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REPORT. 


BY THE LORDS COMMITTEES appointed a Select 
Committee to inquire into the Operation of the Act 
3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85, for the better Government of Her 
Majesty s Indian Territories, and to report their 
Observations thereon to the House; and to whom leave 
was given to report from, time to time to the House; and to 
whom were referred several Petitions, Papers and Documents 
relative to the subject-matter of the Inquiry :— 

ORDERED TO REPORT, 

That the Committee have again met and further considered the subject- 
matter referred to them, and have examined several Witnesses in relation 
thereto; and have directed the Minutes of Evidence taken before them 
on the subject of the measures to be adopted, and the institutions established 
and endowed for the promotion of Education in India, and also on the subject 
of the ecclesiastical provision for the diffusion of Christian Spiritual Instruc¬ 
tion, together with an Appendix and Index thereto, to be laid before your 
Lordships. 


4th August 1853. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


The Lorn* President. 
Earl of Powis. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

Earl of Stradbroke. 
Earl of Ellenborouoh. 
Lord Colchester. 


Lord W HARNOLIFFE. 

Lord Wynford. 

Lord Glenelg. 

Lord Stanley of Aldefley. 
Lord Monteagle of Brandon. 
Lord Broughton. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

Evidence on the 

- ——- Government of 

Indian Territories. 

WILLIAM EDWARDS, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows : W. Edwards, Esq. 

5783. Chairman .] WILL you be so good as to state to the Committee how a6th Sla 7 ,8 53- 

long you have resided in India ? - 

I was fifteen years and three months there. ’ 

5784. In what capacities? 

I was first appointed an Assistant to the Magistrate of C ;ta 
officiated as Assistant to the Registrar of the Su'dder Dewann- a 
Adawlut in Calcutta; that is the Company’s Supreme Court; 
appointed Deputy Secretary to the Government of Agra; I officiate 
there, for some time as Private Secretary to the Lieu tenant-go ve 
then nominated Under Secretary to the Government of India; t 
tendent of the Hill States, and Deputy Commissioner of Siralah 
uencies, which office I held till 1 returned from 
last. 


India on furlough 


pk ; I then 
id Nizamut 
I was then 
also, when 
nor. I was 
an Superin- 
d its depen- 
i .December 


5785. Cah you give the Committee any information as to the state »f education 
among the rural population in Upper India, and as to the measures iken by the 
Native Government for the establishment of schools ? 

The information I possess on this subject is chiefly derived from communication 
with the Lieutenant-governor, Mr. Thomason. About four years ago lie insti- 
tuted certain statistical inquiries, to ascertain the number of indigenous schools 
that existed in the ISorth-Mestern Provinces, and the number of persons educated 
in these, and it was found to be very small indeed ; I think, out of a population 
of some 23,000,000, only about 68,000 were in the receipt of anv education 
whatever, and that of the very simplest and most imperfect description. In 
order to remedy this, the Lieutenant-governor submitted a scl ?me to the Govern- 
ment of India lor instituting village schools in the Provinces, under the 
government ol the Eorth-Western Provinces; one school to be established at 
, ie f a d-quarteis of each lasiidar, that is, each Government revenue servant in 
the district; a circle of those schools to be superintended by a Native visitor. 

r!i ,,.' esystcm fias . bef n introduced into eight districts; and over the whole 
ol t ie districts there is u Superintendent, a member of the covenanted service, 
vv o reports annually upoh the whole system to the Government. This scheme 
las only been introduced Yvithin the last three years, but it is su cceeding pretty 
welL i. here is now a large number of scholars attending the schools. 

( 20 - m a 2 '' 5786. What 
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l TAKEN B: 

. Edwards, &<{. 5786. What was the state of pu 

- charge? 

•i!5th May 1853 . When I took charge of the district, there w ’ ’ 

--- people were in a state of complete ignorance. The whole transactions 

country were carried on by Brahmins and other adventurers from 01 __ r _ 

the country, who came there for the purpose of being employed by the Native 
Chief's and others in transacting their business : they were persons*of not very 
high character or respectability. 

5787. Was the Government of those Hill Districts entirely under the Native 

Princes? . v.® > -v” -v. 

Yes, most of them : some districts belong to the British Government. There 
are 19 Native States. 

•'5788. Earl of EUenlorougJi.~] Many of them extremely small? 

Some are very small indeed; some are very considerable in extent, for 
instance, the territories of the Bajah of Bissahir are as extensive as those of any 
Chief in the Plains ; as large as those of the Maharajah of Putteala. 

5789. Lord Gk/telg.} How many of those Native States were under your 
superintendence ? 

The whole of the Hill Chiefs, 19 in number. 

5790. Bari of ElUnborough .] What is the population in the smallest of those 

Native States ? 

It has never been correctly ascertained; they would never allow us to form a 
Census'; the people of India are very jealous of anything of that sort. 

5791. Lord Gltnelg. j What was the total population of that district ? 

I should think somewhere between 500,000 and 600,000. 

5792. All under Native Chiefs ? 

Yes. with the exception of a few districts belonging to the British Govern- . 

raent. ", ■ ,V: ; yyI?,,v~ 

5793. Subji t to English superintendence ? 

There were ily about 7,000 or 8,000 who were really British subjects; the 
rest were sub .its of Native protected Chiefs, who were not subject to our 
Courts, or to i. r administration. 

5794. Cfytinmn.1 What was the sort of education given in the Hill schools ? 

It was a practical education; something Similar to what is carried on in the 

schools in t his country for the common people, and in. the Government schools 
in Ireland. There was an endeavour to give it an industrial character as much 
as possible; he people being chiefly agricultural, they were instructed in the 
best mode oi. agriculture, and also taught the common elements of knowledge, 
so as to enable them to carry on. the transactions of their daily life without the 
intervention of others. 

5795. Reading and writing ? 

Yes, and the common rules of arithmetic ; and they had some instruction in 
geography; the books made use of were adaptations and translations of the 
most, popular works for schools in England, such as Chambers’ Educational 
Course,” and tlie books which are used in the national schools in Ireland, a little 
series called the “ Instructor,” and others. 

5796. What sort of industrial education was it; did they teach them trades 
or the practice of agriculture? 

Chiefly agriculture, as the pupils belonged chiefly to the rural population. 

5797. How was the instruction carried on ; had the schools any land on which 
they could employ the pupils ? 

Yes ; there was a large public garden at the central school at Simlnh; the 
pupils were taken there and instructed under a European gardener, who had 
charge of the garden; it was a Government experimental garden for the intro¬ 
duction of tea into the district. 

5798. Did the children seem to take much to that sort of instruction? 

Yes, I think they did. 

5799. Were 
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5799- Were their services sought much after they left the schools r w - Edysards, Bug 

There was hardly time for that; they were all very young, and I was only in 2(kh 

charge of the district about, four years after the schools were established ; but : . ffl f ■- 

I should think some of them would be taken into the employment of the Native 
Chiefs and others, 

5800. Will you state the steps which you yourself took to encourage the pro¬ 
motion of education in that district ? 

I entered into communication with the Chiefs who were subordinate to my 
authority, and requested them to assist me in forming a school at Simlah ; they 
came forward very liberally, and founded a school, and supported it by monthly 
or annual subscriptions; I then procured a teacher from the lustitutibn known 
as Dr. Duff’s Institution, in Calcutta, who undertook the management of the 
central school. About a year after its institution, when we had educated a suffi¬ 
cient number of teachers, district schools were established in different parts of 
the country, some of which were supported by the Chiefs, and some by local funds 
at my disposal. 

5801. Were the scholars attending them paid ? 

No; but the best scholars in the district schools were drafted from time to 
time into the central school, and were appointed to scholarships of small value. 

As they and others were, while at Simlah, at a long distance from their homes, 
often 40 or 50 miles, and some 150 or 200 miles, it was necessary to provide 
lodging for them, and they occupied apartments in the school. 

5802. in all cases the education was at least gratuitous ? 

In all it was gratuitous. 

5803. From what you have stated, I presume that the parents showed an 
anxiety to secure for their children the benefit of education ? 

Very considerable anxiety; so much so, that some of the-Chieff {requested me 
to procure tutors for their children from the students who had been brought up 
in our Government colleges. 

5804. Of what class or rank in society were the children who attended those 
schools? 

They were chiefly of the rural class, but there were some of the higher ranks : 
there were four sons of petty Chiefs. The only distinction made in favour of the 
higher ranks was that of having a separate part of the school assigned to them 
for sitting phut in all other respects they were in the same position as any other 
children at the school. 

5805. Lord Montcagle of Brandon ] Was there any difficulty experienced in 
the schools in the mixing of the children by reason of caste ? 

None whatever; they were of all castes, except, the very lowest caste of all, 
the Pariah caste; we could not succeed in admitting persons of this class into 
the school; but there were Brahmins and other castes. 

5806. Lord Broughton.] They were not called to eat together ? 

No. 

5807. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon,] With respect to school instruction, the 
prejudice of caste did not stand in the way ? 

No. v , 

5808. Was there any religious instruction given ? 

No; the broad principles of morality were endeavoured to be instilled into 
them ; they were told that it was wrong to lie, or to steal, &c. &c. 

5809. Was there any attempt in any of those schools to introduce anything of 
proselytism ? 

Not at all. 

5810. What do you think would have been the consequence if you had 
tried it ? 

I think there might have been little objection shown to it, but I do not think 
we should have been justified in making the attempt; in fact, the teacher we 
had from Dr. Duff’s school was not a Christian himself, but he was not a Hindoo. 

He pressed me on several occasions to introduce the reading of the Scriptures 
into the school, but I objected to it; 1 said that I thought we should be breaking 
faith with the people if we did so. 

(20.26.) a 3 5811. Lord 
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er .] Had you Mahomedans as well as I 


Mahomedans as well as Hindoos in the 
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and without 



Christian, what was he!? 

1 do not knowwhat he was. 

5813. A freethinker ? 

He was a freethinker; he had some belief. The character of his moral 
conduct showed that he had; but he was not a Hindoo. 

#8-14. Lord Monleagle of Brandon,] Were those schools exclusively male 
schools, or was there any provision for the education of females ? 

I made an attempt to institute a female school: one of the wives of one of 
the Chiefs under me promised to assist in founding a school of this description, 
and we succeeded for a certain time; but, unfortunately, she died • *r»d 
her influence I was unable to carry out the project myself 

5815. Were you in India at the time when there were great 
the late .Mr. Bethune in respect of female education ? 

I was. fV : K:■ ; - 4 ; 

5816. Were those efforts founded upon the belief, that the work of education 
in India could not be effectually carried on unless the education of the female 
children was considered as well as that of the male children ? 

Yes, I think that was so. 

5817. Was that your own opinion upon the subject ? 

It was; and from communications I have had from time to time with 
intelligent K dives upon the subject, i think they look upon it that the great 
object of edi cation ought to be the instruction of the women. 

■ mm '' ,f ^ 

5818. So as to educate mothers who will educate their children ? 

Yes, certainly. 

5819. Lord Broughton .] Do you think that Mr. Bethune’s institution has 

succeeded? t irk: . , .■’;K-' V § 

I was in a different part of the country; but from what I heard, I should hope 
that it wou'd fdrnisT female teachers who could be made use of in other parts of 
the country. ( . , " " : 

5?M». Lora Monte.aqle of Brandon.] 1 believe he himself contributed the sum 
of lOf'OO/. t owards the establishment of that institution ? 

I bflieve he contributed most liberally. - 

5^21. Did you find that there was am anxiety on the part of the children 
themwyes to learn ? 

V ea^they appeared very intelligent; and I should say, certainly, that they were 
as far advanced in useful knowledge as any children of their own age that I have 
seen inlschools in England or in Scotland. 

5822. Have you been able to observe the extent of the information which is 
given to the young people of a different age and class in the Hindoo and Mus- 


sulmai#colleges at Calcutta ? 

1 do not know much of the Calcutta colleges; but I have seen a good deal 
of the results of the education in the Government colleges in the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, at Delhi, Agra and Benares. 

5823. The education given there is a much higher education than the 
vernacular education which you have described ? 

Yes. 

5824. It has‘been suggested, both in written works, and also in evidence before 
the Committee, that the Native of India has great quickness and great faculty to 
rise to the attainment of a certain extent of knowledge up to a certain age ; but 
that, after that time, there is a loss and falling off; is that consistent with your 
observations with respect to the young men who have been educated in the 
Government colleges ? 

Certainly not, as far as my knowledge goes. 

5825. Chairman .] Can you speak from your own knowledge and experience 

' : ■ : ' as 
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as to the Natives trained at the Government colleges, such as Agra, Delhi and 
Benares ; and can you give the Committee any information as to their acquire¬ 
ments and character, and fitness for the public service ? 

I endeavoured, when in charge of the Hill Districts, to give effect as much as 
was in my power to the Governor-general, Lord Hardinge’s order, that in all 
vacancies in the public service which occurred, the preference should be given in 
filling them up to youths who had been educated at our colleges. During the 
period when I had charge of that district, I had several of those youths under me 
in different capacities, and I found them highly intelligent, and in fact a superior 
class of peisons altogether to those who had hitherto been generally employed 
as Government servants. They were more trustworthy, of higher moral cha¬ 
racter, and certainly more intelligent persons, with whom you could communi¬ 
cate freely, and consult upon all questions concerning the country and people 
under one’s charge. They wore very ready to take up suggestions for improve¬ 
ments, and anxious to carry them out; in short., very zealous and intelligent 
coadjutors in every way. 

5826. Did that facility of communication with them arise from their greater 
desire to promote the public service, or from the education which they had 
received, which had given them a train of thought in consonance with your 
own? 

I think both; they were rendered intelligent by education, and, consequently, 
more anxious to advance the interests of their own countrymen. In fact, they 
were most zealous in the cause of education, and in other measures of' local im¬ 
provement. 

5827. Earl of EUeniwoug/i.] Were they principally Hindoos or Mahome¬ 
tans ? - ... N. ,■ ■ . ■■/: r: 

Some Hindoos and some Mahomedans, but I think the Hindoos were the most 
intelligent. The Mahomedans were, perhaps, the more energetic men of the two, 
generally, but the Hindoos were the most intelligent. I had some of them 
under me in different capacities, as tutors of young Chiefs attached to public 
offices, in charge of districts and of schools. I found them in every capacity far 
superior to the old run of Native officials. 

5828. The Chiefs were Hindoos ? 

The Hill population are all Hindoos, chiefly Rajpoots. There is one small 
colony of Mahomedans. 

5829. You qiu not give a Mahomedan tutor to a Rajpoot Prince ? 

No. 

5830. Chairman.] The evidence that has been given to this Com ni“ ee has 
been very unfavourable with respect to the character and efficiency c .’ the ordi¬ 
nary class of Natives employed in the judicial offices (is that your opmior ? 

Yes, it is. I think, although there are of course among them some able and 
trustworthy men, that they are generally a corrupt class, not to be trusted; of 
very narrow' views, only knowing the rules and regulations and form j of Court; 
utterly careless of the great interests of truth and justice. But I allude only to 
the old officials. I think that we are now educating in the Government colleges 
a very superior class indeed for the public service. 1 had at the head of my 
office one of those men who had been a student, at the Benares Government 
college, and he has, I think, shown himself not only highly intelligent, but a 
person to be depended upon in every way* 

5831. Is it, then, to that college education that, you would look for the im 
provement of that class? 

Certainly. 

5832. Earl of Eltenboroiigh .] Do those intelligent young men appear to, adhere 
to their own Hindoo and Mahomedan religions ? 

No, not at all. In fact, what I had to guard against in those in charge of 
schools was their great antagonism to their own religion. 

5833. Lord Wynford.] When they leave their own religion, what do they 
adopt r 

I think they adopt no fixed religion as yet. 

5834. Earl of Utradbrokt .] They do not become Christians t 

(20. 26 .) a 4 
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Natives ? 




I think that among the mass of the people, that is, arm 
tiou, whom it is most important to educate, we must d 

o rcroaf montr traono tn /-iayvi^ * 1%.. 


vernacular education for a great many years to come; but 
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advantages of English education in a vernacular form to the N 
that the students ol our colleges, being imbued with Engli. 
able to convey the substance of English works by translating in a very super 
manner, so as to suit the tastes and wants of the people, and which they co„.„ 
understand perfectly, and appreciate. 

5836. Going beyond the immediate effect, and looking at the tendency of the 
system, do you consider that the vernacular education that you have described 
has a tendency ultimately to open the way to English education ? 

Certainly ; for instance, in this central school at Simlah. th«™ v 
portunity of learning English held 


out to the students, and the ma jority 


opportbnit, . „ ...... __ p | . i , 

expressed a wish to learn, and were learning, English when 1 left. • 

583’, ’faking the higher branch of education, it is scarcely necessary to ask 
whether the collegiate system of education does not largely extend not only 
the knowledge of the English language, but an acquaintance with English 
literature? 

I thinldiit does. 

5838. Lord li'ynford.] In the college of Benares, has not English science 

and the fiwiicfc w.™ nofvA ^ C A 1. i iVlfc l 

Sanserif 
In B 
meat c 
scholar, _ 
discuss! 
are gen 


iiglish language almost superseded the knowledge of" Arabic and 
' the education of the higher classes ? 

"&i Sanscrit is more attended to than in most of the other Govern- 
J|b in consequence of the principal being a very eminent Sanscrit 
( IMlantine; and he is carrying on frequent communications and-' 
On Native systems of philosophy with the Pundits of Bella, es, which 
f, conducted through the medium of Sanscrit. 


not been a very great change in the system of education in 


5839.1 

the coffei . 

Very great; it has become a very good college now, affording practical 
instruction to the pupils. < 

5840. Has not that change given very considerable offence to the higher class 
ol Natives'; did not they state their objection publicly to the change in the system? 

have never heard of it; I think 1 should have heard of it had such been the 
case, because I have had several students of the Benares college employed under 
me in the public service. 1 believe that what your Lordship alludes to is the 
objection that was njade to having the emoluments, which were originally set 
apart lor the? maintenance of Arabic and Sanscrit literature, devoted to other 
objects, such as English education ; $ut that was removed by Lord Auckland, 
who directed that these grants should revert to their original intention, and 
nuxclc other grants lor the support of English branches of education. 

■ . ■ • . '■■’N . , , 

5841. But it caused great dissatisfaction at the time ? 

I believe it did ; hut I was not in India at that time. 

;»842. In fact, were not petitions, signed by numerous and most respectable 
bodies, agr eed to lor the purpose of praying that consent might be refused to this 
alteration?.' # 

I have heard so; but I cannot speak of my own knowledge. 

5843. Lord Monleagle of Brandon.] After Lord Auckland had restored the 
emoluments to the Sanscrit and Arabic Professors, was there much discontent, 
to your knowledge, with respect to the course of instruction ? 

I have never heard of any complaint. 

> II : m I , ; " ■ : W I: ' " n W§ ■ W:: ' : 5844. Lord . 




io Z 5HS£ U der K,dch of ,hMe «•"•»■««• 

Ijnder the British Government, certainly. 

''' J ,y:1 • J ■ j; + ^ ■ ; y y;, ■ .■• 

5845. hi giving that answer, do you speak of those Native States which are, 
m a qualified sense, under the British, as well as of those independent Native 
States w hich are not in any degree under the British ? 

From my knowledge of the Native States, whenever 1 have seen them, and 
those more especially under my charge, I should say that the position of (he 
subjects or the Native States is most deplorable as compared with that ol our 
subjects. In Suet, they are subject to one of the most severe and hopeless ties- 
potisms in the world. The inhabitants of Native States live under no fixed 
system of lau whatever ; nil their rights and privileges, as well as their personal 
liberty, depend upon the will of the Chief for the time being, if be is an 
upright, well-intentioned man, they may, perhaps, live comfortably ; buUno 
extent of uprightness and intelligence on the part of the Chief will protect the 
people from the tyranny and injustice of his official subordinates. 

5846. You apply that observation to the States under our protection ? 

Yes ; to all. under our protection. 

5847. Earl of Mlkfiborovgh.\ They are very industrious cultivators, are they 


moved by our position in the country as sovereign rulers: and the Chief, instead 
of being forced, as formerly, in every way to conciliate his people and respect 
their interests, depends now entirely upon our guarantee to maintain him in his 
position of rank and power. Hence there is not only no call upon him to 
conciliate his subjects, hut he is able to tyrannize over them in a way that he 
would not have ventured to do at a previous period; and every day he is in¬ 
clined to become more oppressive on account of the date occurrences in India. 
Until the great Sikh power was destroyed, the Chiefs of Upper India always 
imagined that we might not be able to cope with it, and that there was a chance 
that we might be removed from our position as paramount power in India. Up 
to that time, therefore^ they felt themselves hound to conciliate, in some degree, 
their subordinate chiefs and vassals : but now that the ,8iklr power has been 
destroyed, they feel themselves quite independent, of their vassals, and secure bv 
our guarantee, and they accordingly tyrannize over them in a very extreme 
manner ; while their subjects have, at this moment. tin ftrinfiftl flora } net OtiA tr 









most barbarous description ; under .which, questions, affcu' 
personal liberty are decided, not by any known system of hi 
ever, but by trial by ordeal of one kind or another; 
cannot interfere effectually to protect the 
redress, as they 'continually do. 

. .V: , , , 

58.5*2. Earl of EUmborough ,] Do not we now and then interfere! a little with 
the personal liberties of the subjects of the Native States wb«n *e. send for 
Coolies to carry the papers and archives of the Command$r-in 
We do. 

I cannot say., , ' '■ r ' \ : <r:,v:■ 

‘i’ <. *-,'■} . - ■, ,! , . .> iy.-- i,, :, 

•■5854. Was it less than 3,000 ? . \iri-; tla-s/ 

I was not m charge of that district then, but I can give an instance of a num ¬ 
ber since, more than double that amount, required fpr the public seqviqe: L have 
had to furnish to the ex tent; of 15,000 men in ortepseasoq to carry the baggage 
and ,records of the Government of India, the Governor-general, theGommaudey- 
in-Chief, and the. Lieutenant-governor; ‘but that system i,s now at an end, a 
road has been opened from the Plains to $imlah fitted,for baggage.animals, §q 
that tl:»e loads need not be, as heretofore, carried on the backs of men. 

5855; What comparison would von draw between the condition of the subjects 
of the Puttcala Sjtaie and the condition of the subjectsiof the Hill Powers, that 
we protect r ’ ,■ , '■ ;VV.^f■ 3-v^- rif : ..if..‘Vi-kf-'*r 

There were some possessions of Putteala on the Hills under, niy charge: the 
inhabitants were in a better condition a great deal than the majority of the 
subjects qf the Mill 'Chiefs,,because the present Chief of Putteala is an .intelligent 
and gootl ruler; bint if he w£re to die, they might be jttet in the sarne position as 
the others., . ^ \ 

5856. In the Plains the condition of the subjects of Putteala was extremely 

good, Was it not? y. 

Certainly; it was good for the subjects of a Native Chief. ,, Y 

5857. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] But you attrlhhte that better condition to 
the individual character of ihe ruler, nbt to the system'? 

Simply to the character of the ruler ; it is entirely dependent on that. 

5858. Ldrd Glenefo^ You were the Under Secretary to the Government of 

■" T- n ' iU y ^ 1 MM ut ; 


Yes. 1 " ; f u - h - : : f 

,58,5$., You had therefore an opportunity of forming an opinion of the present 
system of administration with regard to the , .supreme and the subordinate 
Governmentswill you give your views to the Committee respecting the working- 
of that system at present; and will von suggest any mode of improving the 
system that has occurred to you ? . 

1 think, from what I have seen, the Governor-general was very much ham¬ 
pered by having tb conduct local details, such as the business of the Bengal 
Government, and that itwddld be highly desirable to relieve him from the charge 
of that Government. ' ' --Yy : = ■ - 

5860. With respect to the subordinate Presidencies, do you think that they 
should have Councils ? 

From what I have seen, I think it would be a matter highly important that 
there should be Councillors, having seats in the Supreme Council, from the 
subordinate Presidencies; I think it was almost impossible to do justice to the 
subordinate Presidencies from want of sufficient information before the Supreme 
Government on subjects referred to its decision from those*Presideneies. 

5861. You think the Supreme Government should have no Local Govern¬ 
ment ? ' , fisyfffpi : 


1 think so. 

5862. Would you give Councils to the subordinate Presidencies ? 


Ido 










use of in the despatches are uiiiutelifgib'le to the Supi 
purely ot a W al characlw. . 

5863. You think that the minor Presidencies : shouJ 
subordinate to the Supreme Government ? 

Yes, I think so ; completely subordinate ; they are no' 
but ribt really so, for they communicate with the'Home i 
as with the:''Stt^eftdfe 'GoydmtAenl:. 

5864. Eari of .Ellenboraugh .] Especially Bombay ? 

Yek p there fe ddhipdfativtily a divided authority now. 

5865. Lord G’fcwe/y.j Would you allow them to cor 

Court of Directors as well as with the Supreme Govern 
from botli ? " ^ ; L.bf^,^l'( 

Certainly hot. I thirtk that no subordinate Government ought to have the 
power of sending anything to England ; that they ought to be made completely 
subordinate to the Supreme Government, and to receive their orders from tthe 

; ; and that no correspondence .should he sent home 
Government alone. '■AialH si bv-o-. 

,'J That being the case, there could be no necessity for 
tbs being governed in the present form, that is to say, 
■' and all the 1 trappings of. independent authority 

,1 should sav that they would be much’ better 

586?.. Would it mot be better that they shoyld he, governed i|i the way in 
which the North- Western Provinces are. by a person appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, of whose qualifications the Governor-general of India and the 
Cbmieil- would be perfectly competent to form a judgmieint; that they should be 
governed, in fact,* exactly as *Mr. Thomason now governs thfe North-Western 
Provinces? ^ if;; LoO’Jj v;v> . 

I should say, .certainly,, that ..thatwouljd.be the purest way of jeeuring the best 
Government for the subordinate .Presiden^Sv '‘Kfi objections,'has bebn friajie 
about the,army; but I see no valid objectiop' myself on that ground, a4 far as I 
eau understand the subject. The Commandefs-in-Chief of the subordinate 
Presidencies Ouaht to be made completely subordinate ,tp the Commander-in- 
Cbie'f of the Army in India, and then 1 see no objection, on that accpupt. 
There is no necessity for the local Commander-in-Chief having a seat jn the 
Council if fie is subordinate to tfie Commander-in-Chief in India. 1 should also 
saiu' with referbhbft tb the gbiieHil Government* that it was highly important that 
the Coniinarider-ih-Cbief in India should always he with the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment wherever thqt is, that he should always ecCupy his place at the Cbtfncil 
with the rest of 1, the'Supreme Governnieht. 1 ’ /' Ji b ;, ;L? }hi '\ 

5868. How could lie do that if he was in the held ? 

he'was in the field ; but at all other tiiiygs Le should lie wherever the 
Ciovemment is located,' 1 have seen, in niyiexperience, considerable einbarrass- 
nt arising from his not being with the Government. Lately, although 1 v,a - 
not with the Government at the time, from residing at Sitnlah, where army head- 
quari' is were located, 1 saw that considerable embarrassment ! afad delay'were 
occasioned in matters connected with the present Burmese war, by the Ctmi- 
niahdeMui-Chifef being absent from the Gbv^mior-%erieval,- , 'and from their being 
'dnmlfe tabomnibttidate' 'tdeether except by letter, which took about a fortnight. 




Supreme Government alone 
bht by the Supreme 

5866. Lord Broughton. 
the subordinate PresidenCi 
having a Governor' ahd Gonhcil, 
which they have at present ! 

So far fts tnv experience goes 
without Councils; 



5873. kouX Colchester.] Is not the Cominander-in-Cbief in the habit now of 
visiting all the different military stations throughout the Presidency's' 

He does sometimes; but I. do not think he takes them in regular detail ; he 
visits a few of them in the cold weather in the marching season. 

5874 Do you think that he could exercise the same supervision over the 
general efficiency of the army if he was constantly with the Governor-general 
at Calcutta ? , y vyyy y7^ii^y7y ; y N 

Yes, 1 thipk lie might; because I think the Supreme Government of India 
ought to move about a great deal, and inspect the whole of the system of Govern¬ 
ment in all the Presidencies of India, and not, be confined merely to moving 
about in the tipper Provinces. It would be absolutely necessary, if Lieutenant- 
governors are established all over the country, that the supreme controlling 
power should visit those subordinate Governments from time to time. 

5875. Lord. Broughton.] Would it not he advisable, in the circumstances of 
the extension of British territory that is likely to. take place, that there should 
be. more of those, subordinate Governments, such as the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, for example, by having a Lieutenant-governor advanced 
beyond the Sutlej ? 

i think so. ; . : y r y r 

5876. Earl of .Ellcnbarouijh.] Should you not think it a very good thing to 

send Sir George Clerk to Lahore ? * - 

Yes; but it would be rather too small a Government, I think. Instead of that, 
you might throw Benares into the Bengal Government; it is a perpetually settled 
province, and. is otherwise much under the same'system .as Bengal; you might 
then extend the Government of the Upper Provinces beyond the Sutlej, and form 
all into one Government; and 1 think the Lieutenant-governor could very well 
manage the Punjaub as well as the North-Western Provinces, now under Ms 
authority. . : y . y : - yyy:’y■.v5‘y:; ; -.y;I'.> ■ 

5877. Has the Lieutenant-governor of the North-Western Provinces, in Ms 
various travels, seen the whole of Ms Government r 

The whole of it, 1 believe, twice over, if not oftener. 

5878. It takes about five years to go round the whole? 

Yes. . . ft : y, ; I|«l?;I,, ; 7yy 

The Witness.is-directed to withdraw. - 


SIR THOMAS ERSKINE PERRY is further examined as follows: 

5879. Chairman .] WI LL you state to the Committee what opportunities you 

have had of becoming acquainted with the state of education in India : * 

] was President of the Government Board at the Presidency of Bombay 
between eight and nine years, and in that capacity had daily opportunities of 
observing the whole working of the system. 

5880. Will you state what the system adopted by the Government is? 

The system of rnanagemeJi has been intrusted to a Board, such as I speak of ; 
that Board is constituted by nomination bv the Government of three or four 
Europeans (latterly only three), and three elected by the Natives, or, rather, by 
! the 
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aswer extremely well. I have always looked upon that 
st .successful institutions we have framed, because there 
id Natives meet on a perfect footing of equality. It is one of the 
easions on which we have only one common object in view, namely, the 
>f the country. In all our other institutions, a nation like ourselves of 
lore foi* it s own interests to consult as well as the interests of the country; 
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I|__ 

found, when education was first attempted to be commenced under the auspices 
of Government, that, a considerable degree of indigenous education had always 
existed iu the country, it is stated by Mr. Klphinstone and Sir Thomas Monro, 
at the time of their first inquiries, that elementary education • had been much 
more diffused in India from rime immemorial than it, had been in Europe ; that 
is to say,, reading, writing and simple arithmetic, or, as it is called now, nieiital 
arithmetic; great powers of menial calculation existing amongst them. .But 
wheri they attempted to ijptroduee a higher style of education, the Natives 
resisted it as being■ useless, and also from thinking that we had some arnfjbre- 
pensSe. of oilr own, some plan for our own aggrandisement; moreover, there 
were’' the prejudices of ignorance existing- to resist the introduction of any supe¬ 
rior education. Therefore the early attempts to spread education were not at 
all favourably received, and especially any attempts that were mad; to impart 
a knowledge of English and English literature; so much much so, that Mr. 
Mounts'tuart Elphinstone, who was the first commencer in Bombay of this im¬ 
proved system, was of opinion that we should not be at all successful in 
diffusing’a knowledge of English. With those difficulties, existing, of course 
it has been the duty of the board to take every opportunity of introducing a 

» tier and larger system wherever they could. The Board also had to look after 
e interests of the officials under.it, about 250-schoolmasters, who of course 
have claims of their own : they are an organized service, who look up tq the 
Board for promotion, increased pay, pensions, and so on. The Board lias also to 
study what is going on in Europe and America, in the national systems of Educa¬ 
tion existing there, which they endeavour tointrodu.ee from time to time, as far 
as is possible into India. 1 hose duties, therefore, of course occupy a very 
considerable portion of their time. 

5883. What, has been the amount of funds applicable to education in 
Bombay ? 

The Government grant for tjie Presidency at large, that is, the whole of the 
Western Presidency—not in the limited meaning of the word which means 
merely the seat of Government—is 12,500/. According to the lad report of the 
Board, it will be seen that the Government annual grant is one lac and 25,000 
rupees. There is a similar grant to the Sanscrit College of 19,000 rupees odd, 
which is derived from an old endowment of the Peslnvah's, called the Pukstina; 
and a similar grant for the Medical College of 15,000 rupee's odd. There are 
private endowments, the interest of which is 20,000 rupees odd; and -there are 
fees and subscriptions of 15,000 rupees; making -a total of 200,000 rupees, 
nearly 20,000 /. per annum throughout the Presidency. I will hand jn a ret are 
o< the income and expenditure of the Board of Education for the year 1851. 
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The same is delivered in, and is as follows 
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d Broughton.) In the Government schools of all. descriptions’ 

: 

.Hi . 

36. Lord Wijnford.} £. 20,000 a year is devoted to educate 13,000 pupils; 
s. The number of schools is 245; 10 years previously to that, in 1840, the 
r of pu pilfe was 9,451, and the number of schools 97, an increase ot more 
louble. At the eftd of the report, be gives a statement, showing Ou; 
numiier of English and. vernacular colleges and schools in 1844 and in 1352 ; 
and then he gives a similar statement from other parts ot India, Bengal and the 
North -Western Provinces.. It is a very clear statement of the number of 
students receiving English education and the number receiving vernacular 
education. 1 will hand in this report. 

The same is delivered in.—(Vide Appendix B.) 
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5887. Lord Wharncliffe.] Are there many schools besides the Government 
schools ? 

rru ~re are many missionary schools at the large stations. 


5888. What sort of proportion would those hear to the Government schools ? 
I should think, a very inferior number. 


(9. Chairman.) YVill you describe: the character of the schools, arid the kind 
traction given in them ? . ' , 

nupre is one main division of the schools, namely, the schools in which English 
chiefly is the medium of instruction, and the schools in which the vernacular 
languages are the medium used: the English schools have adopted courses of 
instruction very similar to the best institutions in Europe. I he President, Mr. 
Warden, speaking of the Elphinstone Institution, says, that there are annually 
“ sent forth into the world, to take part in the administration of British India, 
a number of Native youths, who need not fear to challenge the Hadeybnry boys 
to a contest!in any branch of education, except the study of Greek and Latin, 
which has npvef been introduced here.*’ Mr. Warden is u civilian, himself eclu* 
hated at Hailey bury. In the vernacular schools, that is to say', the schools in the 
provinces wihere the vernacular languages only are used as the medium of 
instruction, the education has been chiefly elementary, consisting of reading, 
writing and arithmetic; but there have been superinduced upon that the study ot 
geography a|id history, and they have advanced into the higher mathematics, as 
far as quadratic equations, and the principles of trigonometry ; but latterly the 
views of the Board of Education have become improved by experience; and it 
has been found that the division of elementary schools and English schools has 
been not altogether a sound one ; it was framed very much upon the principle 
which has been followed in Europe ot elementary schools and superior schools; 
but it has been (JJscbvered by experience that the population that attend the 
schools throughout the Presidency are all very much of the same class in life. 
There is no custom of going to the Presidency, as there is in Europe, to the 
capitals or universities of the respective countries to obtain superior education ; 
but the same class of men, tbe Brahmins, the commercial classes, aud the culti¬ 
vators, are diffused all over the country in equal proportions ; that was one 
reasou, 1 think, why there should not be abroad marked division between the 
superior schools and'the elementary ones. But another, which has operated very 
lar«ely to cause an alteration in the system, is this, that it.has been found that 
the'instruction in the vernacular languages furnishes the pupil with no instrument 
whatever for getting instruction when he leaves the school: a boy spends five, 
six or seven years in a Mahratta school, and he is instructed according to the 
best capacity of his master, and reads the books that the Board ol education and 


the friends of education have prepared in the Mahratta language ; but when he 
goes forth into the world, he is not able, like a boy educated in the English lan- 


guage, to improve himself subsequently; there is no Mahratta literature to which 
(20.26.) 8 4 lie 





Ttiere are great facilities, and ther 

i 

5891. What are the facilities ? 

The facilities are chiefly to be found in what I have 
is a tendency to education, to a certain degree, throughc 
and probably has been so for 2,000 years past: I refer tc 
tion in the time of Alexander, when we find there were 
.the country, and when the people appear to have been i 
vation* as is shown by the Greek writers, Megasthenes 8 
India. Therefore, the disposition to acquire a certain amount 
existing is one facility to a Government ftdio are d,esirot«3 to s 
But, secondly, there is a very considerable element in the easy 
literafy services can be procured The Brahmans, who axe the 
India, and the highest class, in point of the respect which th 
people, have always deemed it part of their religious duties to tea< 
highest duty that a learned Brahmin can perform is to give i 
nothing. Those men exist in Very great dumbest, and this op 0 ’* 5 
pursue the proper office of their calling, teaching, enables Gi 
tljeir services upon very easy terms. Therefore, those high 
which are sometimes, though not, always, very largely paid in Ei 

to be got in India on very egbnomic&l terms, Those two j _ __, 

appear to me to offer great facilities for the spread of education. 

5892. Earl of A/fe»W?*<?x/^.]^fIave you ever considered t)je expedierxcy of 
translating into Hindostanee or the Eastern languages the best books in our 

- owp language, for,the purpose of giving information to the people ? 

Yes, I have had great occasion to study that question. It is one of those 
questions connected with education which has been a matter of great controversy 
in India. Many eminent men have thought tlyat the teaching in India should 
be entirely in the vernacular tongue, by translating our Standard worlds into 
Hindostanee, or whatever the ar language of the district might be. 

5898. Would not that system have this advantage: that ypu would then have 
the means of giving them good books, which would hot do harm, instead of 
placing in their hands books which might tend to make them very , bad 
subjects- rir A': l§|f|A - ■" 

No doubt it is very desirable that the endeavours of the Government Boards 
should be attracted to that subject; but still there is this main obstacle, which 
has occurred, and 1 ’suppose will occur, for many years : the business of trans¬ 
lation into an Eastern language is a very difficult one. Very few English writers 
are competent to translate the books that are wanted into intelligible vernacular- 



for the purpose of describing the word. The latter course has generally been 
adopted by scholars ; and the consequence is, that when the ablest scholars cotne 
to translate a work on science, such; as De Morgan’s work on Algebra, or even 
many more easy works, they produce a book which; is wholly unreadable by the. 

Natives. 
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own languages ? 



d net it be a great, advantage if the more valuable 
ia were translated into the several Native languages? 

L e a very great advantage indeed. 


rl of Tlarrowby.) Have any Native scholars who have become 
igh masters of English undertaken to translate from the English into their 


Yes, the Rev. Khrishno Banerjea, at Calcutta, is publishing a work called the 
Encyclopaedia Bengalensis, in which he is translating some of the most valuable 


is 


treatises in our language. But still, for the purpose of spreading education, this 
process is so very slow of introducing the literature of Europe into a Native 
dress, that it is not an eligible system for our Government to adopt, except as 
a subordinate measure ; and the other course, of teaching them English, and so 
enabling them to become well versed in the science and literature of the day, 
appears very preferable. 

5896. Do you find that, where the vernacular language is well taught, the 
desire for learning English follows as a matter of course r 

Yes, I think so. The very best Natives we have trained in our vernacular 
schools desire more knowledge. I have heard them bitterly regret that they 
were not acquainted with the English language, in order to prosecute their studies 
further, jM&r v; .: .i;;;'-T-;-:'■v.i-'l-vT 

5897. Earl of Ellen borough.] “ English” means “ Rupees/’ does it not ? 

Yes, that is one motive, no doubt. 

5898. Chairman .] Can you, for the information of the Committee, put into 
classes the different opinions held in India with regard to the best mode of pro¬ 
moting education ? 

Education was first attempted under Government auspices by Lord Minto, to 
whom, I think, belongs the honour (if I may use the term) of introducing educa¬ 
tion by Government assistance in 1811. lie was himself a man of very scholarly 
mind, a friend of Dr. Johnson. Up to that time the educational views of the 
Government were merely for the purposes of administration. They had been 
set on foot by Jonathan Duncan, a very eminent Indian administrator, and 
Warren Hastings. J believe that the educational scheme of Warren Hastings 
was for the purpose of' conciliating the Mahomedan Chiefs and Princes; and that 
of Jonathan Duncan; for the purpose of getting good clerks in the Government 
offices; hut Lord Minto, in his Minute of 1811, put forth much higher views. 
He thought it was unworthy of a Government in the 19th century to allow the 
ancient places of literature to go to decay. The celebrity which many of the 
Oriental writers have attained has been unequalled in modern Asia. Therefore, 
lie thought it was.the duty of Government, to give encouragement to education. 
He was aided by a very eminent Sanscrit scholar, Mr. Colebrooke, who was then 
in Council. This gentleman had attained the greatest name among our country¬ 
men for his knowledge of the Sanscrit language, and he naturally was very much 
enamoured with his acquisition. Under his auspices, therefore, I suppose it 
was that the encouragement of the Government was given chiefly to the Sanscrit 
and Arabic languages, namely, the two ancient languages of literature in the 
East: the Mahometans reverencing Arabic as the only language fit to be used 
by gentlemen and scholars ; and the Hindoos looking up to Sanscrit with the 
same v eneration. For some years, therefore, all the encouragement of Govern¬ 
ment was given to the cultivation of decidedly obsolete literature, and the San¬ 
scrit party lias always, up to this day, been very zealous in acquiring that; that 
is the proper mode of extending Government encouragement to education. But 
another party arose of practical men, who saw, or thought they saw, that the culti¬ 
vation of this old literature led to no good purpose, and did not make men better 
citizens, or better able to get their bread, and, therefore, they petitioned the 
Government strongly to adopt practical methods for the cultivation of the youth 
of India. Rarnohun Roy (whose name is familiar to the. Commit tee) was at the 
(20.26.) C head 
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head of that party who petitioned the Government, he himself being a highly 
educated Brahmin, and, therefore, of course having great knowledge of Sanscrit 
literature. The matter was stoutly contested in India, and it came home to the 
Court of Directors for decision ; and upon that occasion a very masterly Minute 
was sent out by the Court of Directors, deciding in favour of the practical views : 
a Minute that whs ascribed to Mr. James Milne ; and it has been the text of all 
the leading educationalists in India ever since. He pointed out that, by pledging 
themselves to support those Mahomedan and Hindoo seminaries where they 
taught the Koran in all its branches, and the Vedas and Sanscrit literature, the 
Government were pledging themselves to teach a great deal that was useless, and 
a great dfeal that was mischievous. But 1 do injustice to him by quoting from 
memory that Minute, which was very ably and tersely expressed : that was the 
substance of his views; and he pointed out what they ought to teach in India, 
that the object ought to be to enable persons in all classes of life to be in a better 
position alter they had left the school than they Were in when they entered it. 
And those who have been chiefly connected with education in a higher position 
in India since, have taken that Minute as their text; although in latter days the 
Sanscrit party have been gaining some head again, and have been desirous .that 
the system should be reversed. Then there has been a second class, who advo¬ 
cate strenuously the vernacular languages as the medium of education ; and 
there is a third class, who advocate English as the medium; and between those 
two classes a very lively controversy has been carried on ; and the existence of 
those two classes has led to a discussion of the subject referred to just now, 
namely, that of translation into the native tongues: that has been one of the 
questions (hat have arisen in that controversy. We had occasion very lately, at 
the Board at Bombay, to consider it, and if the reports are before the Com¬ 
mittee, they will see a few passages in them that describe, in simple and succinct 
terms, the present state of the question. 

5899. You would yourself adopt that which you have already mentioned, the 
mixed system of education, as the best ? 

Fes, It is admitted that the higher instruction must always be in English ; 
elementary instruction must be in the vernaculars; but the elements of English 
may be well and easily taught in all the schools 1 . 

5900,. Vqu have mentioned that although there are great facilities for diffusing 
education, in India, there are also great obstacles; what is the nature of those 
obstacles ? f A'"^■ A 1 f : ‘vfg:'■ if ’ IS ll pfll K 

The first obstacle has been the prejudices of the Natives; it was new to them 
that the Government should interfere in education, and they thought at first that 
the Government had sojne undisclosed object of their own to pursue, either to 
increase the revenue or to convert them to Christianity, and, therefore, in the 
first instance, reluctance existed on their parts to come to the Government 
schools. Secondly, there was the obstacle of ignorance : all the education which 
they had previously known was only elementary, therefore they saw no use 
whatever in the higher branches being opened up to them—astronomy, geography 
and history; and, thirdly, there has been, 1 conceive, considerable lukewarmness 
on the part of the Home Government to encourage the diffusion of education. 

n901. In what way has that lukewarmness been shown ? 

^ Principally by turning a deaf ear to all applications for pecuniary support. 
These reports I have before me of the Board of Education show that, with very 
small funds, great progress has been made in the Bombay Presidency. We have 
overcome the greater part of the difficulties on the Native side: they have seen 
that, the principles that the Government have enunciated have been adhered to 
with great honesty, and that the desire of our Government is not founded on any 
object of their own, but only to benefit the condition of the people, and they are 
beginning to regard other matters besides reading, writing and arithmetic as 
useful and desirable. But the funds applicable to education are exceedingly 
small ; for this sum of 20,000 1, which I have spoken of is, in a large portion, 
contributed by themselves. The sum devoted by the Government during the 
year for general education is only 12,500 l .; and in a state of society such as 
India now presents, it is impossible to diffuse education without, in the first 
instance, some expenditure on the part of the Government, in order to show by 
experience what the value of good education is. The Board of Education for 




part of the Home Government to the efio 
education in India I always attribute wt 

place; to the advantage of a few men like Lord Mint© coming out to 
imbued with the views of liberal Europe; and, secondly, to the Natives them¬ 
selves being inspired by those Europeans, who were their friends around them, 
to make efforts on their own behalf. 

5902. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] If, as you state, you have overcome all the 
prejudices of the Natives, and they are now sensible of the advantages to be 
derived from education, have not you reason to expect that they will provide the 
necessary means for extending education ? 

1 did not. sav that we have overcome all the prejudices of the Natives. In those 
places where superior education lias been planted (which are very few), we have 
overcome those prejudices; but the places where we have persons of superior 
education are only three or four towns in the Bombay Presidency. But there is 
this matter also to be stated in answer to the question, that the Hindoos at 
present over a large part of India are so poor that they really are unable to 
provide themselves with the means of education beyond that of a very elementary 

;K. ■.■a;-!..‘r'w y b,,. r ■■ ■ >'■] - , 

5903. But in the case of communities, such as those of Bombay* Madras ami 
Calcutta, have the Natives in those places sufficient feeling of the advantage of 
education, and sufficient desire for it, to support the schools without assistance 
from the Government ? 

I think that is growing up gradually and sensibly before our eyes. In a place 
like Bombay the advantages are being perceived so clearly, that the time is 
arriving when they will be able to support their schools themselves ; and I think 
that alt the efforts of the Government Boards of Education in India should be 
directed to that, to make the schools self-supporting as much as possible, 
because the funds for the support of schools must come from the public funds ; 
and, therefore, those who benefit by the schools ought to be those that pay for 
them : hut, in the first instance, you have to demonstrate to the Natives that 
these schools really are for their advantage. 

5904. Earl Powis.] Have the Brahmins any prejudice or dislike to teaching In 

) ■ ' ' . . ; 'b c 


No ; it was thought, 25 years ago, that there would be great prejudices against 
the introduction of English, but those have not been found to exist; for the 
acquisition of English has been found to lead to advancement in the State ; it is 
a qualification for administration, and a very safe road to office. 

5905. Chairman.] Would not the existence of four classes of persons bolding 
different views, and carrying on a very active controversy between them on the 
subject of education, and the mode in which it ought to be administered, act as 
some discouragement to the Home Government supplying very large funds for 
the purpose ? 

I should hardly think that, because the Government did decide decisively in 
favour of one system, and they laid down strong doctrines on behalf of that 
which they conceived to be the useful system ; and, therefore, the Government 
having done so, it leaves no question as to what course should be pursued. 

5906. Still, if there are three classes of resident Europeans in India active in 
education, who take opposite views to that, it is not so encouraging a state of 
things to the Government to supply large sums for the purpose of education, as 
it would be if the whole were pretty much of the same opinion ? 

I think the Government Boards in India are all unanimous in the system which 
they recommend. We had a great controversy, and in fact, at one time, the 
vernacular party to the exclusion of English were very near carrying the day. 
(20. 26 .) c: 2 I was 
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discomfiture lias hitherto attended all endeavours to open up a path to 
distinction, through civil honours and education, to a race whom nothing appears 
to excite but vain pomp and extravagance, or the reminiscences of their ancestors’ 
successful raids in the plains of Hindustan. Nor among the commercial classes, 
with few exceptions, is there much greater opening for the influences oh superior 
education, as in all countries, but more in India than in the higher civiUzed 
ones of Europe, the young merchant or trader must quit his school at an early 
period, in order to obtain the special education needtul for his vocation in the 
market or the counting-house. Lastly, the employes ot the fetate, though they 
possess great influence over the large numbers who come in contact with 
Government, have no influence whatever with the still larger numbers who itre 
independent of Government; and, indeed, they appear to inspire the same sort 
of distrust with the public as Government functionaries in England, who are 
often considered by the vulgar as mere hacks of the State. The above analysis, 
though it may appear lengthy, is nevertheless indispensable, for certain important 
conclusions deducible from it. First, it demonstrates that the influential, class, 
whom the Government are able to avail themselves of in diffusing the seeds of 
education, are the Brahmins and other high castes, Brachmmms proxinu. Bui 
the Brahmins and these high castes are for the most part wretchedly poor; and 
in many parts.-of India the term ‘Brahmin’ is synonymous with ‘ beggar/ ” 
Then there is another question noticed, as to educating the low castes, upon which 
the missionaries are very strong in opinion -The low castes, who are quite excluded 
from Hindoo Society. ‘‘ The practical conclusion to be drawn, from these facts, 
which years of experience have- forced upon our notice, is; that a very wide door 
should be opened to the children Of the poor higher castes, who are willing to 
receive education at our hands. But here, again, another embarrassing question 
arises which it is right to notice: if the children of the poor are admitted 
freely to Government institutions, What is there to prevent all the despised 
castes, the Dlidrs, Mhgrs. &c., from flocking in numbers to their walls ?” We 
had to consider that, question, because the Government Boards have been exposed 
to much hostile criticism for sanctioning the prejudices which the Hindoos feel 
against, the admission of those low castes to art equality, sitting on the same 
bench with the high caste children. We therefore cited the opinions of Air. 
Elpninstone as a great authority, and, under the shelter of his name and his views, 
agreeing with them as we did, we pointed out that if these prejudices did exist 
amongst the Hindoo community to the extent to which we believed them to 
exist, it was impossible for any Government efforts to put down those preju¬ 
dices; and that we must trust to the civilizing effects ol education and to time 
for their disappearance. We cited this remarkable passage from his. minute, 
which perhaps the Committee will wish to hear: “It is observed,” he says, 
“that the missionaries find the lowest castes the best pupils; but we must be 
careful how we offer any special encouragement to men of that descrio^in; they 
are not only the most despised, but among the least numerous ( great 

divisions of society; and it is to be feared that, if our system of et cat^n first 
took root among them, it would never spread further, and we mig fir*\l bw'~ 
selves at the head of a new class, superior to the rest in useful kn Hedge, but 
hated and despised by the castes to whom these new attainments w.< uld always 
induce us to prefer them.” Therefore, that was the kind of answer we used to 
give to the applications to admit the low castes to the schools. 

5909 . hord Wharncliff'e.] Which are the castes excluded by that rule? 

They are not, excluded by any distinct rule that the Government Board have 
laid down ; th,ev are excluded by tliii feeling of Hindoo society. If a low caste 
man, a fiber, sends his boy to a school, the rest of the scholars will all leave. 
It occasionally happened that shine zealous administrator would think this 
course very illiberal and Unjust, and would apply to the Board tb prevent this 
occurrence, and to order the schoolmaster, who is usually a Brahmin himself, 
deeply imbued with these prejudices, to ‘admit the low caste boys to all the 
privileges of the school The Board, in such cases, was very unwilling, at least 
the English portion of the Board, to pronounce any rule of exclusion; hut at 
the saiiie time we knew that the feeling existed; and We knew that any order of 
ours to admit the boys would be ineffectual, because you cannot make the boys 
come to school if their fathers take them away. Therefore we had to point out, 
in answer to the complaint of the zealous administrator in question, the imprac¬ 
ticability of taking any other course. 

(20.26.) ~ c 3 5910. Therefore, 
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5912. Earl of Ui/rrowhi/.] What, are the castes which 1 
schools? ' / ' 

The cultivators and the commercial classes and Brahmins g 
schools ; and those form the great bulk of the population. r 
the outcasts of the village ; they form a very small section < 
although they are a very intelligent section of the population, 
guides, generally, throughout India; and I attribute to the j 
going from village to village the circumstance of their faculties bei 
cultivated. 


Ifiii 




| 5913. They live mole by their wits.?, y . „ , n .., 

I would not asperse them, because we have them in our own service m menial 
occupations; and I never heard of any pilfering committed by them, which is 

--_~.~ _11 i \i •»-» 


very remarkable, considering that they are so generally despised. The views as 
to the different schemes of education that have been held by various European 
authorities are stated in the last Report of the Board of Education. I will 
hand in an extract from that Report, which, if the Committee should think it 
desirable, may be inserted in their Appendix. I will hand in, also, an extract 
from the Report of the Board of Education at Bombay, lor the year 185(3, lor 
the same purpose. 


The same are delivered in .—(fide Appendix C.) 


5914. Chairman.] What effect do you find this education to have Upon the 
moral character of those who .receive it ? 

I have been somewhat enthusiastic in education, and therefore, perhaps, ray 
opinions are liable to a bias; but 1 have studied the question very carefully, arid, 
sitting as a criminal Judge so many years, I have had very great opportunities of 
noticing what the conduct of those young men educated in our institutions has 
been ; and ray opinion certainly is most favourable. During the whole period 
that I was a criminal Judge, I only recollect one marked case of a youth of 
education coining under the cognizance of the Judges. The main evil in. Hindoo 
morality,- which every body observes on, is the great want of truth that exists 
among them; and I have no doubt whatever that on many occasions it is not 
considered criminal by themselves ; that, on the contrary, on certain occasions 
it is considered a great merit in a man to tell lies for his own caste, or for his 
own family/ *r against the Government. I believe that, on such occasions a man 
is applaudtf in his own circle; and that, therefore, to expose such a man in 
Court, as is (ten done by catching him out in direct falsehoods, does not send 
a man a bit; Iackened in character home to his friends, but the contrary. What 
1 have obse ved of the effect of education is this, that it breaks down that spirit 
of caste, and it tends to create a public opinion amongst the educated classes'; 
and, therefore, any one of them who commits such an offence loses the good 
opinion of the others; it does, in point of fact, tend to create a new caste-men 
who live amongst themselves, and who value the good opinion of one .another 
more than they do that of their particular caste. And it is the operation of that 
feeling that is now producing those petitions that you hear of froth Bombay; 
they are disposed to throw off the trammels of caste, and to act upon their own 
judgments. Therefore my own opinion (which must be taken subject to the 
circumstance to which I have referred, of my being somewhat zealous in the 
matter) is, that the tendency of education is decidedly to introduce a higher 
tone of morality. 

5915. Do you apply that equally to those educated in the vernacular as to 

those educated in the English language r • 

No, I do not; because the schoolmasters in the vernacular language are 
Hindoos who are not imbued with English notions; they have not received 
English education, and they are just as Hindoo as the rest of the population. 

5916. Earl 
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i the island of Bombay, where we have a population of 600,000, 
„ 0 .jt before the Supreme Court. 

5919. Lord Stanley .of AMerley.] In attributing any importance to that, should 
not you recollect the class of persons educated in the schools, who are likely to 
be generally persons in easy circumstances ? 

Tn point of fact, it is found that those who attend the schools are generally, 
though of good families, very poor. The education in Bombay has been prin¬ 
cipally gratuitous, and those who are educated generally have no fortune, hut 
have to get their livelihood in life by their own exertions : 19 out of 20 of those 
pupils have had to earn their bread. 

5920. Have not persons so educated found great facilities for obtaining 
employment ? 

Decidedly. 


5921. Chairman.] Can you .devise any means of attracting to the schools 
pupils of the higher classes ? 

There have been several efforts made in the districts where the old Mahratta 
noblemen live, but. they have not been very successful hitherto. We have also 
taken every opportunity to educate young Chiefs and Rajahs, and have sent school¬ 
masters to them, hut it has not been attended with much benefit. the young 
Chief gets surrounded by persons who are willing to plunge him into t 
at once, in order to get the power into their own hands. 


of 


5922. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Have any instances come to your knowledge 


young Chiefs who have obtained a superior education? 

Not to my own personal knowledge. Young Holkar, f think, is being very well 


educated; he has had the advantages of a very excellent administrator by his 
side, Mr. Hamilton ; great pains have been taken with him, and he has shown 
many good dispositions. 


5923. What is his age ? 

He is now about 21 ; he is put in possession of political power. 


5924. Have you reason to expect that beneficial effects will be perceived from 
the education that he has received '{ 


I should say, from what ode hears, that he has profited by his education. 


5925. Is he acquainted with English ; can he speak and write English ft 
I should think so, slightly; not probably to write as the students at our 


colleges write. 


5926. He is not able to read English works familiarly? 
I cannot well speak as to that. 


5927. Lord Wyii/brd.] Is it not the fact that there is no book-reading 
in India, except Europeans, to support the expense of translating works of~science 
and works of art into the Native languages ? 

No, there is no book-reading public, certainly ; and another very powerful 
argument against efforts being made to create a vernacular literature by factitious 
efforts is, that the Board of Education have published several interesting works, 
and then have found no demand for them ; and giving away is not good policy in 
educational matters, for what a man gets for nothing he does not value : but we 
find our English books paid for because they are considered more useful, and are 
also cheaper. 


5928. In fact, there is no hook-reading public in India ? 

No ; you have no easy class in India, living upon their means, as you have in 
(20.26.) c4 Europe: 
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'^SMyfc .E. Perry. Europe : in Europe we have a large easy class who have possessions in land and 
■— possessions in the funds; hut those are not to be found to any great extent in 
2Jti a ay i 53. j n( jj a The production of works in the vernacular tongue is attended with great 
difficulty; first, in getting translations; secondly, there is no demand for them, 
because they are distasteful to the educated Brahmins from their defective style; 
and, thirdly, they are so much dearer than English works, because in England 
the outlay of a shilling produces a very good book, and that shilling's worth is a 
possession to every person who obtains it; but if it be a very bad translation of 
the life of Columbus, for instance, full of barbarisms, or full of obsolete terms of 
•Sanscrit, it is not worth the cost. 

Earl of Harrowby. 1 Why should books printed in the vernacular lan- 


5929. 


guage be dear ? 

Because the art of printing has hardly taken root in India, and because the 
demand is small. ;' ^ 

5930. Would it not be worth while to sell them at a lower rate, incurring 
some loss by so doing ? 

We have tried varidus methods; we have put them up to auction, and there 
were no bids ; the consequence is, our shelves are filled with literature, produced 
at great cost. y. ,, '] ’ 

5931. Earl of Poms.] Is any religious education given in the schools connected 
with the Board of Education ? 

None under the Government. In this report Mr. Warden enters into the 
question, and he quotes the proclamation of the Government at the time those 
provinces came under our rule: he says, “ It is not for us to question the 
wisdom of that ordinance of man which pledged the British Government in 
India to universal toleration ; it is sufficient that when the British Government, 
35 years ago, acceded to the bulk of the provinces of this Presidency, it issued a 
proclamation, intimating that ‘ all religious sects would be tolerated, and their 
customs maintained, as far as just and reasonable.’ ” He then enters into the 
question whether that course is politic or not, and states his opinion that it is so. 

5932. Has that question entered into the educational controversies at Bombay, 
and has it produced differences of opinion ? 

Not at all. I think the missionaries have at all times admitted that the 
Government could do no otherwise; for instance, at the Government Board at 
which I presided, we had three or four Christians of different denominations; we 
had a Fire Worshipper, a Hindoo Polytheist, and a Mahomedan ; and there¬ 
fore, of course, religious questions were avoided by all of us. 

5933. Are there any missionary schools in the Presidency of Bombay for the 
purpose of spreading Christian education ? 

Yes ; the missionary schools all teach religion ; that is the distinctive character 
of their schools; and I gave great offence to some of them some two or three 
years ago by expressing my opinion on behalf of the Government system, for 
I thought that the missionary system was calculated to breed great hypocrisy 
amongst the Natives. The poor Natives send their boys to the missionary 
schools, which are gratuitous. The Government schools all requiring payment 
by fees, they send their boys to these schools for the purpose of giving them an 
English education for nothing ; the consequence is, the boys go to school and 
are taught the Church Catechism, or the catechism of whatever denomination 
the missionary belongs to; they rattle off very glibly all the points of the 
Christian faith ; and then they go home and grind their teeth in defiance of all 
they have heard, and their parents encourage them and join them in doing so; 
and when the boy leaves the school, the Hindoo father boasts that he has got a 
good bargain ; that he has got his boy educated for nothing, and the boy has not 
turned Christian. I gave great offence to the missionaries by expressing my 
views upon the subject. 1 had seen the same thing in Ceylon. The Dutch 
Government had excluded from Government employ every Native who did not 
turn Christian, and the consequence was, that, the bulk of the population turned 
nominal Christians; but it is well known that they retained their Bhuddist belief, 
and merely put on this show for the purpose of getting employment. I am there¬ 
fore clearly of opinion that the Government system, in a country like India, is 
the only just one that could be adopted; and that the work of the missionaries 

should 
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classes They admit all the lotv castes indiscnmihately-;' arid the" pdof Brahtairts 
whom.,they' attract associate with those lo\y castes for the purpose of getting an 
English education. 

. - ' . ■ ' ' 

afiTs. Lord Stanley of Alderfey.T Have they any difficulty in getting as many 
pupils as they wish to instruct ; is there much canvassing for (lie purpose of 
getting pupils, or are they unable tO'take in all that wish to eovne ? 

t think that there is a great demand -for English-education ; the missionaries 
...c. - ea | ( i ea i with the ^people have always us^d English as the medium 

there any indisposition on the part of the Natives to send their 
the wfctonarv schools; is there any preference for the missidnafy 
•W Government schools? ' " ^ • 
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.,.ehceis very great for the: Government schools, where the 
:in accordance with, their own wishes ; but the Government schools 
l e for the education. 
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win/.’] I find it stated, that those who all over the country 
ools are in number 00,177, and that those who attend 
•v are 25,362. Is that quite consistent with your idea, that * 

q Government schools are the more popular of the two t 
The explanation of that is this, that the missionaries hai to 

ttiKHkli cotwdVic ia mnii' iwfte where no Gb'Venitiienf schools are to He found : 
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$ go to every eligible station, and' open a school ; and directly they 
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No ; I think the results are very small indeed. . 

5943, Chairman;] What are the chief means required," in your «: ' " 
diffusing education in Bombay? 

An increase^ peeuhiary grant is the first tWf" *'•" 
fcfon of Natiyes who distinguish themselvfeg for tbi* 

594d. Eaii'of /fowfo'.] Do ; the half-castes, or Iticto^British claisfo tal 
part in edhcatfon'; do they often become schdolm ! ' c * o ^ ? ■ ' = ^ - 

Not very much. On the Western side of Indi 
their own an competition'withEuglishulen on, one side, and Nal 
The race does not: seem to''flourish* ’ '" r - : ■' ■‘■■i‘vv . 
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5945. Would they attend the schools that the Na 
Yes.; yychave even some Europeans attending them ; sc 


' India 
nor ai 
reaeoi 
succeed in India. 


.nn. m<uu«i,uis are uoi. ai au a pact caste ; r.ne ivianrattas are consult 
tolerable caste; they are pure Sudras, and many of the best families 
selves Rajputs. . ‘ '"fob"' 


5949. Chairman.] Has them been any movement in favour of female educ 
in -India- ■ ■ fofo 
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in Bengal and Bombay. In Bengal, Mr. Bethune took up the question 
great leal and great lihemlity, and Lord Dalhousie supported bine. .'Whenever 
a great man in India favours any particular scheme, it is astoivishtnir to rrhat 
extent his influence prevails. But on Mr; Bethune’s death, I rather think the * 

support was not supplied from other quarters, and it has fallen to thd around. 
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degraded state, and were not companions to them ; and,: therefore^ by their own 
unassisted efforts, or their own efforts;- merely assisted by European friends con¬ 
nected wit!) them, they established a great many schools for tije instruction;of 
their wives and daughters ; and that is going on, very much to the atmovanee 
of the elders of the community, with do not like the introduction of hew habits ; 
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married a second wife* and that has given great umbrage to the cormh,wkity. It 
;t. to this day whether such a marriage is legal, and whether the li 
Would suecded to the property. The Farshes have felt this tliemselveh eytrgiiidiy, 
and they have been very desirous to have a law framed bv the Legislature, avid they 
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; was not diametrically opposed to our views of morality, _ .... ___ 

S tore, would dome to their aid. But the difficulty has been to get the com- 
to agree upon that subject, because, while one party would urge that 
nnt .y one wife should be allowed, and a divorce upon certain reoogmzed grounds, 
would think that the Hindoo system is a very just one, and that a divorce 

1 * '.place upon verv easy terms ; the consequence is, that nothing has 

ind tin; law has remained in a very obscure and unsettled states 
Bll® Ate .&& ' ‘H’fedLi 
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Earl oi Ellenboroitgh. J Does not the indulgence of more than one wife 
^ much fipin the system of very early marriages ? 
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No ; on the contrary, I think they would follow Ms example; but a 
Hindoo would be turned out of his caste for dining witha EnropeSun 

; , • 
5962. Chairniqn.] .JJut 'there are no religions pfejudices on the partdof a 

; Tarsee. that would prevent it ? ; . ... ^‘ 

None whatever; no more than on the part of a Mahomedan. 






, , | The Witness is directed to withdraw. 
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THE EARL OF ELLENBOROUGH in the Chair. 

: 'fi t ’ • • AA-:*aa?k ^ ■ :. r ., t. m^. 

%£££#. 

Indian Territories. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR CHARLES PASLEY, K.C.B., MpfrP e &M 
is called in, and further examined as follows; 6. la dy,- h .C.B. 

. ' . ' 31 st May 185 a. 

5R63. Chairman.) YOU Wish to give some explanation oh some part ot your -~— 

CV ' :lenCe I have drawn it up, and with your tordship’S permission I will read jt. 






When examined hy your Lordship’s dn 
T made;, a remark on*the public examinations 
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which examinations are held on ten different days,besides the vivtlvoceov oral exami¬ 
nations of the cadets oii four other days, three by me, and one by Professor W ilson, 
the Public Examiner for the Oriental Department. On one of these 14 days, all the 
drawirie-s of the first class and the best ot the other classes, whether in the Depart¬ 
ment of Fortification or of Military and Civil Drawing, and of Military Surveying, 
are inspected by me. I request j therefore, that it may 1 be clearly understood . 
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r well-being of 

;h : '3Lhh:'vtinguished'military'ei ; ffleer of : th« Company’s Serv , . H| . .. f .„ ( . 

or not. On that day the drawings of the cadets in every department, many of 
them very masterlv performances, are publicly exhibited,; and instructive sand 
■models of works of fortification, introduced by the present able Professor, which 
are varied in every' successive term, are also publicly exhibited and explained by 
the cadets of the first class, who assisted in making them. In summer the. cadets 
form bridges of pontoons, casks, &c., and sometimes fire subaqueous charges 01 , 

gunpowder by the voltaic battery in a small but convenient piece of water, and 
they are put through the manual and platoon exercises by the Lied tenant¬ 


in'' the 
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inspection of a regiment, part 
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t of them firing a salute with light field-pieces; 
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59t>0. VVeye-yo^.ever m IiKUa ? ■ ■■,. Hf? : ; v 

5967. Can you give a general idea of the progress that , lias be 
education since the year 1833, or even previously ? 

It may be observed generally, that education in India is 
origin; it has sprung -up altogether within, say,, the last.30.y.e* M 
1823, there were only two Government establishments in lad 
College at Calcutta, and the Sanscrit Cdllegd at Benayes; 


College at Calcutta, and the Sanscrit Collegg at Benaps t i mn 
1834,’ there may have been 14; and now i should say that, independ 

* .............. y. . .1 .... .. <-K.uf-i P.fl ("xsllruvno A bV»Kr irvle Ttrtid»V‘i3 P.iinnrioo tfi 


vernacular, there are 59 colleges and schools where European 

science are taught* 

... 

5968. How many students are there in those European colleges ? 
laps 10,000. 


Perhaj: 

5961 
■ Yes. 


5969. You are speaking of the whole of India ? « 

, YeS - ; I ■ 

5970, Lord Elp/iiiistone.] Are those . 
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Yes; independently of the vernacular, which consist of between 
schools, containing about 17,000 pupils. 

5971. G/iarnmn.] Does the information of whioh you. are possei 
you to say what is the condition of, the persons who attend thos< 
schools, whet her they are of high or of low condition ip life-? 

No attention is paid to caste; no distinction is (pad*-- * tW ^ ni 
.1. thn riimdion on/1 fli/a T-Yir*AAhtiaitrlrnof 


Mahomcdan, the Christian and the Hindoo con 

' •Ilf: If i|f 'I.? if 

5972. But of what claSs in society are they ? 

1 am not able to speak exactly to thattpoint; T may mention, t| 
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a i cmrd aim at u f c\cc'd } auu ouim 
e Upper PMvinefes. The colle 
. but there dfe sjrbprdinate sepuparies connected 
Scholarships' are attached, and those scholarships are 

M ‘-'M V*?"* .■ ■ ■ . . ■ 

5976. Has not Mr. Thomason been particularly zealous for the extension of 
education ? 

I consider that a very interesting experiment is going on with respect to • 
vernacular education in the North-Western Provinces ; • a revenue survey and 
settlement has taken place in those Provinces, probably over an area equal to 
that of England and Scotland ; every field, not only every farm, but every field 
has been, measured by the surveyors appointed by the Government, and all 

been recorded. These public registers are accessible to the people; but as they 
could not read and write, of course they were of very little use to them ; but 

. T . ... 11, n /1 r» n rl ttA ilno f Tri» -.nir* P t'r\ ri th * Ullfl if 1C 
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5977. In those European colleges and schools, who are the professors or 
teachers ? 

All the colleges are under European superintendence. 

5978. From whence do they come ? 

! From England. 

■ '? ’ '■■■■•;, ;; v*-. 

5979. By whom are they selected r 
The Court, of Directors.- 

5980. On, the requisition of the Indian Government ? 

Vcs , ! ' . i 1 --: ■■ ' ■ -'■'■.1 --' M - 
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5991. Where*do they find them in England? 

They have been put in nomination generally hv the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors ; and an inquiry with regard to their character and testi¬ 
monials is furnished, which he places before the Court. 

5982. in short, it is part of the patronage ? 

Yes. ' ' I'" 


||Mi 


5983. Ear! Of Fowls. ] Are any of them university men ? 

I am not aware. 

5984. Chairman.) When those gentlemen go out to India, have they any know-, 

ledge of the Mative languages ? •' ,:.y ,-Vy ; r < 


They have no knowledge of the spoken languages of India ,• nor is there any 
occasion for it. because the whole system is taught through the medium of the 


English language in English colleges and schools. 

5985; T)c yon suppose that an Englishman, knowing no language but his 
own, would be able to teach that language to a Native who knew nothing but 
Hindostanee? 
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599!. Do not they receive into that school persons of a very It 
tiOn S 7 : - 

Yes ; they pay no attention to their connexions. 


5992- What do they teach in those higher colleges ? 

'fhe whole range of European literature and science, f. si 
student who gains a scholarship must have a critical knowledge 


f. should say that a 


of the works of 


many of our essayists and historians, and must he familiar with the higher 
branches of mathematics, natural history, logic and moral philosophy, ami be 


able to compose, in English, a short essay, impromptu, upon any general subject 
of history; 


_1i , 

Do they lf * 


am mechanics ? 


5093. 

No. °. 

5994. Or anything practically useful ? ' 

In the Rourke College, which is an engineering college* where. Civil Engineers 
are prepared for public works, they learn mechanics. 


5995. When a person who has been, educated at the Hooghly College is com¬ 
pelled, by the want of other employment, to go out to the Mauritius to dig in a 
sugar-cane field (which sometimes happens), do you think that this high know¬ 
ledge is of much use to him ? 



that perhaps a link is wanting in order to give those men employment, There 
is no connexion between the Educational Department and the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments; and the consequence is, that a Magistrate or Collector 
would rattier have a man of some experience than a youth just leaving college, 
however well he may be versed in European literature. 


5996. Do you think that, in point of fact, at the present moment, if 10,000 
persons are being educated in these colleges, the supply of persons so highly 
educated and acquainted with European literature is greater than the demand for 
them in the public offices ? 


m 
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certain number to a very high standard in European literature and science, and 
’send them out among their countrymen to transmit their new knowledge to the 
community through the vernacular languages, and in that way they hope that 
the whole mass will participate in the benefits of education. , > 

5997. Are those persons educated in European literature sent to the vernacular 

,f;' schools as teachers r „ 

.No, they are not; they may in some instances have accepted situations of * 
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■ mt they have an opportunity of translating books and becon 
ad instructing their countrymen in their new knowledge, that is to 

dedge, through the medium of their own literature; there is no 
ture at present; that is required very much. 

' Lord Elphinsimu:.') Is not the training of a body of men qualified for 
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wanted a regular supply of officers for the Judicial Courts, and you could only 
get them in that way. 


5999. The question alludes at present to the European colleges; is not the 
object of them to educate the Natives, so that, they shall be fitted to fill higher 
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offices than they now holds ,.^.,„..||^piPj|pjj(|B|||p|(||pp|(|||p , 

Yes ; but I think a link is wanting between the educational and the other 
departments of the Government for that purpose ; there is no school of business 
in which a man who has obtained the education, and has passed the test, can 
qualify himself for the public service. 

6000: But still a man entering the public service, after having a good Euro¬ 
pean education, would be better fitted to rise to higher employments in it than a 
muii who had not had that education ? 

Doubtless that would be the case. 


6001. Chairman ■] Would it not be advantageous in those schools to endeavour 
to qualify persons not merely for the public offices, but also for trades and pro¬ 
fessions ; for instance, to make them good carpenters and good builders ? 

I think they have the means of providing that amongst themselves : looking to 
the specimens of Native architecture. Hindoo or Alabomedan architects appear 
quite equal to ourselves. 


6002. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] With reference to the general principle 
of the education that is given, do not you think that if, in addition to the course 
of pure mathematics (which is mainly the course that they follow), there were 
given a course of applied mathematics, teaching them the elements of mechanics, 
and explaining to them the various applications of European skill and science, it 
would give both an additional impulse to education and a practical direction of 
usefulness to it ? 

The period during which they use the college is a very short one; it is only 
three or four years. 

6003. You are probably aware that at home in our Universities—take Cam¬ 
bridge as an example, where the time of study is not longer than about three 
years, still there is a course of applied mathematics and of mechanical instruc¬ 
tion, and that a familiarity is given with machinery and with the application of 
science to useful practical purposes ? 

Yes, and it is very likely that it may be done at the colleges in India. 

■ 

6004. Lord Elphi/istone.] Are not you aware that there are in some of the 
colleges in India special classes for civil engineering, for instance, for mechanics ? 

At the Roorkee College that has been the case ; and, probably, at the Elphin- 
stone institution it may be the case. 

6005. 1 lave the Local Governments lately been directed to apply any additional 
funds to education ? 

The annual sum contributed by the Government has increased gradually since 
1823, when 10,0001. was granted; .and now, independently of college, fees and 
private endowments, it is between 70,0001. and 80,0001. 

6006. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Can you give the Committee the sums 
appropriated in a succession of years? 

1 am afraid not, any points of that kind which the Committee may wish for 
might be embraced in a return. 


6007. Chairman.] Are there any independent means of support to those 
colleges by means of subscriptions or lands or any other sort of endowment ? 

1 think there ave several Mahomedan colleges in India quite independent of 
(20. 547.) E the 
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disturbed them. 
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0008. Is not the great college at Delhi supported mainly from independent' 
resources ? 


resources r 

It is very possible that it may be partly supported by private endowment, but 
the Government has contributed largely to it. 


6000. Lord Elphimtonc.] Is not, the college at Poonah supported by private 

endowments? 

. that is another instance. 


6010 Chairman.] Can you, from any knowledge you have of the general 
course of things in India, trace the beneficial effects of the extension of education 
during the last 20 years ? ' l: '^': 

I think they may be traced very distinctly in the superior employments for 
which the Natives are jnow eligible, and to which they are now-promoted : 15 years 
ago, the civil suits which are now entrusted to the Head Native Judge were 
committed only to a European Provincial Judge after 20 years’ experience, and 
with a salary of 4,000/. a year. ' 

6011. Do you suppose that that is to be ascribed to superior education having 
fitted the. Natives for higher offices than they held before, or that it is only that 
the policy of the Government has altered ? . 

I always understood that the reason why European agency was employed to 
so large an extent was that the Natives were not qualified. 

6012! Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] Have you any doubt that education has 
contributed, and must contribute, greatly to qualify them for judicial offices and 
for other public employments ?' 

Not nnf doubt at all. 

6013. Lord IVi/njonL] Have you ever followed the course of young men 

educated in those higher schools ? ■ 

1 have not. The object was that those young men should be agents to form a 
vernacular literature; I have seen, in some instances, that they have been 
appointed Moonsiff's, which is the lowest grade of Native Judges, and the service 
being one of gradation, they would rise to the head. 

6014. With respect to those who are not absorbed in those Government 

employments, to what courses do they take ? • 1 

Many of them would be employed as instructors in the education depart¬ 
ment; others, I think, have been employed in some of the higher branches of 
the police. 


(n)l5. Chairman.} Is the main object of the increased education of the Natives 
the improvement of the vernacular literature, or has the Government higher 

^The object is the instruction of the masses by means of a vernacular literature. 


6016. Have you ever attempted to educate the higher classes with a view to 
making education descend to the lower classes ? 

The means adopted now would have that effect: you train a select few up to 
a very high standard; they communicate their knowledge to the class immedi¬ 
ately below them, and they again to the next class, until, as we see constantly 
in the history of mankind, the education will descend to the lowest classes. 


6017. Has it ever been proposed to found a college for the special education 
of the sons of Zemindars and persons of distinction ? 

I think there are one or two colleges of that sort; the Mysore Princes have 
been educated in a Mahomedan college; and I believe there are many other places 
where there are institutions of that kind; I think there are one or two in 
Bombay. 


6018. Earl of Harrowby.] Is there any reading public in India in the vernacular 
languages? 

A reading public is about to spring up from the vernacular instruction now 
communicated: the Government have two descriptions of schools, one English, 

and the other vernacular. „ . 

6019. Chairman.] 
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8019. Chairman.'] Is it found that there is a great disposition to acquire this E. Thornton, Esj. 

educational knowledge ? __ ' 

I should say only for the purposes of public employment; I do not think the 3 m Ma v <®53. 
motive is a very lofty one, but they hope thereby to get employment. ... 

8020. Is there any reluctance to learn English r 

Not at all; on the contrary, I recollect that Lord Hardhige, in the year 1844, 
established 100 vernacular schools in the Lower Provinces, and 40 of those have 
been closed in concequenee of the apathy of the people with regard to vermicular 
schools; but with Regard to the English language, there is no apathy as there is 
with regard to vernacular instruction, from thinking that the latter would not 
lead to employment. 

6021. With relation to the vernacular schools, judging from the reports made 
to you, and from analogy, do you conceive that the vernacular instruction in India 
must ultimately have a tendency to lead to a diffusion of English knowledge ? 

Doubtless ; it is the new knowledge which the educated Native learns at the 
college that he is to embody in his own language, and to disseminate. 

8022. A better education in the vernacular schools will have the effect of 
creating a greater aptitude for English education ? 

Without doubt. 

<)023. Chairman.] You mentioned, that out of 100 vernacular schools founded 
by Lord iiardinge in the Lower Provinces in 1844, 40 have been closed. Do you 
know whether in other parts ot the country many have been closed which were 
founded by the Government ? 

I think that some few have been closed, but others have been opened ; and, 
upon the whole, I think there arc more schools now than there ever were before. 

8024. Are you at all aware of the extent of education supported by the Natives 
themselves ? 

I have read a report of Mr. Adam, who was deputed by Lord William Bentinck, 
in the year 1833, to make an estimate of the state of Native education, and lie 
iound that the state of indigenous education was very low indeed. He said, that 
in many of the Provinces of Bengal, even in Moorshedabad and other large 
cities, there were many teachers who had not seen a printed book ; that there 
were many schools where there was not even a manuscript document, but where 
everything was taught by oral dictation. 

8025. Have you had any recent report upon the subject'of Native education, 
as supported by the Natives themselves, in the Madras Presidency ? 

No. 

8026. - Do you recollect what Sir Thomas Monro has said upon that -that 
education was universal in every village ? 

I do not recollect it. 

6027. \ ou have no official knowledge of such schools as those : 

None at all. 

8028. tor A Colchester.1 Did Mr. Adam’s report extend to the whole of India, 
or only to the Province of Bengal ? 

Only to the Lower Provinces. 

6029. I arl o i Powis.] Have you any information with respect to attempts that 
have been made to translate English works into the Native languages, and as to 
the success of those attempts in the circulation of the books so translated 

fliat was the case when the Oriental scheme of education was in voo'ue ; but 
that was abolished in 1835 by Lord William Bentinck ; and all the funds at the 
disposal ol the Government were to be appropriated to the purposes of commu¬ 
nicating knowledge through the medium of the English language: vernacular 
classes are attached to the English colleges, 

6030. Chai.rinq.ni] Have any attempts been made on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to effect a translation of useful English works into the Native languages ? 

„ , n r ^ af ‘ «»any, independently of the support they have given to the Agra 
school Book Society, and the Delhi School Book Society. I recollect to have 
seen advertisements announcing a translation of Mill’s Political Economv, and 
of Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, and other books of that kind. 
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to obtain a -- 

Probably not at first; b 


ledge, they would be. led to desire more. 

6032. Lord Monteagk of Brandon.] Are there not also 
nArft nmnftrlv under the name of school-books* which are 


more properly under the name of school-books* 
nacular languages for schools ? 

Yes; the . Governmeat have charged themselves with 
vernacular literature to a certain extent 


II 
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6033. Chairman.'] Are you aware that the King of Oude had Lord Bro 
work on the Advantages and Pleasures of Science translated tor his own u 
I was not aware of that; but I saw the other day that the Nabob of tl 
nalic had offered a large reward for the translation of some: useful work ; 1 
believe it was some medical work. I think the reward was as much as 5,000 or 

.. ; l * «4\ \ *■' if . *. ir 1 K '[■ & li/'.NJ V ' 

6,000 rupees. 




. , ■■ ."v'f-ioi . I' 


6034. Lord Elphinstom. ] Can you inform the Committee how many n 
schools there are in India ? _ f 

I cannot; but the information could be embraced in a return, which might be 
made to the Committee. 


6035. Chairman.] The medical schools have been particularly successful in 
India, have they not ? 

Very much so. . 

6036. Caste has not at all interfered with them ; they have no objection to 
the details of surgery? 

Not at all ; they handle the human body with as much indifference as a Euro¬ 
pean would do do. 


6037. Lord Monteagk of Brandon.] Is not that the effect of the progress of 
education: was not there, at the first attempt to introduce medical education 
among them, a great unwillingness to engage in dissections, so that they would 
only touch a goat r 

1 recollect having heard it said, that that, would be the case. 


6038. But the progress of science has familiarized them,' and shown them the 
importance of the dissection of the human body ? 

Yes. * . / ; : - 'Vi?;' 

6039. Lord Wynford.] To become good surgeons, must they not cease to 
be Hindoos? 

1 think, as soon as they become first-rate European scholars, they mu8t cease 
to be Hindoos. 


6040. Lord Monteagk of Brandon.] Have you in your office any statement in 
a tabular shape, showing the progress of education from time to time, both with 
respect to the number of schools and the course of study l 
A Return was made to the House of Commons of the number of Schools, the 
number of Teachers, the number of Scholarships, the number of Pupils, and 
so on ; and there is a little sketch in the Blue Book of the course of education 
from its commencement. 


6041. Chairman.] Do you perceive any material difference between the pro¬ 
gress of education in the four different Presidencies, except that the. North- 
Western Province is at the head of the rest ;? 

The difference between the Upper and the Lower Provinces of Bengal is this, 
that there is a great deal of apathy in the Lower Provinces, and there is a great 
deal of avidity with regard to education in the Upper Provinces. 


■ 


6042. Are not the people of tbe two Provinces totally different in character ? 
Yes; and not only that, but there is a difference in rights. In the Lower 

Provinces, the rights of the subordinate population w ere all swept away by the 
permanent settlement; and probably they have not the same motive for educa¬ 
tion that they have in the Upper Provinces, where every petty landowner has 
certain rights. 

6043. Lord Broughton.] Have you made any report to the Court containing 

educational statistics * * 

; Nothing 
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Nothing but the sketch in the Blue Book and the Returns which we have j$. Thornton 

made to the Bouse of Commons; but Reports are made by the Board of - 

Education to the Government, which are sent home. 3181 v,ay 1 

6044 Are they made specially to your department ? 

Not specially ; they are sent to the Book Office, and we get a copy. 

6045. Chairman.'] Have many Natives of India come to England to prosecute 
their studies here ? 

I have only heard of a very few; some medical students and some two or three 
others. 

6046. Have any means been afforded by the Government to persons distin¬ 
guished for the acquisition of European literature in India to come to this 
country, in order to prosecute their studies further ? 

No; I think they do not come to this country. Lord HardingeV resolution 
proposed a preference of selection for public employments for distinguished 
scholars; but that has not been carried out. 

6047. None of those who have so distinguished themselves have been sent 
to England for further education ? 

, ' No. 

6048. Lord Elphimtone.} Did not Lord Hardinge send home three or four 
medical students ? 

Yes. 

6049. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.], There was the case of Chuckerbutty, who 
was brought over by two gentlemen who had distinguished themselves in the 
civil service in India ? 

Yes. 

6050. Chairman.] Do you know of any works that have been published by 
any of those persons ? 

A number of works have been translated ; I have seen in the Agra Gazette 
a number of translations of English works, school-books, advertised. 

6051. What sort of works have they been ? 

I think, all elementary works published by the Agra School Book Society. 

6052. When Natives have, ,of their own accord, translated English books 
into the vernacular languages, what Works have they selected ? 

I am not aware, without reference to the Gazette. I have heard that at the 
colleges at Agra and Delhi, the students are employed in translating a passage 
of some English work daily into the vernacular languages. 

6053. l ord Monteagle of Brandon.] In point of fact, does not the translation 
of English literature into the vernacular language form part of the examinations 
which are frequently given in the colleges ? 

I am not aware whether it is so. 

6054. Chairman.] Are you aware whether the Hindoos or the Mahoniedans 
make the most progress in literature ? 

1 have al ways heard that the ,Y1 ahomedan standard of literature is higher than 
that of the Hindoos. The Hindoo has not anything which was not known some 
2,000 years ago. 

6055. In the schools established by our Government, are you aware which of 
the two make the greatest progress? 

I have not heard that there has been any distinction. 

6056. Are not the Hindoos supposed to have a particular talent for astro¬ 
nomy, and for mathematics generally? 

1 think that they have for arithmetic and accounts, and for some of the lower 
branches, I mean those generally at the colleges: with the masses, 1 imagine 
that astronomy is made subservient merely to the purposes of astrology. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Friday next, 

Two o’clock. 
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Die Veneris , 3° Junii 1858 . 


LORDS PRESENT: 

Lord Colchester. 

Lord Wharncuffe. 

Lord Wynford. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Lord Monteagxb of Brandon. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


I he REVEREND ALEXANDER DUFF, D. D., is called in, and further 

examined as follows : 

6057. C/uiinnan.] YOU stated in your last examination the opportunities vou 
had had oi becoming acquainted with a large portion of India; can you tell'the 
Committee whether any means have been employed to ascertain the state of 
education among the Natives in Bengal ? 

From time to time various measures have been adopted to ascertain it; most 
ot them, however, very imperfect. Dr. Francis Buchanan, nearly 40 years ago, 
did a good deal to throw light, in his statistical investigations, upon that subject, 
as well as upon the many other subjects into which lie was appointed by the 
Supreme Government to inquire. Private individuals also have accumulated a 
good many illustrative facts ; but the whole state of our information on the 
subject was very unsatisfactory till Lord William Bentinck took it up with his 
characteristic energy ; lie deplored the imperfect administration of justice and 
the corruptions ol the police ; but he had the sagacity to discern that no remedial, 
measures in these departments could prove effectual without the adoption of 
fitting means for the intellectual and moral elevation of the people themselves ; 
and that, tor the wise choice of such means, it was necessary to know the real 
nature and extent of the prevailing ignorance ; accordingly, in the year 1835, he 
appointed Mr. William Adam, a special Commissioner, to inquire into the whole 
state ot indigeuous education in Bengal and Behar; his inquiries were very 
minute, and the results were very satisfactory so far as regarded the immediate 
object of his commission. 

6058. How did he proceed in his inquiries ? 

At first it was supposed he might go piecemeal throughout every district and 
village of Bengal and Behar, but he soon found that that would not do ; that it 
would take a liietime, or rather the lifetime of many men to go into the whole of 
the details connected with 36,000,000 of people; the expedient, therefore, was 
resorted to of fixing upon, what is called there, a tannah or police subdivision 
m each ot the Zillahs; zillahs and tannahs, in point of extent and population 
corresponding somewhat with the departments and arrondissements of France : 
that was selected on joint recommendation alike of Europeans and Natives, who 
were acquainted with the zillahs, as the most likely to furnish a fair specimen or 
sample of the state of education in the zillah generally; his object then was to 
go with the utmost minuteness into the inquiries in connexion with that parti¬ 
cular tannah ; to visit every village and hamlet himself, and, by the help of his 
Native agents, learn all the required details at every house ; he had drawn out 
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tabular forms, with distinct columns and headings, which were to be filled 
i a view of ascertaining the number of children under live years of age, 
-jd June 1853 . t £ e nHm t,er between five and 14, the number of individuate above 14, the number 

i - of elementary schools and schools of learning, the numbers deceiving instruction 

of any kind, the different kinds and degrees of instruction, the condition and 
qualifications of the teachers, with an immense variety of other details calculated 
to bring out clearly the educational state of things among the people: this vast 
mass of information he classified and condensed into several reports, which were 
sent in to the Government and afterwards published. 

6059. Earl of Ellenborough.] Did not that method of inquiry create great 
suspicion among the Natives ? 

Every inquiry at the outset, in connexion with any subject whatever, will in 
the first instance, in India, lead to suspicion, more especially on the part of the 
' country or village population. Such is the character of the Native mind in the 

Mofussil or country districts, that it is naturally full of fear and suspicion, very 
much arising from its extreme ignorance and long habituation to the exactions 
of tyranny and oppression. The object of a minute statistical inquiry must be 
to them at first very unintelligible, and cannot fail to excite various apprehen¬ 
sions. Indeed, I do not know any subject of inquiry ever instituted by the 
Indian Government which did. not in the first instance occasion sundry suspicions 
and alarms. Those were encountered by Mr. Adams, as he tells us in his 
report; but by lhp employment of proper means, by sending out persons who 
had knowledge and experience of the Natives beforehand to give, intelligence of 
liis coming, and of the object of it, and by various other prudential measures 
which were adopted by him, all suspicions were gradually allayed, and he 
obtained all the information he required. So in other parts of India, for instance, 
in the North-West, similar investigations were instituted by Mr Thomason some 
years ago. These, in some places, originated very strange, and what would be 
considered in this country not only groundless but monstrous surmises in the 
first instance; but those were speedily assuaged so soon as the Natives came to 
understand the real end and object which was contemplated. 

6Q60, Did you ever yourself communicate much with the Brahmins ? 

I have had a good deal of communication with Brahmins in Calcutta, and 
more or less in other parts of India. 

6061. Did you ever hear that being a freemason of high grade gives extra¬ 
ordinary facilities in communication with a Brahmin ? 

I cannot say’ that I ever heard that seriously and definitely put forth. 

6062. Chairman.] What was the result of the inquiry as to the course of 

instruction given in the Native schools ? 

The result of the inquiry in that respect proved, that not only was the instruc¬ 
tion given in most of the'schools exceedingly deficient in quantity, hut also of 
an exceedingly meagre and inferior kind in quality; indeed, to a great extent, 
exercising a very vitiating and deteriorating influence. Mr. Adams divided the 
subject into two great departments, the elementary and the learned; meaning 
by the latter, the higher instruction given through the media of Persian, Arabic 
and Sanscrit; and by elementary education the communication merely of the 
ordinary elements of reading, writing and arithmetic, through the medium of 
the vernaculars— chiefly Hindi and Bengali. In connexion with, this latter 
department, facts were brought out indicating that not only were those humble 
arts taught very imperfectly, but that all manner of very vitiating, and in fact 
polluting legends and stone’s connected with the gods and goddesses were at the 
same time communicated to those children who were under instruction. On this 
subject 1 can speak from my own positive observation and experience. I believe 
that in a Native Bengalee school, while those ordinary arts of reading and 
writing are taught very imperfectly, the influence ot the instructions altogether 
is such as tends to subvert the foundations of moral character. I am prepared, 
if it be thought desirable, to give full specific and detailed information upon 
that subject. The Natives themselves make no secret of the matter: nor have 
I over found that they had the least objection, either to our knowing what 
was taught in their schools, or to our repeating it, or proclaiming it to the 
world. I have done so myself in the midst of them, from the purest and 
most friendly concern for their welfare. Upon this very subject of indigenous 
J education, 
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education, I have in Calcutta published statements expository of its sinister Rev. j.ThtjftDJ). 
character, furnished by the Natives themselves; and given accounts of facts ~~ 

and scenes brought by their aid within the scope of mv own observation. 3 ■ 1 S3- 

I never found thdt there was the least objection taken to this course. They 
simply said, “ It is the fact; it has been so with us from time immemorial.” 

Of the almost universally current school compositions, the contents of which 
are carefully committed to memory, I had authentic copies in my possession. 

Even the best of these, a series of sententious sayings, in the proverbial style, 
amid some things negatively, and a few positively good, contains much that 
breathes a spirit of enmity, revenge, selfishness, covetousness and carnal indul¬ 
gence. Others, again, directly and formally reach some of the more obnoxious 
parts of their system of idolatry and superstition. They teach, for instance, very 
sy stematically the virtues of the River Ganges, and its soul-purifying influences, 
with different marvellous legends and stories, which fix themselves ineffaceably on 
the minds of the young, and help to mould and shape their conduct for life. 

Then, again, with regard to the character and actions of the gods and goddesses, 
they have legends and songs concerning them, which they constantly rehearse; 
and I must say, in general terms, without going into any loathsome details, that 
many of these are of an exceedingly demoralizing nature. 

6063. Earl of FAlenborough.'] Some of them are heroic legends, are not they ? 

There are such—such as those taken from the Romayum; but even those are 

continually mixed up, not only w T ith much that is wildly extravagant, but much 
that is also grossly polluting. It is impossible to understand in this country to 
what an extent they contrive to mix up those things together. 

6064. Lord Mont Eagle.'] It is very much the same as the old Roman and Greek 
mythology, is not it? 

There is this difference, that you find in India much of what is more palpably 
revolting to the moral sense; and in many respects more monstrous, with refer¬ 
ence to the imagination. Besides, we are accustomed in this country, from 
earliest youth, to look upon all this mythology of Greece and Rome as consisting 
of mere fables, that are dead and gone out of the region of all practical in¬ 
fluence; and we are, accordingly, too apt to forget that at this moment, in India, 
the principles and alleged facts of what we call mythology are taught and believed 
in as undoubted verities, revealed to holy sages by inspiration of the gods, and 
thus become powerfully influential in imparting; their own darkly checkered 
hue and tinge to the character and conduct of deluded votaries. 

6065. Chairman.'] With respect to the instruction which you state is given in 
these schools, is your objection confined to their teaching certain doctrines of 
religion of which you do not approve, or are you regarding those legends as 
improper subjects of education in themselves; the custom in those schools was 
merely to inculcate them as traditions ? 

Those legends and stories are undoubtedly embodiments of the doctrines of 
religion with the Hindoos, and, as such, are taught by them as matters of course ; 
just as we should teach the doctrines of our religion to our children. And my 
objection to them as constituting a portion of the subject-matter of education 
does not come merely from my being unable to approve of them as doctrines of 
religion, but also because they are improper subjects of education in themselves. 

What I say is this, that apart from any consideration, at all of the abstract 
question as to the foundation on which they may be alleged to rest, those are 
stories about the sayings and doings of gods and goddesses, which are inculcated, 
not as doubtful traditions, but as divine verities, and which in themselves are to 
a great extent immoral, and have a demoralizing tendency. 

6066. Lord Stanley of .Alderley.] Would not your objections to such teaching 
apply to their teaching their religion at all ? 

Doubtless it would; but on them must rest the responsibility of so doing. 

Their religion, if taught at all, cannot be taught without teaching those things; 
they form a constituent part of it. I have answered the question merely to indi¬ 
cate that the state of things, as far as indigenous elementary education is con¬ 
cerned, is in the lowest and most unsatisfactory possible condition, both as to 
quantity and as to quality. It is not only negatively defective, but positively 
vicious. In it there is nothing to awaken the mind—-nothing to expand, in¬ 
vigorate or healthfully direct the faculties—nothing to unchain the iron bands of 
(20. 28 .) F mere 
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mere custom and usage-nothing to check or prune the wild luxuriances of the 
passions—nothing to excite benevolent feeling or inspire with generous ennobling; 
sentiment;—but everything the clean contrary of all this. -In short, nothing 
in this world can well be found to surpass it in its extreme meagreness on the 
one hand, and in its blunting arid vitiating tendencies on the other. 

6067 Chairman. j Is the secular education given in those schools of a very 
mediocre character ? 

The secular education given in those elementary schools, of which alone I have 
been hitherto speaking, is exceedingly meagre. Indeed, it is to the meagreness 
or mediocre character of the secular part of it that tny remarks have chiefly 
referred They learn very imperfectly to read and write and cipher ; they have 
no printed hooks, and a great part of them have no written manuscripts; what¬ 
ever they learn, they learn orally by dictation from the teachers. The school 
operations may be carried on under a tree, or in the verandah of a temple or 
dwelling-house. There are very few school-houses erected and set apart for the 
purpose of the indigenous elementary education of the Natives of Bengal. The 
school discipline also is one of extraordinary and spirit-crushing severity ; almost 
enough of itself to produce a full crop of low cunning and servility. Then, with 
regard to what has been called u learned v education, it is as unsatisfactory in 
many respects as the elementary: in the M ussulman learned schools they teach 
Persian and Arabic with their several literatures; in the Hindoo learned schools 
they teach Sanscrit and all the literature connected with the Shastras. With 
regard to Arabic, there are some schools in which they teach what has been 
designated formal Arabic, which consists of the formal or ceremonial reading of 
certain passages of the Koran, and is the greatest force in the name of education 
to be met with anywhere: the schoolmaster himself does not pretend to know 
the meaning of anything he reads or teaches; he does not profess to know any¬ 
thing about it, except the letters ; he knows their form, and he knows how to 
put them together, and the sounds of the letters when so combined ; his object 
is only to teach the mere mechanical reading of certain Koranic sentences, which 
are used afterwards for superstitious purposes. In the learned schools, properly 
so called, Arabic is intimately combined with Persian; and there the ordinary 
branches of Arabic and Persian literature, philosophy, science and theology are 
taught, such as grammar, rhetoric, logic, law, geometry, Ptolemys astronomy, / 
metaphysics, the external observances and fundamental doctrines of Islam. The 
state of learning is very much like what existed in Europe before the invention 
of printing; while . the spirit of the Mahomedan system tends to generate 
haughtiness, pride and lust; to stimulate the malignant passions of hatred and 
revenge, and to encourage the craving after conquest and blood. So, again, the 
Hindoos have their learned Sanscrit Colleges. In I ndia they have not anything in 
the nature of what we should call here a University, in which all departments of 
knowledge are taught in their several colleges; they usually confine the teaching 
to one great branch : some of the Brahmins take up one department; they give 
themselves wholly to the sttfdv, say, of grammar; others to the study of rhetoric; 
others to the study of logic ; others to one or other of the pantheistic philosophies 
or theologies ; others again to the study of astronomy, or rather astrology; and 
so with other branches. Since the students do not go through a general or 
comprehensive course of studies, but generally devote all their days to some one 
branch, they often become thorough masters of it. All these systems also abound 
with endless extravagances, and hair-splitting subtleties ; they tend to generate a 
great deal of mere pride of intellect and superciliousness of spirit; add. by being 
mixed up with the defence of all their ordinary gross idolatries arid sensualizing 
superstitions, they help to consolidate and perpetuate the whole fabric of popular 
delusion and error, cruelty and crime. Morally considered, therefore, there is 
no really beneficial tendency in the education given in any of the learned schools; 
and even intellectually it is not of a kind which conveys anything truly sub¬ 
stantial or ennobling; anything which directly tends healthfully to brace and 
invigorate the faculties. Acuminate them it may and does : but it is in the 
way of worthless metaphysical subtlety and refinement, like that of the school¬ 
men in the middle ages in Europe; so that, altogether, the picture one draws 
from the whole aspect of these indigenous schools, whether elementary or learned, 
is one of a gloomy and depressing description. ~ 


6068. What proportion of the youth are found to receive education ? 


That 
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That was made out by Mr. Adam with a degree of accuracy which may very 
well be relied on; without going into the details, I may state in one or two sen¬ 
tences the result. Before, however, doing - this, 1 may say with regard to the 
accuracy of these results, as it has been sometimes called in question, that from 
my own observation and experience, I have had many opportunities of testing 
them; moreover, by being connected with hundreds of intelligent young men 
living m different villages throughout Bengal, I Was often enabled to obtain 
statistical information, which served to corroborate the findings of Mr. Adam. In 
these several ways, 1 have come to be strongly persuaded in my own mind 

that, in the mam, their accuracy is very remarkable, and approximately 
complete. 


6069. Earl of Ellen borough, j Are those village teachers selected bv the heads 
ot the village, and paid from any fund supplied by them ? 

1 here are great varieties in that respect: speaking of the teachers of the 
elementary schools, some of them are hired by the villagers and get regular 
wages; some again set up for themselves, and are supported by fees and pre¬ 
sents; those lees and presents are endlessly diversified in kind, a portion of them 
being in money, a portion in clothes, and a portion in rice, fish, fruits, salt, 
tobacco, and all. manner of viands. The aggregate income derived from all those 
sources is often exceedingly limited; 1 think it is something like this : beginning' 
with lirhoot, where it is lowest, the average income of the indigenous elementary 
schoolmasters is only about U rupee a month. 


6070. Can any man live upon a rupee and a half a month ? 

It is astonishing on how very little in the Mofassil a man will contrive to 
live; but the one and a half rupee, which may be all that he gets for teaching 
may be somewhat supplemented from other sources. 

6071. Lord Mont Eagle.1 Do you include the value of the presents which 
they receive in the rupee and a halt ? 

. Yes ; SS$ ^ere may be presents from old scholars, or on special festival occa¬ 
sions, not included; or the teachers may have a little plot of ground of their 

own which they cultivate ; or something may be drawn from incidental employ- 
ments. 1 * 


6072 Earl of Ellen borough.} One would hardly think that any man would 
devote himself to teaching for a rupee and a half if he could get three or four 
rupees by working in the fields ? 

In many parts of the Mofussil two rupees a month would be reckoned verv 
high wages among the ryots. People living only in Calcutta do not know what 
ttmstate of things is out in the remoter districts. This rate which 1 have given 
m lirhoot is the lowest. In that zillah the state of elementary education is fully 
more bacKward than in any other; at the same time, the schools of a higher 
grade, or Sanscrit schools, abound there in greater proportion than elsewhere 
1 find that between the elementary schools and the learned schools in India there 
is no connexion whatever; they are designed for two different classes of persons 
entirely: the lower is not a preparation for the higher; the higher is not the 
consummation of the lower; they have no mutual dependence: the one is for 
the trading and agricultural classes, merely to qualify them for business; the 
other is for the Brahmins and others, who mean to give themselves to the higher 
studies. b 


6073. Lord Mont Eagle.'] Are there any endowed schools ? 

There were formerly a great, many of those Sanscrit schools endowed; and 
even now, m the north of Bengal, there are several of them which have partial 
endowment, that is to say, they have lands which have been given to them. 
Having mentioned the lowest average pay of the vernacular schoolmasters, I 
may now state that the largest average is in Moorsliedabad, where it is about 
four and a half rupees. 

they°? 4 Earl ° f Ellenl>orou S h -'\ 1 hey "would be Mahomedans there, would not 
From the history of Moorshedabad, they might be expected to be so. 


6(375. Principally, would not they? 

A considerable proportion would" be Mahomedans, but not so many as one 
might be led antecedently to anticipate. Generally it was found that the relative 

r 2 proportion 
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D. proportion of Hindoo scholars was much larger than that of the Mussulmans. 
Once more it may be added, that the average salary of the indigenous vernacular 
schoolmasters for the whole of Bengal is about three rupees, and that of the 
teachers of the higher learning about double that amount. 

6076. What would be the cost of the rice on which they would live? 

’ In the Mofnssil, usually from eight annas to Is. for a maund or 80 ibs. In 

completing my answer, with respect to the proportion of the instructed popu¬ 
lation, I may now state, that in looking over all the tables, and making a calcu¬ 
lation for the whole of Bengal —the investigation having been carried on in 
different parts of different zillahs— the result comes to this: the aggregate 
average for all the districts of Bengal, as to the adult population who can read, 
is only 5 4 per cent., leaving 94 4 of every 100 adults wholly destitute of all kind 
and degrees of instruction whatever. Then as to the juvenile population, 366 in 
1,000, or ll-30tbs, is found to be the number below 14, and of that number 
below the age of 14, 3-7ths are of an age to go to school. Taking those 
numbers, and applying them to Bengal and Behar, the result is this : that of 
children of a school-going age, there are only 7$ out of every 100 who receive 
instruction of any kind. 

6077. If the instruction be so bad as you believe, the smaller the number who 
receive it the better ; is not that so ? 

Except only the mechanical part; so far as that goes, it is turned to a useful 
purpose in keeping accounts and reading and writing letters. Whether then we 
look at the totally inadequate or even noxious school-education of the very 
small instructed minority, or the total absence of school-education in the ease 
of the vast overwhelming majority, while all are left exposed to the ever-active 
energy of an education of circumstances for all manner of evil, what a case of 
tremendous necessity is made out for the immediate and vigorous adoption of 
measures towards the sound education of the millions of the juvenile population 
of India, measures without which all other remedial measures of an improved 
legislative, judicial and administrative policy must prove in their effects com¬ 
paratively abortive. , , , 

6078. Lord Mont Eagle.] To what age do you confine the school-going 

portion? .... 

From five to fourteen. Taking that as the basis, and making a calculation, it 
conies exactly to what I have stated, viz., 7| out of every TOO. 

6079. Lord Privy Seal] That investigation refers to Bengal alone? 

To Bengal and Behar; there being in Bengal and Behar six millions and a 

half of a school-going age, only about half a million receive instruction of any 
kind or degree; that is to say, there are more children of a school-going age in 
Bengal and Behar alone than double the population of all Scotland, who get no 
scholastic instruction of any kind or degree. 

6080. Chairman] Are there any similar returns from the North-Western 

Provinces '! ... 

In the North-Western Provinces various attempts have been made to ascer¬ 
tain the state of education. Mr. Thomason has put forth many efforts, by means 
of the Collectors and other agents. I do not know that, the matter has been 
gone so minutely into as it has been in Bengal; but there is no question of this, 
that very great" pains have been taken to ascertain the facts there. The result, 
after successive corrections and revisions, I find stated lately to be the following: 
the population in the North-Western Provinces consists, first, of Mahomedans, 
3,700,000; secondly, of Hindoos, 19,000,000 ; making a total population of 
23,000,000. Assuming the number of male children fit for instruction (no 
females at all getting any instruction there) to be one-twelfth of the entire 
population, which is nearly the proportion assumed for Bengal, the number of 
male children fit for instruction would be 1,900,000. The number of children 
actually instructed is, Mahomedans, 16,000; Hindoos, 54,000; making a total of 
70,000; so that this gives a per-centage of scholars to the number of male 
children fit for instruction of scarcely four in 100. 

6081. Earl of Ellenboroug/i] Is the nature of the education given in the 
North- Western Provinces as objectionable as it is in Bengal ? 

From all the information given in the reports of the various parties,. I should 

say 
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say that the general characteristics of it must be very much of the same de¬ 
scription. It is exceedingly meagre in its quantity, and exceedingly defective in 
its quality. 

6082. Though Mr. Thomason takes great interest in Native education, do 
you think that those gentlemen to whom he sends those queries take the same 
interest, and trouble themselves much about giving correct answers: 

1 should say that in the North-Western Provinces there lias been a ver)' 
remarkable esprit- de corps diffused throughout the whole of the Civil Service by 
Mr. Thomason ; so that, in general, they seem almost to vie with each other in 
earnest desire to accomplish whatever purposes he may have set his heart upon. 
There have been, doubtless, cases iu which civil servants did not enter warmly 
into those investigations. In one case a member of the Civil Service declined 
to act on high conscientious grounds; and these grounds were of such a future 
that they ought to have been sacredly respected. With that special except ion, 
I am not aware that there were any who decidedly refused ; and many of them 
seemed to go into the design with considerable spirit. 

6083. Lord Privy Does the return you speak of refer to the indi¬ 

genous schools of the country? 

It does. 

6084. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Does it include Mahomedans as well as 
Hindoos? 

Yes, it includes both. 

6085. In speaking of the objectionable nature of the instruction, do you apply 
vour observations as much to the Mahomedan schools as to the Hindoo 
schools ? 

There is much that is objectionable in both; but the objectionable parts are 
somewhat different in kind. There is not the same mass of wild legends rela¬ 
ting to gods and goddesses in the Mahomedan system ; but still there are legendary 
traditions without end and without number, which have been multiplied. 1 jj fact, 
there have been extraordinary corruptions of Koranic Mahomedanism, which are 
commonly in vogue among the people, and though not of the same monstrous 
and extravagant kind as those which are current among the Hindoos, yet they 
are not of a description which can be said to be truly invigorating to the intellect 
or improving to the heart. With respect to the learned schools among the 
Mahomedans, they are, in their general tendencies, very much akin to the San¬ 
scrit schools of the Hindoos. 

6086. Cl/air man.'] Have you similar returns from Bombay and Madras ? 

With respect to Bombay, the same efforts have not been put forth there to 

ascertain flie state of indigenous education. Attempts have been made, but they 
are not of the same satisfactory nature as those which have been put forth in 
Bengal and Agra. Mr. Elphinstone, in his minute of December 1823, gave a 
great stimulus to the cause of Native education in Bonibay; but though that 
minute abounds with many excellent suggestions and counsels, it did not call 
for statistical returns as to the amount of educational destitution. Such returns, 
however, were attempted, in an unsystematic way, by different parties in different 
districts. Mr. Robinson, the Collector of the Poonah district, thus reports, in 
the year 1825 : the estimated amount of male youths in the district, according 
to him, taking them from live to fifteen years, was 60,000 ; the estimated total 
of scholars who learn the spoken languages of the country was 2,400 ; that is 
25 of the whole number which ought to be taught, which ife at the rate of four 
percent. At a later period, in the Bombay Education Report for 1842, it is 
stated, that in nine Collectorates in the Bombay Presidency, the names of which 
are given, the average proportion of male children receiving instruction to the 
whole number of male children between the ages of five and ten, which is the 
period there taken, is 17 per cent. But here the difference of ages assumed, 
even if the proportion were accurately given, makes it impossible to institute a 
correct comparison with the Bengal or Agra Presidencies. Moreover, the 
Government schools, as well as the original Native indigenous schools, are 
included in this estimate; they are mixed up together, and there is no account 
of the total population by which the estimate might be corrected. With regard 
to the Presidency of Madras, again, it has generally been supposed that that. 
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Dufc D.D. Presidency hue been, better off, in respect of indigenous instruction, than the 

g • others. 1 find that, in the year 1822, Sir Thomas Munro ordered inquiries to 

n . li n e i p .j. jjg mat | e ag t0 the statistics of indigenous education ; which orders were highlv 

approved of by the Court of Directors. I find afterwards, in 1826, Sir Thomas 
Munro himself suppKing this summary of the returns : he says, “ Out of a popu¬ 
lation estimated at twelve and a half millions” (an estimate which more recent 
inquiries have shown to be a great deal too low) “ there are only 188,000, cl¬ 
one to 67, receiving education. This is true of the whole population, but not as 
regards the male part of it, of which the proportion educated is much greater 
than is here estimated; for, if we take the whole population, as stated in the 
report, at 12,850,000, and deduct one-half for females, the remaining male 
population will be 6,425,000 ; and if we reckon the male population between 
the ages of five and ten yeaVs, which is the period when boys in general remain, 
at school, at one-ninth, it will give 713,000, which is the number of bojfs that 
would be at school if all the males above 10 years of age were educated; but 
the number actually attending the schools is only 184,110 ” (the discrepancy 
between this and the former number is in the original), “ or little more than 
one-fourth of that number, i have taken the interval between five and ten years 
of age as the term of education, because, though many boys continue at school 
till 12 or 14, many leave it under 10.” That, as far as it can be depended on, 
would also indicate tha| though, in some respects, the proportion might bo 
larger at Madras, yet it is immensely short of what it ought to be—short by 
at least three-fourths. I am not aware that since that time any systematic 
attempts have been made to ascertain the state of the indigenous education at 
Madras. 

6087. When did the British Government first commence its operations with 
regard to education, and of what description were they? 

The first effort put forth by the British Government in connexion with Native 
education was by Warren Hastings, in the year 1781, when he founded the 
Mahomedan College at Calcutta. This was founded by him at first at his own 
expense ; he laid out some thousands of pounds upon it; which, however, 

I believe, were afterwards refunded, and he got it endowed to the extent of about 
3,000 /. a year. His great object in founding that institution was, to conciliate 
the prejudices of the Mahomedans, and to secure their good-will The design 
was, through the agency of learned Maulavis, to touch Arabic and Persian, with 
the whole range of Mahomedan literature, including theology and ritual obser- 
- vances The next attempt on the part of the British Government was by 

Mr. Duncan, at Benares, in the year 1791, when he founded there the Sanscrit 
College, which "was designed to accomplish the same purpose for the Hindoos, 
Which the other was intended to accomplish with regard to the Mahomedans. In 
this Sanscrit College at Benares, the whole range of Sanscrit literature tyas to be 
taught, and has been taught, by learned Brahmin Professors. Both of those 
institutions went on professedly accomplishing the objects for which they were 
established ; but very much in the hands of Natives, there were endless mis¬ 
managements. The Government interfered repeatedly, with a view of rectifying 
matters ; but even up to a very recent period, they have been in a vex-y unsatis¬ 
factory condition. The Benares Sanscrit College, upon which great pains 
were bestowed, was particularly examined some years ago by a member of 
the Civil Service, Mr. John Muir, an eminent Sanscrit scholar, who was also 
appointed for a short time as acting Principal; he gave in a report of the state of 
the college, as he found it, in the shape of a memorandum to the Government of 
Agra, with suggestions for its improvement. As coming from probably the 
highest authority in the North western Provinces in the department of Sanscrit, 
literature, if the Committee are desirous of knowing what the exact state of 
things was at so late a period in the Benares College, it will be found in this brief 
Appendix D. report, which 1 beg to deliver in.—(Tide Appendix D.) 

6088. Lord Privy Seal.] What is the date of it ? 

It was in the year 1844. In it we have the calm deliverance of one of the 
greatest friends and masters of learned Orientalism. The subject is altogether 
one of very great importance in India in many respects. 

6089. That has reference to the Benares College ? 

Yes ; only to the Benares College. 

6090. What 
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the number of students educated there 

The average number is small, being only between 50 and 60. And yet, with 
its large staff of European Principal, and a dozen Brahmin Professors, and hand¬ 
some scholarships, the college costs the Government annually about 20,000 rupees, 
or 2,000 /. Various attempts have been made to improve it; but the Brahmins of 
Benares are the highest. Brahmins in India, at least they reckon themselves so, 
and they are of a peculiarly stiff, intractable, unimprovable character. 

6091. Do not they teach any branches of English literature there ? 

Great efforts have been made to graft something English on the Oriental 
system, but they all tailed till within the last few years Dr. Ballantyne, in 1846, 
went out from Edinburgh an excellent Sanscrit scholar, and he at, last succeeded, 
to some extent, but with the greatest difficulty. On the older Brahmins he failed 
in making any impression at all. He could not get any one of them to believe 
that there was one jot or tittle in the whole range of English literature which it 
was worth their while to bestow a moment’s time or attention upon. 

6092. Lord IVgyford .] Was not there an attempt to absorb the revenues of 
this college at Benares into a fund for the education of English servants ? 

That came under the general attempt made in the year 1835, by Lord William 
Bentinck. 

6093. Might not that in some degree account for the anxiety of the Natives to 
resist the introduction of English ? 

The resistance to graft English on the old stem of learned Orientalism was 
manifested in many ways long before that. The fact is, that ihere is a red! 
uncongeniality and natural repugnance between the entire spirit and genius of 
the two systems of Anglicism and .Orientalism. In Calcutta, where of course 
there is a greater force put forth altogether by the British Government, and the 
Natives come much more into contact with the general influences of European 
society, and the Native mind is, in consequence, more liberated from narrow 
prejudice, the attempt to graft something of English upon the Sanscrit College 
succeeded partially more than 20 years ago ; hut at Benares the attempt failed 
till within the recent period already indicated. As I said, the learned Brahmins 
there could not be persuaded that there was anything worth their while to 
bestow a moment’s attention on in the whole range of .English literature arid 
science, until at last Dr. Ballantyne’s efforts were crowned with partial success. 
By his own conciliatory manners, by dint of earnest, persuasion, and by pre¬ 
vailing on the Government to allow certain scholarships to such as would 
commence the study of .English, he ai length got a few of the younger 
Brahmins detached for that purpose. Having visited the institution at the 
close of 1849, J found that with all his efforts and w ith scholarships of from 
five to fifteen rupees a month at his disposal, he had succeeded in detaching only 
13 who could be induced to give a moment’s attention to the study of English. 
As a matter of educational curiosity, it may be stated, that being of' ages from 
20 to 27, and having their minds already considerably exercised and cultivated 
through the medium of Sanscrit, he did not begin English in the elementary 
spelling-book style that we adopt in this country; he commenced the moment 
they had learned the letters, and could put them together, by placing Bacon’s 
Novum Organum into their hands ; since then he has translated that work, in 
part, at least., into Sanscrit; a copy of which I saw the other day. 

6094. Chairman.'] What measures were next suggested after the establish¬ 
ment of this college ? 

'1 he Government, in point of fact, did not do any thing more with respect 
to Native education than maintain the Calcutta Mahoinedan and Benares 
Sanscrit Colleges for many years. In 1811, Lord Mirito put forth an elaborate 
minute upon the subject of Native education; in that minute be pointed out 
very clearly the decay of Native literature, arising from many causes, such as 
the presence and supremacy of a foreign British Government, the diminution of 
the resources of Native Princes and Chiefs; and he suggested, without any 
apparent knowledge of, or reference to, its intrinsic character, that it would be 
desirable to do something more for the purpose of maintaining this Native 
literature. His proposition, accordingly, was to endow’ two new colleges for 
Sanscrit learning, one at Nuddea, about 70 miles north of Calcutta, and the 
other in Tirhoot: this was the proposition; but in this, its original form, it was 
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never carried into effect at all. Afterwards, in the year 1821, when the Govern¬ 
ment began to consider the whole subject, the suggestion was, that in lieu of those 
two proposed colleges at Nuddea and Tirhoot, there should be one consolidated 
college at Calcutta, with an annual income of 30,000 rupees, or 3,000/. In 
1823, it was resolved to erect a handsome edifice for the new institution. 
Up to this time the Government had done nothing for Native education in 
Bengal, beyond what has now been stated ; then, as regards English education, 
the Government was not the first to begin or originate such a system in Bengal. 

6095. Earl of Ellen borough.] Are there any Native establishments for English 
education at Muttra and Brindahun? 

For English education there are no Native establishments; but there are 
several small establishments, that is, Hindoo and Persian schools, just of the 
same kind that are to be met with in other parts of the country, of which an 
account is given in the Educational Reports for the North-Western Provinces. 
Of the Hindoo schools, there are 19 in Muttra, and 22 in Brindahun; of the 

Persian schools, there are 19 in Muttra, and 3 in Brindahun. 

6096. The state of society is altogether very peculiar at those two places, is 
not it? 

It is very peculiar. Muttra is not a place for learning as Benares is: it is 
the cradle and nursery of a large proportion of the more ordinary popular idola¬ 
tries and superstitions. 

6097. Brindahun is still more so, is not it ? 

Brindahun is closely connected with Muttra; being regarded by the Hindoos 
as the birthplace of Vishnu, and the principal scene of celebrated exploits, it is 
resorted to by great multitudes for the worship of that god, and the visitation of 
the holy shrines. 

6098. Chairman:] When did the British Government take up the subject of 

English education ? . . 

English education was in a manner forced upon the British Government; it 
did not itself spontaneously originate it. The system of English education com¬ 
menced in the following very simple way in Bengal. There were two persons 
who had to do with it; one was Mr. David Hare, and the. other was a Native, 
Ramohun Roy. in the year 1815 they were in consultation one evening with a 
lew friends, as to what should be done with a view to the elevation of the Native 
mind and character. Ramohun Roy's proposition was that they should establish 
an Assembly or Convocation, in which what are called the higher or purer 
dogmas of Vedantism or ancient Hindooism might be taught; in short, the Pan¬ 
theism of the Vedas and their Repanishads, but what Ramohun Roy delighted to 
call by the more genial title of Monotheism. Mr. David Hare was a watch¬ 
maker in Calcutta, an ordinary illiterate man himself; but. being a man of great 
energy and strong practical sense, he said the plan should be to institute an 
English school or college for the instruction of Native youth. Accordingly he 
soon drew up and issued a circular on the subject, which gradually attracted the 
attention of the leading Europeans, and among others, of the Chief Justice Sir 
Hyde East. Being led to consider the proposed measure, he entered heartily 
into it, and got a meeting of European gentlemen assembled in May 1816. He 
invited also some of the influential Natives to attend, ihen it .was unanimously 
agreed that they should commence an institution for the teaching of English to 
the children of the higher classes, to be designated “ The Hindoo College of 
Calcutta.” A large joint committee of Europeans and Natives was appointed to 
carry the design into effect. In the beginning of 1817 the college, or rather 
school, was opened; and it was the very first English seminary in Bengal, oi 
even in India, as far as I know. In the joint committee there was a prepon¬ 
derance of Natives; and partly from their inexperience and inaptitude, and 
partly from their absurd prejudices aad jealousies, it was not very well managed 
nor verv successful. Indeed, had it not been for the untiring perseverance of 
Mr. Hare, it would have soon come to an end. The number of pupils enrolled 
at its first’opening was but small, not exceeding 20; and even all along, for the 
subsequent five or six years, the number did not rise above 60 or 70. Ihen it 
was, when they were well nigh in a state of total wreck, and most of the Euro¬ 
peans had retired from the'management in disgust, that Mr. Hare and a lew 
others resolved to apply to the Government for help as the only means of saving 
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sinking institution from irretrievable ruin. The Government, when thus Rev. A.Duff,D.U 
appealed to, did come forward and proffer its aid upon certain reasonable terms —~ 

and conditions ; and it was in this way that the British Government was first 3 d June 1853 , 
brought into active participation in the cause of English education. ~ 

6099. Lord Privy Seal.] In what year was the help of the Government first 
. given to that school J 

In the year 1823. The Government then came forward and said, in sub¬ 
stance, “ If you will allow us to appoint a duly qualified visitor, so as to give us 
some control over the course of instruction, we will help you with a considerable 
pecuniary grant,.” Hut however equitable the proposal that they, as large sub¬ 
scribers to the funds, should have an influential voice in the management, such 
was the blindfold bigotry of the larger moiety of the Native committee, that the 
interposition of the Government, even in the mild form proposed, was at first 
very stoutly resisted. At length the sober sense of the smaller moiety prevailed. 

The first visitor happened to be Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson, the famous San¬ 
scrit scholar. It was not, perhaps, an appointment altogether congenial to his 
other pursuits, he being thoroughly wrapped up in Sanscrit and Sanscrit lore of 
every sort. But still, as his influence with the Natives was deservedly great, he 
was appointed to the office ; and, as an honourable man, he rigorously resolved 
to do his duty. He very soon threw new life into the system, and got it very 
much improved; the number of pupils soon also greatly increased, so that alto¬ 
gether there was a great deal of zeal manifested, and a considerable degree of 
success attained. At the same time, so far as the Government were concerned, 
their views at the outset, with regard to the best mode of communicating Euro¬ 
pean literature and science, were somewhat peculiar and contracted;’in other 
words, their view seemed to be, that ^whatever of European literature and science 
might be conveyed to the Native mind, should be conveyed chiefly through Native 
media; that is to say, the learned languages of India for the Mahomedans, 

Arabic and Persian ; and for the Hindoos, Sanscrit. I believe it can be shown 
from a long induction of facts, that this was the predominant spirit and intent of 
the British Government. So that they did not take up English education, at 
first, upon the enlightened idea that English was to be the grand medium of 
transfusing, as it were, European literature and science wholesale and broadcast 
into the national mind of India; but they took it up very much on the principle 
that as there must be translations into Sanscrit ( and Arabic, in order to convey 
portions at least of European literature and science to the Native mind, there 
must be translators. Now, by securing a certain number of Natives who could 
know English well, and be at the same time well acquainted with their own 
learned languages, they might translate certain standard English works into 
those languages, and so introduce piecemeal, and in comparatively fragmentary 
forms, European literature and science into India. This seemed ’to be the favourite 
plan entertained by the Government and its responsible advisers for many years. 

And, certainly, neither the British Government nor the Hindoo committee at the 
outset could foresee, and they did not anticipate some of the results which followed 
from this attempt to introduce the full range of purely secular English literature 
and science, wholly unconnected with religion, at once through the medium of 
the English language. Results, however, within a few years did begin to appear 
which somewhat astonished them all—results for Which they were not in auy 
way prepared, inasmuch as every thing was new, and there had been no ante¬ 
cedent experience. The plain fact is this, that, as previously stated, Hindooism 
is an extraordinary compound ; and in that compound are strangely blended 
not only things which we should reckon religious, but things which we should 
reckon purely seculajj. Hindooism embraces in its learned department, not only 
the pantheistic and philosophic theories of different schools, the cosmogonies 
and theogonies of the gods, and such like, but it embraces all the branches of 
what we should reckon ordinary science, such as geography and astronomy. 

Everything, in short, is included, music and medicine and all. Indeed,! do not 
know what is excluded from its all-comprehending embrace; consequently, 
every thing is sacred there; for their theory is, that all those things have been 
taught by the gods, and are contained in books which are inspired by the gods, 
and which are, therefore, of divine infallible authority. This is, unquestionably, 
the theory and the prevailing practical belief, as any one who knows the Hindoos 
will at once be ready to testify. Now, all the physical systems of Hindooism 
( 20 . as.) G abound 
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abound with palpable, glaring, demonstrable errors. Such being the facts of the 
case, the inference must be quite obvious in a moment to every reflecting mind, 
viz,, that you cannot introduce into any Native institution, through the medium 
of the English language, the full range of English literature and science, without 
coming into hostile contact and collision, in every direction, with Hindooism. 
You cannot teach, for example, the true system of geography without demolishing 
the false Hindoo systems of geography to atoms. You cannot teach the true 
system of astronomy without exploding the erroneous Hindoo system to atoms. 
Ydu cannot teach even political economy, or any other social science, with all 
the advantages flowing from it, without coming into contact with their theory 
and practice of caste. The result, then, of introducing the wide range of 
English literature and science into this institution called the Hindoo College, 
uncorrected and unregulated by any religious influence, was, that at a very 
early period those young men had thieir minds opened up to a new and strange 
world-’ Every thing to them was fresh and novel and exhilarating ; they were 
made to gaze, for the first time, at a grand panoramic succession of phenomena 
in the unsealed realms of true history, science and philosophy: it seemed like 
the unsealing of the entire range of their mental vision. They were thus 
suddenly thrown adrift from their ancestral hereditary ideas; completely tossed 
from the moorings and the anchorages of old Hindooism No wonder, though, 
for a while they became perfectly wild and extravagant. They had been taught 
in this institution no religion, because the policy of the Government was not to 
interfere with religion directly. They now did, however, very essentially inter¬ 
fere, without designing it; because they helped to destroy the authority of fahe 
systems and sacred books upon which their religion depended. In opening up 
, the minds of the young Hindoos in the manner now explained, it is a simple fact, 
that by the year 1829, or thereabouts, that is to say, six or seven years after 
the Government undertook the assistance and supervision of the Hindoo College, 
at, the request of the Native managers, all the higher young men in it were no 
more believers in Hindooism than if they had been born and brought up in 
Great Britain. Hindooism to them was destroyed utterly; and they began to 
parade their emancipation and freedom from the ancient yoke, by sporting some 
very wild opinions, and indulging in sundry extravagant freaks and excesses. 
The parents and guardians not unnaturally took the alarm at all this outburst, 
and resorted to various plans and expedients to arrest its farther progress.. 
One of the teachers, a Mr. Derozio, an East Indian, was a man of immense 
energy of character, and had great influence over the Native young men; the 
Natives, consequently, were led to attribute blame to him, as if he had been the 
author of all this confusion ; but there really was no blame justly attributable 
to him; the fault, if fault there was, did not lie at his door v but at that of the 
system. He, in troth, did nothing, except that he zealously taught what he 
had been appointed to teach, wholly irrespective*'of consequences ; and that helped 
to destroy Hindooism. 

6100. Lord Prill/ Seal.'] Was he a Christian r 

He was nominally a Christian ; but at that time there is reason to think that 
he was a believer in no settled faith. This whole subject is one which occa¬ 
sioned a great deal of inquiry, and excited a great deal of interest in Bengal, 
and, historically, it is a matter of considerable importance. The details of it 
are singularly instructive. I could furnish those details at some length, if there 
were any desire to obtain them, either now or afterwards. It might be regarded 
in the light of a vital and turning point in the history of education in India, as 
indicating the precise character of English secular education, that is, education 
without religion, and its natural effects and results when it came into contact, 
without any modifying or counteracting influences, with the Native iqind under 
the regime of Hindooism. 

6101. Lord Wharvdiffe.] You say that the consequence of the system of 
education pursued in the college at Calcutta was to produce very wild and 
extravagant notions among the young men ; do you mean that they were entirely 
without belief in religion at all ? 

I mean that at that time those young men really came to be without belief in 
religion at all. It happened just to be the very time at which I arrived in Cal- 
, and I came in contact with them immediately on my arrival. It is a 

simple 
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- !S«inaple a«4 notorious fact, that at that time they were without any belief; that 
they were really infidels in the wildest sense of the term—in fact avowed atheists. 
They Have never been at any subsequent period in a state of such frenzied extra¬ 
vagance ; and all this was brought about, not by missions or missionaries, but 
by the joint action of the Government and Natives themselves. One of these 
young men, a Brahmin, in a newspaper which he started, thus testified : “ The 
Hindoo College, under the patronage of the Government, has, as indeed it must have, 
destroyed many a Native’s belief in Hindooism. Mow could a boy continue 
to worship the sun, when he understood that this luminary was not a devatah 
(divinity), but a mass of inanimate matter ? How could he believe in the injunc¬ 
tions of such Shastvas as taught him lessons contrary to the principles inculcated 
by his lecturer in natural philosophy? The consequence was that the castle 
of Hindooism was battered down. No missionary ever taught us/meaning him¬ 
self, the editor) to forsake the religion of our fathers; it was Government that 
did us this service.” 

6102. Was there nothing done at that time to substitute a true belief in the 
place of the superstitions which were destroyed by that system of education ? 

Unfortunately not on the part of the Government; the Government did 
nothing. Coming into contact with those young men immediately on my arrival 
in Calcutta in May 1830, and finding that nothing was being done for them,. I 
happened to take up my residence in the same square as the Hindoo College, 
partly that I might see more of them as well as of the Hindoos generally. I was 
wont to go almost daily itfto the college, and privately some of the students 
used to come to me. At first, however, they were so full of conceit, so proud of 
their new attainments, that it was with with difficulty they would listen to any¬ 
thing at ail! They looked upon the Brahmins, by this time, as impostors, and 
loudly declaimed against them as such. One of them wrote a sort of comedy in 
English, which turned the Brahmins and Hindooism into downright ridicule. They 
sometimes met them in the street, made a circle round them, and talked very 
jeeringly, and even insultingly to them, boldly proclaiming that the reign of 
Brahminism and imposture had come to an end; all which tended greatly to 
exasperate the Native community. They became also very careless, or even 
reckless too, as to other duties. Wild notions sprang up amongst them as to parental 
rights and filial obedience, and various other social obligations. Finding this to 
be the state of things, there was a great anxiety to see what could be done to arrest 
this wiki rolling tide. They looked upon Christian ministers asin the same category 
with the Brahmins, that is, as mere pretenders, upholders of priestcraft and 
impostors. Not having been brought into contact with any of them, and 
not having been taught otherwise, that was their settled impression, so that the 
difficulty was at first to get a hearing at all ; and the only way in which a hear¬ 
ing was at last obtained was by trying to conciliate them in various ways ; by at 
first saying nothing very special 8 or particular to them upon the hated subject 
of religion, but by trying to indicate to them in different ways that a man 
might be a Christian minister, and yet have common sense; that it was 
not necessary, in order for a man to be a Christian minister, to drop all know¬ 
ledge of literature, philosophy and science. Seeing, for instance, that they 
were very fond of certain departments of mathematics and metaphysics, the 
great endeavour was to talk to them on those subjects. Accordingly, some of 
them used to come to my house to discuss those matters, and I used to go to 
them, and more especially to their debating societies, which they held several 
times'in the week. At last several of them, having been brought to see that it 
was not very rational after all to be constantly declaiming against all religion, 
and particularly Christianity, of which they were obliged to confess they were 
entirely ignorant, agreed to come to my house and hear something in'the way of 
a lecturenipon the subject of religion, provided they were allowed, at the same 
time, to enter die lists freely and combat every proposition upon equal terms. 
Indeed, there is no doubt that their design and expectation was to expose the 
fallacies of any arguments I might advance, to put me down entirely, and to 
demolish Christianity utterly, thinking, in their ignorance and vain conceits, that 
it was altogether a delusion, just as they had found or proved Hindooism to be. 
There were two or three individuals who joined with me in this first attempt. One 
of them was the present Bishop of Madras, then simply a devoted chaplain of 
the East India Company, Dr. Dealtry. We agreed to give a series of lectures 
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Duff,D.D. between us ; the first of them, upon the subject of the evidences of natural and 
revealed religion, which devolved upon me. Some 50 or 60 of those young men 
met in a room of my house one night, and the first lecture was delivered ; but 
being a new thing entirely, the first attempt of the kind that had ever been made 
in Bengal, or, so far as I know, in India, there was a prodigious ferment imme¬ 
diately created among the Natives. A number of the parents went to the 
managers of the Hindoo College and said, “ If you do not prevent those young 
men going there, thejr shall be withdrawn from the college.” The excitement 
was exceedingly great, so that altogether it was felt to be prudent to pause and 
do no more for a time. A statement of the facts thoroughly satisfied the 
Governor-general that there was no undue rashness or indiscretion on our part. 
Things went on quietly for about 12 months, when, from a sudden and unex¬ 
pected train of circumstances, a number of them were virtually thrown loose 
out of ordinary Hindoo society. Then it Was that a numbfer of them agreed 
again to renew the hearing or attending upon the proposed lectures and dis¬ 
cussions. Accordingly, a second time- the attempt was made by myself alone,* 
on my own responsibility; for by this time I had become more thoroughly 
acquainted with the mental habits and cherished opinions of the young men. 
Some 50 or 60 attended. The first object was to prove to them that, there was a 
God at all, for, in reality, they avowed atheism. This matter was gope into at very 
considerable length. A summary account of the whole of the argumentative 
processes which were gone through—processes fashioned and moulded to suit 
the peculiarity of their requirements— is now in my possession, with various colla¬ 
teral details ; and I can produce it to the Committee if they so wish. But with¬ 
out at present unduly trespassing on the Committee’s time, the result may be thus 
briefly stated. Having one public lecture each Week, they first of al l agreed to listen 
to it without interruption, upon the condition that they might immediately after 
be allowed to tear it all to pieces as freely as they liked ; then they used to remain 
for hours, often till past midnight, discussing and debating. At first they were 
very supercilious, and sometimes even grossly insulting. Nevertheless, the reso¬ 
lution was firmly taken to bear with all, and patiently to persevere. Sa» pro¬ 
ceeding with a regular systematic course in the midst of endless interruptions 
and divergencies, when doubts still remained on their minds, they sometimes 
came to me through the week to get them solved j sometimes they put them 
into writing, asking me to answer them the next night when we met. Thus, at 
last, they came one and all to see that there were substantial grounds for believ¬ 
ing in the existence of a God. That conclusion having been arrived at, we were 
now prepared to go to the next step, and ascertain il', besides the manifestation 
of Himself in the works of creation, He had ever manifested Himself in the way 
of a special revelation. This opened up the whole subject of the Christian evi¬ 
dences, and we went step by step through these evidences, in ways and forms 
purposely adapted to the peculiar circurostanceftof those young men, they at the 
same time controverting every thing, as we advanced, just as they chose. Then, 
at last, having come to the conclusion of the Christian evidences, the state of 
conviction in the minds of those young men was this : a few said, “ On the 
strength of those evidences, we cannot but believe this Bible to contain a reve¬ 
lation from God.” Some of them, on the other hand, having been foiled in 
argument, went off altogether ; others, . again, were in a somewhat negative 
state, neither positively believing nor disbelieving, contented simply with saying, 
“ We can no more assert that this Bible is not a true revelation from God, but we 
cannot as yet directly and absolutely take it up and believe it as divinely autho¬ 
ritative truth.” Since, therefore, it. was admitted by some that this must be a 
revelation from God, and by others no more violently gainsayed or contradicted, 
the next inquiry was, what this revelation really did contain ? This led to a 
disquisition upon the principles or doctrines of Christianity, unfolding these in 
ways and forms suited to their peculiar state* In little more than 12 months 
after the commencement of those lectures and discussions (for they were carried 
on with great earnestness, some of the young men having nearly the whole of 
their time at their disposal, which enabled us to get through a vast quantity of 
matter within a very brief period), first one, then a second, and then a third, 
came forward, practically saying, “ We not only now believe this Bible to be a 
revelation from God, but we have apprehended its peculiar doctrines ; we believe 
them ; we feel their force in our minds, and their influence upon f «ur hearts; 
we felt that we needed salvation, and we have found it here. We wish, there¬ 
fore. 
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fore, openly to abjure Hindooism and atheism, and all superstition, and as 
openly to embrace Christianity.” Such was the final result with regard to a few. 

6103. Lord Prii'tj Seal.} How many? 

A\ that particular time there were three, who came one after another; others 
subsequently followed. They who first came were men of good caste; one of 
them a Kulin Brahmin, that is, of the highest grade of the highest caste. Two 
of them are still living; one of these, Gopi Nath Nundi, has for years been 
labouring as an ordained minister in connexion with the American Presbyterian 
mission, in the North-West Provinces. The other, the Rev. Kristina Mohan 
Banerjea, has long been well known to numbers in India and in this country as 
a man of more than ordinary talents and accomplishments. Some time after his 
baptism, lie joined himself to the Church of England, and is now one of the 
Professors of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

6104. Earl of Ellen borough.] Is not he a Parsee ? 

■ He is a Kulin Brahmin of the highest caste; he, with the others who came 
forward at that time, were among the most distinguished of the young men as 
ringleaders throughout the whole of their previous wild career. Prom their 
cases having been the first of the kind that had occurred in Bengal, and from 
their fearlessly coining forward and openly embracing- Christianity, a great 
sensation was naturally produced alike in the Native and the European mind ; 
for before these occurrences, it was wont to be currently remarked and constantly 
reiterated by a certain class in Calcutta, that it was impossible to convert a high- 
caste Hindoo, and especially a Brahmin. 

6105. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Did that instance of conversion stand 
alone ? 

No ; that was only the first of a series ; I referred simply to the immediate 
result of those lectures and discussions undertaken to counteract the evil effects 
of the Government system of education pursued in the Hindoo College. 

6106. Lord Wharncliffe.] What was the date of those Conversions ? 

Those conversions took place about the end of the year 1832. 

6107. Chairman.] What change in the system of education was effected by 
the resolutions of Lord William Bentinek, in March 1835? 

I have previously stated that the great predominant system carried on by the 
Government was of a twofold nature; first, to uphold certain learned Oriental 
institutions for their own sake; and secondly, through the learned languages 
taught in them, to convey selected portions at least of the literature and science 
of Europe. By degrees, the profitless or injurious tendencies of learned 
Orientalism were becoming more and more apparent; while, at the same time, 
the power of the English languagft its rapid and immediate power in transferring 
European literature and science into the Native mind, had become glaringly 
patent. The slowness and inadequacy of the process, as involved in the transla¬ 
tion scheme, bad also become abundantly manifest; first, works had to be trans¬ 
lated at great expense; various translations had been finished, and others begun, 
and large sums of money were demanded; and after all, it was found that some 
of them were translated in such a style—the newness of the subjects in the 
Oriental languages requiring, to a great extent, a new creation of technical 
terms—that it would be almost necessary that the translators should be hired 
and employed again to interpret their own translation. The consequence was, 
of all these discoveries, that there arose, alike within the circle of Government 
officers, and without the Government sphere, two schools of educationalists 
who came into something like a violent antagonism. One was for maintaining 
the old system; and the other for doing away with the old system, and giving 
attention more especially to the English language, and through it transfusing 
English literature and science. A great controversy thus sprang up upon that 
subject—a controversy which, im substance, has been revived subsequently in 
other parts of India. The design of Lord Wiiliam Bentinck’s resolutions was to 
bring all this controversy to an end : his resolutions are very brief, and they are 
of great moment as connected with the history of education in India ; therefore, 

I have brought a oopy of them with me, which, with some remarks of my 
own, illustrative of their real scope and significancy, and vindicatory of their 
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propriety and excellence, so far as they go, I will leave with the Committee, 
—(Vide Appendix E.) The leading object, of those resolutions was to undo the- 
old system altogether; formerly the great object being to uphold Oriental 
literature and science. The Governor-general declares, in his resolutions, 
that now the great purpose of the Government should be to introduce European 
literature and science instead ; that whereas formerly the design was to introduce 
whatever European literature and science was to lie inculcated through Maho- 
medan and Hindoo media; hencefprth the great object should be to introduce 
European literature and science at once through, the medium of the English 
language; the result of this resolution, with regard to the Sanscrit and Maho- 
medan" Colleges, would be this, that, without affecting existing interests, that is 
to say, without depriving any of # the Brahjnin professors of their salaries during 
their*lifetime, or the students of their stipendiary allowances during their college 
term, when any of the former died or vacancies occurred in the latter, it would 
become a question with the Government whether they should ever again fill up 
any of those situations; m short, the chief and predominant design of those 
resolutions was gradually to get quit of the Sanscrit and Mabomedan Colleges 
altogether, as belonging to a past age—to an age which might' be characterized 
in Europe merely as a mediaeval age-- an age which taught many things that 
were in themselves very frivolous, very worthless, or even greatly worse, and 
which had very little in them that was really improving either to the head or 
heart; to get quit, I say, in connexion with the educational cause, of those col¬ 
leges altogether, with their attenuated scholastic subtleties and spurious or vicious 
literatures, and false sciences, and speculative pantheisms of different idealist and 
materialist schools, and elaborate defences of the popular idolatries and supersti¬ 
tions, and establish instead new institutions for the higher learning, which would 
convey at once the whole mass of improved European literature and true science 
into the Native mind through the means of English, and then distribute these 
through the vernacular media far and wide throughout the land. All this might 
be illustrated and confirmed at length by abundant details, if there were any need 
for it. 

0108. What counter-changes were effected by Lord Auckland’s minute ? 

After the passing of Lord William’s Act, the Oriental party, as it was called, 
were naturally dissatisfied at the prospect of the ultimate abolition of their 
favourite colleges. The consequence was, that they tried again and again to get 
those resolutions of Lord William Bentinck abrogated. A new controversy in 
consequence arose, reviving something of the old acrimony, so that at last Lord 
Auckland came forward, apparently as a mediator in the matter; and his minute, 
dated Simla, 1839, was seemingly designed to effect something like a com¬ 
promise between the parties'; One object ot his minute was to uphold to the 
utmost all that Lord William Bentinck had dflne with the view of promoting 
English literature and science through the medium of the English language; 
but, on the other hand, his purpose was to abrogate so much of Lord William 
Bentinck’s resolutions as went to the ultimate abolition ot the Sanscrit and Ma~ 
homedan Colleges ; in short, he restored these again to the footing which they 
held before Lord William Bentinck’s resolutions were passed; and he granted 
certain sums of motley, in addition to the previous sums allotted to education in 
India, in order that those purposes might be carried out. 

6109. Lord Privy Seal.} The Sanscrit Professorships, instead of dying out, 
were to be restored ? 

Yes, to be restored; and the whole Oriental system perpetuated^ as it had 
existed originally. That was the purport of his minute, and it has dictated the 
system which has been followed ever since. Such a minute, ol course, with 
its restoration or revival, so to speak, of the antiquated and, in many respects, 
obnoxious Sanscrit and Mabomedan learning, caused again a great deal of dis¬ 
cussion and vehement controversy ; but no further change or modification has 
since been effected in the system. 

611.0. There was not sufficient time, was there, between the administration ol 
Lord William Bentinck and Lord Auckland to give much effect to the minute 
of Lord William Bentinck ? 

No; the principal effect which that had was with regard to the students. 

i lie 
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The fact was, that almost all the Brahminical students had stipends. Those, of 
course, as they left the college, agreeably to Lord William Bentinck s Act, had 
not their places supplied. 

6111. Chairman.] Are you acquainted with the resolution of the 10th of 
October 1844, by Lord Haidinge? 

Lord Hardinge’s educational resolution was of a different kind altogether from 
any of those now referred to ; it is very short, and I have brought a copy of it— 
(Vide Appendix F.}— as it has made a considerable noise m India. The design 
of the resolution was this: up to the time of the resolution, that is, up to the 
year 1844, the Government, as such, had taken no notice formally or officially of 
schools or seminaries, apart from its own system of operations. It had been 
found and acknowledged that young* men were brought up in some of those 
■seminaries with mental capacities and acquired attainments as high as those 
belonging to the alumni of the Government colleges, and often with characters 
greatly more unblemished ; but they were ignored, so to speak, and overlooked, as 
if they were so many non-existences. The design of Lord Hardinges minute, 
therefore, was hailed at the time by all parties as a noble and generous design ; 
since bis Lordship's object was to encourage all well-constituted and well-conducted 
educational institutions. In furtherance of this liberal object, the Government 
service was to be freely thrown open to the best qualified, that is, the most talented 
and highly educated young men, not of the Government colleges only, but 
out of all other institutions, howsoever originated or supported. This was the 
manifestly avowed purpose of Lord Hardinge’s minute ; he required, accordingly, 
that a list should be furnished from the different non-Government. institutions of 
the best young men trained up in them, that they might be embodied with the 
lists of the best young men from the,Government institutes. 

6112. Can you explain the reasons which prevented the students of those 
Government institutes from availing themselves of the advantage held out by that 
resolution? 

The students of the Government institutions availed themselves to a consider¬ 
able extent of it * they were the students of other institutions who did not and 
could not ami themselves of it; many of the Government students came forward, 
but not the students of other institutions. The reason is obvious: the Council 
of Education fixed on a narrow and sectarian test or criterion of , examination, 
which was applicable to the Government colleges only; that is to say, they fixed 
upon the books and subjects which were taught in the Government colleges, and 
some of them taught exclusively there, and they made an examination on these 
the sole test and criterion for obtaining a place in the list of candidates qualified 
for the different grades of Government employ. Of .course, young men brought 
up in other institutions of the highest grade, and especially the higher Christian 
institutions, where some of the- books and subjects now referred to were not 
taught, but where other books and subjects were taught, far better calculated to 
enlarge and invigorate the intellect, to purify and replenish the heart, aud thus 
act beneficially for the best interests of society, felt that they were placed at such 
a disadvantage that it would be an injustice and an indignity to ask them even 
to appear in a competition of the kind proposed. This was the real cause why 
they could not come forward. It was a restricted and limited test, founded on the 
narrow and exclusive system pursued in the Government colleges. Aud that it 
was a test very restricted and limited, beyond what Lord Hardinge had ever 
intended -a test, therefore, wholly unfitted to carry out his really liberal designs, 
and utterly unsuited to all other institutions except those of the Government— 
was at first admitted by the Council of Education itself; for when they first 
publicly intimated their plan of giving effect to Lord Hardinge’s resolution, they 
apologised for not being able, on account of the shortness of the time, to mature 
a scheme by which full justice might be dofte to the students of other institutions. 
They consequently recommended such students to hold back till such time as 
arrangements could be made that would put them on equal tqrrns with the 
candidates from Government institutions; but such a time never came; 
and such arrangements, though promised, were never made. The Council 
having thus failed to implement its promise, no students from non-Government 
institutions presented themselves for examination. After the lapse of two or 
three years, the Government of Bengal, finding that no young men came forward 
from other institutions, ordered the Council of Education to make inquiries as 
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to the cause. This led to a correspondence. between other parties and the 
Government Council of Education, which clearly and fully brings out all those 
matters to which I have now referred. The whole subject has given prodigious 
dissatisfaction, not only to non-Government parties, but also to many of the 
Government officers, who have been offended at the partiality of the Council of 
Education, and its inexcusable failure in carrying out Lord Hardinge’s liberal 
policy. The Court of Directors, also, in ca.m and measured language, expressed 
their disapproval of the conduct of the Council in ttie matter. Besides, the 
partial, plan adopted was found to prove injurious even to the Government 
students; it led, as some of us showed, or endeavoured to show, to a mere 
system of what might be called cramming, and nothing else. A few' books and 
subjects were pored over everlastingly through the twelvemonth, and nothing but 
those; so that while the memory was exercised, there was little or nothing fitted 
or designed to invigorate the mind, or elicit and mature talent. It was more the 
mnemonic art. that was cultivated, than the faculty of judgment or of reason. 
Indeed, the judgment or reason was apt to be overlaid and paralysed by a mass 
of remembered crudities. Of course, wherever there was great original vigour 
of intellect, it might display itself in spite of that cramming system; but that, 
in all ordinary' cases, the tendency of the narrow system adopted was what has 
now been stated is indisputable. And this the Council of Education itself appears 
at last to have discovered; for, in their last report, that for 1851-2, the Secretary 
distinctly admits that “ the consequence” of the “ present plan” is an “ attempt 
to commit to memory a mass of matters on various subjects without exercising 
the judgment or reasoning faculties ; a species, in fact, of mere cramming.” So 
far well; yet there is no appearance of a disposition or intention to do tardy 
justice, in the spirit of Lord Hardinge’s resolution, to the students of other 
institutions; while the leading conductors of such institutions have reasonable 
ground for complaining, that though the Council has in its public report freely 
commented on the correspondence that passed between it and them, it has never 
published that correspondence to enable others to judge ol its merits, but only 
furnished one-sided statements of their own relative to its contents, which repre¬ 
sent the whole subject in a garbled and mutilated form. 

6113. Earl of Elknhorough.] Do not Lord Hardinge’s resolutions stand, or 
have they been subsequently altered? 

Lord Hardinge’s resolution has stood; but it has been practically a dead letter 
as respects all "institutions except the Government ones; and even as respects 
the Government ones, it has not succeeded to any great extent Its decided 
effect, as carried out by the Council of Education, has been to narrow the course 
of instruction,' and cramp the mental faculties. Besides, in five years only 35 of 
their own students have passed their own chosen test, six in the first class, and 
29 in the second; and of these only eight or nine have found their way into the 
public service of Government. 

6114. Chairman :\ Is not the Medical College one of the most valuable of the 
Government institutions ? 

The Medical College at Calcutta may in many respects be said to be t|*r most 
remarkable and useful institution which the Government lias ever set up. 1 here 
is one also at Madras, but on a smaller scale ; and there is another at Bombay'. 
There were many apparentlv insuperable difficulties in connexion with the oiigi- 
nation of the Medical College, as any man knowing the nature of Hindooism 
would anticipate, more especially from the great antipathy that there was to have 
anything to do with touching a dead body—that being pollution in their eyes. 
They had, it is true, a sort of Medical College before, conducted through the 
media of the learned languages after an antiquated and very unprofitable fashion. 
But the progress and liberalizing influence of a thoroughly English education at 
length bore down all obstructive prejudice and bigotry; so that the new Medical 
College, established on the most improved European model, has been triumph¬ 
antly successful. 

6115. Lord Privij Seal.] Has this English education in the medical and other 

branches •continued to have the same effect which you described the first school 
in Calcutta to have, of uprooting their faith in the old religion without supplying 
them with anything else ? , . 

Circumstances are now considerably different from what they were then, as 
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the Natives but the Government one. There was nothing, therefore, to coun¬ 
teract or neutralize the effects of it, so far as these were injurious. Since then 
other institutions of a Christian character and with nobler tendencies have 
sprung up ; and young men have been highly educated in those other institu¬ 
tions—young men who are equal to those in the Hindoo College in point of general 
literary and scientific attainments; but who, if not Christians (though several 
of them have become such), are Christianized in their tone of thinking and 
feeling, and who mingle with the young men connected with the Government 
institutions; so that now there are matiy neutralizing and counteracting in¬ 
fluences emanating from those other institutions. Besides, as already stated, 
means have been resorted to, and from time to time repeated, by Christian 
missionaries, for arresting the evils connected with the Hindoo College system 
of education ; so that the infidelizing effects of the system have not of late years 
been so nakedly and palpably developed as in former times. 

61IG. Do not those other institutions produce the same effect? 

Institutions of a Christian character cannot be said to produce the same 
infidelizing effect as was produced at the Hindoo College. They do produce the 
same effect with regard to uprooting Hindooism, but as they simultaneously 
convey a knowledge of the principles of the Christian faith, young men grow up 
there in a very different state of mind on the subject of religion from that of 
the young men who are connected with the Government institutions. They 
have a respect for the truths of religion ; and even when not converts, they have 
often an intellectual belief in the doctrines of the Christian faith; while the 
general tone and bearing of their whole mind and character is moralized and 
improved. 

6! 17. Chairman.] Did not you found an institution at Calcutta yourself? 

I did. One object of my going out to India originally was to establish an 
Educational Institution there on Christian principles. 

6118. Lord Privy Seati] In the institutions which you speak of, not being 
Government colleges, you say that, aloug with secular education, you convey a 
knowledge of Christian principles; do you mean to say that you insist upon 
teaching the doctrines of Christianity as a necessary condition of giving them 
secular education ? 

Acting not officially nor authoritatively in any way, nor in connexion with the 
Government, (but simply upon our own responsibility as individuals, we very 
plainly and simply tell the. Natives what we mean to teach. YVe avow to them 
what our general and special objects are. No Native need come to us but with 
bis eyes open, and of his own free accord; but everybody who does come 
spontaneously will be taught such and such subjects; the doctrines of Christianity 
being an essential part of the instruction. 

6119. To what extent do you teach them in that way ? 

To the entire extent of whatever knowledge we possess ourselves. 

6120. Chairman.] What are the immediate objects of those institutions r 

With regard to the immediate objects of such an institution as that which I 

was sent out to establish, they may be thus briefly stated : one great object was 
to convey as largely as possible a knowledge of our ordinary improved literature 
and science to those young persons ; but another and a more vital object was, 
simultaneously with that, as already indicated, to convey a thorough knowledge 
of Christianity, with its evidences and doctrines. Our purpose, therefore, was 
twofold; to combine as it were together, in close, inseparable and harmonious 
union, what has been called a useful secular, with a decidedly religious educa¬ 
tion. The ample teaching of our improved European literature, philosophy and 
science, we knew would shelter the huge fabric of popular Hindooism, and 
crumble it into fragments. But as it is certainly not good simply to destroy, 
and then leave men idly to gaze over the ruins; nor wise to continue building 
on the walls of a tottering edifice; it has ever formed the grand and distinguish¬ 
ing glory of our institution, through the introduction and zealous pursuit of 
Christian evidence and doctrine, to strive to supply the noblest substitute in place 
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of that which has been demolished, in the form of sound general knowledge and 
pure evangelical truth. In this way we anticipated that, under the ordinary 
Messing of Divine Providence on the use of appointed means, many of the 
young men would become Christian in understanding, and a fair proportion of 
them Christian in heart. We then reckoned that if, of either or both of these 
classes, one and another were added in continued succession, the collective 
mind would at length he freely set loose from its ancient fixed and frozen state, 
and awakened into light, and life, and liberty. And as life is self-propagating, 
and light communicative in its nature, we entertained the humble but confident 
hope that we might ultimately and happily succeed in combining the three 
inestimable blessings—individual good, the ever-renovating principle of self- 
preservation, and the power of indefinite extension: of these, our immediate 
and ultimate objects, no concealment was ever made ; on the contrary, they were 
at all times, and in every imaginable form, openly avowed and proclaimed. And 
lest any Native should lie under any delusive impression on the subject, it was a 
standing rule in our institution, from its very commencement, that no young 
person should be admitted unless his lather, if he was alive, or his guardian 
came along with him, and saw what was doing, and therefore personally could 
judge tor himself whether he would allow his son or ward to remain there 
or not. 

6121. On what footing do you consider those students to stand; do you 
regard them as Hindoos in point of religious faith ? 

They all come to us at first as Hindoos in point of religious faith; and as long 
as they are attending a Christian course of instruction, they are merely learners 
or scholars; they are learning to know what the truth is; they are mastering 
the subject of Christianity as far as the human intellect, apart from Divine 
influence, can master it, much in the same way as they may come there to. master 
the true system of geography, or the true system of astronomy, or any other true 
system whatever: they begin with the first elements or principles, and they are 
initiated into the rest, step"by step, so that at last they peruse every pari, of the 
Bible, and are systematically instructed in the evidences, doctrines arid precepts 
of Christianity.’ Christian books of every description are read by them, and they 
are examined upon these; and if, in the end, any of them should have their 
minds impressed with the truth of those things, and their hearts changed and 
turned to God, then they openly embrace Christianity, as several have already 
done. Many others do become intellectually Christians, and are brought there¬ 
fore into a condition very much the same as that of the great bulk of intelligent 
professing Christians in this country, who are Christians in head or intellect, but 
not in heart; in the case of all such there is intellectual conviction, but not heart 
conversion : the former may come from man, the latter only from God. 

6122. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Do you find great readiness on the part 
of any considerable number of the Natives to avail themselves of this insti¬ 
tution ? 

Very great readiness indeed. 

6123. Do many more come than you are able to receive? 

A great many more. The institution commenced at first with five or six ; but 
the number went on year by year increasing, till we soon came to have a greater 
number than the Government Hindoo College; and for a few years there has been 
a much larger number. 

6124. Lord Privy Seal.'] Do the majority remain avowed Hindoos, or do you 
consider that you have a large portion actually converted who are afterwards 
baptized as Christians ? 

The majority, no doubt, remain nominally and outwardly connected with 
Hindooisni; but even of these not a few are Christians in understanding, while 
they have very much ceased to be Hindoos in practice. The proportion ot those 
whom 1 would call converts, in the highest and most proper sense, is compara¬ 
tively small; I should say altogether from the first, the number ot such has been 
only about 40; others, however, who received their first impressions of Chris¬ 
tianity in the institution, have subsequently been baptized in other places, and in 
connexion with other evangelical churches. 

6125. Earl of Elleuborough.] Those who have not actually been converted 
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have done enough to forfeit caste, have not they, and to be excluded from their Rev.A.Buff,B.D. 


own religion a^sigiMSKEi 

No; that does not follow now in a place like Calcutta ; I do not say that the Junc l8 ^ 3 - 
same thing would happen in some other parts of India not so far advanced, hut 
in Calcutta there have been so many shakings and so many Joosenings of the 
Hindoo system—so many compliances with customs and usages, contrary to 
what is, properly speaking, accordant with the rigid requirements of the Shatters, 
that at last it has come to this, that they can tolerate almost anything short of 
formally abjuring Hindooism, and formally embracing Christianity by public 
baptism. Even parents in Calcutta will allow their young men to do many things 
which are contrary to Hindoo usages; they connive at many such departures or 
deflections from the rules of their ancestral faith; that is to say, they practically 
take little if any notice of them; and manv even of those young men who have 
not formally embraced Christianity do not attend or take part in the idol 
worship; these already form the nucleus of a new and peculiar native com¬ 
munity, with convictions and feelings far more akin to Christianity than 
Hindooism. 

t 

6126. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] What class of Natives do you refer to? 

Those who attend the English institution are Natives of the higher class as to 

caste; not that any class of Natives is excluded from such an institution ; but 
among the very lowest class .of Natives, those which are of no caste, or of a very 
low' caste, there is no desire yet for English knowledge, and indeed very little 
desire for Bengalee or purely indigenous scholastic instruction; it is open to all 
to come if they choose, but in reality those of very low caste or of no caste do 
not come. 1 should say that in our English institution in Calcutta, between on«- 
third and one-fourth are Brahmins. * 

6127. Earl of Ettenho rough.] Except for the Act which was passed in the 
year 1850, relative to the succession of persons seceding or excluded from the 
Hindoo religion, would those persons have retained their property, or have 
lost it ? 

According to the rigid law of the Hindoo religion, persons formally seceding, 
or excluded from that faith, must, except for the Act now referred to, have 
forfeited their property; because such formal secession or exclusion would 
involve the loss of caste; and loss of caste would necessarily incapacitate 
them, in the event of the parent dying, for performing his sradh or funeral 
ceremonies. 

6128. Lord Privy Seal.'] Is that all which the rule refers tor 

That is the chief thing. Such is the nature of Hindooism, that succession to 
inheritance has been made to hang very much upon the due celebration of the 
obsequies of deceased parents and ancestors; it is with them a very great matter, 
because, according to their idea, the funeral ceremonies duly celebrated have in 
them something of the nature and supposed efficacy of a popish mass-using 
that expression, now, merely for the sake of illustration; in other words, they 
reckon that the performance of those ceremonies affect, somehow or other, the 
interests of the souls of their ancestors in the next world. 

6129. Earl of Elknborough.] Those ceremonies are performed, not only at the 
time of the funeral, but at stated periods also afterwards? 

Annually, at the anniversary of the last deceased parent, and for all the ancestors 
preceding. 

6130. Without those ceremonies, those ancestors are not supposed to be so 
happy as they otherwise would be ? 

That is the fond imagination which is abroad among the great mass of Hindoo 
people. 

6131. It was not necessary for them, actually, to renounce their religion ? 

Unless they performed this ceremony they would be made to forfeit their patri¬ 
mony, whether they actually or formally renounced their religion or not. There 
are many in this embarrassing predicament now—not only young men connected 
with Christian institutions, but with the Government institutions—who have no 
faith in Hindooism ; and, therefore, if they were to be called on to perform those 
ceremonies which imply the belief in gods and goddesses, and sundry other 
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6132. Lord Privy Seal.'] So that the law protects, not only Christian converts, 
but a great many who have abandoned Ilindooism without embracing Chris¬ 
tianity ? 

It does so ; and thus simply protects liberty of conscience. 

6133. Earl of Ellenborough .] It protects those who have no religious faith 
at all ? 

It does not follow that persons who practically abandon Ifladooism, without 
formally embracing Christianity, have no religious faith- The contrary is often 
the case; but what I understand is this, that the new Act protects liberty of 
conscience, whatever the religious faith may be, or whether there be any definite 
religious faith at all. 

6134. Lord Colchester.'] What number of students have you in your insti¬ 
tution? ; . . 

The number has gone on gradually increasing; the number at the end of last 
December amounted to 1,380 ; that was the average number attending during 
tlie previous 12 months. 

6135. Lord Privy Seal.] The Committee gather .from your statement that if 
this law had not been established in reference to Christian converts, the necessity 
would very soon have arisen to establish it. in connexion with those who had 
abandoned their own faith without embracing Christianity ? 

• There is no question of it. There were many of those who felt aggrieved i>y 
the old law just as much as those did who had become Christians ; because they 
felt, that compliance with it would constrain them to do violence to their own 
consciences. 

6136. Have there been any general complaints in reference to the operation 
of that law? 

There have been complaints undoubtedly among a certain class of Natives in 
Calcutta, though many of the educated and really intelligent and respectable 
Natives do highly approve of the hew law. I never heard much of any com¬ 
plaints out of Calcutta. The people throughout the Mofussil or the country 
districts in Bengal, and other parts, apparently could not be moved to take any 
interest in the matter at. all, though various attempts have been made by interested 
parties in Calcutta to stir up an agitation among them. 

6137. Probably there are fewer conversions in the Mofussil. and that may be 
the cause? 

That may he the case in some parts of the country ; but in other parts, such 
as Kishnagur, the conversions are far more numerous than in Calcutta. The 
fact is, that there are certain Natives at all the Presidency seats who are restless 
and discontented, and who may lie reckoned very much among that class who 
are known at home under the name of “ grievancemongers.” By a little exag¬ 
geration, and, it maybe, a sprinkling of specious misrepresentation, they can 
get up grievances upon almost any subject whatever. 1 should be very sorry to 
be understood to say that they are' all alike; for there are some honest-minded 
and respectable persons among them. But assuredly the class includes not a 
few of the idle, dissipated, discontented and worthless. 

6138. Chairman.] Are they confined to the Presidency towns ? 

1 should say chiefly in these towns ; it is there that the great movements have 
taken place which have thtown so many of them loose from the restraints of 
Ilindooism, without substituting any more wholesome restraints instead. They 
acquire various social habits, different from those to which their fathers were 
accustomed. 

6139. Is that a large class in point of numbers ? 

It is a yearly increasing class. In Calcutta, there must be now, at least, several 
hundreds of them. But by their noisiness of speech, their private and public 
meetings, their constant scribblings in newspapers, their wordy petitions and 
memorials, they impose upon people at a distance, by producing an exaggerated 
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impression of their social position and importance. This class 
Natives, however, must not be confounded with another, perhaps smaller, class, 
that is distinguished for its intelligence, candour and sobriety. 
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6140. Bishop of Oxford.], In the institution which you have described, is 
any payment made by the scholars? 

No regular class fee is paid; they pay all the expenses connected with books 
and ordinary school apparatus and equipment. Our chief reason for not 
requiring a fee was, to keep ourselves clear from possible misrepresentation. 
We went there, not only to teach our literature and science, but also avowedly 
.to teach the Hindoos our religion, and in so doing expose, of course, the 
falseness and injuriousness of their own. On the whole, therefore, we felt a 
delicacy in asking them, as professing idolaters, from the very outset, to pay 
us for teaching their children that idolatry is what we believe it to be, alike 
dishonouring to God, and disastrous as regards the best interests of man. 1 hat 
was our scruple; we thought it, consequently, better to keep our.hands clear in 
this matter, and satisfy ourselves with making the offer of our mixed instruction 
freely to them, if they chose to accept it. 

6141. The inducement which leads them to come is the secular learning 
which they acquire in the process of this religious instruction ? 

I have no doubt that that, at least, is one great inducement. They find that 
by acquiring such knowledge they are enabled to get on better in life than 
they otherwise would have dune, and they are led for this, among other reasons, 
to come to us. There is a great desire for English education, especially at the | 
Presidency seats, and in a few other large towns in the interior. This desire will 
naturally and inevitably go on spreading just as the power of die British Govern- i 
ment becomes consolidated and influential for the real good and permanent 
improvement of the people. Such being the case, the Natives are ever ready to 
come for instruction where they think they can be best taught and most kindly 
treated. An example of this occurred the other day at Sattara, in the Bombay 
Presidency. I bad a note by the last mail giving me an account of it. There is a 
Government institution at Sattara; a missionary went up there, of the name of 
Aitkin, about three years ago, not to teach English at all, but to teach the 
vernacular or Mahratti. He became acquainted at the same time with some of 
the young students connected with the Government institution. At last a few 
of them came to him, and asked him if he could give them an hour’s teaching 
privately in English. Ho said he could not well do that, but if they chose to 
come and read the Bible for an hour, he would teach it to them. Some of them 
came. By-and-by this led to further teaching. He gave them half an hour for 
English Grammar and Geometry; so that they began to find that his teaching 
was more intelligible and profitable to them than that of the head master of the 
Government institution, though an able, learned and respectable man. At last 
the intelligence spread among the other students, and the result was, that, to his 
great surprise, the older students came over one morning in a body to his school, 
and begged to be taken in. In the circumstances 1 , he could not well say no; 
arrangements were accordingly made for their reception and tuition; and they 
are now with Mr. Aitkin. The number that thus came over and permanently 
remained with him is from 50 to 60, and they are almost all of them Brahmins. 
The teaching of the Bible being an integral and essential part of the system, 
upwards of 100 of the pupils^ "including the young Brahmins that seceded from 
the Government institution, of their own accord freely paid for the English 
Bibles and Testaments. The truth is this, the Natives, left to themselves, if 
kindly treated and spoken to in a conciliatory manner, have seldom any ante¬ 
cedent objection whatever to reading the Bible. I have every reason for saying 
that such objection first originated in European aversion and prejudice, rather 
than in Hindoo aversion or prejudice, and that the modern objections, of which 
we sometimes hear, on the part of Natives, are but the reflections and the 
■shadows of objections which owe their parentage 10 idle European doubts and 
tears. The Hindoos themselves are so accustomed to mix tip what we reckon 
sacred with what is secular, that they would not be apt to make a marked dis¬ 
tinction between them. If any one were to learn Sanscrit, they would laugh at 
the man to his face if he scrupled to read the Sanscrit Sbasters lor tear of 
becoming a Hindoo; and hence, left to themselves, they would look upon it, 
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that if they were to become English scholars, they must, as a matter of course, 
read something of 'the English Bible. 

6142. They would object to nothing which was a matter of speculation, and 
did not touch caste 1 

Precisely; that is the tender point; anything that would violently interfere 
with the usages of caste they shrink from ; but, in coming freely to our Chris¬ 
tian institution, there is nothing of that kind. 

6143. Can you tell the Committee about what those incidental expenses that 
you refer to, which are thrown upon the students, amount to ? 

The books alone, in the mere preparatory school department, would come to 
14 or 15 rupees. If they were to get all the books in the higher department, 
they would come to twice or thrice that amount. Some of them buy the boobs, 
and others have the loan of them. 

6144. Lord Privy Seal.] Is the system which you describe as being pursued 

in your institution at Calcutta pursued by the missionary schools in the Mofussil; 
do they communicate Christian knowledge as a necessary part of their instruc¬ 
tion, or do they offer secular instruction to those who wish it, without giving 
them Christian instruction ? . 

So far as I am aware, throughout India the receiving of Christian or Bible 
instruction is imperative in mission schools. 1 have never met with an excep¬ 
tion. As already remarked, the conductors of these schools simply go forward 
and say, “ Here is what we mean to teach; we offer it fairly and ireely to you, 
without any curtailment, if you choose to take it.” 

6145. Earl of Ellmborough.] The Government chaplains never attempt to 
convert the Natives, do they; they confine their services altogether to Euro¬ 
peans ? 

There have been individual Government chaplains who have undoubtedly 
taught the Natives, and preached to them too, with great acceptance and success. 
There never was any complaint from the Natives on the subject: one or two 
examples at once preseut themselves to the memory. Henry Martyn, lor instance, 
was a Government chaplain, but he is better known as a missionary than a chap¬ 
lain. Mr. Come, who afterwards became Bishop of -Madras, was a -chaplain in 
theNorth-West Provinces; there he Jeamtthe Hindostanee language, and preached 
to the Natives at Chunar and elsew here; and his preaching and teaching were fol¬ 
lowed by conversions. 

6146. In point of fact, at a large station they have no time, have they, for 
preaching to the ‘Natives ? 

If the chaplain were to do his duty thoroughly at a large military station, and 
were he there alone without any assistance, he would certainly .have very little 
time at his disposal for any extraneous work. 

6147. He must keep two or three gigs, must not he, in order to do it; at 
Cawnpore, for instance? 

At Cawnpore he would require, at least, several horses to carry him through 
bis work, from the great extent of the station. But at such a station there are 
often two chaplains. 

6148. Lord Stanley of Alderley.J Have you been able to keep your eye upon 
the subsequent lives of the persons brought up in your institution, so as to be 
prepared to say whether many of them have relapsed into heathenism? 

We must always distinguish between two classes, one ol them consisting ot 
those who have out and out. relinquished heathenism, and formally embraced 
Christianity by being baptized; the other, consisting of those who have practi¬ 
cally ceased to conform to heathenism, without formally embracing the Christian 
faith. With regard to our own particular institution, there has been, l believe, 
no single instance of a relapse into Hindooism, on the part ol those whom we 
had reason to regard as true converts, and who were accordingly baptized on the 
solemn profession of their own faith. With regard to those who are Christians 
only in understanding, meaning by that those who have an intellectual apprehen¬ 
sion of Christianity, and an intellectual belief in it, the case must be somewhat 
different. We do not reckon these of course to be converts, in any true and 
proper sense of the word “ conversion.” Therefore, one might expect that ol 
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^P0^3se f many would be foundnot altogether consistent either in their practice or 
profession ; while amongst them there might be individuals that would relapse 
wholly into heathenism. At the same time, the proportion of those in Calcutta 
, who do really exhibit very improved characters, and who keep themselves, in the 
main, distinct from Hindooism and purely Hiudoo habits and customs, is highly 
gratifying. This; is the class that constitutes what I have already termed the 
nucleus of a new and peculiar native community. 

6149. Lord Privy Seal.] Which, upon the whole, has been the most successful 
missionary station in India? 

That very much depends upon what may be reckoned success. 

6150. With'regard to actual and declared conversions? 

We must draw a distinction between two sets of mission agencies, one educa¬ 
tional, and the other the ordinary method of itineracy among the villagers,; these 
two are essentially distinct. In the villages we often meet with numbers who 
are comparatively simple and unsophisticated in their minds; numbers, too, who, 
being ignorant, have less to get rid of, and being of low caste, or no caste, have 
less to lose. Of this description there have been cases where considerable 
numbers have made a profession of Christianity; but the profession of many of 
them, with unexercised, unenlarged minds, may be very unsatisfactory ; at the 
same time, the sincerity and intelligence of a few among them may be beyond all 
question. In this department of success, Kishnaghur in Bengal, and Tinnevelly 
in the Madras Presidency, stand out as the most conspicuous examples, both in 
connexion with the Church of England missions. Then, with regard to the 
educational department of missionary success, more has been realised in Cal¬ 
cutta than at any other station in India, ps the higher evangelistic processes in 
that department were begun there at an earlier period, and have been multiplied 
in connexion with different evangelical churches to a greater extent than else¬ 
where: numerically considered, however, the converts from these higher educa¬ 
tional missionary processes make no great figure; they ought, however, to-be 
estimated; not by their quantity, but by their quality. Young persons come at a 
very early age, in a state of heathenism, and go through a long preparatory 
course of training ; in the progress*.of their Christian studies, the consciences of 
some art: pricked with convictions of sin ; they find in the Gospel the true salva¬ 
tion, and they openly embrace the Christian faith. It is but a small proportion 
of them, however, that do so; but then, from their cultured and well-stored 
minds, they are of a high order of converts; some of them become teachers, and 
some preachers of the Gospel; and to train and qualify such is one of the great 
ulterior ends of the institution which I was privileged to found, as well as of 
other similar institutions in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and elsewhere. Of these 
young Hindoo preachers, two have already visited this country from opr Madras 
and Bombay institutions ; these preached, even,, in* Edinburgh, with the greatest 
acceptance, to some of the most intellectual congregations there; and at Cal¬ 
cutta we have at least three such youug men at this moment, and at Madras 
three, and three at Bombay, with others at these several stations, following 
close on their footsteps : all this indicates a real and substantial beginning; and 
as similar causes in similar circumstances produce similar effects, the multipli¬ 
cation of similar Christian educational means may, by God’s blessing, be expected 
to issue in similar results throughout the chief cities and districts of India. 

6151. Are they men of caste ? 

Yes; those now alluded to are men of caste, some of them being Brahmins, 
At Calcutta, of the three I have referred to, two are Brahmins. 

6152. Lord Mont Eagle.] Do they lose their prejudices of caste, when they 
become Christians, a.t once 7 

If they go through such a Jong educational Christianizing process as I have 
described, caste and idolatry are so filtered out of their minds that they become 
Anglicised. 

6153. They, become outcasts among their own people? 

Clearly; among their own people they lose caste ; but now-a-days, by cljeir 
high attainments and high character, they continue to command very general 
respect. 

(20. as.) h 4 6154. Lord 
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6154. Lord Privy Seal.] Have you ever obtained converts from the Maho* 

medans? 

We have ; but not so many, by any means, as from among the Hindoos. 

6155. They are a more intellectual people ? 

In one respect they might be supposed to be so, but in many districts of 
Bengal the Mahomedans have actually been found, intellectually and socially, 
more degraded than the Hindoos; while, on the other hand, we find among the 
higher class of Hindoos, men of as strong intellect and as high attainments as 
among the Mahomedans. 

6156. Lord Mont Eagle.] Do Mahomedans attend your schools as freely as 
Hindoos? 

They do not attend anywhere so freely as Hindoos; in Calcutta very few 
indeed" attend.' They are more wrapped up in their own self-sufficiency and 
intractable bigotry than the generality of Hindoos: not being idolaters, they are 
very apt to look down upon them with supercilious scorn, while they are apt to 
scowl upon us as the supplanters of their own despotic rule. 

6157. Do not many of them read the Old Testament ? 

Undoubtedly they do, but it is very much for controversial purposes only. 

6158. Do not many of them acknowledge it as an inspired book ? 

They acknowledge it in some loose sense, but not in the same sense as they 
acknowledge the Koran. They regard it as a book of authority, containing 
accounts of sacred personages whom they revere. 

6159. Chairman.] Do you find that the converts often exhibit a mercenary- 
character? 

I should say, with regard to converts of high caste, I have never known any 
case in which it could be alleged that there was any mercenary motive at work : 

1 make that distinction, because Natives of high caste have to submit to severe 
sacrifices; they have to pass through a very trying ordeal; to relinquish their 
homes and dearest friends; to encounter all sorts of indignities, and to lose 
almost all things which they have been accustomed to value; going through 
such an ordeal, therefore, is a pretty good test of sincerity : so far from showing 
anything of a mercenary character, there are many instances indicating directly 
the contrary. One of those young men. to whom reference has been made, had 
a Government appointment of 100 rupees a month in his native place in Upper 
India, with the prospect of promotion : he had been brought up in our institu¬ 
tion in Calcutta,; he left it merely a head Christian, but was brought into contact 
with a pious European, who deepened the impression which had been made upon 
his mind, so that he felt he must openly abjure Hindooism : he resigned his 
Government appointment, and came down to us to be baptized, with the certain 
knowledge that, for years, he could only get eight rupees a month to supply him 
with the barest necessaries in food and clothing. 

6160. Could not he have retained his position as a Christian ? 

He might have had difficulties in the particular situation which he held, 
though he could have retained it, had he chosen to do so. Still, he felt the 
spiritual advantages of coming to Calcutta would he so great that he preferred 
coming to it. Another of those young men had a situation in the Government 
Treasury in Calcutta; he might have retained his situation there, though he were 
baptized; but when he embraced Christianity, he had it in his heart to become 
a teacher, if not a preacher of it; and for the attainment of this end he relin¬ 
quished a salary of 30 rupees a month, with prospects of promotion, content to 
live for years on eight rupees a month. Even our educated catechists and 
preachers get only salaries of from 32 to 50 rupees a month, though from their 
high talents and acquirements, were they to devote themselves to secular employ, 
they would be sure to obtain salaries of double, treble or quadruple that 
amount. , 

6161. Chairman. ] What is the case with converts in the lower castes ? 

It is not so clear,’ of course, with regard to the lower castes. As already stated, 
it is among' those lower castes out in the villages that numerically the largest 
proportion of converts has come. They are more simple in their habits, less 
wedded to ancient systems, less bound to a lordly hierarchy, and some of them, 
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properly speakings inav have no caste at all. To them, therefore, the transition 
to a profession of Christianity is not so great or so violent as in the case of per- 
"sons of higher caste. As they may have much less to lose by the change, the 
sifting test cannot be said to be equal in their case. Among them there are, no 
doubt, unmistakeable instances of downright disinterested sincerity; but we can¬ 
not have the same guarantee, at the outset, as to the large bulk of them. 

8162. Lord Privy Seal.] They gain no great advantages by becoming Christians, 
do they jr 0 

I would not say that they gain any particular temporal advantages of a direct 
or obvious kind, beyond those which spring from the improved habits which 
Christianity never fails to create. Sometimes it is the reverse; sometimes they 
are subjected to a good deal of persecution on the part of their superiors, the 
Zemindars and others, and claim protection at our hands. What I said was not 
meant to imply anything disparaging to them, but only that we cannot, at the 
outset, have the same degree of palpable assurance with regard to the bulk of 
them. « 

G1G3. Lord Stanley of Alderley.j Are there no instances where Natives, who 
ba\e been converted to Christianity have retained their Government appoint- 
merits ? ,r 

There is nothing in the Government Regulations of late years to prevent it. In 
Calcutta and elsewhere there are instances of the kind. 

6164. Earl of Potto.] Have you any acquaintance with the district of Tili¬ 
ne vellv ? 

Yes ; I visited Tinnevelly once, and know pretty well the general state of 
things there. 

6165. Very numerous conversions are reported to have taken place in that 
part of India ; have you any knowledge of the cause which has led to thosfe con¬ 
versions, and how tar they may be considered, as you have expressed it, sincere r 

A he prevailing class of people in Tinnevelly is a very peculiar one. It is appa¬ 
rently a remnant of the aboriginal inhabitants, and is not under the Brahminicat 
sway or system at all. It is known by the name of Shauars; and it is amon° 
them that those numerous conversions have taken place; of the sincerity of a 
tail proportion of which there is no reasonable ground for doubt. By profession 
they are palm climbers, deriving their livelihood from the juice of that tree, 
which is conterted into a saccharine substance and sold. In religion they are 
devil-worshippers; they worship the devil, or rather a multitude of devils, with 
ogres of a remarkably rude or even savage description. In mental and social 
habitude, and in the loose unsystematic nature of their traditions and supersti¬ 
tious usages, they are in a predicament solnewhat similar to that of the Natives 
of South .Africa, or some of the races in the South Sea Islands. Hence there is 
a less inveterate weddedness to ancestral beliefs, and a greater predisposition for 
change than among the adherents of the Brahminieal system. 

6166. Bishop of Oxford.] There are hardly any Brahmins in that part of 
India, are there: 

Very few indeed ; the region is too poor to suit much their convenience. 

6167. The whole of the population consists of this other class which you have 

Chiefly, but not exclusively of that other class; there are some who are of 
different classes of cultivators, and some of the fisher classes; there are also 
several towns where there are Brahmins. At the old town of Tinnevelly itself, 
™ ,ce district is named, there is a large pagoda, with a considerable body 
of Brahmins; and so in a few other places. 

6168. Lord Privy Seal. ] By what agency have those conversions been 
effected r 

The commencement of the movement dates as far back as the end of the 
last century. The famous Schwartz once visited Tinnevelly and various other 
Danish missionaries. Mr. Hough, who was a chaplain of the East India Com- 
pany, did a good deal when he was thereabout 30 years* ago. Mr. Rheoius, 
however, w'bo laboured about the same time, must be owned to have been the 
principal agent; others followed, in connexion alike with the Propagation and the 
< 20 - 2 «-> I Church 
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Church Missionary Societies; and thus the work has progressively advanced. 
Those people have no literature, no sacred books, no heroic legends, no hier¬ 
archy, no associations binding them to the usages of an immemorial antiquity.' 
There are, therefore, fewer difficulties at the outset to break through than there 
are in the case of the votaries of Brahminism. A considerable number of those 
people, actuated by various motives, amongst, which, no doubt, certain vague and 
undefined expectations of worldly advantage do occasionally mingle, will some¬ 
times desire to change their religion in a body ; a whole village, for instance, at 
a time. Practically saying, “ We wish to learn Christianity,” they come and put 
themselves under instruction, in the meantime giving up the practices ot devil- 
worship. Under this Christian instruction, I believe that a considerable propor¬ 
tion of them have become real converts; but the great body ot them remain 
nominally connected with Christianity; at the same time, it often happens that 
a considerable number of these nominal professors will relapse again, and go 
back to heathenism. 

6169. Bishop of Oxford.'] Devil-worship is conneoted with very sensual rites, 
is not it? 

Yes ; and with very cruel rites too. 

6170. They have to break through those bonds, therefore ? 

Yes; and their doing so, apart from ulterior results, is undoubtedly a very- 

great step gained in the right direction. 

6171. Have you seen anything of the institution of Mr. Pope at Sawyer- 
* 1 happened to visit it, and examined the boy? there, while I was in Southern 

India. It belongs to the Propagation Society. 

6172. Are you cognizant of the degree of discipline'which he has established 

in that institution ? . . . , . ,. 

I learnt that, he endeavoured, no doubt very conscientiously, to establish a 
somewhat rigorous course of tuition and discipline, which, unlortunately, has led 
to many of the boys being withdrawn. 

6173. Are vou aware how many have remained ? . 

I do not remember having heard the exact number that remained ; but 1 
understood that, on one occasion, 20 of the boys left on a single day. 

6174. Earl of Patois.] What, dialect do the people in that district speak ? 

They speak the Tatnul language. 

6175 Bishop of Oxford.'] Can you state to the Committee the number of 
youths who were under instruction at the Sawyerpuram institution when you 

At the time of my visit, the number was 120; but by that time Mr. Pope 
had left for England ; and under his successor the number had considerably 

increased. 

6176* Can you state the difference between the system pursued in this 
institution and the system pursued in the institution which vou have established . 

The system of instruction, as to its subject-matter, if that be what is meant, 
appeared to be substantially the same, with this difference, that it was more 
elementary. * 

6177. Are you aware that he did not receive the children of any but baptized 

I IT was a Christian institution in another sense than ours, and the object of it 
was different. Our object is to bring in all the children ot heathens, on purpose 
that we may teach them Christianity. His was a Christian institution, purposely 
designed for thoVhildren of Christian parents; and this would, of course, lead 
to the adoption of a different system of religious discipline. 

6178. Are vou aware that the principle of all those institutions was, never to 
teach Christianity as a set of doctrines, but only to teach it to those who came 
with the intention, on the part of their friends or parents, that they should receive 

II Perfecth’so! With regard to the institutions connected with the Church .ot 
England Propagation Society in Tinnevelly, they have been set up designedly for 
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__ persons who already profess the Christian faith ; that was what Rev - A. Duff, 

i understood to be their intention; but though our institutions were first established _ d j ime ,8 58 . 

for the children of heathen parents, we do not there teach Christianity merely as ‘ ___ 

a set of doctrines, but as a revelation of the will of God, containing a message 
from Him on the great subject of sin and salvation, through the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ; and all this with an immediate view to conversion. 

G179. Have you been led to consider the question, whether it is better to 
pursue the direct method of attempting at once to impart a general elementary 
knowledge to the many, or the indirect method of attempting to reach the many 
through the agency of the instructed few ? 

That is a subject which in India has been made one of consequence, arid one of J 
controversy ; it involves very much the question, whether, in the first instance, 
attention should be given pre-eminently to a few higher institutions, where the 
higher subjects of study are taught; or, whether the effort should pre-eminently 
be to impart a humbler instruction to the great masses, through the agency of 
the vernacular schools. In some parts of India the tendency has been on the 
side of one great party to have almost nothing to do with anything except 
diffusing vernacular education. The tendency, on the side of another great party, 
has been to have as little to do as possible with vernacular institutions. What ,/ 
one would say on the whole would be this, that a combination of the two in due 
measure anti proportion would make a perfect system. We must have a basis of 
vernacular and elementary instruction, of more or less extent, in order to furnish 
materials for our higher institutions; but to attempt to diffuse mere elementary 
education alone throughout the masses of India at this moment, even if it were 
practicable, could not lead to the higher and more desirable results. One would 
say, then, that to have a large proportion of those elementary schools to furnish 
materials for higher institutions, and a fair proportion of those higher institutions 
to bring up to a consummation, as it were, all the improved processes and riper / 
products of those elementavy schools, would be the most effectual means of 
diffusing real knowledge throughout the land. We cannot make any real advance 
without a class of men of superior talents and acquirements, who may be variously 
employed as agents in the great cause of native enlightenment: without higher 
institutions, such qualified agents never can be trained. The great thing, there¬ 
fore, should be to aim at securing some of those higher institutions, for the 
purpose of bestowing those higher acquirements on the few ; and then to employ 
the instructed few in elevating the condition of the uninstructed many, by 
extending wider and wider the basis of a sound elementary education. 

6180. In the case of a married convert, is the husband entitled to repudiate 
his wife, or the wife her husband ? 

That, too, is a subject which has very naturally engrossed a great deal of the 
attention of all parties in India who are connected with the great work of 
Christianization. In a single sentence 1 may state the conclusion which has 
been arrived at, as far as I know, by all the ministers of the different Protestant 
churches in India. Take, for example, the case of a Hindoo couple : according 
to the law of Hindooism, the moment a man loses caste, or is baptized, he 
immediately becomes civilly dead ; so that his heathen wife, in that case, is quite 
at liberty, according to the llindoo law, to repudiate him, or rather to treat him 
as if he had ceased to exist at all. On the other hand, the general and consen¬ 
taneous conviction, founded on various passages which might be pointed out in 
Scripture, is, that the believing party, that is to say, the Christian party, has no 
right to repudiate the other, if willing to live with him, and if the marriage has 
really been a valid marriage, according to the law of the country. The believing 
party, whether the man or the woman, is considered as still bound by this ante¬ 
cedent marriage obligation, contracted when both were heathens. Ibis, so far 
as I know, is the conclusion of all the Protestant ministers in-India. No doubt 
the case involves a great many practical difficulties. I ake the instance of one 
of those young converts, to whom 1 have so often referred : all marry, as the' 

Committee is probably aware, at a very early age; the marriageable age of 
females in Bengal, if not in India generally, is eight or nine; and it is looked 
on as something more than disgraceful on the part of a respectable female of 
good caste to remain unmarried beyond the age of 10; the consequence is, 
that every effort is made on the part of parents to have them married at the 
earliest age. A large proportion of the young men in our institution are married 

(20. 28.) ' 12 men. 
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men, although many of them seem to be but boys. Suppose, then, one of them 
becomes a Christian : well, we consider that he, as a Christian, has no right to 
repudiate his wife, if she be willing to discharge her conjugal duties towards 
him. She, however, remaining a heathen, may repudiate him ; and, if she acts 
according- to the rigid laws and usages of Hindooism, will do so ; only, if she 
do, she not only becomes a widow, but must remain an unmarried widow for 
life. Now, in all such cases the difficulty is to ascertain what the mind of the 
wife really is; she is in seclusion in the house of her father, who n\ay be hostile 
to Christianity, and there may be no available means of access to her; her 
husband, as a convert, is looked upon as an outcast; he may not be allowed to 
have any converse with her, to learn anything of her own intentions or wishes. 
We, from experience, have come to understand that, as a general rule, the wife 
would prefer remaining with her husband, outcast though he be: and in every 
instance that 1 know of, where they have been left free to act as they pleased, 
the wife lias come and joined the husband. The real, difficulty, as already stated, 
is to ascertain what the mind of the wife is : this lias led Some of the missionaries 
of different churches in Bengal to apply to the Supreme Government for a 
Regulation on the subject; merely to this effect, that in any such cases as those 
now described, by some official process which shall be in hccbrdaliCe with the 
usages of Hindooism, the magistrate should be empowered to use means for the 
purpose of ascertaining what the mind of the wife is; that is, first of all, to 
settle the question of fact on that important point; and, in the event of her 
expressed willingness to declare her liberty to join him, or iri the event of her 
formal repudiation of him according to her own law, authoritatively to announce 
the divorce, and thus leave the repudiated husband free to contract another 
alliance. 

* ■ ■ fill 

6181. Lord Privy Seal. ] You are, no doubt, aware that in some petitions 
which have been presented to Parliament in reference to the renewal of the 
Government of India, there have been great complaints made of the effect which 
has been produced by converts insisting upon their wives returning to them? 

Doubtless there have been such complaints; the reason is obvious ; a convert 
is looked upon ds an outcast by rigid Hindoos ; bigotted parents and friends, 
therefore, naturally wish to keep back the wife from her outcast husband; it is 
on their part that the resistance usually and chiefly is, and not on the part of 
the wife herself; at the same time, it must be remembered, that there is a break¬ 
ing down and loosening, to an amazing extent, on the subject of the treatment 
of an outcast. 1 find that young men, if they are only well educated, upon 
going out among the people to preach the Gospel; are received into the houses 
ofi the most respectable Hindoos :• the heads of villages have, throughout 
Bengal, not only received, but hospitably entertained those young men, outcast 
though they be ; of course they would not Cat with them themselves; but they 
have given them an apartment in their houses, and made provision for their 
refreshment, and got the Brahmins and others to come in and converse with 
thbm on the subject of religion. ' 

6182. Do you know any instances in which commotions have been raised by 
such cases ? 

This loosening of the ancient rigours of Hindooism has gone on to.that extent 
in some places, that anything like popular commotion in connexion with such 
cases is scarcely to be expected; in other places there have been, and there 
may still be, some slight commotions; but these, in general, will be found to 
•arise, not from efforts to recover unwilling wives, but from attempts to recover 
willing wives from unwilling parents or relatives. 

6183. Bishop of Oxford.} Have you been aware of cases in which parties 
have been betrothed to one another, in which there has been a great outcry ! 

1 am aware of one or two cases where the husband has tried to recover his * 
•wife, or one betrothed, when lie had reason to believe that she herself was willing 
to live with him, and where that attempt to recover her has led to some slight 
disturbance and outcry ; in other cases, ip the end, by patieuce and the adop¬ 
tion of peaceable measures, the result was attained without any disturbance or 
outcry whatever. In our experience in Bengal, we have almost invariably found 
that the woman, left to herself, would have freely- come of her own accord to 
lies- husband at once, without any prompting, or legal constraint, or forcible 
■dd; means; 
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repugnance being on the part of the parents and friends. The 
great practical object should be, the institution of a simple, inexpensive, legal 
process, by which the mind’ of the wife could be distinctly and authoritatively 
ascertained. ' • 

6184. Lord Privy Seal'.] Tn the case of converts, who have more than one 
wife, and who, under the Hindoo law, are under an obligation to support all 
those wives, what advice is given by the Christian missionaries ? 

That also is a subject which hasmecupieda great deal of attention. As to men 
having many wives, l ought to state, that the general law of llilidooism is not 
polygamy, but monogamy. There is in Bengal only one class of Hindoos who 
are entitled to hold more wives than one lawfully, that is the highest of all, or 
the class of Kuliri Brahmins \ but so far from one of those men supporting his 
numerous wives, according to their peculiar system, they are the parents of 
those wives who usually support both them and their husbands: the husband 
may have a house of his own, and one of his wives may live with him ; but the 
others reside in the houses of their own parents, who, in reality, pay him a 
handsome bonus for marrying them; because, being a Kulin Brahmin* an 
alliance with him ennobles their families. This being a restricted class, though 
we have had instances of conversion from among them, it so happened, in those 
instances, that the young men had only married one wife; so that, practically, 
we have not in Bengal had to deal with the case of a man who had actually 
been married to a number of wives lawfully : what ought to be done if such a 
case occurred is a matter about which, though frequently discussed, there has 
not been a perfect unanimity of judgment. 

0185. Chairman.'] What has been the effect of the late Marriage Act ? 

The late Marriage Act, with regard to Hindoos, has not operated well, evidently 
not from any design on the part of the Imperial Legislature, but from some over¬ 
sight or misconception. The legal age among the Hindoos is 16; according to 
our law it is 21. It was understood at the time when this Act went out to Cal¬ 
cutta, that liberty was to be given to the Supreme Government there to modify 
it so as to adapt its provisions to the circumstances of the Hindoos; but it 
would seem that the Government there, somehow or other, did not feel itself 
warranted to do so. The consequence has been that it was passed wilhout any 
change, thus fixing the age of majority for Hindoos at 21, and rendering it illegal 
for Native Christians, male and female, who have been baptized while then- 
parents remain in heathenism, to marry till they have attained the full age of 
21 , without the express consent of their heathen parents. The tendency of such 
a law, in a state of society like that of the Natives of India, is to produce incal¬ 
culable evils ; and it cannot he too speedily altered. Again, the new law, in its 
bearing on the subject of divorce, tends to affect the Natives of India very 
seriously. Even in this country the difficulties are enormous ; but the idea of 
bringing a poor Hindoo convert under the operation of the English law of divorce 
is surely what the framers of the Act never could have contemplated ; yet such 
has actually been the case. The existing law of divorce in Great Britain has 
by the new Marriage Act been now extended to the Native Christians of India. 
The consequences are very deplorable, In a memorial, dated 7 February 1852, 
from Christian ministers in Calcutta to the Marques^ of Dalhousie, the memo¬ 
rialists declare that, for the Native Christians, a legal divorce, under the system 
introduced by the new Marriage Act, is utterly impracticable, even in the case 
so distinctly sanctioned by the Word of God, and the universal consent of man¬ 
kind; and that the undoubted tendency of this new system will be towards the 
encouragement of immorality and the subv ersion of scriptural discipline in the 
Native churches. As to those two points, therefore, the legal age and the 
matter of divorce, it would be exceedingly desirable that instructions should be 
sent out, without delay, to have the law altered and adjusted; since it was 
unquestionably the design of the Imperial Legislature to confer a boon and a 
blessing, not to create new grievances or wrongs. 

6186. Bishop of O.vford.] Cun you form a judgment as to whether the 
teaching in the missionary schools, generally, has caused infidelity among the 
people- ' :U 

Assuredly, generally speaking, it has not in such schools caused infidelity. 
The reason is very obvious. In the missionary schools the boys are taught, from 

(20. «8.) ' 13 the 
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'ReiC A. Dvff, D.D. the very first, certain principles of religious truth, in elementary forms, suitable 

- to the minds of young people. Those young Hindoos, of the better castes, are 

3<l Ju».e 1853. exceedingly apt; they are marvellously quick. Those truths, therefore, which 
are so simple and so beautiful readily commend themselves to their understand¬ 
ings ; and they are gradually led to believe, very much as young people in this 
country do, the truths which they are taught at home, or in a Christian school. 
So that though they may not openly embrace Christianity, even after they have 
ceased, in their own minds, to be Hindoo idolaters, they cannot be said, with 
very rare exceptions indeed, to be infidels. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next, 

Two o’clock. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


The Lord President. 
Earl of Aleem are e 
Earl of Powis. 

Earl of Kllenboroeoh. 
Lord Elph instone. 


Lord Mont Eager. 

Lord Wharncuffe. 

Lord Wvnrord. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Lord Monteagle of Brandon. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The REVEREND ALEXANDER DUFF, 1). D„ is called in, and further 

examined as follows: 

6187. Chairman.'] HAVE yon any further information to give the Committee 
respecting the institution which you founded at Calcutta ? 

To save your Lordships’ time, I shall very briefly state what I would like 
farther to state upon that subject. In answer to previous questions, I have 
explained generally the origin and objects of the institution : but as it was the 
first of its kind in India, that is, the first projected and fully carried out on the 
broadly avowed principle of communicating to the Natives a complete range of 
European literature, philosophy and science, in inseparable conjunction with the 
verities of the Christian faith ; and as it was its great success in attaining the 
objects for which it was originally founded that stimulated various other parties, 
connected with different Protestant churches and societies, to establish similar 
institutions in different, cities and central districts of the country, with more or 
less of corresponding results, I doubt not your Lordships will excuse me for 
entertaining the persuasion, that you would be desirous of obtaining a brief state¬ 
ment relative to the nature of these results, in order that additional materials 
may thereby be furnished for forming a just estimate of what is now really doing 
in the matter of educating our Native fellow-subjects in India. In order, how¬ 
ever, not to trespass unnecessarily on the time of the Committee, the plan that 
has occurred to me, and which I hope will be approved of, is one of which an 
example or precedent has already been set by the Committee.. In the Appendix 
of the volume of Evidence already published by this Committee, there are 
inserted a number of papers, delivered in by Sir Herbert Maddock, (Containing 
specimens ol the Scholarship examinations of the Government Colleges and 
Schools in Bengal, for 1850-51; the design of these being to exhibit in the 
most intelligible manner the nature of the studies carried on in these institutions, 
the ability and acquirements of the students, and their capacity and fitness for 
honourable service under Government. Accordingly the plan which has sug¬ 
gested itself to my mind is this; viz., to hand iri, with your Lordships permis¬ 
sion, for insertion in the Appendix of your Report, a programme of the public 
Examination of the seminary in 1841, when it bad first fairly risen from toe posi¬ 
tion of an elementary school to that of a collegiate institute; with the answers, 
not selected from among the best given by several youths, but the entire answers 
of a single youth, to all the questions on the different subjects in the examina¬ 
tion papers'. And then, ’instead of swelling out the bulk with any subsequent 
examination papers, simply to furnish a bare list of the text-books actually 
' (20.29.) " 14 studied 
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6188. Lord Monteagle of Brandoil] W 1 —* —— —— 1 


greater aptitude gained for acquiring a knowledge ol iingtist 
we have invariably irisistM upon if, as far as the operate 
which I have been connected, that before beginning Enj 
should, if possible, he able to read and write more of le 
language j add then we have taken special pains all aloii 
in seeing that the due study of the vernacular kept pace wit! 

6180. Do not you think that that desire to learn the English la 
practical .result of doing so, would be increased, supposing the hi 
vernacular in the Government schools were translations from some 
books which might be' useful in education, inasmuch as the translation 
then lead to the desire to .acquire a knowledge of the original tongue t 

No doubt that would, in some degree, be the effect; but one thing to be < 
sidefed is this, that, with regard to literal translations from Eti| 1V1 ’ 1 

would be found to a ednsidetable extent inappropriate ; we shou 
to have adaptations, or transfusions, of the substance rather than 
tipns; the subjects are so alien, in the first instance, to Native t 
tiouary associations ; and the Native mind, until it is largely cultiv 
to run in a channel so contrary to that in which the substance < 
literature flows, as contained, in'English books, that one must ’ 
not a little disappointment as to speedy or large results of the i 
at ; still, by adapted translations of the description which I ‘ 
is no question but liiat considerable preparati 
appreciating the originals, and creating an appetite 
diate acquaintance with them. 
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might have anticip 

619!. J lie tendency would he in that direction ? 

It would, undoubtedly ; besides, great differences will be found in tliff 
parts of India as to the effectiveness of the use that may be made of t' 
culars, and it would, therefore, be wrong to make the capabilities or ii 
of any one place the guiding rule for another; each place ought to tv ... 
according to the findings of experience. 

6192. Fr oin our European experience, more especially v 
in Wales, afnd some of the Celtic schools, both in Ireland and oeoiiana, nave not 

we 
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we found that instruction in the Gaelic language and in the Celtic dialects has Rrc. A. JDujf, D.D. 
led the person so instructed to seek ultimately for a knowledge of English? 

There is no doubt that that is the case, to some extent, in the Highlands of u ' une 

Scotland, and, as I have understood, also in Wales. There is a great difficulty, 
however, fh the Highlands of Scotland in getting most of the people who aspire 
at the acquisition of English to begin with the Gaelic language. Those who 
aspire to that knowledge like to begin to read English at once; while most of 
those in the remoter districts, especially of the islands, who begin with the 
Gaelic, generally end there, —ubt appearing to be stimulated to seek for a know¬ 
ledge of English. _ 

6193. In a country like India, where the vernacular languages have a greater 
hold, and where the English tongue has amongst the lower classejs made less 
progress, do you think, upon the whole, that you would have a better chance of 
diffusing a knowledge of English, assuming that to be a social and, moral and 
political object, by the first introduction of vernacular schools, or by apy attempt 
to introduce Engiish in the first instance ? 

I know in Bengal the experiment has been tried, and perhaps-two or thnee 
facts may illustrate the question. There is a great body of Natives who db not 
aspire after even a knowledge of their own vernacular tongue. The fact, is, the 
greater proportion of them, as formerly shown, do not even aspire ito that.} and 
we cannot impel them or move therh by any inducement to seek alter it. They 
reckon. tliey have nothing to db with it; it does not belong to their .caste, and 
can be of no use to tljiera in their profession or sphere of life. The class of per¬ 
sons who really aim at such an acquisition is that Which * may be called the* 
trading and agricultural class ; persons who have to do with carrying on a tittle 
business, keeping shops or ryotwary accounts, and such like. To that class of 
persons a certain knowledge of the vernacular is indispensable ; and they acquire 
it for mechanical use, not for the sake qf cultivating their minds'or* enlarging; , 
their ideas. With the humble mechanical acquirement they are too apt to be 
satisfied; so much so (and I can speak from positive 'experience upon the sub¬ 
ject), tl^at I have often tried to get individuals of that .description to move from 
the Bengalee vernacular school into the English school, but only found a very 
small proportion ready to do so. Those, again, above thfese trading and agricul¬ 
tural classes are within the range, of the learned, the wealthy and the inbre 
respectable, who aim at higher acquisitions, either in their own learned lan¬ 
guages, or in the English language. So that at this- moment I do not see that « 

the initial establishment of a system of vernacular instruction would speedily 
create that exceedingly strong and marked tendency in the direction indicated-, 
which one might be* apt, without a knowledge of the facts of the case, to expect 
—still it would help. 

0194. The question rather referred to a comparison between two modes of 
procedure: one endeavouring to raise the condition of the Natives through the 
medium of the establishment of vernacular schools, with good instruction given 
in those vernacular schools, leading, by the hypothesis, to a future desire to acquire 
English ; and the second system, the establishment of schools more purely English, 
and leading directly to the acquisition of English without the intermediate 
agency of the vernacular ; which of those systems do you think would be most 
efficient ? 

My own firm belief is, that it is a judicious and proportional combination of 
the two processes which would always carry out the object best ; either ot those 
systems exclusively will not answer. If you adopt a purely English system 
apart from the vernacular, its benefit will be restricted to a comparatively small 
and particular class ; while a race of individuals will thereby be raised up who 
may have no sympathy with their countrymen, or do nothing effectual to help ,/ 
in communicating the knowledge they may have acquired —they might only 
form a new learned but isolated class. On the other band, if *e were to restrict 
our operation to the vernacular, the benefit would only be transferred and limited 
to another class/which would be instructed in a very inferior degree; and thus 
would our ulterior object, even that of securing a great number ol highly culti¬ 
vated minds, be greatly frustrated ; it has, therefore, always appeared to me that 
it is the combination of the two processes, in due proportion, which would answer 
the end best. 

6195. You would impart vernacular instruction, as the primary instruction, in 
(20.29.) K the 
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wholly separate from the vernacular, for I think that even in the 
institutions the two ought ever to be harmonious' 

• all this is, that I plead for a united and qy- 
vernacular instruction, and that I reckon the advocate 
or an exclusively vernacular system equally vvr 

I have always regarded as the great channel of acquisition to the thorpi 
educated few, and the vernacular dialects as the great channels of distribution 
to tjie ordinarily -educated many ; the former unsealing the fountain of all know*- 
ledge, and the latter serving as ducts to diffuse jts vivifying and healing waters 
over the wastes of a drv and parched land. * 

. * ' - : V ,v , , r . 

6191). you havtj spoken with some degree of concern and regret of the want 
of spirit and of <p active disposition on the part of many classes of the Natives 
to aecpiire-knowledge of any kind; do. not you think the'agencies which you 
have spoken of will lead in their result to ah extension of education, iji propor- 
tion as tlm communication® pf India,.the locomotion and the roads, are more 
developedt 
..'.'Mo doubt all Such material improvements would exert an auxiliary influence in 
connexion .with our educational agencies. 

' 6197. Earl of Albemarle^ Have not you been connected with the periodical 
Pre§s of Ipdia ? _ _ „ . ’ 5 

With a cerhiin portion of it 1 have had connexion from the time I first went 
to. India, not'with what is called, properly speaking, the political department‘pf 
the Press, hut with ; file Jitermry ! q.nd 'migioius.’ I happen to have been one of 
those Whb. in. 1.832, (Established''anil edited a monthly periodical in Calcutta, 
called "‘‘ The’E Calcutta Christian Observer,’' which, apart from its original 
has accumulated a vast mass of information of great import¬ 
ance/ I happen, also, to Ipive bpen connected, as a regular contributor'®!’ 
, articles, with the' “ Caiio'ulhvRifvieM/ 1 ,” from its first origin in 1844; alter the 
first four or five numbers of it were brought out, 1 happened to become its sole 
responsible editor, and continued to be so for,, se|qriil years, till I left India 
ip 1849. The grand object of me work w^is,, and is, .to secure frpp all quartos 
the fullest and iribst authentic information tf|)on .all subjects which bear upon 
the improvepient. of India, and the amelioration of its peopled On the part of 
its proprietor, Mr. Kaye, its projection was not the result of any mercenary 
speculation; on the contrary, for the sake of the good of India; he was willing, 
if necessary, to risk some considerable outlay upon it; and so far as I was 
personally concerned, my undertaking the editorship after Mr. Kaye’s return to 
this country was a matter of mere amateurship altogether. I never got any¬ 
thing, never expected anything, never would take anything for my labours. For 
the sake of India, my labours in connexion with the work were labours of love; 
and, in justice to the writers in it, I may be allowed to add, that all of them, 
without any one exception, have rendered their invaluable services wholly 
gratuitously. All, all have been alike animated with the single-hearted, dis¬ 
interested desire to contribute of the stores of their acquired knowledge and 
experience for the advancement of India's welfare. 

6198. Do you remember an article on “ The Zemindar and the Ryot,” which 

appeared in that publication 7 ' 

Yes, I remember the article very well indeed; it happens to have been written 
by a Native of India; I think, at this time of day, ic is no violation of the 
ordinary propriety in such cases to mention his name; it is Pearybhand Mittra, 
a respectable young man, who is the Librarian of the Public Library in Calcutta; 
he is the author of that article which appears in the review, with such very 
slight revision that it must be held as bondjide his own. 

6199. He is a young man of good family, is not he ? 

He is of respectable caste, not a Brahmin, but of good caste, and is con¬ 
nected himself with a Zemindary family. v 

6200. Did 
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ost competent possible witness or judge. 

6201. The quotation referred to. is as follows : “ To whatever part of Bengal 
we may go, the ryot will be found to live all his days, on rice, and to go covered 
with a slight cotton cloth; the profits which he makes are consumed in some 
way or other; the demands upon him are almost endless, and he must meet 
them one by one; this prevents the creation of capital, and 
longevity of the mahajani (or usurious or id “ r ' “ Jru ~ v 
of Bengal are noted for fertility and 


ertility and exuberance t mf 
codld ( enjoy freedom and security, the country would ex 
but their present condition is, miserable, and appears to rohse 
no.sympathy in those by whom they are surrounded. The mo 
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no sympathy in 
Ryot is 1| to : 
higher: we "do 
hundred - whose 

ipiitencfcs,, the earnings .... 

arid sons’ are obliged to betake themselves to some pursuit and 
all they can get. ' He lives generally-upon coarse rice and dlioll 
tables and fisn would' be luxuries#: Ilia 
chudder (sheet) ; his bed is compose 
habitation a thatched roof; and his mr* 
lotahs (brass pots), and some bijdhan. 
to dewy eve,’ and despite this, 
creature. This is no exaggeration: < 
circumstances, the Rvots may of 
of food. The inability of the ryot to 

*‘>eeu placed by the causes we have 
.^ement: unprotected, harassed and op 
ie genial rays of intellectuality; his mind 
ignorance.” Do you consider, from your own 
picture of tire state of tlicv Itvbts ? 

, The article happened to pass through my hands as editorits varied state, 
r 1 - ^. i.^. j ^ j and I Had Jhe : . 


ifrenls I felt it ,to, be a 


impression 



eiled in a, thick gloom" of 
erience, that that was a tru# 





distinctly at the tiine ? that it. was substantially* and in the main,,a true descrip, 
tion of the gi4t mftsl of thg Bengal Ryots; though, of course) among a vast 
population of so mairv millions, there may be mail}' individual exceptions. I am 
well aware that .a very different picture has sometimes been drawn by other 
parties; and that from the existence Of such different and apparently, opposite 
and contradictory pictures, persons in this country are often at a loss to deter¬ 
mine which of them to trust, or whether any of them be trustworthy at all. Iu 
the present instance, there is a simple way of reconciling the seeming antagonism 
without impeaching the honesty or the motives of any ot the witnesses. So 
exuberantly fertile is the soil of Bengal, that were a mere stranger, and especially 
a British functionary of Government, unconversant with the inner workings and 
framework of Native society, to enter a Bengal village, with its beautiful clumps 
of feathery bambus, its roangoe, and jack, and cocoa, and peepul, and tamarind, 
arid banyan, and other fruit and timber trees, with, their rich products and 
gorgeous foliage; and were he, from a cursory outside, first sight view of things, 
to judge of the physical or moral condition of the inhabitants, his judgment 
could not fail to be a flattering and mistaken one. 1 con less that, from the 
outward apparent signs oi plenty and abundance, it took me some time to enable 
me to realize, with reference to the social state of the inhabitants, the fallacious^ 
ness of anv estimate founded upon them. Some oi the more obvious visible 
phenomena may be stated with accuracy, and yet the inference deduced from 
them as to the" real condition of the people may be wholly illegitimate and 
unfounded. In the present instance, my own later and move enlarged experience 
leads, me to confirm the general substantial correctness of the picture of the Bengal 

Ryots, drawn by an intelligent, educated Native, familiar from infancy with what. 
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by the researches of Dr. Francis Buchanan, as published by Montgi 
under the auspices of the East India Company. 

6202. When was that article written? 

t l . „..um Kr tnxx^rrU fWnlr^e of 1846 . 




It was about six or seven years ago, or towards 

6203. In that article there is an enumeration, amounting to ten in number, 

of illegal exactions or abwabs; do you think, that is, generally speaking, a 
faithful description of those illegal deductions ? .... 

I have a thorough persuasion that, in the main, it is a faithful description of 
them; every sentence of it happened to pass through my hands, and if Iliad 
not sufficient reason for believing that it was a faithful description, I could not 

have allowed it to pass. 

a ■' ■ ■ ■ t ' ■ 

6204. Lord Mont JlfTeJ: W ho are the, exactors ? . _ ; 

Tie Zemindars*are the exactors of those abwabs or illegal exactions re< erred 
to; but^t ought to be stated very distinctly that those are unauthorized by the 
Government, and therefore very properly styled illegal. 

6205. Earl of Jfc«r^.^ ; At the time of th% perpetual settlement, those 

abwabs were .abolished fev Lord Cornwallis, were not they ? . : >t 

Yes ; and-it is Contrary to law, ou ; ‘the part of the Zemindars, to exact them 
as thw cfo now ; but .^uch i§ the degradation, the depression, the utter dispirited- 
ness of the Bengal llypt, that he ju§t'submits bo all theje.demands* rather than 
incur the hazard of wbrie cbnseqpences-by resisting them. . 

6206. Lord Stanley of Aldcriev-] Are the Committee' to .understand that this 
degraded condition of the Bepgal Ryot proceeds from the unauthori zed exact lops 
of the Native proprietors, and not from any oppressive conduct of the Gpyerii- 


;#• 


The degradation of the Bengal Ryot cannot be said to proceed wholly from 
thbse exactions, though it does to a considerable extent; those are arnppg the 
generating dfluses of that woful degradation ; Bit with regard to those harassing 
exactions^ it must he repeatecl, that the fault does not lie : at the doth of the 
British Govcrmnt nt, but simply and directly at. that of the Zemindars’, 

6207. Is tlfe condition 5 of the Ryot, which is stated in such strong terms in 
this article, chiefly the consequence of those exactions on the part of the 

Zemindars ? - . ’ ... ,, 

As I stated, that- depressed condition qawnot by spul to be wholly owing to 
these exactions, though they have a considerable Share in producing it. lhere 
is also a warit of Security and a degree of oppression in connexion with the 
police system and the administration of justice, to which l referred when 
formerly examined ; they must come in for their due share, ihe arbitrary and 
capricious extortions of the amlahs, doll'ectmg peons, and other agents of the 
Zemindar, on their own private account, have also to do with it. Then, again, 
there is the system under which the people are brought up of idolatry and 
superstition—debasing their minds and polluting their affections. All of these, 
together with the mahajani of exorbitantly usurious money-lending system, with 
sundry other minor influences, have unitedly to do with producing the sunken 
and deteriorated condition of the Ryots of Bengal. 1. lie abwabs or unautho¬ 
rized exactions of the Zemindars constitute only one of the concurrent causes 
of that lamentable result. 

6208. Lord Monteaglc of Brandon.] Are those exactions tolerably notoripus 
in Bengal ? 

They are very notorious among the Natives, and they are well known to the 
British authorities ; but such is the untoward state of things, that there is 
scarcely any effective way of bringing the authors of them to account. 

6209. Do you know whether any steps hove been taken by the Government 
to put an end to those which you state to be notorious abuses, leading, in 
common with other evils, to the degradation which you have described ? 

The Government, at the time of the permanent settlement, did what it well 
could in the matter,' by enacting that all the previous cesses or abwabs should 
be revised, adjusted and consolidated in the new engagements to be entered into 

by 
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i and intentions of the Government were only ca 
out, the condition of the Ryots would be very different Rom what it now is. 

621 J. Earl of Bllenborwtgft.']■ • Bo?you not. think it would he expedient, with a 
” the Ryot to make his grievances 'known to the Government, that 

repeated ? " 



view 
the starn 


stamps upon petitions would tend very much |p, benefit the Ryot. 

j,orcT Mont EiUjlr. j You said jo idition of the Ryots 

" ' ire to be attributed to the exactions of the'Zemimlars.; 

11\ Irv v t(\ i.v r n. i i/.i. 1 1 ,■ i r....vi . .i,, .Iv..v .3 


Pll xva^Mia : very greatjn e^ . I .. v „ ,. 

is not the Zemindar over them in very much the same position that a iand- 
owner is in this country'; cannot lie exact; as mucll ehs he chooses in tl: ’ 
of rent? ’ 1 — 


0213: Is 
The rent 

local rate; and tlie Zemindars were prohibited from increasing' that ra„, . 
share, therefore, which the Zemindar ought to take may be said to he in this 
way fixed ; but practically, from the endless difficulties in settling what the local 
rate is, the Zemindar is usually enabled to impose what rent he pleases ; and it 
is beyond the amovuii of rent thus fixed or agrppd on between himself and the Ryot 
that he sets’ about his unauthorized exactions or abwubs. 


6214. Lord Wynfotd.] Have not the Government frequently made inquiries 
into those exactions ? 

They have often made inquiries, and as I have stated before, they have pro¬ 
claimed them to be illegal, and declared tl\e authors of them subject to penalties ; 
but very little can be done in the way bt effectual remedy, on account of the 
dispirited condition of the people, ajtid the fearfulness which has seized them. 


6215. In fact, they have limited by law the amount of rent for which the Ryot 
is responsible to the Zemindar ? 

Yes, in the way now explained; but even that does not at all settle the case. 
.At the time of the permanent settlement, the rights of the Ryots were unhappily 
left undetermined. Subsequently it was enacted that pottahs or leases should be 
granted, specifying the amount of exigible rent, and ordaining that that amount 
should not exceed the nerik or long-established local rate. Practically, however, 
such enactments have proved of no use in protecting the Ryots. Practically, 
from the equitable local rate, as determined by long-established usage, not hav¬ 
ing been at once authoritatively ascertained and fixed by Government, the 
Zemindars act as they please in the imposition of rent; and over and above the 
rent imposed, they proceed with the exaction of abwabs. 


6216. Earl of Albemarle.'] Are not there occasions when those abwabs actually 
exceed the whole legal rent ? 

These vary in amount almost interminably in different places, from a com¬ 
paratively srqall fraction up to a half or three-fourths, or even the whole of the 
established rate of rent; and there are, no doubt, cases in which they actually 
(20.29.) k 3 do 
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i met with a case in which, on v,.v -~~*v 

indigo planters in the neighbourhood, I learned that, G. 
sradh, a Zemindar had exacted to the amount of 5,000 rup< 
whereas the whole cost to him was estimated only at about 1 
he pocketed 4,000 rupees for other purposes, though the whol 

avowed!v for the celebration of the'funeral Ceremony. 
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6217. In the article which has been referred to, the writer sp< 
upon the,,renewal, ol'.a,:pottnh ? m |p 

Yes; there are exactions then made, as also lor effecting the transl 


in the Zemnulari records if in fact,' 
new exactions. . v >■ ’ * 
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0218. -In the qaseof a. mar^ge, lor instance h . 

Marriage is a constant occasion of exactidn, whether it be m t 
Zemindar'; or nrwiv of the families of the Ryots.; as well as the rc 

religious. festivals or domestic feaststhe- violation of sundry socu- 

usages ; the payment of fines or bribes to the police; the completing of sa 
purchase^. * «■■,* "o:. 

6219. Is your expedience confined principally 

My, principal experience is confined to Bengal 

parts of; India its a visitor or traveller, anti have . 
inquiry, picaed up a goqd deal 61 ge.nepl iplonna 

6220. Gerifcrallv Speaking, whi\t amotuit of knowledge'do you 
Natives to baVe acquired o» literary aml scientihc subjects, tor example 

It is only at the seats of Presidency and a few other Mge towns in 
rim- that the higher knowledge has' hitherto been communicated. Ev ; 
places, the epn'ihihnjcatioii of'it hasras yet ireen limited Jo a fcomparati 
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number., iMtfiv the more advanced of tliat number, the’amount already acquired 
:ry <xyns»derdl;)le'indeed, as appears from those papers given in by-fiir 


is really very ^ 

Herbert, Mad dock, Which 
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believe to be a fair specimen of the acquirements "of 
unis in the Government Hindoo Lollese. and those. 


the most distinguished students in...die Government Hindoo College, and those 


lUv mUvt ■» D \j u\ v v/ ^ ^ , 

other papers which.I have now handed in, which give a fair specimen of the 
studies and acquisitions in some of the other or non-Government Christian 
Institutions. It wilt be seen from those papers that the acquirements in litera¬ 
ture and science of some of the rising generation of Hindoos are such as would 
do credit to young men of the same age in any institution in Great Britain. 


: their 


6221. There are Native Newspapers printed and punished ; can you state 
number, and the amount of talent with which they are conducted r 

The Native Newspaper Press in Bengal is of course of very recent origin. The 
first specimen of Bengal printing is Halhed’s Grammar, in 1778, the types for 
which were prepared Tiy the hands of Sir Charles Wilkins. The first Bengalee 
Newspaper was the Darpan, which was published by Mr. Marsh man, at Seram- 
pore, in the year 1818, both in Bengalee and English, supplying a brief weekly 
Summary of' English and Indian intelligence. Next followed the Brahminical 
Magazine, chiefly of a religious character, in connexion with the new school of 
Yedantists. Its career was but short-lived. In the year 1821, there appeared 
the Chuudrikec, which still survives. It was got up by the bigoted or orthodox 
partv of Hindoos, chiefly to vindicate the rite of Suttee, and advocateits con¬ 
tinuance. In 1823, another, the Kaumudi, was established by Ramohun Roy’s 
party, on the liberal side, to expose the evils of the rite, and plead for its total 
abolition. Those papers contended very much upon that question for years, 
as their principal and standing theme of weekly discussion. Then, byand-l.y, 
new oireumstances occurred as the spread of education advanced, which tended 
to stimulate the appetite for journalism. In connexion with that mental awaken- 

.... ... * ' -I . T-V- * l 
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iv' which I alluded to on Friday, as occasioned by the course ot education at 
die Government Hindoo College in 1829 and 1830,-there was a great ferment 
abroad in Hindoo Society ; and in the midst of that ferment several new papers 
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literary, relig 
ty, the names of 
„ long since extinct, 

iuence they created on the Native mind. The number has 
- ig, so that of late yeafs the average number of Native 
has been from 16 to 20. Not a few have suddenly 
leffy disappeared, like.so many mushrooms ; others, again, 
stablished for years. Of those now existing, three are daily- 
papers ; a few of them are published thrice a week, some twice a week, and the 
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■lay uncommon shrevvddess and ability. Indeed, the Press, as a 
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particular, wh.—- , rw - T ...., v , 

subject of European politics. It is in the hands of a. party in Calcutta, not 
very well affected towards the British Government. ii i , \ f 

62-23. lsarl o ?"Ell&ibartii(g7t?[ Are not they in the habit of ‘translating alT the- 
worst and most’-libeliocis 1 passages from the Engiisp newspapers? 

J regret to say, that they very often do translate passages of that kiiuf, both 

f iv the stfjjpjf - of ])|ii,tics and oh the subje.cfofreligio.il, the character'of ttie one 
eitfg anti-Christian, atid of the other, atm-pHtish. I have, seen translated into 
some of the llengape papers passages out of Paine’s Age- ol Reason, and similar 
obnoxious publications ; and on the other hand, passages from yertain organs of 
violent political partisanship. 

6224. Do they circulate much in the Mofussil t , , 

They circulate a good deal about the Sudcjer stations, that is to say, stations 
where there ire Courts of Justice, because-in these are'congregated tljp largest 
number of readers. More or less they also circulate throughout the Mofussil 
:< among Zemindary families and their agents. 

6225. Does it come Within your knowledge that copies of those newspapers, 
are regularly sent to many of the Native Princes ? 

I have certainly understood that copies of some of them have been so sent, 
whether regularly or not, I cannot pretend to say. Sometimes there is reason 
to believe they have been sent, if not with an evil intention, at all events not 
with a good effect. 

6226. Earl of Albetnark.Y -Will you state what is the general character of the 
young man who was the waiter of the article on “The Zemindar and the By of r 
He is one of the very best of the educated Natives, and has always borne a 
very respectable character ; maintaining, with a few others who are like-minded, 
a position very much isolated from the great mass of his countrymen. 

6227. He is unlike the generality of the young Bengalese ? 

Yes ; having very little or nothing of the wild, reckless and extravagant spirit, 
so characteristic of - that restless, blustering, discontented, and withal shallow, 
conceited and rather worthless class. 

6228. Do the Natives ever make a comparison between our rule and that of 
the Mahonredan and Native Princes in any of those newspapers ? 

They do occasionally descant on that subject, and with no friendly feeling, 

I am sorry to say, towards the British Government; at the same time it roust be 
owned, that there have been Europeans who have very unwisely helped on the 
Natives in that direction. In the case of a well-known agitator, who visited 
Calcutta some years ago, invectives on this very subject were very wild and 
declamatory, and tended to exasperate the Natives very much ; so that all of us 
who really wished the continuance and the perpetuity of the British Government 
(20.29.) k 4 for 
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for the sake of the people of India "themselves, apart altogether from any interests 
of our own, could have nothing to do with him and his turbulent meetings. 
It was a season of turmoil and excitement among the Native population of 
Calcutta, which was very unhealthy. 

% * ' 1 .. i ■ 1 1 , 1 . i ' I'M. ‘ ,V<; ; • 

0229. What do you consider to have been the effect of education on the 
morals of the Natives ? ; ’ v >irf 

A great deal of course depends upon what the nature of the education is. If 
education be given to them of the description which may be called merely 
secular, as I “indicated on Friday last, without any corrective or modifying 
religious influences, the tendency in itself is not good, and the effect on the 
morals of the Natives any thing but satisfactory. 

6230. Has education made them more, pr less truthful ? 

As to truthfulness there is no question that some of those who have acquired 
even that species of merely secular education have shown a higher sense of 
honour in that resptct: They know what that is which will best conduce to 
their own interests, and that, with British gentlemen, nothing will tend more to 
do so than an habitual regard for veracity. They may, therefore, in the main be 
said, at least a fair proportion of the more sober and advanced ones, to be more 
'truthful and trustworthy. As regards the effect of a thoroughly ChBstian educa¬ 
tion, I have no hesitation in saying, that its decided tendency is to improve tile 
niorali of the .Natives in' all respects; and that there are already some very noted 
instances 6f a complete transformation, of character accomplished by its means. 


$3].;:If educated Natives should he gradually admitted tb the higher posts 
of administration in India, do not you think that parties sufficiently qualified for 
the purpose by education and knowledge and integrity could he found? , - • 

At this moment; the number pfsuch would not be.very, large;' but if tho.se 
educational processes were carried on in continuance,...which a]ready have been 
instituted, and were these a|so extended and improved, the number would be 
increasing year by year: At this moment, however, 1, could not honestly say 
that the number of,men truly qualified for the highest posts is very great. But 
were these posts fiprly open to them, it canned be doubted that individuals with 
full qualifications would from time to tifne' be successively raised up. 

0232. If What is commonly called the civil service should continue to exist 
claiming a vested interest in the highest judicial,.fiscal and other offices, must 
not it be a great bar to the employment of Natives? 

If that service were to be continued iu its present form, of course the Natives 
would still be excluded from the higher posts, and be eligible for only inferior 
though .respectable offices; that, of necessity, would operate as a great bar to 
their employment, as well as a great discouragement to qualify themselves in the 
highest degree lor it. 

6233. Earl of Elienborough.] The service might be diminished if a number 
of Natives were gradually introduced to the higher offices ? 

It might, undoubtedly, as regards the number of European officers. In the 
Judicial Department, as formerly indicated, the Natives have shown very great 
aptitude; and ultimately, I believe, there would be found Natives who would be 
fit to occupy any position, evenrthe highest, not only in that but in every other de¬ 
partment. To a fair share of these higher offices, the Natives, on every ground of 
equity and true policy, are fully entitled, in proportion as they prove themselves 
to be thoroughly qualified for them, not only by talents and attainments, hut also 
by integrity of character, sobriety of judgment, experience and acquired habits 
of business; though, of course, the gradual introduction of them into these offices 
must eventuate in the gradual diminution of the number of Europeans. 

6234. How do the gentlemen appointed to the Revenue Service make them¬ 
selves masters of all the tenures which they have to administer ? 

It would be too much for an unprofessional man like rne to attempt to define 
that process exactly; they are, of course, thrown very much upon their own 
resources; they are obliged to pick up information in the best way they can, 
partly from notices which appear in different works on the subject, partly from 
those who have already been in the office before them, and partly from Native, 
agents, and in any other available ways; there is no regular or established mode 
of acquiring the knowledge that I am aware of: the subject of land tenures is 

very 







acquaintance with the necessary detar 


6239. Which should you prefer, to have a civil suit decided bv a Moltissil 
Judge, or your right to land by a Collector ? 

That, ot course, would very much depend on the character and experience of 
these functionaries respectively: but I have no doubt at. all that a Collector of 
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ordinary talent and ordinary acquirements might within a reasonable time 
acquire such a knowledge of the subject in the ways already indicated as to make 
Ins decisions in the main trustworthy ; as I said, however, there are great 
practical difficulties in the way, owing to the interminable Complexity of the 
subject itself, as well as the corrupt .and conflicting nature of ^Native testimony. 


0240. \\ hat is to happen to the sup before lie has acquired his knowledge ? 
t hat, should such a case arise, must be regarded as part of the imperfection of 
the existfig system. ' ^ 


6241. Chairman.] Can you. furnish a brief statement relative to the extent 
and the results of missions in India ? 

I can in a few sentences supply a summary of that kind. In going about India 
thr-e or four years ago, I made out various statistics of the missions at different 
places* and I should thus have been prepared to make a statement on the subject, 
though it would have been only approximately accurate; since then, means have been 
taken to render the statement, 1 may say, authoritatively accurate. About two years 
ago, the body of missionaries in Calcutta of all churches united together, and endea- 



out the Whole of India and Ceylon. To all those, returns were made bv the agents 
on the spot, with five or six exceptions : 


* ■ ------ — -.-—options : the aggregate result of the whole ot 

those returns, when put together, may be very summarily stated as follows : at 
tr, e coni me n cem e n t oi the year 1852, there were labouring throughout India and 
+!,,, agents-ol 22 Missionary Societies. These include 443 missionaries-, 
' < ire ordained Natives, together with finis Native entenhists • t !«•««» 







Nativesi together with fi9S Native catechists;-• these 
Ij agents 
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agents reside at 318 missionary stations. There have been founded 331 Native 
churches, containing 18,410 communicants in a community of 112,191 Native 
Christians. The missionaries maintain 1,347 vernacular day-schools, containing 
47,504 boys, together with 93 boarding-schools containing2,414 Christian boys ; 
they also superintend 126 superior English day-schools, and instruct therein 
14,562 boys and young men. Female education embraces 347 day-schools for 
girls, containing 11,519 scholars, and 102 girls’ hoarding-schools, containing 
2,779 Christian girls. For the good of Europeans, 71 services are maintained : 
in. all, there are 64,480 boys and 14,778 girls, making a total of 78,778. The 
entire Bible has been translated into 10 of the principal languages of India; the 
New Testament into five others, and separate Gospels into four of the languages of 
some of the wild hill tribes ; grammars and dictionaries have also been prepared 
of all the leading languages of India. School books have, in like manner, been 
composed in three different languages, as well as a great variety of Christian 
works, while many have been translated from the English : that is a very brief 
and compendious summary of the whole of the existing doings. In the sum¬ 
mary, the Scripture readers and schoolmasters, who constitute a numerous class, 
are not included. The missionaries, with a very few exceptions, are ordained 
ministers from different Protestant churches in Europe and America. The Native 
catechists are in reality preachers of the Gospel; some of whom, especially those 
connected with the Scottish missions, have received a very superior education. 
Native churches mean separate congregations, consisting of Native church 
members in full communion. Native Christians denote all, whether actually 
baptized or not, who have broken caste, abandoned heathen worship, and placed 
themselves under Christian instruction. 

6242. Earl of Elleriborough.] Do you suppose that those are all Christians 

who attend the schools ? . .. 

They are not all Christians by any means who attend the schools. A distinction 
is here drawn between Christian and heathen children ;. the vernacular day-schools 
are chiefly attended by heathen children of the poorer classes, who there receive 
a plain elementary Christian education. The boarding-schools, again, contain 
almost exclusively Christian children, who are there not merely instructed, but 
trained into Christian habits. The English day-schools, or rather Anglo-ver¬ 
nacular day-schools, are frequented chiefly by heathen youths of the better classes 
and higher castes, who there receive a sound education of varying extent in 
Christian and general European knowledge. Some of these, such as the Scottish 
Institutions, and a few others, alike English and American, consist not merely 
of a school department, but of a higher, or, more properly speaking, collegiate 
department, in which the higher branches of European literature, science and 
philosophy are taught, in intimate conjunction with Christian theology. I may, 
however, be excused for adding, that such a naked statistical summary or enume¬ 
ration of results can convey no adequate impression of the real nature and effect 
of the work of evangelization now carried on in India, or ot its prospects for the 
future. There the whole of these results to be found aggregated within the limits 
of a defined aud compassahle locality, such ms a single city or country district, 
they would emphatically proclaim to the very eye of sense, that even now, missions 
in India had not proved a failure; hut, scattered as they are, in fragments and 
atoms, over so vast a range of territory, and through such multitudinous masses 
of people, they may, to the hasty and superficial glance of an ignorant inexperienced 
observer, appear insignificant or worthless, if indeed they appear to exist at all. 
To the eye, however, of the practised observer of human nature in its various 
stationary and transitionary states, who can appreciate the enormousness of the 
initial difficulties that had to be overcome, and the vastness of the preparations 
that had to be made for the successful prosecution of so arduous an enterpri 
the results already achieved, so far from appearing in significant, will exhibit, 
relatively the same aspect, with reference to the ultimate Christianization of India, 
that the first occasional sproutings, in early spring, and after a long and dreary 
winter, cannot fail to present to the eye of the practised husbandmen, with 
reference to the ultimate reading of an abundant harvest. 

6243. Earl of Albemarle] You have some knowledge of the class called half- 

castes, have you not ? ... 

Yes. 

6244. Do 
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6244. Do vou know whether man? of them are men of character and educa- Bw. 4. 


fion ? 

Undoubtedly in Calcutta there are several who are men of character and 
education; at'Madras, too, and other places, I have met with some such. No 
doubt, from various unpropitious circumstances, a considerable proportion of the 
community has been greatly depressed in former days, and may be so still ; but 
tliev have' been of late years decidedly rising; they have been making great 
efforts to educate themselves, and that, too, very successfully. In Calcutta they 
have at least one large institution, wholly supported by themselves, named the 
Parental Academy, which is now one of the most efficient and best-conducted 
educational seminaries in India. 

4 6245. Do you consider that among them there are men who, by their know¬ 
ledge and integrity, are fit to hold civil office ? 

I ghoul#certainly say that there are men among them of unblemished character 
and integrity and,' so' far as fitness for business is concerned, they obtain the 
highest testimonials from secretaries and other competent judges connected with 
the Government service under whom they labour. I have often heard them 
spoken highly of as having considerable aptitude for civil office. 

6246. Do you think there are many of theta equal, in point of qualification, 
for civil office to the average number of covenanted civil servants? 

The difficulty in answering that question arises from this, that not having had 
hitherto an opportunity of displaying their qualifications for the higher offices 
in the same way that the covenanted' civil servants have had, we cannot appeal 
to actual facts; hut from the amount of talent which they exhibit, and their 
proved fitness for business, one would confidently expect that a fair proportion 
of them, if the opportunity were properly afforded, would be found so qualified. 
In my own mind, I have no doubt at all that such would be found to be the 
result. . 

6247. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Wiil you state what you would propose the 
Government should ilo towards the further improvement and extension of educa¬ 
tion in India ? 

For the reasons previously given, and others which might be adduced, if time 
permitted, and of which a summary will be found in Mr. Macaulay’s Minute of 
February 1835, it is indisputable that the Colleges for Oriental learning, that is, 
the Colleges for the teaching of Oriental literature in its usual comprehensive 
sense, through the media of the Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian languages, arc, for 
the great and proper ends of sound and enlightened education, worse than 
useless. Surely, then, the wisest and best policy on the part of the British 
Government would be to fall, back on the resolutions ot Lord William Bentinck, 
in March 1835, resolutions which, without damaging or interfering with the 
existing vested rights of any one, would lead to the gradual abolition of these 
colleges as seminaries for the educational training of Natives, and thus liberate • 
the funds so wastei'ully lavished upon them for the purposes of a sound and 
healthful education throughout the land. If the learned Oriental languages are 
to be taught at all in the Government institutions, tliev ought to be taught 
simply as languages by one or two Native professors, under general European 
superintendence, with a practical view towards the enrichment of the vernacular 
tongues, and the raising up of a superiot class of vernacular translators and 
teachers, in this salutary direction some considerable steps have recently been 
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taken in the Sanscrit College of Puna, 


under the admirable arrangements of 


Major Candy. Then, secondly, the time has come when, in places like Calcutta 
and Bombay, the Government might very well relinquish its pecuniary and 
controlling charge over primary or merely elementary education. The demand 
is in these places so great for the higher English instruction, that were a test or 
criterion of scholarship established for admission to the colleges, where, as in 
Europe, the higher branches alone of literature, philosophy arid science, &c. &e., 
ought to be taught, the Natives would be found both able and willing, in suffi¬ 
cient numbers, to qualify themselves. In Calcutta, the pupils’ fees in the school 
and patshala, that is, the vernacular school connected with the Hindoo College, 
amount to about 12,000 rupees annually (1,200?.) In the Hindoo College 
itself they amount to about 30,000 rupees (3,000 /.) Some of the heads ol Native 
society have now acquired sufficient experience and aptitude to enable them to 
(20.29.) l 2 carry 
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carry on the management of the necessary preparatory seminaries themselves. 
In this way, also, > a considerable saving might be ejected ip the educational 
funds. Thirdly: the time has come when, more especially at the Presidency 
seats, lectureships on high professional subjects, such as law and civil engineering, 
should be established, not as an integral or constituent part of the course of any 
existing Government College, but on such a free and unrestricted footing as to 
admit of the attendance Of qualified students from all other institutions. East 
Indian, Armenian, Missionary or Native. In this way, not only might a stimulus 
be given to the general cause of sound education, out the Government might, in 
the spirit of Lord Hardinge’s resolution, obtain for its own services a larger share 
than now of really superior native talent and Cultivated acquirement. The time has 
also come m Calcutta, at least when with comparatively little additional expense 
to Government, a university might be established, somewhat after the general 
model of the London University, with a sufficient number of f&dtiltiesmbnstituted 
on so wide and liberal and comprehensive a basis, as to embrace within the range 
of its stimulating and fostering influence whatever sound, invigorating, purifying, 
elevating studies may be carried on in any, whether of the Government or xion- 
Government institutions. Fourthly: the rime has now come when, ia the 
estimation even of many who formerly thought otherwise (1 simply state this is 
an expression of my own deliberate opinion, in which, however, I know there is 
an entire concurrence oh the part of a large body of British subjects in this 
country and in India), the Government might with the greatest propribiy and 
advantage act on the principle recommended in the minute of Lord Tvyeeddale, 
dated August 184(5; that principle, for very strong and weighty reasons set forth 
in the mrirate itself 1 -—-a- minute which, in justice to the noble author, and to thb 
great cause of’ improved education which he so ably advocates, might well be 
called for ah evidence by this Committee—that principle is, to allow the Bible to 
be introduced as a class-book into the English classes of Government institu¬ 
tions, under the express and positive proviso, that attendance oh any class, at 
the hour when it was taught, should be left entirely optional; in other words, 
leaving it entirely free to the Native students to read it or not, as their con¬ 
sciences might dictate or their parents might desire: That such a coursd would 
now be alike safe, practical and advantageous, might be shown in many ways. 1 
Already ivas his Highness ihe Rajah of Trav&ncore, the head of the most 
intensely Brabminiea! Government in India, set the example. In his English 
school at. Trevandrum, he has of his own accord introduced the Bible, or allowed 
it to be introduced, into the' higher classes, consisting of Brkhmins, Nairs, and 
other high-caste youths. Some 50 or 60 of them I had the pleasure of exami¬ 
ning on its contents about four years ago, and subsequently had the opportunity 
of congratulating the Rajah on his truly enlightened liberality; on which his 
Highness, in substance, remarked that he had himself read the Bible, aha found 
it to be a book full ol’ good instructions ; adding, with emphasis, " and if any 
of iny subjects, old or young, Wish to read it, why should they not be allowed 
to do so ?*’ It'is true that Lord Tweeddale’s proposition occasioned a good deal, 
of excitement at the time at Madras; but it could very easily be shown that a 
great deal of that excitement was not of Native origin, but the result of ephemeral, 
extraneous and adventitious causes. Of this the most decisive proof is, that 
that portion of the Madras Press, more especially the “Madras Crescerit,” which 
was once most violently opposed to the measure, has, through the illumining 
influence of subsequent events, seen cause to change its views upon the subject. 
Without, therefore, any further detaining the Committee, I beg leave to hand iii 
a few short extracts as part of my evidence, confirmatory of this statement, froth 
the Madras papers, together with a few extracts from the recorded 1 deliverances 
of men whose opinions on such a subject as that of religious instruction in con¬ 
nexion with Native education are entitled to the greatest weight. They include 
the opinions of Governors and Civilians, and the Principal of one of the 
Government Colleges. ; < 

The Extracts are dejivered in.— (Vide Appendix H.) 

6248. W hat is the effect, of tllo.se extracts ? 

Their general effect is to indicate the value of religious or Bible instruction in 
Native education, and the absence of any real or insuperable repugnance on the 
part of the Natives towards it ; and, as an inference from all this, the desirable¬ 
ness of introducing the Bible; in the manner I have mentioned, into the Govern¬ 
ment 
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merit institutions— leaving it entirely open and tree to any of the Natives to read Rev. A.D^'lW. 
or to decline to read it as they think proper—together with the havrnlessness, 6tfl ; r ~ lg _, 
’speaking in a political sense, of such a measure. 1 _ 3 ‘ 

6249. Do you think it would be attended with this danger, that the Natives 
would look upon it as the beginning of a system ot conversion i 

Jt is in reference to the absence of such danger that I consider the bearing of 
some of these extracts to be so very important. Continuing, then, my answer to 
the previous question, I would say, lastly, that whatever may be the resolution 
of Government with reference to the extension or modification of the system 
pursued in its own institutions, the time has come when, in the growing con¬ 
viction of numbers in this country and in India, the Government ought to 
extend its aid to all other institutions by whomsoever originated and supported, 
where a sound general education is communicated. Indeed this plan of assisting 
non-Government and even missionary schools has already, in certain instances, 
been actually carried out with good effect. It is generally well known that the 
Court of Directors, towards the close of last century, through the Madras 
Government, gave their sanction and encouragement to the Protestant schools 
established by Mr. Schwartz at Tanjore. In the year 1807, they also, in reply 
to a memorial from Messrs. Kohloff and lloest, the successors of Schwartz, 
instruct the Madras Government to raise the allowance to those schools from 
41 to 100 pagodas per month, deelaring ! that they were “ satisfied that the con¬ 
duct and spirit of that mission had proved beneficial to the Natives, and tended 
to conciliate them to their (the British) Government.” Again, in 1338, Mr. 

Blackburn, Collector of Madura, conveyed his opinion to the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, to the effect that the Court of Directors’ instruction for the encouragement 
of vernacular and other education amongst the Natives of India would be best 
promoted in his districts by extending support to the American mission schools 
there. Accordingly the sum of 3,000 rupees was granted in aid of those schools, 
free from all conditions or restrictions as to the mode of its application. Liberal, 
aid has also been extended by Government to the benevolent institutions of Cal¬ 
cutta, and Jye Nairain’s school, Benares, both of which are under the exclusive 
management of Christian bodies wholly independent of Government. But it is 
not on any such precedents, however apposite, that I would loan lor support to 
the present proposal; I would trust solely to its own intrinsic rightness and 
desirableness, so far as it goes—I say, so far as it goes, because I do not regard it 
as abstractly the bc-st that could be conceived or desired, but only the best that 
seems practicable, amid the heterogeneousness of hostile interests and opinions, 
without involving the sacrifice or dereliction of any fundamental principle of 
truth or rectitude. Looking, then, at the subject broadly, in all its bearings, 1 
have for several years past entertained the persuasion, tfiat the principle on which 
the Government at home has been distributing its educational funds is the only 
.principle on which, in the very peculiar and conflicting state ol things in India, 
the British Government there could practically interpose for the encouragement 
and assistance of all parties engaged in the great cause of improved education. 

Here, at home, the Government does not expend its educational resource s on 
the maintenance of a few monopolist institutions; it strives to stimulate all parties,- 
far and wide, who desire to further the cause of improved education, by offering 
proportional aid to all who show themselves willing to help themselves. On the 
subject of religion, except, perhaps, in the case ot the established Churches, 
whose standards of faith are engrossed in the law of the land, if maintains a strict 
neutrality, leaving that entirely - to the felt responsibilities of the different parties 
themselves. Through its own appointed inspectors it has a sufficient guarantee 
for the soundness and efficiency of the ordinary branches ot study. Now, while, 
at an earlier stage of our history in India, it was certainly one great object 
to create a taste among the Natives tor our improved instruction of every 
kind, and the British Government might feel itself warranted in devoting the 
whole of its available educational funds to the maintaining of a few costly 
monopolist institutions of its own, the change of circumstances and onward 
progress of events may be found to render such exclusive and costly mo¬ 
nopolies no longer desirable. The taste for improved instruction haying 
now been to so large an extent created at the seats of Presidency and 
other large towns, and throughout many country districts, there may soon cease 
to exist, if it has not in some degree ceased already, the same real or apparent 

(20.29.) i 3 necessity 
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B.D. necessity on the part of Government for upholding in such places such exclusive 
and expensive seminaries as it has hitherto maintained. But, be this as it may, 

853 ‘ since the present educational funds of the Government ought certainly to be 
increased, and since the great object of the British Indian Government should 
be to diffuse as widely as possible the blessings of improved education amongst 
its error and superstition-ridden subjects, why not bring the principle of the 
Horne Government educational measure to bear on the state of things in India, 
with any needful adapting modifications suited to the difference of circumstances 
and the peculiar exigencies of the people ? Instead of exhausting all its educa¬ 
tional resources on a few exclusive institutions, the system pursued in which is 
far from satisfactory to the British Christian, the British patriot, or the real well- 
wishers of India’s prosperity, and as connected therewith the stability and per¬ 
manence of the British power —why might it not henceforward thus practically 
address all its Indian subjects, “ Without respect of class or race, we are desirous 
of promoting your mental, moral and social improvement. For this end we wish 
to encourage the acquisition of the improved literature and science of Europe, 
through the medium alike of the English and vernacular tongues. All, there¬ 
fore, who wish to participate in the advantages of such acquisition, we are willing 
to assist in some way proportional to their own efforts ; the books and sv&tein of 
tuition being subject to the approval of our own accredited inspectors.” Such 
a mode of distributing and applying a large portion of the educational funds as 
that now suggested would tend vastly to enhance their productiveness. East 
Indians and Armenians, who at Calcutta, Madras and elsewhere have been nobly 
struggling in the face of many difficulties to educate themselves, together with 
Native Christians and others, heretofore wholly excluded from any participation 
in the Government bounty,—but whose claims are equally valid with those of 
any other classes of their Indian fellow-subjects,—would then come in for their 
due share. The Natives generally, and all who feel interested in Native improve¬ 
ment, would, in all directions, be stimulated to do a vast,deal more than they 
ever did before in advancing the educational cause. Without directly trenching 
on the peculiar religious convictions or prejudices of any parties. Hindoo, Mussel- 
man, European or any others, the Government educational funds, instead of being 
any longer exclusively lavished on a few institutions, would have the effect of 
extending and multiplying ten-fold, at a comparatively small cost, really useful 
schools and seminaries, and of thus more rapidly and widely diffusing the benefits 
of an enlightened education among the masses of the people. Thus also, I may be 
permitted in conclusion to add, by the adoption of such and other kindred im¬ 
proving measures, and the smile of the God of Providence upon them, may the 
British Government in India render its administration of that vast realm a 
source and surety of abounding prosperity to it«elf-- a guarantee of brightening 
hope to the millions of the present generation —a fount of reversionary blessings 
to future generations, who, as they rise in long succession, may joyously hail 
the sway of the British sceptre as the surest pledge, not only of the continued 
enjoyments of their dearest rights, but the extension and improvement of their 
noblest privileges. 

6250. Are the Committee to understand that the principle you would wish 
to see adopted amongst the Natives of India is, that grants should be given 
indiscriminately iu aid of all schools of whatever religion, or however they might 
conduct their education ? 

That, with the specified limitations, is the principle of the proposal. Whether 
the Government should retain its present institutions in their present iorms, or 
whether it should curtail or modify them in any of the ways pointed out, looking 
to all the difficulties and extreme peculiarities of the case, and seeing (hat 
there are so many different parties already at work in India, and so many 
more that might lie stimulated to lend their aid or augment their contributions, 
what J have suggested is, that the Government should adopt the measure of 
aiding all schools and colleges in which sound and approved knowledge is 
communicated by their several supporters and conductors, in the proportion of 
their own respective efforts. 

6251. Your recommendation goes to that extent f 

It does, it is simply the application to India of the principle upon which 
the British Government acts here iu Great Britain; namely, the principle of 
proportionally helping all who help themselves, on condition that the Govern¬ 
ment 
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merit with which the Government as such can fairly 5 grapple; that is to say, tile , 

department of a sound general education ; leaving the matter of religious Utx une 1 
instruction as a thing to be determined by the several parties themselves • while 
the Government maintains towards them the attitude of a strict neutrality, 
interfering neither by its injunctions nor its prohibitions. 

6252. You would not wish to see any religious element introduced into any of 
those schools ? 

Not as enforced or directly controlled by the Government. That is the reason 
why I have stated that 1 do not. desire that the Government, as such, should take 
immediate charge or cognizance of religion in those schools, or in any way 
hold itself officially responsible for it. 

6253. Lord Wyttford. j It is part of your plan, also, that the endowment of the 
institution, which are now endowed should go to form a part of the education 
fund ? 

Those are the Oriental colleges; the colleges which teach those antiquated 
and useless branches referred to on Friday last. Part of my proposal certainly 
is, that, reserving the rights of all existing incumbents, the endowments or fixed 
grants allotted to them should be transferred to the support of really useful 
institutions. 

6254. Are the Committee to understand you, that those parts of the endow¬ 
ment which have been raised by voluntary contributions as well as Government 
endowment should betaken for those purposes? 

The funds raised by voluntary contributions, of course, would have to be dealt 
with upon their own merits, with reference to the terms, conditions and objects 
of their appropriation. That is a question for the Government or the Courts of 
Justice to settle. What I suggested was, that, so far as the Government support, 
is concerned, it could grapple at once with its own share of the contribution. 

As to any contributions which may have been voluntarily given by private 
individuals for the support of such institutions, they would have been dealt with 
on principles of equity, in the manner already indicated. 

6255. Is not that the ease with the Government institution at Calcutta ? 

The Oriental institutions at Calcutta, so far as my memory serves me, in 
other words, the Sanscrit College for the Hindoos, and the Madussa or Maho- 
medan College for the Mahomedaus, as also the Sanscrit College of Benares, are 
.purely of Government origin, and entirely supported bv the Government. 

6256. Assisted by private contribution also, are not they ? 

Not assisted by any private fund that I am aware of. 

6257. Was no part of the endowment bequeathed by Natives ? 

Not certainly of any of the colleges now named, so far as 1 remember. The 
case is widely different with the college at Hooghley. 

6258. At what period did this Government endowment take place ? 

I think the question, though ia a somewhat different form, was asked on 
Friday last, and I then stated that in the time of Warren Hastings, in 1781, the 
Madussa or Mahomedan College was founded; the next was at Benares, the 
Sanscrit College, some 10 years latex: the Sanscrit College at Calcutta is 
comparatively a modern institution, its origin being as recent as the year 1821, 
and being then resolved upon in lieu of certain colleges that Lord Minto had 
proposed in 1811 to establish at. Nudda and Tirhoot. 

6259.. Mr. Macaulay’s minute, proposing to take those revenues and adapt 
them to the English institution, caused a great deal of complaint, did not it? 

1 It is always the case, whether in Calcutta, Madras, or anywhere else where 
you have interested parties concerned, that they may easily make out a dolorous 
story, and gain a party of sympathisers, and raise some sort of excitement in 
connexion with their real or supposed grievance: but, really atid truly, those 
who know the Hindoos best, would, I believe, be ready to testify that, to a great 
extent, it was a shallow or even fictitious excitement in the particular ease now 
under consideration. The number of those who were really interested in the 
matter was very small. It must be remembered that those institutions do not 
-concern the great mass of the people at all; they concern only the learned, who 
( 20 . 29 .) t 4 look 
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,D. look down with contempt upon the masses of the people—those learned who 
keep the monopoly of the learning entirely to themselves, and, having no 
sympathy with the ignorant multitudes around, do nothing whatsoever towards 
their mental enlightenment; it could not, therefore, be honestly said that tin; 
suppression of those institutions would occasion any kind of real concern or 
fermentation beyond the small coterie of Sanscrit Brahmins on the one hand, 
aud Mabomedan Maulavis on the other. 

§260. At that time almost all the principal legal documents were in Persian* 
were not they r 

It was at that time already purposed, and in a manner determined, speedily to 
abolish Persian as the language of legal arid other Government business : and 
three or four years after it was abolished, so that, to a great extent, its acquisition 
became practically useless. " , 

626*1. You consider that it would be no violation of the Government endow¬ 
ment to take it and use it according to the plan which you propose l 

I should consider that it was in no way a violation of any Government pledge ; 
because the Government spontaneously, of its own accord, came forward and 
proposed to establish these colleges; but, in so doing, they did not bind them¬ 
selves to maintain them for ever, under every possible change of circumstances; 
and, as time has proved them to be worse than useless as regards any real 
mental or moral improvement of the Natives, it ought to be held as an open 
question for the future, whether the present system should be continued or 
not. . . . : 

6262. The object was to conciliate the Natives, was not it? 

At the time it was; and it might, perhaps, in so new a conjuncture of affairs,. 

have had some slight effect of that kind. We were then very nearly strangers in 
the country in our capacity as Governors; and the Natives did not understand 
us so well; but the originating causes of doubt or mistrust on their part with 
respect to our policy do not any longer exist; the Natives now well know us 
and our tolerant policy; and that sort of conciliation which was in vogue 
in those early days of our rule is not necessary in order to gain their good-will 
towards us; rather, the transfer of monies, voluntarily granted by our Govern¬ 
ment, from useless to useful institutions^ would only tend to gain favour for it, 
in the estimation of all the truly wise and intelligent among the Natives. 

6263. Earl of Ellenbormigh .] What do you contemplate will be the ultimate 
result to our Government if we should succeed in effecting a great improvement 
in the education of the Hindoos '( 

My own impression is, that if we go on giving them a thorough English secular 
education without any mollifying and counteracting influences of sufficient 
potency-—disturbing them out of all their old ways and habits of thinking and 
feeling, and creating the very materials out of which spring restlessness and 
discontent, envy and jealousy, selfish and exorbitant ambition for power and 
place, irrespective of the needful moral and mental qualifications—there will not, 
there cannot be, generally speaking, that sentiment of devotedness or loyalty to 
the British Government which, for their own sakes and for the sake ot their 
country, we should desire them to possess. And the ultimate result ot such 
unfriendly or disloyal sentiments becoming wide spread in the case of men ot 
quickened intelligence, and having unlimited command ot a tree Press, with the 
English as a common medium of communication, it is not certainly difficult to 
foresee. I have a distinct impression, on the other hand, and t speak in this 
respect from experience, that any education, however highly advanced, which 
may be given to the Natives of India, if accompanied by those mollifying and 
counteracting influences which are connected with the sober yet zealous incul¬ 
cation of the Christian faith, so far from producing any feeling ot hostility or 
disloyalty towards the British Government, will produce an effect entirely the 
other way. I should say, without any hesitation, that, at this moment, there are 
not in all India more devoted and loyal subjects of the British Crown than those 
Natives who have openly embraced Christianity; and, next to these, with the 
feeling of loyalty in varying degrees of strength, those Natives who have 
acquired this higher English education in immediate and inseparable connexion 
with Christian knowledge and Christian influence. On this vitally important 
subject, alike as regards the honour and welfare of India and ot Britain, 1 could 
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expatiate, equally in the way of argument and fact; and shall be ready at Rev. A.Dug,D.p 
time to do so, if required. Meanwhile, 1 have in am 

» . .1 * . x • 1 . ...1.. I.nn hrtAtl 


anytime to cio so, n reqimeu. iUTOumu.B, * **. answer to tue question, 

briefly 'riven expression to the conviction winch lias been growing m my o« n 
mind ever since! began to get practically acquainted with the real state ana 
tendencies of things in India 23 years ago.* in the tape pi all plausible theone> 
and apparent analogies, whether deduced from the conduct and policy oi ancient 
Rome or anv other State—plainly involving conditions^ and relations wholly i 
incompatible with any tjiat. can exist between ours as a Christian Government 
and its non-Christian subjects in India-! have never ceased to pronounce the y 
system of giving a high English education without religion as a blind, short¬ 
sighted, suicidal policy. On the other hand, for weighty reasons, l have never 
ceased to declare, that if our object be 1 , not merely for our own aggrandisement, 
but very specially for the welfare of the Natives, to retain our dominion in India, 
no wiser or more effective plan can be conceived than that of bestowing this 
limber English education in close and inseparable alliance with the illumining, 
quickening, beatifying influences of the Christian taith; indeed, 1 have never 
scrupled to avow and proclaim toy sincere conviction, that the extension of such 
hMier education, so combined, would only be the means of consolidating and 
perpetuating the British Empire in India for years, or even ages to come, vastly,, 
yea, almost immeasurably, to the real and enduring benefit ot both 

0264. Lord Stanley of Aideriey.}' Your opinion is, that education without 
Christianity would be likely to be injurious to the maintenance ot the British 
Empire in India; whereto education combined with the extension ol Christianity, 
you think would be likely to be conducive to the maintenance of that empire ? 

' I have a very strong and decided impression upon that head, not so much 
from theory—though much may be advanced in the way ot argument in the 
abstract—as from actual experience, having come in contact with individuals 
brought up under both systems to a very large extent; not that any system can 
prevent what in the nature of things is inevitable-the ultpate severance of - » 
India from Britain as its sovereign power. But, with reference to the two 
systems now under review, what I aver is, that while the former would accelerate 
the latter would retard the process of actual separation, or postpone it, almost 
indefinitely, to a later period ; and then, hound together, not merely bv the ties 
of mutually-conferred favours, but of a common holy divine faith, we should 
part, not, as enemies, but as friends, still gratefully bent on blessing each othei . 

AUhe same time, as regards the working of the non-Chnstian system, it must 
Remembered that the aspect: of thing, is somewhat different from what it was 
20 years ago.' The young men brought up in the Government, Colleges at 
Calcutta and elsewhere are now coming, more or less, into contact with the 
other class of young men, equal to themselves m literary and scientific attain¬ 
ments, but who are'also, many of them, under (Christian influence, and some of 
them Christians altogether. Such contact, as might be anticipated, is beginning 
to exercise a beneficial influence over them; so that we have not now to do 
with such a large proportion of those who would indulge in the wild freaks 
and extravagances so peculiarly characteristic of the class usua ly designated 
« Young Bengal.” For the spirit of “ Young Bengal,’ while recklessly tree m |, 
speech, and essentially infidel in religion, is, I am bound to add, anything but - 
friendly at bottom to the British Government. 

6265. Earl of Ellenborough.} Considering the characters of the Native Princes, 
and the social condition of the people of India generally, do you not think that 
the withdrawal of our controlling power would be one ot the greatest calamities 

which ever befel the human race ? . 

I should look upon the withdrawal of our controlling power, in the present. < 
circumstances of India, as the signal for universal anarchy and chaos ; an event, 
therefore, to be deplored and deprecated by every one who has a regard even for i 
the ordinary interests of humanity. 

6266. We should not, therefore, run any risks, nor do anything which might 

possibly lead to that result f _ , 

Nothing, assuredly, which would naturally or necessarily tend to so disastrous 

a consummation. * 

0207* Lord Wptford.] You do not fear those results from the extension of 
education ? v 
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D. Not if wisely and 1 __ 

improving, regulating, controlling ana conservative power. B 
of prudent measures for its irnpartation, in conjunction with other co-operative 
agencies, we may be honoured, under Providence, as the instruments in raising- 
up India from her tow and degraded condition, and leading her forward, renovated 
and enlarged, Uj the realization of her high destinies. Nor need we, if guided, 
by ordinary prudence and discretion, be under any apprehension or alarm about 
offending- the Natives, by resorting to the means and methods of moral suasion, 
in making known to them the principles and doctrines of the Christian faith. 
So tar as 1 could see, the Natives ot India, from their own peculiarly religious 
character- for they are religious in their own way more than most people — 
think all the better of us dor showing that we have a religion, and they are not 
alarmed it we' talk to them in a kind and friendly way about our religion. 
I never met with a Brahmin or high-caste Native of any rank who had any 
objection to talk on the subject, it we only approached him with ttie manifest 
tokens of kindliness and good-will. 

0203 . I understood you to sav, that, in the great majority of cases, education 
only tended to make the people infidels? 

Your Lordship will remember, also, that I spoke entirely then of "that higher 
English education which is wholly without any rightly controlling religious 
influence. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 




<*• Norton, Esq. GEORGE NORTON, Esquire, is called in, and exarr lined as follows; 

(>269* Chabman^ WILL you be so good as to state to the Committee bow 
long you resided in India, ana in what capacity ? 

I was appointed Advocate-general of Bombay originally, and arrived there in 
June 1823 ; 1 remained till March 1828 ; I then went to Madras;*and remained 
as Advocate-general of Madras from March 1828 till March 1853. 

6270. I believe you feel some reluctance in giving evidence to the Com¬ 
mittee ? 

No further than that I am personally unwilling to give any evidence which 
might have the appearance ot casting any" sort of censure upon any party or 
person whatever who has entertained different views from thyself with regard to 
the best mode of promoting Native education; but as far as facts go /1 have 
no reluctance; but, on the contrary, every disposition to" inform the pommittee 
to the utmost of my power. 

6271. Has your attention been much drawn to the subject of education in 
India ? 

Very much during the last 25 years. * 

62/2. Can you give to the Committee a sketch of the progress of education 
in the Madras Presidency ! 

1 can* 1 shall be obliged, I fear, to speak a little more of myself than I 
should wish, having been somewhat prominently engaged in this cause, and more 
particularly by my Lord Elphinstone, in carrying out his views ; but I will be 
as concise as I can, and speak as little of myself as possible. When I arrived 
at Madras in 1828, 1 found there existed no schclastic establishments whatever 
ot a public character. There were a few begun by missionaries, and some also 
by the clerical establishment, but none founded by the Government. I heard 
that there had been a project for founding Tahsildary schools, suggested by Sir 
Thomas Munro, and that his proposition had emanated from the Government 
• itself in the year 1826; but that either none had been established, or at all 
events, none had succeeded. 1 only heard of two, and I think neither of them 
at the time of my arrival in 1828, or soon afterwards, was in exigence at all; 
about that period I was engaged in supporting an ex officio information for the 
establishment ot a charity, and as this ended in the foundation of an educational 
institution* which was the very first of a public character founded in Madras, 
and has succeeded in my opinion thoroughly, and has become now a very 
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important foundation, and entirely managed by Natives, perhaps the Committee 
wiii think it of Some interest that I should give a concise history of that founda¬ 
tion, and of its progress. The charity in question was left by the will ol a 
Hindoo, whose name was Pacheapah. " It was entirely for religious and super¬ 
stitious uses, with the exception of so.me general indications of benevolent 
objects, which were undefined. The executors of this Hindoo were to have 
expended the interest of one lac of pagodas for the purposes-of those various 
religious foundations; they, however, plundered the property, and rnv predecessor 
had obtained a decrqe upon an ex.officio information for an account of the 
property, and for the establishment of the charities. A considerable sum of 
money had been obtained under that decree from the accountable parties; hut 
the debt from them was still very large, and it appeared to me that more assets 
might be obtained ; I followed up the decree, and succeeded in accumulating the 
amount of between seven and eight lacs of rupees. This sum was far beyond 
what could by possibility have been expended upon any of live expressed purposes 
of the testator, he having limited certain sums for particular specific objects; 
accordingly, 1 obtained a decree for the appropriation of the surplus beyond the 
interest of the original lac of pagodas, for the foundation of educational institu¬ 
tions; and evidence was given (upon which that decree was sanctioned) that it 
was consistent with the object and views of the testator that the surplus 
should be so disposed of. The decree, however, provided that tbe Hoard of 
Revenue at Madras should have the supervision and organization of all those 
educational institutions, which were approved of in principle by the decree, 
because that Board, under a regulation of the Government, had the entire 
control over all charities which were to he established in the Provinces ; and as 
only one of those charitable institutions was to be founded within the immediate 
Presidency town, all the rest were remitted to the Board of Revenue, the 
educational institutions being limited to those places where the testator desired 
that his bounty should be expended. The consequence of its being remitted fo 
the Board of Revenue was, that a delay was occasioned from the date of the 
final decree in the year 1831 to the year 1838. I often urged upon them the 
expediency of establishing those educational institutions, and the formation of a 
Native Board to govern them, but. I never succeeded in getting their sanction. 
The Court of Directors in the meanwhile had warmly approved of those 
measures, and directed that they should be carried out, using these terms, “ that 
the Government should exercise a real control and supervision of them.’’ I was 
given to understand that the reason why the Board of Revenue hesitated in 
taking any measures for the establishment of these institutions was, that they 
considered themselves precluded from interfering in any way with charities which 
had religious or superstitious objects in view, aud they applied that rule to the 
will, because the will itself had originally intended only religious objects. When 
Lord Elphinstone came to the Government, he directed the objects of those 
charities to be forthwith carried out,, and the central institution at Madras was 
founded in the beginning of the year 1839, and a Native Board appointed tor 
' the management of all the charities established by the Courts decree. I he 
expenditure for the educational institutions has been about. 20,000 rupees per 
annum ; and a considerable surplus having still arisen, the Board have erected a 
very noble hall and buildings, capable of containing about 600 scholars. ! hey 
originally had between 400 and 500 at the central school, but latterly they have 
had between 300 and 400, because their expenditure in the structure and in 
school-rooms has rather exceeded their means, and it was necessary to economise, 
in order to restore the funds to their obi position. That institution is entirely 
governed by Hindoos, with the exception of the patron, whom they choose as 
the principal or head of the educational foundations, and with whom they have 
occasionally advised. These schools are for elementary instruction in English and 
in the vernaculars. But the delay of the foundation of the collegiate department 
of the Madras University, to which 1 will presently ad vert, and the slow progress 
of that institution, has induced them latterly to turn their attention to the 
possibility of introducing a higher education there than can be well obtained 
anywhere else. The central institution, and one or two others, are in full pro¬ 
gress at this moment. I will now proceed to advert to the progress ol education 
under the immediate direction of the Government. W hen I arrived there, I was 
induced to take up the subject of Native education, because it appeared to me 
to have been utterly neglected by all others; I formed from the first this irnpres- 
(20. 29.) m 2 sion— 
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. sion—which every day has strengthened—that, without the co-operation, of the 
Natives, and particularly the influential Natives, and eventually the main body 
of the community, no effectual work could be done. I therefore began by 
extending my acquaintance among the influential Natives, and had no difficulty 
in attracting a very considerable body about me, who attended at my house very* 
frequently in the evening, when all these subjects were discussed. Every thing 
connected with the progress of knowledge, and with those branches of knowledge 
which I thought were most interesting to them, and most likely to be appreciated 
by them, was talked over. I had a great disadvantage in not being able to talk 
the native languages; but those with whom I was associated, all spoke English 
tolerably well, 'ihose Native gentlemen assisted me with the greatest warmth 
and zeal, and they gradually threw aside all religious prejudices, which were at 
first extrepiely strong. They had even personal objections to the measures f con¬ 
sidered necessary for the diffusion of useful knowledge ; and some of them par¬ 
ticularly objected to the instruction of the masses, and the mixture of various 
castes and grades in the same schools;. but they gradually altered those sentiments 
altogether; and one, who was an eminent Brahmin, and high in employment 
under the Government as a Police. Magistrate, informed the rest that, though he 
considered hi? own position.with the same bias and the same feeling of pride as 
an English nobleman woifld consider his position, he waived it all for what he con¬ 
sidered to be the general good, being quite convinced that the advancement of 
education was connected mainly,with the prosperity of the country. The next 
step which produced a considerable stir among the. Native community at Madras 
was the delivery of a course qf lectures, which many, who could understand 
English pretty well, attended. Those lectures were directed to local subjects, 
particularly the history of the Constitution of England, the nature of the Local 
Government, the Principles, of. Justice, and of the Administration of the Law ; sub¬ 
jects of Political Economy, the Constitution of the Local Courts, and topics of 
that nature; a considerable degree of attention was at length raised, and the 
subject of education became at last, popular. This was before the arrival of Lord 
Elphiuslone: but in. 1836, Sir Frederick Adam appointed a committee pf three 
gentlemen— 1 was not one of them myself—to take the subject of the promotion of 
Native education into their consideration, and to suggest some systematic plan 
for advancing it. Those gentlemen continued to act as a Board for thfee years. 
They established a school, which I have no hesitation in saying became really 
an abuse instead of a source of progress. They had a School of 180 scholars, 
who received a small payment for attending; and they had a head master, who 
was a worthy man, but slenderly educated. He could merely read and write, and 
do a few sums in arithmetic, and he was at the head of the establishment. The 
others were Native teachers. The school was lor the instruction of Natives in 
English as well as the vernaculars; but when that school came to be handed 
over, and placed under the direction of the Board of the Madras University, 
it was found that only ope of the Natives who taught English could himself- read 
or write intelligibly. The Superintendent had a salary of 170 rupees a month, 
although he was very inferior to a tutor, who vVas retained by the Board of the 
Madras University at 60 rupees a month. That Board could not take away his 
high salary, and, accordingly, be bad a lower class, but a higher pay than another 
tutor retained on the establishment. However, the committee appointed by Sir 
Frederick Adam was abolished by my laird Elphinstone on these grounds, that they 
had ae|ed without any co-operation whatever with the Natives, and that they had not 
taken any of them into their councils at all; that they had not formed any educa¬ 
tional institution adequate to the objects of the Court of Directors by introducing 
a higher species of instruction ; and that they had chiefly directed their views in 
suggesting educational establishments, which they bad not, however, founded, to 
proselytism. Then Lotd Elphinstone took up the subject of Native education, 
and did me the honour of calling me to his confidential councils. I did my best 
, to assist in parrying out bis views, which were founded as well upon the prin- 
; ciples laid clown by Sir Thomas Munro as those which were advocated specific 
caily by the Court of Directors. If the Committee will not think I am intru¬ 
ding too much upon them, I will read those principles laid down by Sir Thoirlas 
Munro, which I can easily refer to, and also those laid down by the Court of 
Directors, Sir Thomas Munro, no doubt, intended to have carried his pro¬ 
ject for the education of the Natives much further than the foundation of 
Tahsildary schools, for he says, adverting to the necessity there was of qualifying 
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the Natives for higher employments than they had hitherto attained: " We 
profess to seek the improvement of the Natives, but propose means the most 
adverse to success. Tne advocates of improvement do not seem to have per¬ 
ceived the great sptings onwhlch it depends. Thej^ propose to place ho coii- i 
tidence in Natives, to give them no authority, and to exclude them from office | 
as much as possible ; but they are ardent in their zeal for enlightening them by 
the general diffusion of knowledge. No conceit more wild and absurd than 
this was ever engendered in the darkest ages.” He adds, that the official em¬ 
ployment of Natives should be “in proportion as experience may prove their 
qualification to discharge them.” In the year 1833 the Court of directors laid 
down these principles in a public letter to the Madras Government: “ The im¬ 
provements in education which effectually contribute to elevate the moral and 
intellectual condition of a people are those which concern the education of the 
higher classes, and those persons possessing leisure and influence over the minds 
of their countrymen. You are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious desire to 
have at our disposal a body of Natives, qualified by their habits and acquire¬ 
ments to take a large share, and to occupy higher stations in the civil adminis¬ 
tration than has hitherto been the practice" under the Indian Government. The 
measures fur education’which have been adopted or planned at your Presidency 
have no tendency to produce such persons.” They subsequently add, “ We con¬ 
sider this as the scope to which all our endeavours, with respect to the education 
of the Natives, should refer.” Theft Lord Auckland quotes a letter of the 
Court, which is dated 24th November 1839, to this effect: “That with a view, 
to the moral and intellectual improvement of the people, the great and primary 
object is, the extension among those who have leisure of the most complete edu¬ 
cation in our power: by raising the standard ol' instruction among those classes 
we should eventually produce a much greater and'a mofe beneficial change in 
the ideas and feelings,of the community than we tan' hope to produce by acting 
more directly on the more numerous classes.’’ Lord Auckland thfen himself 
observes, “I most cordially agree with the Court in these opinions. There 
cannot, I think, be a doubt of the justice of the Court’s statements. The prac¬ 
tical question, therefore, to which I would hope before all others to give my 
attention, is the mode in which we may ehdeavotir to communicate higher educa¬ 
tion with the prospect of success.” Lord Elphinstone, upon thbse views, founded j 
the Madras University, over which he appointed me to be the President, ahd 
declared the principles on which it should be established by Minutes in Council, 
some of which are dated in 1810, and others in 1841, and others in 1812, 
but the minutes in 1840 were those which were originally issued when the insti¬ 
tution of the Madras University Was founded. The Madras University was 
founded upon those principles which I have mentioned, but there were als6 
express fundamental rules laid down and communicated to the University Board 
which was formed, of which I have a printed copy here. They are as follow: 

“ Fundamental Rules.—1st. That it is expedient tfiat a Central Collegiate Insti¬ 
tution or University should be established at Madras. 2dly. The Madras 
University to consist of two principal departments, a college for the higher 
branches of literature, philosophy and science, and a high school for the cultiva¬ 
tion of English literature, and of the vernacular languages of India and the 
elementary departments of philosophy and science. 3dly. The governing body 
to be denominated the President and Governors. 4thly. The college department 
to be placed under a Principal and Professors. The high school under a Head 
Master and Tutors. 5thly. Members of all creeds and sects shall he admissible; 
consistently with which primary object, care shall lie taken to avoid whatever 
may tend to violate or offend the religious feelings of any class. Gthly. It shall 
form no part” of the design of this institution to* inculcate doctrines of religious 
faith, or to supply hooks with any such view. 7thly., No pupils shall be admis¬ 
sible in any department but such as are able to read and write the English 
language intelligibly. Sthly. Pupils shall pay according to such rates as may be 
hereafter established by the President and Governors. Gthly. Should any sums 
be hereafter bestowed upon the institution for the purpose of endowing scholar- 
shipsftri the high school or studentships in the college, the students and scholars 
appointed to them shall be admitted in such manner as may be determined by 
the President $md Governors. 1 Gthly. The first President and Governor shall 
be appointed by the Governor in Council. There shall *be 14 Governors, seven of 
whom shall be Native Hindoos or Musselmen, besides (he President. The 
(20. so.) m 3 appointment 
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6 th June 1853 . , inue£ j a b S ence from the limits of Madras for the space of two years, or 
bv departure for England, or for any permanent residence m any other 
Presidency or by resignation addressed to the Secretary, or by removal 
undeT order of the Governor in Council. I2lhly. Every donor to the amount 
of 5 000 rupees shall, if and while resident within the limits ol Madras, 

»0 if "« «*»» i", « 1 »» tav« power .0 

appoint a Governor who is so resident (subject to the Confirmation pt the Governor 
m Council) to hold on the same terms as the other Governors ; but in all cases 
of persons so becoming Life Governors, the Governor in Council may appoint a 
Governor who is not a Native, in case such Life Governor or his appointee be 
a-Native; and the remaining Governors may elect a Native Governor m case 
such Life Governor, or his appointee, be not a Native. L3thly. Jhe 1 resident 
and Governors shall frame general rules for conducting the current aftaars of the 
institution and they shall meet not less than once per month, five forming a 
quorum 14thly. In all questions to be decided by vote, the I resident shall 
l ave a casting vote. 15thly. The first business to be done at all meeting, 
when the President shall happen to be absent, shall be to appoint a chairman 
who shall possess a casting vote. I 6 thly. All r •<} regulations to be made 

by the President and Governors shall be confirmed within six months by the 
Governor in Council; in default of which, they shall be considered thereafter as 
annulled 17thly. The Governor in Council shall have power to remove, nbt 
onlv any President or Governor, but also all persons holding any office or 
api.oinftnent whatever in the institution. The President, and Governor shall have 
power to remove all persons holding any office or appointment under them. Hi 
the institution. lBthlv. In case the Governor in Council shall hereafter 
appoint any Board of Public Instruction, the members thereof snail be visitors 
o? this institution; and. shall have power to call for all papers and informal ion; 
thev shall also elect the eight Governors who are not nominated by the 
Governor in Council. Utthly. The President and Goveraore shall make one 
annual report to be furnished to the Governor m Council, or to the Boarclpf u bhc 
Instruction, as the Governor in Council shall direct, winch report shall contain 
an account of receipts and disbursements, a list of donors and subscribers, and 
a general statement of their proceedings, and of the progress of the institution. 
Previously to the foundation of that institution, the Natives had taken so warm 
an interest in education, that an address was presented m 1839 to Lord Llplun- 
stone, which was signed by more than 70,000 individuals. I have every reason 
for knowing that thht address was as genuine a one as ever was prepared for or 
adopted by the Natives; for there are very few of those addresses made to 
public persons or. for public objects which really are genuine ; and the reason 
Uv V consider this to have been so is that it was translated into the two 
languages which are commonly spoken in the Presidency, and the signatures 
were taken to several different issues on parchment, each parchment containing 
t h e English and two translations. I believe there were more than 100 circulated, 
the names being afterwards all appended to one and the same address. ‘ 

6273. To what extent did the studies go in the University of Madras t 

The studies can best be ascertained by giving a list from one of the reports 
of the Governors of the Madras Un iversity of those which the highest class 
of students have gone through, and received wlmt is called a proficient s degree. 
The following is a list of alllhosc studies :~an acquaintance with the histories 
of Rome and Greece, through Goldsmith, and the histories published by the 
Soc iety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and with the help of Niebuhr; 
the history of Modern Europe, through Russell; the history of India, uough 
8v morals, Norton and Marshman ; and the Philosophy of History, through 
Smyth's Lectures, In Natural Philosophy, Plane Astronomy, through I ersche l. 
Optics from the work of the Society for the Diffusion of Uselid Knowledge,, and 
from notes and formula; of the head master, Mr. lowell. Mepbanics, llydro- 
statiesand Pneumatics from the same materials. C hemistry from Mrs. 3V%icets 
work. The elements of Political Economy from Mrs. Manet s work. Mental 
Philosophy from Abercrombie’s work. In Mathematics, 1 lane and , pheucal 
Trigonometry, the first three sections of Newton’s Princij modelled by 

the head master; and the Ellipse in Conic Sections. Reading m Shakspeare, 
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Milton, Pope, and the extracts troth various authors, published in Chambers’ 
Encylopsedia of Literature arid the Calcutta Reader; besides English composition. 


6274. Lord Elphmstone.] Did not the plan include also the formation of 
higher classes, in which civil engineering, law and medicine were to be taught, 
and degrees conferred ? 

By the fundamental rules, there were to be two departments ; one department, 
the Collegiate Department, was more especially for substantive knowledge in the 
sciences and professions. The Scholastic Department was rather more for the 
exercise of the powers of the mind, strengthening them, elevating the moral 
feelings of the scholars, and forming their taste ; and comprising also such 
elementary substantive studies as I have given a list of; but it was thought that 
they were hardly competent to undertake the higher departments of study, so as 
to qualify them for those stations in the service and in public life or professional 
life, to which it was intended to raise them, without forming their minds in the 
first instance accordingly ; and mathematics and those various other studies were 
mainly attended to in the first instance with that object; but the Colfege Depart¬ 
ment was intended to have been under the principals and professors, and it 
was to have incorporated a class for civil engineering and a medical class; and 
also a law class for the study of the principles of jurisprudence and of local law. 
The two former classes had actually been formed before Lord Elphinstone left 
the Presidency, subject to the approbation of the Government, and to their 
sanction of the expenditure. They were, however, so completely formed that 
there were scholars ready to join with a teacher over them, by way of a com¬ 
mencement of a class, in civil engineering. The plan and the schemes lor those 
two classes were laid before the Government, with a statement explanatory of 
the whole course, and of the discipline which was to be adopted. The engineering 
elass at that early period, when there were no persons possessing high attain¬ 
ments, was rather a school than a collegiate class, but it was a commencement. 

6275. Do you know whether the expense necessary for the maintenance of 
those professors was sanctioned ? 

I do not know whether it was sanctioned or not; 1 presume it was not 
sanctioned by the Court of Directors. No decision was made upon the subject 
till Lord Tweeddale’s time, and then Lord Tweeddale, at the commencement of • 
the year 1843, intimated that the whole of the expenditure for those various 
objects, including the two collegiate classes, and also the provincial schools, 
amounted to more than 50,000 rupees, which was the limited sum for the expen¬ 
diture upon education at that period, and intimated that none of them could be 
founded till the whole of the schemes were referred to the Court of Directors. 

6276. t hey were subsequently referred to the Court of Directors ? 

They were so, and the answer from the Court of Directors with regard to the 
university was, that the high school should be first organized and completed, 
and that it was premature to go further; but I never gathered from that com¬ 
munication, though I have, not it before me, that the Court of Directors had any 
difficulty, as regarded the amount of the expenditure, whenever the scheme was 
ripe to be brought into operation, or that they objected to the foundation of 
provincial schools.; as soon as the high school at Madras was fully organized 
and in course of progress. 

6277. The original plan contemplated also the establishment of four of those 
central schools, for the four principal languages spoken in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency ? 

It did. 

6278. Each of them was to form the centre of a system of vernacular schools; 
have any of those been established? 

Not one of them. I have heard, since I left India, that one school has been 
founded, not at either of the places which were originally designated, but. at 
Cuddalore, 100 miles south of Madras. I further understand that that school 
is of an elementary quality, for the lower orders, and not a provincial school, such 
as was contemplated at those four places. That is the only school that 1 have 
heard of ; and none were ever formed at all, either for the education of the 
masses or for superior education, except this high school of Madras, during my 4 
time. 
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6279. The original plain also'embraced an educational test for Candidates 
public employment, and a right of preference to individuals wHb had passed that 

test over all others ; has that been earned out ? _ . , 

That has been objected to ever since it was approved of by youi LmaMnp s 
Government, and approved of subsequently by the Supreme Government. ia& 
always met with some opposition by a small minority oLthc Board, am always 
the decided opposition both of Lord Tweeddale's, and Henry Pottmger s. 
subsequent Governments ; this object had been pressed upon tne Government 
from tine to time very urgently froth the beginning, and the Natives were moat 
particularly anxious that a preference should be secured according to ■then- 
qualifications. The rules submitted and approved of by the Local Government 
and by the Supreme Government are not that they shorn.d have any absolute 
right but that they' should have a preference over all others without educational 
qualifications, and who had not superior claims in other respects, and upon the 
whole. 

6280. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Has the intention been carried out by recent 

No; the very last discussion upon this subject, which was about 12 or 13 
months ago, formed a portion of a report which was placed before the considera¬ 
tion of the present Government, with the intimation that the Board were divided 
upon that subject, a large majority being in favour of those rules being earned 
out; but in the progress of that discussion, one member of the Board, who had 
every reason to know the views of the Government, wrote a minute, that it was 
useless to urge this matter again on the attention of the Government, because it 
was certaih that, it would not be acceded to. One of the Native Governors wiote 
under that minute, “Then the encouragement by the Government oI tugn 
education is a farce.” The report just alluded to contained a representation to 
the Government upon this and upon several other measures connected with the 
advancement of this institution, and which were considered essentially necessary 
for that purpose; but the Government negatived this proposition of giving test 
certificates of qualification. There was another subject very much pressed also 
upon the Government since Lord Elphinstone s time, as essentially necessary tot 
, the progress and success of the university, Which was to erect, a suitable struetui c. 
There was no place fit to hold and to accommodate any larger number than about. 
200. The Government, on the other hand, seemed to think that the scholars should 
bc*obtained first, and the building erected afterwards. ^ 

6281. Have many' of the persons who have been educated at this institution 

been employed bv the Government in different situations : . . 

They have allot them, with the exception of one, aud of another who is m 
affluent circumstances, been employed, and they-are much sought tor ; they have 
every one of them acquitted themselves to the highest satisfaction* they have 
been very rapidly raised to more confidential posts : one as early as the age of 
22 or 23, after being with a Collector for only a year or two, was made a 
Tehsildar. 

6282. Lord Elphimtom \ Perhaps as they all appear to have obtained employ¬ 

ment, in the service of the Government, without this test of qualification w uch 
it was intended to establish, the Government may have supposed it was not 
necessary to impose such a qualification ? - i , 

The Government may very probably have entertained that idea. 1 can only 
say that at first they had very' great difficulty in getting into employment : one 
man in particular was repulsed from the Chief Secretary's office, but was subse¬ 
quently taken into another office, and proved a most admirable servant, and when 
1 came away was about to be sent for to come into that very' Secretary s office. 
At length their merits came,to be known, and their services were looked on more 
favourably. 

6283. Earl of .Elktibt^rotigh.] I suppose the Chief Score thry was opposed to the 

system of education ? " , . G 

Tt was on religious grounds that be objected to receive this party; he objected 
to the principle of the institution on religious grounds, because among the fnnda- 
mental rules it is provided that the education should be entirely secular, and that 
no dbetrines of faith of any kind should be introduced into the school, inert, 
was a large and influential party in Madras throughout my time who were very 
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opposed iu principle to any education of that kind which excluded religious 
instruction, and they imagined that great mischiefs would arise therefrom. 

6284. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Did this party wish that religious education 
should be a portion of the education which they received ? 

Entirely so; that was one of the reasons why I conceive the Madras Univer¬ 
sity did not progress; independently of none of those schools or collegiate 
classes having been formed, when they might have been, there was an objection 
to support the Madias L niversity upon its present principles, because Lord 
Tweeddale’s government were better disposed, and did in fact propose a scheme 
for founding schools in which the Bible and scriptural instruction should be 
introduced. W hile they supported those antagonistic principles, it was not to be 
expected that great encouragement would be given to the Madras University: but 
the Court, of Directors disapproved of that scheme altogether, and they abolished 
a Council which was formed for the purpose of carrving out those'views, and 
directed that the Board of the Madras University should have enlarged powers, 
that their numbers should-be increased, and that, besides their duties in govern¬ 
ing the University, they should be directed to take into consideration the intro¬ 
duction of education generally to the masses throughout the Presidency. 

6285. Were many of the persons educated at those schools where religious 
instruction formed part of the system employed by the Government in different 
situations ? 

1 never heard of any of them being more qualified than as far as elementary 
education would give them a qualification. And although 1 believe all of those 
who sought it obtained employment, who were eminent scholars in those religious 
foundations, they have always been of an inferior description, and possessed 
attainments which would never raise them to any high employment, such as the 
Court of Directors aimed at. 

6280. Was there any reason to think that partiality existed in selecting per¬ 
sons for employment, more out of one school than out of others? 

1 know of none in the inferior departments, except that at first there were a 
tew who objected to some of our scholars, and would not receive them, but they 
obtained employment very soon afterwards from others. 

6287. Lord FAphinstone.] Do you conceive that the education which they 
received at this school was likely to sap their moral principles, or to render them 
less trustworthy servants ? 

Indeed I think the reverse. Such as have been employed are more noted for 
their moral principles than any Natives I have ever heard of before, and no im¬ 
putation has ever been thrown upon any of them. Moreover, some of their 
compositions are of a character which would lead any one to suppose that they 
weie written by Christian youths. They abound in religious maxims and prin¬ 
ciples, and sometimes the scriptural phrases are quoted. 

6288. You do not suppose that the course of instruction pursued at this 
school indisposes them to receive the truths of Christianity ? 

1 think: quite the reverse. I know one Brahmin who is a very thorough 
Brahmin, and far from any conversion, who told me that he had read Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount with veneration. 1 know another, also a Brahmin, who 
had become converted entirely through his own inquiries, and I took great pains 
to ascertain what course of study he had voluntarily pursued, because a clerical 
friend of mine, upon my intimating this as a fact, requested that I would draw 
up a statement as derived from his own account of the progress of his 
inquiries, and uhpt had first led his mind and swayed him in producing 
an intelligent conversion to Christianity. I did make that, inquiry, and I 
took every pains, being familiarly acquainted with him, to preclude his 
knowing what I was aiming at. I certainly did ascertain, I thought pretty 
accurately, that his conversion was due, almost entirely, to his own inde¬ 
pendent inquiries and research in the Scriptures and works which he had 
borrowed. 1 drew up this statement for my friend, and I also laid it before 
the Bishop ot Madras, who was very much interested in‘ it, and he wished it to 
be published ; but I declined altogether to do so, because 1 was not quite so well 
pleased with the tract as his Lordship apparently was; and, moreover, it was a 
(20, go.) N tract 
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G. Norton, Esq. tract ou a subject which I did not consider myself qualified to write upon to the 
public. 1 ? ' 

6289- Earl of Ellenborough .] Has the Bible been well translated into the lan¬ 
guages spoken in the neighbourhood of Madras ? 

So very impossible, I may say, is it at present to introduce and diffuse Western 
knowledge through the languages of Madras, that it has been one of the greatest 
difficulties which parties anxious to promote Native education have had to 
encounter, and the subject of the most frequent discussions which they have 
ever engaged in. Latterly there was a translation attempted by one of the pro¬ 
ficients, with the advantage of the best Native vernacular "scholars in the 
Presidency, of a sketch of the constitution of the English Government. There 
were three modes of effecting the translation, each of which hgd separate 
partisans. One was to translate according to the course of most translations 
at present, by introducing English words for which they have no ideas, and 
therefore no signs in their own language, bodily, as they stand in English. 
Another method was, to attempt to translate each of those words, such as “con¬ 
stitution,” “ Parliament,” “ House of Lords,” by some purely Native term 
assimilated to it. The other plan, which was finally adopted as regarded this 
tract, and which I supported myself, was that of twining English words into 
Native terms by prefixes or by affixes, so as to assimilate them to the genius of 
the language in some degree, and, in fact, to imitate the course we have our¬ 
selves pursued in the construction of the English language. That discourse has 
been translated, and I have heard from many of the Natives that they could 
understand it perfectly well; but it has the help of notes, giving an explanation 
of wbat each new-coined word means, and what was the reason of it, and the 
tract does not very much abound in difficult terms. 

6290. Do not you think, as far as regards the Old Testament, that it would 
be more easy to translate from the original Hebrew than from our English 
version ? 

I think the translation of the Old Testament, and of the New Testament espe¬ 
cially, could be very easily effected ; and it is a work of that peculiar character, 
that whether translated from the English or from the Hebrew, it is eminently 
calculated for easy comprehension in the Native language. 

6291. Do you think there is any work which would be more likely to capti¬ 
vate the Natives of India than - the Bible well translated ? 

Ilardly any work would be more captivating to reflecting Hindoos than the 
New Testament ; a great portion of the Old Testament would attract very little 
interest. 

"* , ■ ■ '• 1 :V ■ ‘ ;W : 

6292. Lord Elphinstone .] Have not the Mahomedans already a knowledge of 
the Old Testament '! 

Yes. . 

6293. Lord fVharncUffe.] Why should the Old Testament be considered so 
unpalatable to the Hindoo taste ? 

This Native who was converted through his own inquiries told me, that, 
having no guide, he looked into the Old Testament— I should mentiorf, that he 
was a very good English scholar, and could rend and write as well as myself— 
he found very little to interest him in most of the parts which he examined, and 
accordingly he dipped into one part and another till he could find something 
which was congenial to his taste, and which he could understand. 

6294. Did you become informed of the reasons which rendered the Old 
Testament unpalatable to him ? 

Some parts might interest him, other parts would not do so ; he told me that 
afte r he had gone through t he history of the creation, and the first 14 or 15 parts 
of Genesis, he left off reading because he did not find the history interest him ; 
that was his explanation to me. 

6295. Chairman .] Under what circumstances did you resign the Presidency 

of the University ? # 

Throughout the period of the present Government, I did not find that any 
of the measures which 1 considered to be essentially necessary, and which the 
large majority of my colleagues also concurred with rue in thinking necessary, were 

approved 
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approved of by the Government. The various objects which I have mentioned, O. Norton, Esq, 

ie collegiate foundations, the test certificates and the building, were not carried - 

out t Every anniversary the Governor intimated his regret that the institution otb Ju,,e ,853 ‘ 

should have failed altogether, and he considered it was ill calculated to succeed, 

and that some change must be introduced; but for four years nothing was done 

of any kind whatever. At last the numbers of the Board were filled up, the 

number on the Board having diminished from 15 down to 4—15 being the 

regular number, and 5 being necessary for a quorum. 

V 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday the 14th of June 
• Two o’clock. 
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The Lord President. 
Far! of Albemarle. 


Lord Colchester. 

Lord Wyneokd. 

Lord Ashburton. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Lord Monteagle of Brandon. 


Earl of Ellenborocgh. 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


Lord Elchinstone. 
Lord Mont Eagle. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


Evidence on the 
Government of 
Indian Territorie*. 


GEORGE NORTON, Esquire, is called in, and further examined as follows: <?, Norton,Euf. 

6296. Chairman.] WILL you be good enough to proceed with a narrative of 151,1 June 
the circumstances which induced you to resign the Presidency of the University ~ " 

of Madras? 

I had from the beginning of the rule of the present Governor apprehended that 
his views very much differed from my own in regard to the best methods of pro¬ 
moting Native education. It appeared to me also, that he was riot favourable to 
the objects of the Madras University; he rather appeared to me to aim at a lower 
standard of education, and to direct more particular attention to the progress of 
the students in the vernacular languages than was consistent with the higher aims 
of the institution. 1, therefore, from the beginning pressed upon the Governor to 
appoint some influential member of the service, and if possible one of the mem - 
bers of Council, to the Presidentship instead of myself, and intimated that I should 
be more satisfied to serve under him than to ho at the head of this establishment ; 

I then rather pressed it upon him that he should do so, inasmuch as the sphere of 
the duties of the Governors of the Madras University had been very considerably 
extended, and they were placed iu the position of a committee of general instruc¬ 
tion throughout the Presidency. Afterwards, when I found that the Madras 
University did not meet with the countenance of the Governor, and that his annual 
addresses were rather in disparagement of the institution, and of its progress, l 
begged by a private communication that I might be at liberty to resign. The 
Governor, however, was unwilling that I should do so, and always intimated that 
he believed he concurred with me in principle, though it was not to he expected 
that he could do so in all details, i then proceeded with my duties, and always 
intimated that I was desirous of being of any service I could in any scheme he 
might finally decide upon. Four years,however, elapsed before anything was done 
in any way, either by carrying out those measures which had been repeatedly 
recommended by ouf Board, or introducing any others, or by establishing any 
other institutions, or by forming a new Board. At last, a little more than a year 
ago, the Governor appointed a new Board, increasing tlieir number from 15 to 17, 
they having been reduced from 15, the proper number, down, to four, and 1 
encouraged the expectation that our joint fecommemlations would be sure to carry 
weight, and that we should establish the university upon its proper footing, and 
carry out all its principles and objects. 
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(>297. Lord Elphinstone.'] Was there an equal number of Natives and Europeans 
upon the new Board ? 

There wrh \ there "were two or three hust Indians, riu! «in 6 cjr& 1 number or 
Natives and of Europeans generally. 

6298. Lord Mmteagle of Brandon.] Will you explain what you mean by East 
Indians? 

By East Indians, I mean those who are descended from European and Native 
parents. - , 

6299. Lord Elphinstone. ] Were the Natives who were appointed men of 
character and influence? 

They were; those new Natives were very influential men, and they were such 
as I hoped to have gone on with, with spirit and cordiality. It was yery soon 
found, however, that the new Board differed from the old Board, and its members 
with one another, upon several essential principles. We drew up a report on the 
measures considered necessary for the successful progress of the institution, which 
I signed as President, and composed my self, in the chief of which all agreed. Bu t 
there was a difference of opinion upon one, which I considered a very essential 
one, and that was the issuing of test certificates of qualification by education, 
giving the holders a preference for Government employment over those who were 
uneducated, and had not superior qualifications in other respects, and upon the 
whole. 

6300. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] What was the date of the events you are 
now stating? 

This was in April last year. 

6301. That was after thq date of Lord Hardinge’s proclamation ? 

Long after. 

6302. Lord Elphinstone .] Was not that preference one of the principles 
originally laid down when the first Committee was appointed, and was not the pos¬ 
session of those certificates made necessary for admission to the Government 

employment? • 

The principle of giving a preference, limited as I have mentioned, was maintained 
from the earliest foundation of the institution ; there was a difference of opinion 
upon one point of detail which may be worth mentioning. Originally, the rules 
for granting test certificates allowed a university or a high school examination to 
give the person successfully examined a certificate, without his being publicly 
examined out of the institution, it being thought that the educational test fora 
proficient’s degree at the high school was far higher than any standard that would 
be adopted generally for candidates; but that was objected to, as implying a 
preference given by the' Government to its own scholars. Accordingly, and 
I believe unanimously, it was agreed by the Board, that no preference should be 
given to any Government scholar, hut that all schools might send their candidates; 
that any candidates from any quarter might present themselves ■? and that all the 
scholars of the high school should pass through the? same examination as the other 
candidates. 

6303. Lord Monteagk of Brandon.] What was your own opinion upon that 

subject? « ’ , ■ 

I think it was absolutely essential that that assurance of a preference, limited 
as I have mentioned, according to educational qualification, should be given to the 
Natives, and for this reason : all the Government offices are managed by a Native 
manager, and it is impossible to secure European superintendence and examination 
into the qualifications of the candidates who come in in the lower departments. 
That leads to a great deal of corruption and improper appointments; and there 
are no means of preventing it short of the European head of the department 
examining all the candidates for appointments in a very"numerous body in every 
particular office. The Native Governors, therefore, have always laid the greatest 
stress upon this educational preference being secured to them, but they have 
always acquiesced in the superior claims of others, who might not have received 
the same education as those possessing .test certificates, provided they had higher 
qualifications in other respects, and upon the whole; because it was obvious that 
those who had had experience in particular offices', and who had natural good talent 
and competency for their duties, would be far superior 4o those who were perfect 
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for the consideration of the Government, thinking that, possibly, the 
' might be right, and that the Government had better decide. The minutes 
Natives were particularly strong upon that point, and in requiring such an 
nee,—and one of them in particular, who had hail great experience in more 
than one Government office, said, that he knew of his own knowledge that no head 
of a department could be safely trusted in selecting youths; and that if an 
examination was made into how they obtained their employment, it would be 
found that most of them came in without the interference of the head of the 
department at all. 

6304. How did they come in ? 

By the Native managers’ selection and int erest. 

6305. Lord E/phmstorf e.] Are they admitted generally from relationship to 
those Native managers, or from corrupt motives ? 

From both. 

6306. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon,] The Committee collected from a previous 
answer, that the necessity which you felt for this educational test arose to some 
extent from the corruption which existed among the inferior Native servants; 
have you been able to observe how far your educational system, in its practical 
operation, has or has not a tendency to improve the moral condition of the 
scholars, as well as. to forward their intellectual improvement f 

I have already observed, that it has very greatly improved their moral feelings, 
and elevated them, and that there is a principle of honour pervading the school 
itself I mentioned in my last examination that out of the number which had 
been engaged from the high school in confidential employments, no imputation 
had been cast upon any one. 

6307. Has it shown itself, do you think, in any higher appreciation of the virtue 
and obligation of truth as compared with falsehood ? 

1 think it has, but I have not particularly observed any instances by which that 
impression could be borne out; L speak generally of tlieir moral character. 

6308. Have you any doubt as to the general tendency of a good educational 
system in diminishing the want of respect for truth which is stated to exist among 
the Natives? 

1 think high education has a very powerful effect in that respect, t will now 
proceed with the account of how I came to resign the Presidentship of the institu¬ 
tion. There was a party objecting to the test certificate, and another party were 
for proposing measures which I thought tended to introduce a lower standard of 
education, and a reduction of the fee was also advocated. There were also minor 
differences in regard to vernacular instruction, anti l found that my influence was 
very much impaired. At a very early period a proposition" was made to overthrow 
*two of the fundamental rules which had reference to religious instruction. That 
proposition was made by one member, and supported by two others very warmly, 
and it immediately occasioned a most violent schism. . * 

6309. Were the members making the proposition English or Natives? 

It was one of the new English members who made the proposition. I endea¬ 
voured as well as I could to alky this excitement, by requesting that they would 
postpone the consideration of such a measure at present, and I pointed out that the 
fundamental rules had precluded our discussing such subjects, and that the discus¬ 
sion itself would necessarily produce much mischief. 

6310. \\ ill you state more distinctly to the Committee what the proposition 
itself was r 

The tendency of it was to change the fundamental rules upon the subject of 
religious instruction. The t wo fundamental rules which i t was proposed to abolish 
were these:—“5th. That members of all creeds and sects shall be admissible; 
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consistently with which primary object care shall be taken to avoid whatever may 
tend to violate or offend the religious feelings of any class. 6th. It shall form no 
part of the design of this insti tution to inculcate doctrines of religious faith, or to 

supply books with any such view.” ■ 

6311 • Those two rules it was proposed to depart from ? 

Yes. ' i; 

6312. Chairman.'] To what extent was it proposed to depart from those rules? 

To abolish them altogether, with a view to the introduction of scriptural 

instruction. 

6313. Lord M'onte.agle of Brandon.] You stated that the proposition earne 

from one of the new European members of the Board, and that it excited considerable 
agitation among the members of the Board; among which members of the Board 
did it excite such agitation ? v 

The Natives, one and all, who could write English minuted very strongly against 
it. In the circulation of those minutes, and the discussion to which they gave 
rise, more and more virulence was excited. By one Native there was a call for an 
appeal to the Native public, in order that the feelings of the Native community 
might he manifested. I most particularly opposed any such measure, and minuted 
to know whether the proposition might not be withdrawn, hut I was answered that 
there was no intention whatever to withdraw the proposition, and that a special 
meeting should soon be called for the purpose of discussing it. Other measures 
aimed at lowering the standard of education in the high school, and reducing the 
fee, by which, as it appeared to me, the lower orders would inundate the school. 

6314. What was the amount of the fee ? 

Four rupees a month. Though no such proposition was actually brought forward, 
it appeared to me that a considerable portion of the Board wished to pursue that 
course. I thought, therefore, I had better resign than that those differences should 
exist, which it appeared to me might end in the overthrow of the institution 
altogether. r 

6315. Lord Elphinstone..] Since you have left the Presidency the fee has been 
reduced, lias it not ? 

All those measures which I apprehended, except that oi abolishing those two 
rules, have been carried into effect since .1 left, and with the very cordial and warm 
approbation of the Government. 

6316. Lord Colchester.] Did that proposition for lowering the fee come from 
the Native Governors or the Europeans ? 

The Europeans. * 

6317. Lord Elphinstone.] The Natives would rather have objected to it? 

The higher and more influential Natives would, I think, have done so, because 
they were very averse to an inundation of the lower orders. 

6318. Chairman.'] Have you any farther reasons than those which you have, 
already stated, for supposing that’ the Natives feel an interest in promoting 

education? , ; 

I have. When the idea of establishing provincial schools was promulgated, lists 
were made in thrfee of the collectorates of scholars who were ready to avail them¬ 
selves of that opportunity. There was no difficulty in forming a local Board in 
each of the four collectorates for establishing those provincial institutions, com¬ 
posed partly of Natives and partly of Europeans. I heard from Natives con 
tinuallv during several years, who made anxious inquiries where and whon such 
institutions would be founded, and their regret that they had not some fair 
opportunity of availing themselves of Native education as others at the Presidency 
had. In one particular district, an address came to me, signed by more than 
6,000 Natives, all of whom were perfect strangers to me, begging that I would 
use my influence for the purpose of establishing a school in that collectorate. 
Further than that, since the establishment of the high school, all who have been 
highly educated there, and who have had the means of doing so, have turned their 
attention to the establishment of a number of other schools, which they have 
superintended themselves, and in some instances have taught themselves. They 
have also turned their attention to female education, and at Pachepah’s institution 
there is an annual ceremony, called its anniversary, in which those establishment# 
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ninity. It is to the proficients of the high school and to the passed scholars 
? fourth class that the merit of working this gratifying change in public 
g is in a main degree owing.” 

10, Chairman. ] Have you observed any further good effects than those which 
have already mentioned from the promotion of education in India? 

)ne most remarkable and gratifying effect. An association was formed last 
Ictober of Natives of high respectability, several of whom I know well. Their 
object was to introduce social reforms, and among those social reforms these 
three were the most prominent: first, the marriages of adults, considering that 
infantine marriages, particularly among those who were uneducated, led to great 
'evils. Another reform was the promotion of female education; ahd the other was 
the re-marriage of widows. There was another object which they stated in their 
prospectus which may be said to have over-ridden all their projects, and that was 
the advancement of education generally. 

6321. Earl of Ellenhorough .] If the infantine marriage <lid not take place, the 
woman never would be allowed to sec any man before her marriage, vvotlld she? 

I do not think she wotild : all marriages would probably be by arrangeifient. 

in-.g;,i ° 

6322. A widow would never be allowed to see am one. Mould she, before her 
marriage was arranged ? 

After puberty she would not, certainly. 

6323. May a widow marry who has never been connected with a husband, having 
made an infantine marriage ? 

Certainly not; that Mas one of the great evils which induced them to seek to 
introduce this social reform. 

6324. Chairman.'] Do you think that education has had any tendency among 
the Native community to promote disloyal feelings ? 

Those who are highly educated are remarkable for their loyal feelings towards 
the British Government; and as far as my communication with them has gone, 

I think 1 can give the reason for it. They are able to discern that the Govern¬ 
ment is a fair one, and that it promotes the national prosperity; they can also 
discern the enormous evils which would ensue from the overthrow of the British 
Government, and from the anarchy that must necessarily follow; and they also 
entertain expectations that gradually they will be raised in proportion to their quali¬ 
fications to higher offices, and even to the highest. But there is a great spirit of* 
disloyalty prevailing among some portions of the community, and particularly 
among those wdio are not very highly educated, but who at the same time have 
learnt so much as to read and write English. Their views, however, are not con¬ 
curred in by those influential members of the Native community with whom I have 
laid jnost communication, for, on thq contrary, when that petition, which was pre¬ 
sented, I think, to the House of Commons or to. the House' of Lords from the 
Madras Association, was in the course of preparation, two of the Natives expressed 
to me their great dissent from some of the doctrines which they understood were 
about to be submitted; and they were desirous of opposing this petition, and of 

ng some measures f< >nd the 

opinions of the whole of the Madras community, and particularly its''' influential 
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were the opinions of the best educated and the best informed part, or me native 

norm hr ion'' 

? Certainly. One of them was a Governor of the Madras University; another 
was a Member of Jhichepah’s Board of Educational Institutions; and they spoke in 
the name of many others whom I also knew, but whom I did not see. 

0326. Lord Etphinstone.'] Do you think that any of the scholars in the high 
school had anything to do with getting up that petition ? 

I think that one had. 

6327 Lord Monleaglc of Brandon.] Do not you consider that the higher 
educated Native population must ha ve a pretty strong conviction that, under the 
British sway, the acquirements which they have gained will have a greater and 
more practically useful sphere for their development than they could have under 
any Native Government, if such Native Government were restored i 

l am sure that that is the impression among those who are thoroughly well 

educated. ■ >>•, > §f 

6328. Bari of Ellenboron<jh.] Do you think that any Native being educated, 
and not in the army, has reason to suppose that he would have any authority what¬ 
ever if the English Government were removed? ’ 


very wide powers. But what would be still better, m my opinion, wuu m u 
Secretary in the Educational Department. I think that collegiate classes sht 
be formed as early as they possibly can be formed, and without them I do 
think any great advance will be made in the introduction of the Natives: 
high authority, or in their becoming an effectual assistance in the admimstra 
of the Government. I think those collegiate classes should be three in intro 
at least; one of which I am naturally anxious should be a class in local law 
civil jurisprudence. I think tliar, that must be the basis of all amelioration in 
administration of justice in India. I think there never can be a good system 
administering justice unless the Natives are qualified to take the chief part in 
and I do not think they can ever hold judicial appointments, or effectually a 
m Vakeels or Advocates, unless they have a liberal education in some colleg 
class devoted to those subjects. 

6333. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Is any such'instruction now given in 
Madras establishment? 

None whatever: I know one Native who has voluntarily instructed hui 
with a view to the better performance of his own duties ; he was a proficient of 
Wh school, and is the head interpreter of the Supreme Court; he has stu 
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lackstone’s Commentaries, which he is perfectly competent to understand, and 
also Stark ie’s first volume *on Evidence, 

0334. Are you aware that opinions and recommendations, similar to those which 
you have given, proceeded from Mr. Cameron, in respect to the formation of a 
general university for India ? 

No ; I am not aware of that, for I have purposely abstained from looking into 
his work, in order that I might state my own opinions without any bias. 

6335. What other collegiate classes would you form r 

I think it is so easy to form a class in civil engineering—and a class was in 
fact, absolutely formed—that I am at a loss to understand why the Madras Govern¬ 
ment should not have encouraged, or rather, why they should have discountenanced 
the formation of that class. 

6336. I presume there is a considerable extent of mathematical instruction 
given in the Madras College ? 

A very great extent; it is not for practical purposes exactly, hut chiefly with a 
view to exercise the powers of the mind. 

6337. Abstract and pure mathematics rather than mixed and applied mathe¬ 
matics ? 

Both. 

6338. With respect to applied mathematics, is there any instruction given in 
the actual application of mathematical powers in the construction or explanation 
of machinery ? 

No, it is not in any way applied. It was throughout proposed that the study 
of civil engineering should be altogether carried on in a collegiate class, separate 
from the school. We professed only to prepare the minds of the pupils for the 
higher departments of study, or for their better employment in ease they had no 
ortunity of entering into a higher collegiate class. 

6339. Lord Elphimtone.] Those classes were absolutely a part of the original 
institution, and were already begun a few years ago, were not they ? 

.Yes; and that was one of the reasons why I retired .from the Board, that 
I suspected the Board were inimical to the foundation of those collegiate classes. 
I have learned since, that instead of forming a new Collegiate Department, con¬ 
taining several classes, they have divided the high school itself into two classes, 
one the Scholastic, and the other called the Collegiate Department; whereas the 
highest department in the school was only initiatory to their undertaking thoir 
studied in the collegiate classes : according to the original principle of the founda¬ 
tion, the fundamental rules require that there should be a separate Collegiate 
Department. 

6340. Lord Monteugle of Brandon.) Do not you think it would be a great sti¬ 
mulus to young men who have been instructed in pure mathematics, if that 
instruction’were to he followed up in mixed mathematics, as to engineering, for 
example, and the application of mathematical principles to machinery and other 
purposes of an analogous description ? 

I certainly do. 

6341. It has been suggested more than once, that while the Native character 
affords great means of development up to a given period of life, after that period 
it ceases to have power, and relapses almost into a state of indifference; is that 
consonant with your own experience, and with what you have seen, as the result of 
education ? 

I have remarked it in a very material degree. 

6342. To what do you attribute that; do you attribute it to any defect inherent 
in the mind, or do you attribute it to t,he want of an active career being opened to 
those young men who have acquired such information, within which career they 
might'apply the knowledge they have gained ? 

1 have no doubt the prospect of advancement would most materially tend to 
strengthen their application, and to steady them in thoir pursuits. At the aune 
time I am led to think there is a precocity in the intellectual powers of the Natives, 
and a natural deficiency in their powers of judgment, and in their intellectual 
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0343. Assuming such to be the natural disposition of the Natives, do not you 
think that the opening to them a career, for instance, in civil engineering or in 
latr, they having acquired jurisprudential knowledge in the course of their instruc¬ 
tion, would have the result of lessening those evils of character which you have 
described, and he an exciting motive to a higher and better character ? 

In my opinion it would have that effect in a very high degree. 

0344. Take the case of the young man you described as having been in the 
situation of an interpreter in a Court: is he a young man of intelligence, and does 
he possess the confidence of the Court in which ho officiates? 

He is a young man of a very powerful mind, and would have been a distinguished 
manat either of our univerities, I have no doubt. He is as remarkable for the 
strength and powers of his mind in mature life, as I could say almost any Euro¬ 
pean is. \ '■ , 

6345. Do you think that that young man would have attained the same ma¬ 

turity if he had not had the career opened to him which he has had by means of 
the appointment which he holds ? : m 

He has very great talents, and it is probable lie might have continued the pur¬ 
suit of knowledge for its own sake. He is a man of very reflective habits, and was 
in his youth! particularly addicted to metaphysical studies. Ho had mastered the 
whole of Locke’s Treatise on the Cridertanding when he was 21, and when i t was 
not at all liecessary that he should study it. (| ’/ ! ( 

6346. Lord Wtynford.] At what period of life do you generally find this falling 
off in the mental faculties of the Natives to take place? 

About one or two and twenty. I have seen it in several instances among the 
proficients who have distinguished themselves very greatly, but have not afterwards 
equalled the expectations formed of them. ■ : , 

6347. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Take the same class of young men in 

Europe; suppose they received the best education possible, and no practical career 
were open to them, should you rely, even with the European energy of character, 
upon a vigorous pursuit of knowledge, or a useful application of it under the cir¬ 
cumstances Supposed ? v ’ 7 77 

I should not; I should say there maybe some difference ' inherent in the two 
characters; but in many instances, and perhaps as many as I have thyself observed 
in India, the same results would follow. 

6348. You spoke of engineering; would there be any difficulty in such men 
obtaining employment in India if they had acquired a practical knowledge of 
engineering, and were able to take levels and lay out drainages and assist in 
irrigation ? 

They would be covoted on all sides; swarms of them would he employed. 

6349. So that you do not anticipate, from this practical application of know¬ 

ledge which you have recommended, any immediate tendency to force into the 
market persons for whose acquirements there is not a® abiding and active 
demand? ' M 

I am certain it would not be the case. 

6350. T)o not you think instruction of the mixed character which lias been 
described, if it embraced the construction of machines for cleaning eqttbn, or for 
an improved manufacture of sugar and other industrial arts, which might be pro¬ 
secuted with effect, would have a great tendency, not only to promote the well¬ 
being of the individuals, but to contribute to the progress of wealth and pro¬ 
ductiveness in India? .sih-f/u 

It would contribute both to their individual emolument and to the great good 
of the country. I have myself had repeated applications to recommend youths, 
who understood something of engineering, for employment by Collectors, but 1 
have not found any who were competent to undertake any practical duties. 

6351. In relation to a better legal education as acting upon the inferior persons 
concerned in the administration of justice, the Vakeels and subordinate officers 
of the Courts, is it not among the subordinate officers of the Courts that there is 
the greatest probability of corruption and; of the existence of base motives'? 

There is not only a great probability of it, but 1 can say of rny own knowledge, 
that ignorance and corruption exist to a very alarming degree, and they can only 
be removed by the introduction of a superior class of practitioners. 

6352. Does 
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i not that''corruption and ignorance which von have described, even 
if it be confined to the inferior officers of the Courts of Justice, tend to create 
mistrust as well as throw discredit upon the administration of the Ian by the 
Judges of those very Courts? 

Undoubtedly it does. 

GS53. Do you think that a legal education such as you have described would 
have a tendency to raise a better class of practitioners, or, as we should term them, 
Barristers, in those Courts ? 

It is the only course which is open, in my opinion, and I think it would inevitably 
have that effect. u » >.^ <. 

6354. Would that carry with it as a consequence the giving a wider sphere of 
choice, and better founded means of judgment to the Government in selecting 
Moonsiffs and Amins, and ultimately, the higher class of principal Amins r 

It would; and I think, moreover, that whether as regards Europeans or Natives, 
without a collegiate class of this nature, there 'never will 1 bo 'competent practitioners 
or Judges either in India. 

6355. Do pot you think that raising- a class of inferior practitioners in the 
Courts, so as to create something like the professional opinion which exists at home, 
would lie a great guide and a great instrument of instruction to young European 
Judges, who are placed suddenly and without training in the office of Judge ? 

Such well-educated and competent practitioners would be a great check upon 
the ignorance of the Judge, and upon his negligence also ; but I think it would 
take a considerable time to enable the Natives to act as Barristers, and with the 
confidence and assurance of Barristers, before European Judges. 

6356. In all those respects; therefore, you consider that a distinct collegiate 
-course of instruction in law would be of essential importance to tile well-being of 

India? >. > ■ ■■■ 'alt -un nutil \c- d . iwAvv ' .ft ;><r, I 

I consider it a measure of the greatest importance of any connected with the 
education of the people. 

6357. How did you obtain your supply of books for the establishment at 
Madras; by whom ^vere they selected ? 

They were all procured from England; but in laying down the rules, wo were 
always very specific in all the details of the instruction to be imparted, and conse¬ 
quently we even chose the very books out of which instruction should be given to 
each of the classes. ; ; 1 

6358. The Committee have had before them, in respect to some of the other 
Presidencies, the actual course of study pursued, and the books which arc lead, 
and specimens of the examinations which take place, and of the proficiency 
exhibited by the scholars; can you furnish the Committee with any information of 
that kind with respect to Madras ? 

The First Annual Report of the Institution lays down the course of instruction 
throughout the school. That has been carried to a somewhat greater extent-sub¬ 
sequently, solely in consequence of there having been no collegiate classes formed, 
and some subjects which would properly have formed the studies in the collegiate 
classes have been introduced into the Scholastic Department, A list of those 
studies will be found in the Appendix to the First Annual Report, and a list of 
the actual studios which have been gone .through by some of the proficients I have 
already given in my evidence. 

6359. In reference to the two important rules to which you have referred, 
namely, those which secure the Natives from all interference m the course of their 
education with their religious opinions, do you consider the maintenance of these 
rules to be essential to the objects of the institution ? 

At present 1 undoubtedly do. 

6360. Wlmt effect do you think would have arisen from the repeal of those 
regulations at the time it was proposed ? 

ft would at once have detached all the respectable scholars from the school, and 
no others would have come to the school from, any ranks of the people, unless upon 
payment of a very small fee, or none at all. , 

6361. Assuming the ultimate object of education, supposing it attainable by 
just and legitimate means, to be the diffusion of the trutlis of Ghristianitv among 
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the Natives of India, which are you moat disposed to rely on as the best moans 
of attaining that object, a careful abstinence from interference with their religions 
faith, as enforced by your rules, trusting to the progress of knowledge and improve¬ 
ment ultimately to’ guide them to Christianity; or a more active interference at 
the present time, by recommending and introducing in the public establishments 
religions instruction 'i 

fhe former course, without at the same time interfering with the efforts of those 
who, independently of the Government and voluntarily, dedicate themselves to 
that purpose. * 

0302. Do you think a degree of jealousy might be excited by Government 
interference in opposition to the religious feelings of the country, which is not felt 
when it proceeds from the piety and exertion of private individuals r 

x think any interference by the Government would not only excite jealousy, but 
animosity; but I do not think the least distaste exists for the pious and voluntary 
efforts of those who act independently of the Government. I have heard more 
than one Native say, that he would not object, to his nearest relative changing his 
religion, provided he was allowed to exercise intelligently his own understanding 
upon the subject, and his education gavo him the means of forming bis own 
judgment. 

6363. When that question of the repeal of the 5th and Citli Rules was under 
discussion, did yon understand that the Government of Madras was favourable to 
the repeal, or averse to it ? 

I understood, and was very well assured, that the Government- was adverse to it, 
and I deprecated the discussion the more on that ground, that it could lead to no 
practical result of any kind. 

6364. What class of persons were they who brought forward the subject of that 
repeal? 

It was one of the newly-appointed members who proposed it, and he was sup¬ 
ported by one of the old members and another of the new members; and I believe 
also by others who did not write minutes on the subject. The minutes written 
by the supporters of those views were very long, and the answers were much 
longer. 

6365. At. the time you resigned or were considering the propriety of resigning 
your position, did you 'conceive that there was a disposition to support the insti¬ 
tution. and assist in its objects on the part, of the Government, or that there was 
any lukewarmness on the subject? 

I thought the institution was discountenanced by both the subsequent. Govern¬ 
ments to that of Lord Elphinstone. t thought that the present Government was 
indisposed to the principles of the institution, because nothing was done which had 
been considered absolutely essential fot the formation of its interests. Since thoso* 
measures have been taken which 1 conceive to be peculiarly prejudicial to its 
principles and objects, and contrary to its fundamental rules in some respects, that 
change of measures has been cordially approved oh My objection has been to the 
very result which I was sure would take place as the consequence, of introducing a 
primary school into the high school, and by lowering the fee down to one rupee a 
month in the lowest class, instead of four rupees. I thought it would have the 
same prejudicial effect on the high school as would be produced by the introduction 
of one of our parish schools into the foundation of Eton College. I thought that 
the influential members of the community would be more averse to joining that 
institution, when there were a great number of the lower class of children there, 
than thev were before. The immediate effect of those measures, of reducing the 
fee and introducing a primary class, was that 260 entered the primary class in the- 
course of a week or two. 

6366. Are you aware whether that led to any of the other classes quitting the 

school? , 

I do not think it has had any such immediate effect. Perhaps at first the effect 
was somewhat the contrary ; many perhaps have joined the school, even among the 
respectable portion, from the fee being lowered. 

6307. If there were in reality any indisposition or lukewarmness on the, part of 
the Government towards the establishment, to what w'ould you attribute it ? 

The first Government, that of Lord Tweeddale, aimed at introducing religious 

instruction. 
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%Mtruetion. The next Government were in favour of a lower standard of education 
altogether, and of beginning with the lower .orders: whereas, the object of this 
institution was rather to begin with the higher orders. 

6368. Lord Elfikinsto/ie. j Looking to the object in view, viz., the advancement 
of the Natives to the higher offices under the Government, do you think that 
can be safely pursued to any considerable extent, without further progress in 

education ? ' 

I certainly think it cannot; their advancement must entirely depend-, m my 
opinion, upon their qualifications. To ad vance the Natives to places of high tr ust 
without their being fully qualified, both by their attainments and by their intel¬ 
lectual powers, and also'by their moral education, will be to introduce a host of 
mischiefs, all of which might be avoided by giving them a higher education. At 
the same time, I am strenuously of opinion that establishments on an extensive 
scale should be introduced throughout India for the education of the masses, nit 
that education for them should be purely elementary. 

6360. Do you know why the provincial schools which were intended to d -se 

education more widely were never proceeded with? _ 

! have not the least idea, except that I imagine Lord Tweeddale’s Government 
was averse to the establishment of any schools in which religious instruction was 
not imparted. Towards the end of Lord Tweeddale’s Government, our Board 
were expressly instructed that we were no longer to notice in our recommenda¬ 
tions the subject of provincial schools, for that their establishment was taken 
entirely out of our hands. 

6370. That, subject having been already referred to you ? 

Yes, and never countermanded, till some censure was thrown upon us for having 
adverted to it, after the subject had been taken up by the Government through 
another Board. 

6371. What Board was that? 

A Board called the Council of Education, consisting of 24 members, which 
existed for about, a year, and then was abolished by the Court of Directors. 1 hat 
was founded by Lord Tweeddale. 

6372. Do you know upon what grounds it was abolished ? 

Because it had no Native*co-operation, and because its object was to introduce 
religious instruction. 

6373. Were there no Natives upon that Board ? 

There were no Natives upon that Board, and 1 think that in any Board of 
Instruction, either general or specific, for any particular institution, it is absolutely 
necessary that Native members should have a place. Without their co-operation, 
in feet, I do not think any great progress will be made in advancing education; 
but if their interest is excited, and they are cordial and warm themselves in sup¬ 
porting it, and see the objects of it, then I think the extension of education will 
be very rapid. 

6374. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Have you had occasion to observe what 

effect education has produced upon the minds of the Natives, as regards the dis¬ 
tinctions of caste ? . 

1 think it has a great tendency to subvert them; it overthrows at once all their 

superstitions, which are founded in physical errors. 

6375. In the school itself, have you found any difficulties to. arise from the inter¬ 
mixture of different pastes ? 

There have been no difficulties whatever. It may be to the purpose that 1 
should mention a very important fact in illustration of the change in the Native 
opinions upon the subject. A number of pupils were introduced into the high 
school from the medical apprentices, who were grown-up men, and most of them 
of the very lowest Pariah caste. Great offence was taken at their coming in, and 
it was attributed in a great measure by the Natives themselves to their distaste 
to having persons of this very low condition introduced among them. I he funda- 
mental rules required that all should be admit ted, and at the original foundation 
of the institution the Natives very cordially supported that principle; there \um? 
great murmuringa, however, at the introduction, of those persons, and it lecame 
necessary to expel a considerable number of the scholars of the higher classes whn 
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instruction; hns there 0 been - 

educated for'that profession? 

There ik no class for educating medical professional p 
ment class for educating apprentices as dressers and a] 
army ■ ' 

0378. As far as that class were intended for those duties, was the i 
education satisfactory ? 

Yes; those who were sent to us were only allowed to remain a year, in or 
acquire a better knowledge of English, and then they returned again to j 
their studies in the.medical school. 
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0379. Lord Colchester.} The greater number of those Natives were Hindoi 

. a*,,? 


were not they? 

Almost all of the .scholars of the high school wore so ; some few we. 

I .. ..., SI f.kti? \l\iociiilmmrit! 


Indians, and some few Mussulmans. 

0380. What was the effect upon the religious opinions of the Hindoos of giving 
them this more extended education in■ science; did it shkfce their confidence in 
their own faith ? 

Many of tlieir superstitions itbvertlirow altogether. There was an instance of 
this kind in the school. At first, the scholars did not come upon the new moon 
days ; it was thought to be unlucky and irreligious to study before mid-day on now 
moon days, and thev objected at first to come, but ultimately no such objection 
.nit. ' ' 

6381. Did they continue to profess tlieir former faith ! 

Quite as strongly as before. .. >. 

. A* x, __/iJSX. 0 


6382. They did not become avowedly atheists or deists ? 

No; they adhered mosit scrupulously to their castes, and to tlieir faith, anf 
their own mode of worship. 


. ... , . ‘ , / •• j; i- .v f . 

6383. It ,ha« been stated by a previous witness, that when the col [lege was opened 
at Calcutta, a great many of the more talented young- men abandoned entirely the 
Hindoo religion, and became avowed feists, and in many cases atheists; you- have 
not found that effect produced at Madras \ 

Not at present; 1 think the education they receive has a tendency to shako 
their own faith; with what result depends in a great measure upon the course which 
may Be afterwards taken in such cases. 


6384. Lord Montcagle of Brandon.] In dealing with a Native population like 
...4* ..4* i.wi;., -ft ,11 Ihrt nvtimvmvoni oy\A irrntinrinl nerstitions of their own 


that of India, full of the extravagant and irrational superstitions of thoir own 
creed, is not the destruction of that creed in itself an approach, and a useful 

approach, to the substitution of something which is better? 

1 think it is. I think many sincere Christians would be made by pointing then* 
attention to the Scriptures, anil to tho ddctriiies of the (.-hristiail faith ; and 1 think 
that the result would be, that the spread of Christianity would be much more 
rapid Ahan by the present course of beginning with the very lowest orders, who 
have no itiflueuee at all, nor any education by which they are empowered them¬ 
selves to spread their opinions. . -A-:/'. 1 

6385. Yon were understood to state in an earlier part of your examination that 
instruction in scientific truth had a tendency to destroy that portion of the Indian 
faith which rented upon physical absurdities and falsehoods? , f 

A very great tendency. 


6386. Do not yon think that the destruction of that belief in physical false¬ 
hoods and absurdities limns an appropriate stage in opening the minds of that 
elaes to the purer truths of revealed religion If. 
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It certainly opens their minds to troth in religion, and truth of all kinds, l>y the G. Norton, Mg 
overthrow of falsehood and superstition. 


63$7. Lord Colchester.'] Might not it have the effect, having- taught them that 
their own religion was a mere human superstition, of making them doubt the 
truth of any other religion whatever? 

There is much danger of that kind to be apprehended, I think. 

0388. It was stated by a witness before this Cominittee, that it was his opinion 
that in Bengal the learning of the Hindoos is founded so much upon their religious 
writings, that they would have no objection to read our religious works, merely as 
sources of information, though they might object to receive instruction in the 
doctrines of those books ? 

I think they would be very suspicious if such a course of study was introduced 
by the Government; but I have myself often spoken with Hindoos upon the sub¬ 
ject of the Scriptures, and have found no objection on their parts to examine 
them, and inquire into the subjects which I have brought to their notice ; but they 
would think, if the Government introduced the subject, that they had an ulterior 
design. 

The W itness is directed to withdraw. 


15th June 1853 


JOHN CLA RKE MARSHMAN, Esquire, is called in, and further examined 

as follows: 

0389. Chatman.] ARE you acquainted with the progress and the state of /. C. Marshmt* 

lm*5i.tinri in tliA nrn vim in u liinh vah lif.iv/v i^cirl/vrl 9 E$q.* 


education in the provinces in which you have resided ? 

Yes ; for a considerable time after the British Government had been established 
in India, there was great opposition to any system of instruction for the Natives. 
The feelings of the public authorities in this country were first tested upon the 
subject in the year 1792, when Mr. Wilbetforce proposed to add two clauses to 
the Charter Act of that year, for sending out schoolmasters to India ; this 
encountered the greatest opposition in the Court of Proprietors, and it was found 
necessary to withdraw the clauses. That proposal gave rise to a very memorable 
debate, in which, for the first time, the views of the Court of Directors upon 
the subject of education, after we had obtained possession of the country, were 
developed. On that occasion one of the Directors stated that we had just lost 
America from our folly, in having allowed the establishment of schools and 
colleges, and that it would not do for us to repeat the same act of folly in regard 
to India; and that if the Natives required anything in the wav of education, they 
must come to England for it. For 20 years after that period, down to the year 
1813, the same feeling of opposition to the education of the Natives continued 
to prevail among the ruling authorities in this country. In the year 1813, Parlia¬ 
ment, for the first time, ordered that the sum of 10,000/. should be appropriated 
to the education of the Natives at all the three Presidencies. In 1817, Lord 
Hastings, after he had broken the power of the Mahrattas, for the first time 
announced that the Government of India did not consider it necessary to keep the 
Natives in a state of ignorance, in order to retain its own power: consequent on 
this announcement, the Calcutta School-book Society and the Hindoo College 
were immediately founded. Lord .Hastings also gave the largest encouragement 
to vernacular education, and even to the establishment of Native newspapers ; but 
those who at that time, and for a considerable time after, enjoyed the confidence 
of the Government in India, were entirely in favour of confining the assistance 
given to education to the encouragement of Sanscrit and Arabic literature. .This 
state of things continued down to the year 1835, when Lord William Bentfuck, 
acting under the advice of Mr. Macaulay and Sir Charles Trevelyan, determined / 
to withdraw the Government support from the Sanscrit and Arabic institutions, J 
and to appropriate all the funds which were at its disposal exclusively to English 
education. 

0390. What is the extent to which English education has been diffused in the 
two Presidencies of Bengal and Agra ? 

From the last report which I have had an opportunity of ’ seeing, it would 
appear that, under the Bengal Government, there were 31 schools and colleges, 
with 4,241 scholars. In the Agra Presidency, there were eight Government 
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colleges and schools, and 1,548 students; this refers entirely to English education. 
Besides 4-hose insti tutions, the missionaries in Bengal have 22 schools and colleges, * 
with 6,0.05 students. In the Agra branch of the Presidency, 22 schools and colleges, 
with 1,754 students. 

Calcutta, some 
of scholars. 
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5,789; in the Missionary. institutions 7,759; ' in the Proprietary Native Schools 
1,500; ih all, 15,048, ' ' 


6891. You infer from this statement, that the study of English is popular ? 

The study of Englfsli is exceedingly popular • among' the Natives of Bengal, 
more so in Bengal perhaps, than in the North-Western Provinces. It appears to 


appears __ 

have taken the same place whlclv Persian formerly occupied iti the estimation of 
the people. I t is the language of their rulers, and a knowledge of it appears to 
confer dignity and consequence. The Natives exceedingly prize the honour of 
being able to .converse with tjiose who govern them in their own language ; 
it is also found to lead to situations of profit and honour; and is, therefore, 
studied also from feelings of self-interest. Of the 15,000 studdfrts in the Govern¬ 
ment and the Missionary and Native institutions, however, fully two-thirds are 
within a circle of 100 miles of the metropolis of Calcutta. : 

6392. Lord Monieagle of Brandon.] You have stated that the original sunt 
that was appropriated for this great and important duty was limited to 10,000 /. 
a year r 

Yes. •/, 

0393. At what time was that sum fixed ? 

In 1813. ,' ) ^|&^||| ! ?;| y 

6394. Can you inform the Committee what the amount is at the present time ; 
has it advanced very considerably ? 

It has been very considerably increased, and I think it now exceeds 60,000/.; 

I have seen, it stated at 66,000/., but I have never been able exactly to make up 
that amount. 

6395. Are you able to tell the Committee the progressive number of scholars 

who were educated in schools, supported in whole or in part by the Govern¬ 
ment? f.f-;v.4-.-' :>>;■ 

1 have no return of that; I think it might be obtained by an examination''of 
successive reports; but I question whether any collection of those reports exists in this 
country; it would not be so easy to arrive at a statement of the progressive increase 
of the Missionary institutions and of the Native seminaries. 

6396. You spoke of proprietary schools; will you have the goodness to describe 
what you mean by proprietary schools ? 

The knowledge of English being exceedingly popular among the Natives, some 
of those who have obtained education, either in the Government or Missionary 
Colleges, have set up English schools for their own support ; these are the insti¬ 
tutions to yyMch I referred as proprietary schools. 

6397. Are they conducted by Natives or by Europeans ? 

I think they are chiefly conducted by Natives ; but in one or two instances they 
are so popular and so remunerative that the proprietors have been able to employ 
European teachers? - 

6398. Is thevcourse of instruction which is carried on in those schools, which are 
peculiarly of Native origin and supported by Native funds, of a character resembling 
the course pursued in the Government schools, which are more immediately under 
the direction of the European authorities? 

The character of the instruction is precisely the same; but 1 question whether 
they have the means of carrying the education of the students up to the same 
point. 

6399. May the Committee conclude that the tendency of the establishment of 
the better schools imthe hands of the Government is to afford at once a model and 
an inducement to other Native schools to pursue the same' course of study ? 

Exactly so. 

6400. Chairman] 
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Did you ever happen to go on board a ship going 
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6402. Earl of, FMenborouyh .J Die 
out with Coolies to the Mauritius ? 

I have been in one or two of them. 

6408. Did you hear much English talked on board among the Coolies ? 

Not among the Coolies: most of the Coolies who emigrate to the Mauritius 
come from the wildest parts of Bengal. 

6404. You never happened to hear English talked, as well as you can speak it, 
by Coolies going out to the Mauritius'? 


, No; but many of them speak French as fluently as we do when they come back 



5. Lord Monlectgle of Brandon.] Supposing the case of a Coolie going out 


, to the Mauritius, having been well-educated, speaking English well, and having 
gone thr6ugh the Hooghley College, do not you think it highly probable that, 
when he reached the Mauritius, he would find his condition all the better for it, 
and his opportunities of getting employment superior to those which , he would have 
possessed if he had gone over without education ? 

The educated Coolie in that case would immediately rise to be a Sirdar, and 
take the superintendence of the other Coolies. 

6406. And thereby obtain some reward for the education whioli he had 
acquired ? , ■ y ’f : 

A very considerable one; the Sirdar Coolies generally make a littlofortune while 
they are on the island. 

7. Ear! of Ellmborough .] Did you ever see the little school at Barrack- 

Si ? 1 . ' ■ 

Y„. 

6408. What is your opinion of it V 

The school was set up by Lord Auckland; it is held in a Gothic building; it 
is carried on with a great deal of spirit and success, and Lord Dalhousie takes no 
little interest in it. 

6409. Are there not 100 pupils there ? 

From 1.00 to 150. 

6410. As mum* as the school-room will hold ? 

Yos. * ' .- ^ 

6411. Did you ever hear them spout Shakspeare ? 

1 think that some of them are able to repeat the part of Hamlet. 

6412. Chairman .] Have the Natives any peculiar aptitude %• mathematics r 

A very remarkable talent for mathematics and for metaphysics. 

6413. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Do you think it would be an improvement 
if to the education in pure mathematics, for which you have described the aptitude 
of the Nati ves, and which is pursued to a great extent, there were added practical 
courses of applied mathematics and mixed mathematics, such as the doctrines of 
mechanics, the principles of civil engineering, and other studies, which would 
realize the information they had previously acquired ? 

It would be a very great advantage, and that idea has been already realized by 
Mr. Thomason, in the establishment of the Roorkee College. 

* 

6414. Is that an institution iu which to instruction in pure science practical 
instruction for industrial purposes is added ? 

(20.30.) p 2 Yes; 
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proportion. The lact is that those who attend the Government colleges, though 
men of good caste and social distinction, are generally very indigent, and unable to 
remain during the whole course of a collegiate education, and are therefore obliged 
to leave the'institutions before .their education is completed, in order to follow 
some means of livelihood. Hence the largest proportion of the students obtain 
but a very small smattering of English. 

641G. Do not they follow up what they have already acquired when they leave 
the institution ? 

It is very rarely that a Native follows up the education which lie has received at 
college; tliat is the great difficulty we have to encounter in India. Generally 
speaking, the education of a Native terminates with his leaving a college ; and we 

rarely find lum making much subsequent progress in knowledge. 

r ° , i ■... _ ; t dm#’! ‘ ■ 
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That may have some influence upon them; but even those Natives who have 
received a first-rate education in the Government colleges, and have obtained 
situations as Moonsitfk; with a prospect of rising to the situation of Principal 
Sudder Amins, rarely increase the stock of knowledge which they carried away 
with t.hein from the eolWe. Those who have obtained only a smattering of 


knowledge invariably go back, and those who have obtained even a large-propor¬ 
tion find themseltes, perhaps, at the end of 10 years, with less than they had at 
the beginning of that period. 


mmm 


6418. Earl of Ellenborougk -] Does not that very much arise from their having 


wo 


been crammed ? 

Perhaps it may, in sonic degree; but it must be remembered, that the 
intellect is considerably more precocious than the English; it becomes mature 
much earlier, and decays sooner. 


6419. That was not the case witli Awringzebe; be did a good deal on the last 
days of his life, did not he ? 

That is an exception to the general rule. 

6420. The Natives have a great talent for arithmetic, have not they ? 

Yon great. 

6421. A peculiar and remarkable talent? 

Yerv much so. A Native who has very.recently embraced Christianity in India, 
Of the name of Radlianat Sikdar, is, perhaps, the first mathematician in the 
f country; lie is employed in verifying all the calculations of the great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey, so that no figured statement is published till he has had ah 
opportunity of testing 1 it. 


■ I . ... 

6422. Did you ever happen to hear the little boys at the school at Barraekpove 
go through their exercises in arithmetic ? 

No. 
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I was anxious to aso^rtaift beforp I left India to what extent the Natives 
were in the habit of earryiiig forward their education after they had left those 
pttblls institutions,; and I found that out of more than 2,000 of the best educated 
Natives in Calcutta, many of whom are men of large property, there were ,not 
more than 180 who subscribed to the English newspapers. I ascertained from 
inquiries at the booksellers that the number of educated Natives who took hi our . 
great periodical publications, which exercise so great and salutary an influence (1 pver 
the public mind in this country, did hot exceed 12. 

0423. Lord Elphi/istone.] You stated in answer to a previous question, that 
very few of the Nati ves followed up their studies in the schools established in India., 
and that it was generally owing to their poverty ; were not there scholarships 
established with a view of enabling the more promising of the’.pupils to continue 
their studies for a longer period ? 

There were; the Government, finding that the Natives were unable to .remain 
at the seminaries long enough to complete the course of their education, established 
scholarships, which are given upon the principle qf competition, and which enable 
the poorer classes to continue at the colleges for four or five years, till they have 
completely gone through the whole curriculum of study. 

6424. Have the pupils who have obtained those scholarships profited by them ? 

They have distinguished themselves to a very great extent: I believe they are 

not allowed to retain the scholarship for more than a twelvemonth, unless they 
pass another examination, anil are able to show that, they have profited by the 
1.2 months’ instruction which they have thus been enabled to obtain. The esta¬ 
blishment of scholarships has therefore been completely successful as regards 
affording the Natives an opportunity of remaining at the colleges long enough to 
obtain the highest class of education. 

6425. Lord Stanley of Aldcrley.] Are there anything like reading societies and 
libraries established iii Calcutta ? 

Latterly, that, is, w ithin the last three or four yearn, the Natives have begun to 
establish reading clubs and libraries in Calcutta; and it is to be hoped that an 
impulse will thus be given to intellectual pursuits among theVn after they have left 
College. 

0426. Lord Ellenborough.~\ Do you think any advantage would be derived from 
the establishment, in India of colleges with fellowships, like those at the English 
universities, where Natives who had acquired a certain degree of knowledge might 
remain maintained at the expense of the Government ?' 

I have never turned my attention to that point. I have doubts whether such a 
plan is adapted to the circumstances of the country. 

6427. Do not you think that persons wlio have a talent for mathematics,, and 
have made considerable progress, would prosecute their inquiries and researches if 
they were maintained together in an establishment of learned men? 

It is giii,te possible that they might do so ; but perhaps they would make more 
progress even, in mathematical pursuits if they were placed in situations in. which 
they were obliged to bring their acquisitions into constant employment. 

6428. Chairman: j Are there any fees demanded in the .Government institutions, 
or in the higher schools ? 

In the Government institutions fees are always required. I have made a calcu¬ 
lation from the last report oil this subject, and find that the sum paid by the 
Natives for tuition in Bengal in 12 months amounted to 69,654 rupetv. That 
sum, divided by the number of students, would give 16 rupees 6 annas, or 33,y. 
a year for each one. The sum paid by Natives in the North-Western Provinces 
for tuition in the Government colleges amounted to 4,812 rupees, which, divided 
by the number of students, gave only three rupees, or 6s. a head. In tlie Native 
proprietary schools all the students pay, some more and scone less ; the schools 
are, in fact, supported by the contributions received from the scholars. But I 
believe in all the missionary institutions the education is perfectly free, except that 
the students are required to purchase tlieir Own books. 

..ft* gjj ' 

6429. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] I understood from you that you knew of 
but few examples of Natives who were appointed to the subordinate offices of 
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jurispmdeatkil study an education in 

I stated, when I was examined on a —- . T™"* .T”®' 

law might be attached' to the principal Government institutions 

. " * , 

vantage 

0432. Do not you think that a man who had been ‘appoiutei 1 
the prospect of rising, and had brought away from college a 1 
which was the profession in which he was engaged, would be re 
on those studies which were eohsisteut with his professional p 

on the study of abstract science, or of metaphysics, or of litera - 

Yes; when I stated that those students who had been appointed Moonsir., 
with a prospect of rising to higher offices, did not continue to pursue their star 
I referred chiefly to the literary studies in which they had been engaged at college, 
I mean English literature, and whatever tended to enlarge and strei*|tlien the 


with | 
wledge of law, 
likely to carry 
" i to carry 


the procedure of the Courts in. India than any European • Judge- .1 tusw. 
study is in accordance with the natural tendency of their mines. any a ''"V* 
are-found able to give chapter and verse for every enactment, and quote laws scat¬ 
tered through 1.7 or 18 volumes, where an English Judge would be very mucli 

a. — , • w,.,....,.*,;™ in 


at fault. 

6483. You are probably aware that, among the .. 

this country, there are many distinguished men who, having tu'en ie 
possible degrees and honours in our universities, have not been very remarl 
pursuing tlieir scientific and mathematical studies alter they have jecoii ^ 
lawyers ? 

Yes, J lielieve that is much the case. 



6434. Tn that respect the case of the English Barrister affords an analogyio tin 
case which you have described of the Moonsiff or Amin in India,? 

To a 
well wi 


which you have described of the Moousift or Amin in Hwiia .f 
a certain extent. Still the Judges in this country would keep themselves up 
with the current literature of the day, and the general progress of knowledge. 


6435. Chairman.'] What is done with regard to religion in the 

institutions in India ? . ,. • m,. n . 

Relimon is entirely excluded from all the Government -institutions., ,The Go¬ 
vernment considers that it is bound by motives of sound policy to abstain from 
all attempts at proselyting the Natives, and that no such charge.may be brought 
against it in reference to their educational institutions, the study of the Bible, and, 
in fact, all allusion to tlie truths of Christianity, is most carefully excluded from all 
the Government schools and colleges. The Native.proprietary schools, which are 
almost entirely in the hands of Hindoos, of coarse follow very much the same rule. 
But in all the Missionary institutions tlie great truths of Christianity are openly 
and constantly inculcated. 


6436. Lord Wyv/ord.] The Government do i\ot enforce the study of the Bible 
in, tlieir schools, but they do not exclude it altogether, do they ? 

I believe it is considered to be excluded. 

6437 Lord MontedjM of Brandon.] Do not von consider that the instruction 
of the minds of the Natives of India, in truth, of whatever kind, taking into account 
the follies and the absurdities of their religious faith, must have a great tendency 

to overthrow their confidence in tlieir own faith? . , , ,, , 

Such has been found to be the effect of the instruction given m tlie Government 
institutions. Almost all those who have made any progress ui European know-, 




38. Do 
icy also to strike ; 
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„___„ „ ions of caste ? 

cult to A: caste is rather a social distinction, and I question whe- 
«... w *icati,op which they receive does so much tend to weaken those distinc¬ 
tions. The Brahmin, though well educated, prides himself upon - being- a Brahmin, 
and considers himself infinitely greater than one of the lower caste. 1 am not certain 

at, a mail’s being able to read Milton and Shafts pehre, or* understand: l)r. Johnson, 
would make him less susceptible of the honour of being a Brahmin. 

6439. Do not you think that the mixed intercourse which takes place atnoirg 
the different castes at the Government schools must alter the 'state pf 'opinion 
which prevailed when they were more separated, and viewed each other with 
more jealousy ? 

In the English colleges of the Government there are very few who do not belong 
to the upper classes of society; they are almost all either Brahmins or Kayusts, 
the .Kayusts .always considering themselves as very much on an equality with the 
Brahmins; we rarely find a man of the carpenter caste, or the son of a gardener or 
of a common labourer in any of the Government colleges. 

6440. Are not you aware, that in the other Presidencies the castes are inter¬ 
mingled without any distinction, and without any objection being raised ' 

.1 think there has been great difficulty in that respect at Madras, and the 
attempts made by Government to admit students of a lower caste have created a 
spirit of rebellion in tlie University at Madras. 

0441. Lord Stanley of Alderley.'] If the opinion prevailed generally in .India, 
that the effect of education was to sap the foundations of their religion, and to do 
away with the peculiarities of caste, is not it probable that they would be very 
much opposed to the further spread of education in. the country? 

I have already stated that f do not think it saps the foundation of caste; but 
the education which the students receive at the Government institutions certainly 
raises them above their creed, and renders them in a great measure indifferent to 
it; the whole body of men, commonly called “Young Bengal,” consisting of young 
rfien of good family, some Brahmins, and others Kayusts, who have received the 
best education in the Government institutions, arc, I believe, universally opposed 
to'the popular superstition, and pride themselves upon treating all its dogmas with 
contempt; yet this result of English tuition does not in the smallest degree 
interfere with the desire which is universally felt by the Natives to give their 
children a thorough English education. 

0442. ,€hairman.'\ What is the general feeling among Europeans in India as 
to this exclusion of religious teaching from the Government institutions ? 

It has given rise to a great deal of bitterness of feeling, and is regarded with 
great repugnanceby all those who are anxious for the dissemination of Christianity 
throughout the country ; at the same time, those officers of the Government who 
have advocated the exclusion of religion have taken up the question with so much 
warmth and pertinacity as almost to lead to an impression, however erroneous, that 
they were themselves personally indifferent to tn$ truths of Christianity, and were 
happy to have an opportunity of excluding - it; but at any rate, it has beepine an 
exceedingly strong party question; the feelings of the two parties, the missionaries on 
the one hand, and those who preside over the Government institutions on the other, 
are so thoroughly antagonistic that it seems scarcely possible to reconcile them. I 
think that if the Government had originally and quietly introduced the study of the 
Bible into their colleges, the Natives would have acquiesced in it, upon the same 
principle of acquiescence with which they receive almost all the other arrange¬ 
ments of the Government; but as Government has so long systematically excluded 
all religious instruction from the public institutions, the Natives have come to 
consider it alniost as a part of the pledge which they affirm to have been given by 
Government to abstain from all interference with their religion. I am afraid, 
therefore, that any attempt to alter the system at the present time, and to 
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Manhman, introduce tlu 1 study of the Bible, or of the truths of Christianity into those 
colleges and institutions which arc supported directly from the State, would create 
a great deal of embarrassment. It would be regarded with the strongest aversion 
by the Natives, and, with the • support of a no small portion of the. English Press, 
they would he enabled to raise such a terrific outcry against the Government as 
almost to threaten the* existence of those institutions. I am constrained to say 
that 1 fear the time has passed by when the Government could safely introduce 
into their own institutions the study of the Bible or the doctrines of Christianity. 
At the same time, it must not be forgotten that some, even of the Europeans 
who have been at the head of the Government institutions, have been either so 
indifferent or sd hostile to the doctrines of Christianity, that it % 0 uld have been 
exceedingly unwise to have placed the instruction of the pupils in the doctrines of the 
Bible in their hands ; and, as a large portion of the teachers in those institutions 
are Hindoos, they would, in a great measure, he disqualified also from giving 
instruction in the truths of the Bible which they did not themselves believe. 
However desirable, therefore, it might be that there should be a union of secular 
and religious education in India, I should hesitate to recommend the Govern¬ 
ment to'nia'fce an attempt, at this time of day, to introduce the Bible into the 
Hindoo College or any of the other colleges in Bengal. 

6443. Earl of Ellenloroilgh.'] Do not you think, in point of fact, if the object 
be to extend Christianity, the total abstinence of the Government from all in¬ 
terference in the matter is more likely to promote that object than to defeat it t 
I cannot but think it is highly necessary that the Government should abstain on 
all occasions from any appearance of endeavouring to proselyte the Natives. 

6444 Chairman.] Has not it been an advantage to the missionaries hitherto, 
that the Government have been believed to be neutral with respect to their 

work ? . . , 

It has not been without its advantages to the missionaries, that m their appeals 
to the Natives, they have been enabled to state that the Government of the 
country was altogether neutral with regard to their operations ; I .might mention 
that a return was drawn up some 12 months ago, of the number of students of 
English who had embraced Christianity; I think the number was abbut 70; of 
those, one-third consisted of men who had received instruction in the Government 
institutions from which Christianity was excluded; the other two-thirds were 
the result of missionary tuition. 

6445. Their own inquiries had led them to embrace Christianity ? 

W-. ' , 

6440. What should you say had been the effect of the spread of English 
literature upon the opinions of the Natives in matters of religion ? 

The spread of European literature and science has had the effect of rendering 
the Natives comparatively indifferent to their own religion ; but a great number 
of the Natives who have thus come to despise thpir own creed, through the know¬ 
ledge they have obtained of English literature, are exceedingly hostile to Chris¬ 
tianity, so much so indeed, that the missionaries have frequent occasion to leinaik 
that some of the bitterest enemies they have to encounter in their labours consist 
of the young men who have been trained up in wliat they term the godless colleges 
of the Government. 

6447. Lord Elphimtone.] In all the Government colleges are there not Natives 

on the committee or managing body ? , ..... 

The Hindoo College has a very large Native committee, and it is the largest 
of the Government institutions. I think there are also two or three Natives upon 
the committees of the other colleges which have been established, the Ilooghley, 
the Kishnagnr and the Dacca College; but I believe the Europeans outnumber 
them, and their influence is not very powerful. The influence, on the contrary, of 
the Natives in the Hindoo College in Calcutta is found rather to outweigh that 
of the two or three Europeans who are associated with them upon the committee, 
which is a great disadvantage. 

6448. That advantage of having them on the committee would probably be lost 
if the Government were to introduce religious instructidh ? 

If Government were to attempt to introduce religious instruction into the 

Hindoo 
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Hindoo College in Calcutta, I think the Native members of the committee, who J. C. Marthmau t 
are, I will not say exceedingly bigoted, but exceedingly attached to their own - -ft- 
creed, would immediately throw up their appointments. , flt £ June jg- j 

6449. LonbMonteag/c of Brandon.] Would that produce, in your judgment, ~ r ~ 

any considerable effect upon the attendance of the scholars for the purposes of in¬ 
struction? 

I think it would create shell a sensation in Calcutta as almost to close the insti¬ 
tution for a time. 

6450. Chairman.'] What is the proportion of educated Natives who have obtained 
Government appointments ? 

At present the number is rather limited, although it is increasing. The Natives 
who receive aw English education, that is, an education in English literature and 
European science, are not exactly fitted, from that education, for the performance 
of the active duties of the service, and hence there is some little reluctance on the 
part of the European officers of the Government to give them employment. 

1 think I may say with confidence, that of the situations of the value of 50 rupees 
a month, or 60/. a year, nine-tenths throughout the country are held by Natives 
who have not received an English education. 

6451. Earl of EUenhorowjh.] Did. you ever hear a Native give evidence in a 
court of justice? 

I have.' . .. ' ,? ' , v . 

6452. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] You are aware of the period of the issue 
of the order by Lord Hardinge, with respect to giving a preference to well-in¬ 
formed Natives who have distinguished themselves. Do you think, since the pub¬ 
lication of that order, the number of Natives taken into the public employment 
has at all increased ? 

Not in connexion with that order. With your Lordships’permission, I will 
read that notification ; it ran thus: “ The Governor-general having taken into 
consideration the existing state of education in Bengal, and being of opinion that 
it is highly desirable to afford it every reasonable encouragement, by holding out 
to those who have' taken advantage of the opportunity of instruction afforded 
them a fair prospect of employment in the public service, and thereby not only to 
reward individual merit, but to enable the state to prdfit largely, and as early as 
possible, by the result of the measures adopted of late years for the instruction of 
the people, as well by the Government as by private individuals and societies, has 
resolved that in every possible case a preference shall be given in the selection of 
candidates for public employment to those who have been educated in the institu¬ 
tions thus established, and especially to those who have distinguished themselves 
therein by a more than ordinary degree of merit and attainment.” That w as the 
notification issued bv Lord Ilardiuge in 1844. The Committee will perceive that 
it is exceedingly catholic in its object and provisions. The intention of his Lord¬ 
ship was te obtain the most meritorious students for Government employment from 
all the institutions in the country, not only from those connected with the Go vern¬ 
ment, but also from those which have been established by public societies or 
private individuals. .But in the course of six months after the publication of that 
notification the'whole spirit of it was neutralized, and the Committee of Public 
Instruction, who wefe charged with the duty of carrying it out, established a test 
of examination, which none but the students of the Government institutions were 
able to pass. The consequence is, that from that time to the present it has been 
applicable only to the Government institutions. The number of students in the 
Government colleges in Bengal is about 4,200, and the number in the other 
institutions about 7,500. Lord Hardinge’s notification was intended to apply 
equally to all, but by this peculiar twist which was given to the examination by 
the Committee of Public Instruction, those 7,500 students liaye been practically 
excluded from the benefits of that liberal measure. I may also add, that the 
notification itself has produced very little result, inasmuch as there have been only 
44 students who have passed the ordeal, and obtained certificates of qualification, 
in the last seven years: 8 in 1845; 10 in 1846 ; 9,in 1847 ; 4 in 1848; 4 in 
1849 ; 6 in 1850; and 3 in 1851. So that in the year 1851, out of 4,200 
students in the Government colleges, only three were enabled to got through the 
passage which had been *o injudiciously narrowed by the Committee of Examination, 
and to acquire those certificates of qualification for the public sendee. 

(20.30.) Q 6453. Do 
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~-J£pi'Marsl.man } 6453. Do not you attribute that in some respects to the want of a practical 
direction being given to the education imparted in the colleges. The Government 
June 1 * 53 . naturally look for practical men for the performance of the duties of a public office. 

Do not you consider that the number qualified for such employment would have 
been much greater, if to the study of pure mathematics had been added the study 
of practical and applied mathematics; if to logic had been added a study of law; 
and if similar additions had been made in other departments of study? 

Yes, that would have been the case ; but the object of the Committee of Public 
Instruction was to limit the influence and the benefit of that notification—which 
was hailed throughout India as one of the noblest acts of the Government—to the 
Government colleges. The Court of Directors were so fully aware of this, that 
they immediately wrote out to say, '* It appears to us that the standard can only 
be attained 'by the students alt, the Government colleges, and, therefore, it gives 
them, virtually, the monopoly of the offices.” But though the Court have been 
very'anxious from that time to this that the standard should he so modified as to 
embrace all other institutions, they have never succeeded in prevailing upon the 
Committee of Public Instruction to make any alteration in it. 

6454. Nor did Lord Hardinge, during the years he resided in India, ma$je any 

alteration himself, though he had the power of doing so ? ■ % 

No ; but it wust be remembered that, after the issue of that notification, Lord 
Hardfnge’s attention was almost entirely taken up by the afBih% Iti the'.North¬ 
west : he was at Calcutta only about six' weeks before lie embarked., 

6455. Chairman.'] Mow has this innovation been received Jby the persons 
immediately affected by if ? 

I t has become a great party question : the missionaries, as might naturally have 
been .expected, have manifested the greatest possible repugnance to it; they con¬ 
sider it unjust that the students who are brought up at their institntions, and 
#ho receive, in seine respects, the same high degree of culture as those in the 
Government institutions, should be debarred from obtaining those certificates 
which qualify for public offices. None of the missionary institutions, therefore, 
have chosen to send any of their students up at the annual examination, not 
because they consider them inferior in point of 'scholarship, but because the system 
of instruct ion pursued in the missionary colleges differs, to some extent, in character 
from that pursued in tho Government colleges ; and as the test is founded entirely 
upon the course Of study in the State col leges, the missionary students would, of 
course, fail to succeed, '‘and this might bring unmerited discredit upon their 
institutions. : 

6456. Lord Mmleagk of Brandon.] Is . the application which has been made 
an application for the purpose of lowering the existing test ?* 

Not so much for lowering as for modifying it. 'This is a very huge and difficult, 
question; there have been lengthened discussions between the missionaries and 
the (Council of Education upon the subject. Some of the missionaries said that- 
a considerable portion of the time of their students was given to the study of the 
Evidences of Christianity. The Council of Education said that it wah impossible 
for them, being members of a Government institution acting as the representatives 
of the Government, to examine students with regard to their knowledge of these 
evidences. I mention this as one of the points of ■difference between the two 
parties; but it has become a subject of such intense party feeling that 1 do not 
see any possibility of reconciling the antagonism which exists. At the same time, 
it must be confessed that this is a most unhappy state of things; such discord 
among those who are engaged in the same undertaking is much to be deplored. 
The missionaries consider that the students of the missionary colleges are taught 
to believe that the Government colleges are the pets Of the State, and' that they 
themselves arc regarded very much in the light of Dissenters. The consequence 
of this proceeding has been to discourage the efforts of the -missionaries* and, 
generally speaking, to impede and clog efforts to promote education throughout 
the country. 

6457. Lord Efahimtonc.~] If examinations on the Evidences of Christianity wone 

admitted as part of the Government test, vbuld not that exclude altogether the 
scholars of the Government colleges, to whom no instruction is given on those 
subjects ? * • 

it might; but what was desired was, that students should be examined, generally, 
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io those branches of knowledge to which their attention had been particularly J. C.Mmskmm, 
directed. But as this brought on questions 'connected With Christianity and the -®*f 

Evidences of Christianity, the Government Committee declared it impossible to 1 r ,. t |, jUne i8«s 
accede to that request. __ 

6458. Lord Monteag/e of Brandon.] Do you think it would have been consistent 
with the principle which they had already laid down, that, under the existing 
circumstances of India, it was necessary for the Government to abstain from 
meddling in questions of religion, if in regard to public appointments they had 
taken an examination into those theological questions ? 

That is an intricate question. Though the Government professes to be entirely 
neutral upon the subject of religion, vet the Sanscrit College is a. Government 
institution, and there the officers of the Government are employed in examining 
the Natives with regard to the dogmas of their own religion. The Mahomedan 
College is also connected with the State, and degrees are given to students there 
for their acquaintance with the Mahomedan law and the doctrines of Malmme- 
danism. 

6459. Would there be any examination upon those doctrines* having reference 

to the qualification of a man to be subsequently appointed to the Government 
servicer .. *'■ . : 

Those who. are trained up in the Government Sanscrit College and in the Medrissa 
are obliged to pass, an examination as regards their knowledge of Sanscrit and 
Sanscrit literature, which is essentially Hindoo in its character; and Arabic and 
Mahomedan literature, the character of which is also entirely religious. I mention 
the circumstance merely to show that the Government is unable altogether to 
carry out this principle of strict neutrality; and that if the Government Committee 
had examined the students of the Missionary Colleges on questions of Christian 
theology, it would have done no more than it had Constantly done on questions of 
Hindoo and Mahomedan theology. 

6460. Lord Elphbistone .] In order to obtain a certificate which would give the 
man a preference for the Government service, it is not necessary for him to pass an 
examination in the Hindoo or Mahomedan theology, is it? 

No, it is not. The Government professes an entire neutrality, and abstains from 
all interference in any religion, and this was adduced as the reason why the officers 
of Government could not examine any of' the students of the Missionary Colleges 
in those branches,of study wbicli had a bearing on Christianity. The answer which 
I. made to that was, that the Government had been unable to maintain strictly this 
principle of neutrality, because, with regard to the Hindoo and the M ahomedan 
Colleges, which were Government institutions, Government servants were constantly 
employed in examining the students as to their proficiency in those branches of 
study which were connected with their own religion. 

6461. Not with reference to their subsequent employment in the public 
service t 

They cannot obtain certificates from those colleges without passing an examina¬ 
tion in the studies which are pursued there, and which are of a very theological 
character. - 1 

6462. Would that certificate entitle those 'who obtained it to a preference for 
Government employment ? 

I think it would have a very great influence on their future career. 

6463. Do you .refer to those certificates which Lord Hardinge’s notification 
required ? 

No; the certificates mentioned by Lord Dardinge referred, I believe, entirely 
to the English colleges, and not to any others. 

6464. No certificate from those Hindoo or Mahomedan Colleges would entitle 
the holder of it to a preference for public employment r 

There is little preference for Government employment even in regard to those 
who have received the certificates, for of the 44 who have obtained them, I believe 
only 21 are actually engaged in public employment. 

6465. Are any of those 44 pupils of the, Sanscrit College, or the Mahomedan 

Medrissa^ * 

No ; they were all of them from the Government colleges. 

(20.30.) u 2 6466. Chatman.] 
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64(56. Chairman.} You would wish, where it is desired* that the Evidences 
of Christianity should be taught, that they should be considered as equivalent to 
some other subject of examination ? 

Exactly so; it is the wish of the missionaries and of all those who take 
an interest in public instruction, that the system should be entirely remodelled. 
The great object of desire in India, as a remedy for'this state of things, is the 
I 1 establishment of universities ; one university at each of the four Presidencies, at 
Agra, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. It is a matter of great importance to the 
progress of education in India, that this university should be established upon the 
exact model of the .London University here; that its functions should, ndt be to 
teach any branch of knowledge, but to examine and to classify and to give degrees 
td lHoise who had been taught in other institutions. The Government colleges 
would then stand in precisely the saute relationship tb the university as the 
missionary colleges, or any other institutions throughout'the’ country. 

64(57. Lord Movteagle of Brandon.] In like manner, as the affiliated colleges 
of various religious persuasions stand in association with the London University? 

Exactly so; that they should all send *up their students to contend with each 
other for honours, and that the'examination should bo conducted without any 
degree Of partiality or prejudice. 

6468. You are probably aware that no college is affiliated with the University 
of London, until its curriculum of study has been approved, of, and until it has 
received not only the approval of the university, but the approval of the Secretary 
of State likewise ? 

there would 


I was not exactly aware of that circumstance ; but I do not 
bb any objection to’such aedhrsC on tin? part of any of the missionary or private insti¬ 
tutions iii India. I do not. suppose the Government would consider it necessaryto 
interfere with tlie cumciiluih of study* in the Free Church Institution. or in that 
of the General Assembly, or any of the other missionary bodies, so as to exclude 
rheological studies. 

64(59. In all cases here, the university and the Secretary of State require to be 
well assured that there Is such a course of .study pursued as should give a reason¬ 
able chance of properly qualified candidates being sent up, and there is (also a very 
severe matriculation examination before admission. Those circumstances would 
not vary the opinion you have already pronounced . as to the expediency of 
establishing universities in India ? , . ~ ... 

Not at all. 

6470. hox(\ Elphinstone.'] You mean that the degrees to he conferred by those 
universities should supersede the certificates which are now required? 

Entirely. .. j ... - lt sCu« w icm 1. Uudj hlnorta 

6471. Lord Monteagle of Brandon. ] Do not you think that the establishment 
7 of universities of this description, which would of course include: examinations in 

the various branches of subordinate science, including Iuav and jurisprudence, mi^ht 
afford the means, in India itself, of forming a Native Bar to practise in the Courts 
of Justice in that country ? 

I think it would have that effect to a considerable extent. The universities would, 
of course, grant degrees in law, and all those who were anxious to -obtainthem as a 
passport to celebrity would make themselves as perfect masters of (he science as 
possible. The advantage to be derived from such universities would be great; 
they vvould create a spirit of laudable emulation among the various educational 
institutions in the country, and give a very great stimulus, generally, to the cause 
of education, and at the same time enable the Government to ascertain who were 
the most qualified students for public employment connected with all the institu¬ 
tions throughout the country. 

6472. Therefore it would extend the sphere of competition, and give a greater 
range of practical operation to Lord Hardinge’s intentions r 

It would be carrying out entirely the Spirit of Lord Hardinge’s notification, and 
make it a real blessing to the country. - : < 

6473 You fire aware'that the foundation of universities of that description 
formed part of the recommendations of Mr. Cameron ? 

I am . ‘ 


;lfe 
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(1474. Chairman:'] .-Do yon propose any modification with respect to the scholar¬ 
ships now established ? 

if .a university of this kind were established, I see no reason why the 'scholar¬ 
ships which the Government is now in the habit of giving—that is, a Certain 
stipend to enable meritorious students to continue and complete their education— 
should be confined to the colleges supported entirely by the Government. It 
would be unfair if the Free Church Institution, or the General Assembly's Insti¬ 
tution, two of the very best in Bengal, were able to send up a youth of great 
merit, that he should be denied the advantage of a scholarship of 20 or 30 rupees 
a month, simply because he did not belong to the Government institution. 

6475. Cord Monteagle of Brandon.] You are aware that in the London 
University, scholarships of that description are attached to the highest degrees of 
proficiency, without reference to the particular affiliated college from which the 
student comes 1 ? 

That is precisely the principle upon which I think all Government scholarships 
should be plated. Those scholarships at present are given exclusively to Go vern¬ 
ment colleges; they should be open to'the competition of all institutions. 

6476. At present they are collegiate, but you would propose they should be 
university distinctions ? 

i Yes. 

6477. Lord Elphinslone.] That, you think, would be a less objectionable way 
of affordiug encouragement to those institutions, than the Government undertaking 
to subsidize them directly ? 

Yes; hut that opens another question which I am anxious to allude to.: I am 
desirous of obtaining permission to place upon the records of this ; ponunittep a 
proposal that the Government in India should be at liberty to give grants in aid 
to other institutions besitles the Government colleges; it is impossible Tor the 
Government to undertake the education of the whole of the country; and it has been 
thought that it would be an advantage if th^ Government were authorized to assist 
other institutions, by laying down si course of study,ami possibly also indicating 
the books that should be used, and then to offer aid to any institution, whether 
vernacular or engaged in English education; which was able to bring up a certain 
number of scholars every year who had gone through this course of study, and were 
able to pass the examination. 

6478. Lord Monteagle of I^andon.] You would propose that such grants, in 

whatever proportion they might be given, should be applied in aid of the exertions 
of others, developing and acting as a bounty upon those exertions, hut n'ot acting 
in substitution for them? " ,;,;j ■’ '*'■' ' 1 '■ 1 " 

I propose that Government should grant a sum of money in aid, but nrtt that it 
should take upop itself the entire support of any of those institutions; it is also of, 
great importance that the Government should mgke no inquiry whatever with 
regard to the religion which might be taught in any of those institutions, but give 
its assistance simply upon the ground, of the secular instruction which was cpm- 
municated there. 

6479. Do you think that it, would be necessaiy to combine with such a system 
a scheme of inspection on the part of the Government, to see how those 
schools were ‘mknaged, and liOW the money which those schools received was 
expended? 

That, is an indispensable part of the scheme ; I would propose that the Govern¬ 
ment should grant aid to those colleges or to those establishments Which agreed to 
pursue; with regard to secular education, the Government course of study, or to 
use the books selected bt ■ Government;- and*Submit their institutions to the 
inquiries of a Government Inspector two or three times in the course of the year, 
and thaj that aid so giyen by the Government should be proportioned, to the success 
with which those institutions had been able to bring up their scholars, which would 
he determined by the report of the inspector. 

6480. You stated in a previous part of your examination, that you believed that 
50,000/. a year was the amount wliich was given by the Government now lor the 
purposes of education in India ; assuming that to be tiie ease, do you think that 
the aid which the Government gives to education now is commensurate with the 
importance of the dutv to be performed ? 

(20. so;} . ’ Not 
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Not in the smallest degree; I think the Government will he under the necessity, 
without any delay, of quadrupling, or even enlarging five-fold, the sum which is 
now devoted to public education. 

6481. Do you think the demand for education in India is such as to require and 
to he likely to absorb such an extended aid if it were given by the Government ? 

Unquestionably; not only as regards English education, but also vernacular 
education. ’ 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


< 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to To-morrow, 

Two o’clock. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


The Lord President. 
Earl of Ellen bo rough. 
Lord Elphinstone. 

Lord Wharngliffb* 


Lord Wynford. 

Lord Glenklg. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Lord Monteagle of Brandon. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


JOHN C LARKE MARSHMA N, Esquire, further examined as follows: 

6482. Chairman.'] HAVE you any remarks to offer upon the subject of ver¬ 
nacular education ? 

The attention of the Governor of the North-Western Provinces, Mr. Thomason, 
has been very particularly directed to the diffusion of vernacular education 
throughout that Presidency. I cannot exactly remember the number of scholars 
in the various schools which he has encouraged; but he has organized a system of 
vernacular instruction, and placed it under the direction of a gentleman of the 
civil service, who has been appointed inspector of public schools. The office has 
teen created about two years, and only one report has yet been published, but 
there is every prospect of Mr. Thomason’s being able to complete the organization 
oa such a system of education for the whole of those provinces. The missionaries 
have also paid very particular attention to the subject. The vernacular schools 
belonging to the missionaries in Bengal amount to 140, and the number of 
scholars in them to 0,470. The number of missionaries’ vernacular schools in the 
Agia Ptesi<lonc\ is 61, and the number of scholars, 3,707 j altogether, exceeding 
10,000 scholars. lint the Government of Bengal has nothing' similar to show. 
The Committee of Public Instruction in Calcutta, who have the direction of the 
Government English schools, have never considered the question of vernacular 
instruction in the same light as that of tho English seminaries. They have always 
admitted that it is an object to which tlieir views should be ultimately addressed, 
but they have, at the same time, resisted every effort to appropriate any portion 
of the money devoted to educational objects to the spread of instruction in and 
about Calcutta, or in any portion of the Bengal Presidency, in the native tongue. 
They have, on the contrary* always maintained, that until their views with regard 
to English education were completed, that is, until they had been enabled to esta¬ 
blish a sufficient number of English colleges and schools throughout the, Presidency, 
they could not advise the Government to pay any particular attention to the 
spread of knowledge through the fe&gnage of the people. But to postpone it to 
that period is in fact to postpone it for ever. It is, therefore, very much to be 
regretted that this Committee, who are the organ of the Government with regard, 
to national education, should not have considered vernacular instruction as a 
matter of any immediate importance. 

(I483« Have the Government established vernacular schools in Bengal ? 

They have. About five years ago, Government determined to establish 101 
schools, hut not in connexion with the Board of Education. Those schools were 
distributed among 30 or 32 of the districts, so as to allow three schools to each 
district. They were placed under the superintendence of the Collector, and con¬ 
sequently uuder the control of the Board of Revenue, but they were commenced 
h ith a kind of presentiment that they vyould not succeed. It was rather in 
deference to the strength of public opinion than from any idea of the absolute 
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importance of vernacular education that those schools were sanctioned. The 
Collectors rarely took any interest in them, and consequently the people them- 
selves felt no interest in their prosperity : the Board always regarded them with 
a fedirio- of indifference, and embraced every opportunity that was afforded ot 
closin'-- them. I think they had been reduced to about 40 two years ago, and last 
year the number had dwindled down to 28 or 20 ; I believe the general opinion 
in Bengal was, that the sooner they were all closed the better. 


<SL 


6484. It has been stated that the natives do not appreciate education through 
the vernacular languages ; can you state the reason of that >. 

Vernacular education leads to nothing, whereas a knowledge of English confeis 
distinction, and is supposed by the natives to open the way to posts of profit and 
honour. There is not, therefore, among the natives exactly the same-strength of 
feeling with regard to vernacular education as there exists for English tuition. 
At tlie same time every native, however poor, is always anxious that lus children 
should be able at least to read and to write their own tongue. 1 he missionaries 
have found no difficulty whatever in obtaining a large number of scholars, and 
they might have obtained 10 times the number if their resources had been arger. 
1 have known many instance* in which, upon the opening of a school by the 
missionaries for tuition in the native tongue, from 100 to 200 hoys have crowded 
to it; and this attendance has been maintained for a continuous period. 


6485. Is the education given in those schools generally very inferior . 

The education given in those schools of course is very inferior to that given in 
English schools; but that is a reason rather for endeavouring to improve them 
than for neglecting them. I think that the Government possess, at the present 
time more than they have ever had, the means of establishing an efficient system 
of vernacular education. A great number of the young men who have been trained 
up at tlieir English Colleges are quite willing and able to compose hooks for the 
vernacular schools, and the Government would therefore experience very little 
difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of elementary works in the native 
language for such schools. 

<3486. Lord IVynford .] To what do you attribute the decline of those Govern¬ 
ment. vernacular schools ? 

The Collectors took very little interest in them, and very rarely visited them, 
and as the Collector under whose superintendence they were placed cared so little 
about them, the people themselves became indifferent to them; the plan did not. 
In fact, take with the natives; it was begun without any degree of heartiness, and 
school after school was closed without any feeling of regret. 


6487. You stated, yesterday, that the commencement of education in the ver¬ 
nacular tongue led generally to a more extended education in English literature and 

science ? . 

Yes’ the opening of vernacular schools always has a tendency to make the 

nativeseag« also for English instruction; and those who have been educated at 
the vernacular schools would generally resort to English schools if they veie placed 
within their reach. 

6488. Chairman.'] You would not decrease the number of English schools ? 

Not in the smallest degree; on the contrary, the sum now devoted to English 

instruction, which, as I stated, is between 50,000 1. and 60,000 / is wholly made - 
,iuate even to the establishment of a sufficient number of English seminaries and 
schools. The number of English schools and colleges now in existence should still 
be kept ui), and if possible increased. What I propose is, that Government should 
devote particular attention to the establishment of vernacular schools, and appro¬ 
priate an additional portion of the public revenue to their support. 

6480. What plan would you suggest ? „ , 

1 have ventured to draw up a plan, and with the permission ot the Committee 
I will read the mere outlines of itg That an adequate sum be appropriated to the 
purposes of vernacular education, in addition to the sum now devoted to the 
encouragement of instruction in English. That the administration of these funds 
be entrusted to another committee, distinct from the Boaid which now supti 
intends the English schools and colleges, who have neither leisure nor inclination 
to attend to a new system. That a system of vernacular instruction be organized 
under the direction of this committee. That they select the different branches of 
" knowledge 
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knowledge to be taught in the schools, and, through the instrumentality of the 
numerous individuals who are acquainted with the English and the Native tongue, 
whether Europeans or Natives, procure suitable books. That a Normal School 
for training masters bo established 10 or 20 miles from Calcutta, on the line of 
the railway, so as to be removed from the temptations of the metropolis; and that 
a Model School be attached to it, in which the system of instruction shall be 
exemplified, and gradually improved. That an Inspector of Vernacular Schools be 
appointed, a European, thoroughly versed in the Native tongue, who shall visit two 
or three times a year every school under the committee, and every school belonging 
to private individuals or public societies, which may be affiliated to the committee, 
and receive grants in aid. That the number of schools established in each district 
at the sole expense of Government be at first limited, and be gradually enlarged. 
That a master, trained in the Normal School, be placed in charge of each one, and 
that it be recommended to the private individuals and public Societies who may 
receive grants in aid, to assimilate their system as far as possible to that of the 
committee, and to send their masters to the Normal School. That the system of 
vernacular instruction be connected with the public service, and that these schools 
be regarded as its nursery. That the most meritorious scholars be recommended 
to the Judges, Magistrates and Collectors, and other officers of Government, for 
promotion to situations of subordinate value, with the view of their rising by merit 
to the highfer appointments; and that when the system has been brought into 
complete operation in every district, Government do consider that the time has 
arrived for declaring that no Native shall be allowed to enter the public service 
unless he has passed an examination in those branches of knowledge which 
have received the sanction of Government, and has obtained a certificate of 
qualification. 

6490. YV hat distinction, with regard to Government appointments, would you 
think it desirable to make, as between natives who understand English and those 
who do not? 

The natives who attend our English colleges and schools receive a higher degree 
of qualification, and would therefore naturally expect offices of higher value. 
A scholarship in the Government colleges is of the value of 30 and 40 rupees 
a month ; and we may naturally suppose that a native who has been in the enjoy¬ 
ment of that sum for several years, will subsequently look to a situation of that 
and of superior value, and be disposed to consider situations of less emolument as 
scarcely worthy of his acceptance. Some two or three years ago I was permitted 
by the Government to examine the public records, in order to ascertain the entire 
number of situations held by natives in the Bengal and Bahar Provinces, under the 
government of Bengal, exclusive of those employed in the military and naval 
department of the State, and J found that the whole number was 45,703, and that 
their aggregate allowances in the year amounted to 57,27,000 rupees, or 572,000 1. 
Of these the number of situations of five rupees (that is 10j.) a month and under, 
was 24,475. The number of situations from 5 rupees up to 30 was 18,833; 
and the number from 30 rupees to 1,200 was 2,395. Now, the third class of 
situations from 30 rupees a month up to 1,200, comprising nearly 2,400, may be 
considered as belonging to that class of appointments, to which the students in the 
Government colleges and schools and those who have received an English educa¬ 
tion would naturally aspire ; whereas the situations in the second class, extending 
from 5 rupees a month up to 30, would be those to which the natives unac¬ 
quainted with English would look ; they are suited to the wants and the ambition 
of those who had received instruction only in their own vernacular tongue. 
Government has thus 19,000 situations at its disposal in Bengal and Bahar, which 
would be held in the highest estimation by all those who attended,, the vernacular 
schools; it has thus the means of giving a most extraordinary impulse to this kind 
of instruction, by providing that no individuals shall, eventually, be promoted to any 
of those situations who shall not either have attended their own indigenous schools 
and obtained a certificate of qualification, or obtained the same amount of instruc¬ 
tion in any other school. 

6491. You think that that would give a great stimulus to education ? 

I think it would give an extraordinary stimulus to the cause of education; for 
these public situations are greatly coveted by the natives, and they would make 
every possible exertion to obtain them. 

(20.31.) R 6492. Have 
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6402. Have yon any other suggestion to make on the subject of education ? 

| mentioned yesterday to the Committee that I was anxious to state the impor¬ 
tance ol' inducing the Government to make grants in aid to other institutions, 
besides those which are supported directly from the funds of the State. It m 
scarcely possible for the Government to set up establishments which shall embrace 
the education of the whole country; and I should propose, therefore, that the 
Go vernment should, after having laid down a system of instruction, and matured it 
in their Normal School, make a grant in aid; that is, give pecuniary assistance 
to any other school that should adopt that plan of instruction, and make use ot 
the books that had been selected. That the conditions of the grant should be, 
that the: Government Inspector examine those schools two or three times a year, m 
the same manner as he examined the Government institutions; and that the 
amount of the aid given by Government should be in proportion to the number of 
scholai-s brought up before the Inspector from those schools for examination, and 
passed by him. 

6493. How would you deal with the religious question ? 

With reference to those grants in aid, the best plan would be tor the Govern¬ 
ment to ask no question whatever on the subject of religion, but to confine itself 
entirely to secular education. The books Government provided for their use should 
be those connected with History, Geography and Astronomy, and the subjects of 
general education. I propose that the Inspector should make no inquiry as to the 
kind of religious instruction which was gi ven 111 the schools, whether Christian, 
Mahomedan or Hindoo. The Government would thus be enabled to give assistance 
to the various Institutions in the country, without being chargeable with violating 
the pledge of neutrality which it is supposed to have given to the natives. 

6494 Have you any knowledge 6f what has taken place with respect to the Act 
which has been'passed, having reference to the religious conversion of the natives 
in connexion with the Lex Loci? 

I understand the question to refer to the Act which has recently been passed, 
and the Memorial which has been sent home; 1 am fully acquainted with the cha¬ 
racter and the history of that movement. I 11 1832 Lord William Bentmck passed 
a tteculation, or rather introduced into one of the Regulations a clause, enacting 
that no individual should be deprived of any ancestral' property to which he might 
he entitled, on the ground that he had changed his creed. At that time the legis¬ 
lative powers of the Government of Bengal were limited to that 1 residency, and 
the Act, therefore, extended only to the districts comprised in it. About three 
years ago Government framed an Act for extending this principle, that is, the prim- 
cinle of liberty of conscience, to all the other Presidencies, in consequence of which 
an agitation was got up in Calcutta, and a memorial was sent home, purporting to 
represent the views of the inhabitants of Bengal and Bahar. and deprecating the 
passing of this Act as an infraction of the pledge of neutrality gi ven by the Govern¬ 
ment to the natives. 

6495. Lord Montcagle of Brandon.] What do you consider that promise to be? 

It is said that the Government lias given the natives a solemn pledge, guaran¬ 
teeing to them the free and undisturbed exercise of their religion : such are said to 
be the terms of it. I have never been able to discover the original pledgp, nor 
have I seen any one who has had access to it; but the Government of India has 
repeatedly recognized its existence, and, therefore, the natives consider it to be in 
force, lint I eJrmot suppose that this pledge, in the smallest degree, militates 
against the Act which has been passed. The pledge promises the natives the fim 
and undisturbed exercise of their religion: this Act does not, m the smallest 
degree, interfere with that free and undisturbed exercise of tlieir religion; it only 
prevents tlieir interfering with the free arid undisturbed exercise of the rights of 
private judgment on the part of others. 

6496. I)o vou think that, it was no interference with that pledge, or with the 
general understanding to which you have adverted, for a benefit thus to be gi ven 
bv law to a person by reason of changing his religion to the C hristian religion, 01 

a " If the Government were to give anything that might be interpreted as a premium 
upon the change of religion, it might certainly be considered as an interference 
with that, pledge; but in this case there is no benefit whatever conferred upon the 

individual who changes his creed. 6497 Is 
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6497. Is not.much of that ancestral property to which you have adverted held 
subject to the performance of specific trusts for the supposed benefit of the soul of 
the ancestor ? 

It certainly is part and parcel of the Hindoo creed that every person apostatising’ 
from that religion shall forfeit his ancestral property. Those who introduced Min- 
dooism into India had no other idea of supporting it than by a system of pains and 
penalties: according to the Hindoo notion, the great duty of the king is to support 
the religion of the country, that is, Hindooism, and to put down all heretics and 
apostates. In order to perpetuate the profession of that religion, k was laid down 
that no man who did not profess it should possess the right of inheritance; and the 
right of inheritance was made to depend upon the performance of certain rites, 
which no man who was not a professor of the Hindoo religion could conscientiously 
perform; hence any individual who forsakes the national creed, and is consequently 
unable to perform those funeral rites, is debarred from the enjoyment of his ances¬ 
tral inheritance. 

6498, Was not the effect of the Regulation that was passed a few years ago, to 
which you have referred, this, that a party who, as a Hindoo, held his ancestral 
property, subject to the performance of those trusts, will hereafter hold it free, and 
discharged from all such trusts which he becomes incompetent to fulfil on becoming 
a Christian ? 

The best answer to that question would be to inquire what is the nature of those 
trusts: it is simply the performance of certain funeral rites. The Hindoo Shas- 
tras consider the performance of those rites absolutely necessary to the repose of 
the soul in the next world; and iu order that they may not be neglected, under 
any contingency, it is ordained that if they cannot be performed by the elder son, 
they shall devolve on the second son, or other sons in succession. Where there 
happens to be no son, they may be performed by relatives, either near or very dis¬ 
tant, or, failing relatives, by a remote connexion : a disciple may perform funeral 
rites for his teacher when there is no one else to attend to them. It should also 
be remembered that the performance of those funeral rites involves the very smallest 
possible expense; for a single sovereign will complete the shrodda to all intents 
and purposes, and be quite as satisfactory to the soul in the next world as the 
most expensive obsequies. The extraordinary sums so often expended in sliroddas 
are not part and parcel of the Shastre, but arise simply from a feeling of anxiety 
to make as great a show as possible. It is not necessary that a man should per¬ 
form those funeral rites at an expense of 10,000/. (which is frequently the case) 
that can be as well performed for 20 s. 

6499. However that may be, whether the expense be large or small, is not the 
effect of Regulation 21 of 1850, that whereas before the person became con¬ 
verted to Christianity he held his lands upon a certain trust '; under that Regula¬ 
tion. when he becomes converted, lie holds them free, and discharged from that 
trust ? 

I do not see how it can be said that a Hindoo holds his lands upon that trust; 
because every Hindoo is expected to perform the funeral rites of lus father; if 
one son neglects them, another will attend to them. - 

6500. Are you not aware that, when this subject was discussed by the Law 
Commission, the Law Commission, in adopting the principle of Lord William 
Bentinck’s Law, and recommending its application, at the same time recommended 
that the Court of Appeal should have the power of considering all these questions 
of trust, and making compensation to the parties upon whom that trust would 
devolve, in consequence of the change of religion of the Hindoo who had become 
a Christian ? 

Yes, I am fully aware of that. 

6501. But there has been no provision of a similar kind in Regulation 21 
of 1850 ? 

None; the Regulation simply states, I believe, that no convert from Hindooism 
shall be subject to the loss of any property to which he would otherwise be 
entitled. 

6502. Will not a person lose caste, according to the Hindoo Law, not only by 
changing his religion, and becoming a convert to Christianity, but also by the 
commission df any disgraceful crime ? 

(20.31.) R 2 There 
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There are very few- instances in which, within the last 30 years, any native 
lias been subject to what is called loss of caste for any crime. Nothing is more 
indefinite than this question of caste. According to the letter of the Hindoo 
Shastras, there is scarcely a single native to be found in Calcutta who has any 
caste left. 

6503. But, practically speaking, are you not perfectly aware that the loss of 
caste, according to the Hindoo Law, does follow upon the commission of certain 

disgraceful crimes ? . 

That is the theory of the law; but I question whether it is the practice at pre¬ 
sent. I know only one instance in the last 30 years in which any native lias been 
actually excluded from caste. > 

6504. That may be dependent upon the administration of the law on the occur¬ 
rence of crime ; the question that l venture to press again upon you is, whether 
the law is not that loss of caste ensues upon the commission of certain crimes? 

That is the theory of the law; but in practice it has been most completely 
abrogated. The Hindoos themselves are continually violating the rules and pre¬ 
cepts of their caste, and yet continue in society, and are never excluded from 

caste for those transgressions. ' , 

6505. When you say that that is the theory of the law, you mean that that is 

the law itself, as distinguished from the practice ? 

1 allude to the Hindoo Shastras. 

6506. Then, by the Hindoo law such being the consequence, when Regula¬ 
tion 21 of 1850, gives to the party so deprived of caste by the Hindoo law, even 
in the case of liis losing caste by the commission of crime, the full dominion of 
his ancestral property, do you think that that is not extending the principle much 
beyond Lord William Bentinck’s contemplation, or the recommendation of the 

Law Commission r , , , T , 

Ido not think that the present Act contemplates anything more than Lord 
William Bentinck’s Act; the recent Act, against which the memorial has been 
sent home, does not appear to me to go any further in principle than that of Lord 
William Bentinck. 

6507. I will just read the Act as it stands, and I will ask you then to compare 
it with Lord William Bentinck’s Regulation, and to point out how far the two 
agree or differ. The words are these: “ So much of any law or usage now in force 
within tin* territories subject to the Government of the East India Company, as 
inflicts on any person, forfeiture of rights or property, or may be held in any way 
to impair or affect any right of inheritance, by reason of his or her renouncing or 
having been excluded from the communion of any religion, or being deprived of 
caste, shall cease to be enforced as law in the Courts of the East India Company, 
and in the Courts established by Royal Charter within the said territories” ' 

That is the recent Act; and, as far as my recollection goefc, it is only those 
words, “ or being deprived of caste,” which are in addition to what was contained 
in Lord William Bentinck’s Act. . 

6508 I wish to call your attention to a section of the Lex Loci Act, as recom¬ 
mended’by the Law Commission, and to ask you whether you do not perceive the 
same distinction preserved in that. In the 12th section of the Lex Loci Act it is 
enacted. “ That so much of the Hindoo and Mahometan law as inflicts forfeiture 
of rights or property upon any party renouncing, or wlio has been excluded from, 
the communion of either of those religions, shall cease to be enforced as law m the 
Courts of the East India Company.” Will you compare that with the recent Afit, 
and also the 13th ejause of the Lex Loci Act, which provides compensation for 
third parties who may he aggrieved by the party’s change of religion t 

All I intended to say was, that with regard to caste nothing could lie looser 
than the idea that the natives themselves entertain regarding it, and that to 
deprive a man of all his property because lie may have been expelled from society, 
or caste, would be an act of great injustice. 

6509. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] I understood you to say that, however that 
may be tine with regard to the letter of the law* yet, in point of practice, it w ould 

5l think it would not be so, because nothing can be less definite than tin; native 
idea of caste. 6510 . Lord 
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'510. Lord Montcagle of Brandon.] Was not the clause in Lord William ./. V. Manhmft^ 
entinck’s Regulation entirely confined to Bengal ? 

Entirely to tlic Berigal Presidency. i6tH June 18^3. 

6511. Was it not .contained in a Regulation which had no immediate reference 
to such an enactment ? 

The Natives have said that they were not aware of it. 

6512. Is not the fact so ? 

I do not see how they could possibly have been ignorant of its existence. 

6513. Have you ever heard of any case of its being enforced in a court of 
justice, or of any claim being put forward on the part of a Christian convert, to 
hold his possessions under that Regulation of Lord William Bentinck’s ? 

There was no instance of the enforcement of the law; but I question whether 
that arose from any other circumstance than' that those who had embraced Christi¬ 
anity had no claim to any ancestral property. It has been said that the clause was 
foisted into an Act with which it had no connexion; if Lord William Bentinck, 
however, had been anxious to draw the particular attention of the Natives to this 
clause, he could not have taken a better course for that purpose than lie did 
by inserting it in a Regulation which every Native would be under the absolute 
necessity of studying; the Regulation in winch it was inserted was a very appro¬ 
priate place for it: it seemed to fell naturally in with the scope of that Regulation, 
which was intended to enlarge the powers of the Native Judges, and to define 
their jurisdiction. T have always thought that it was Lord William Bentinck’s inten¬ 
tion, at the time he was opening offices of great value to them, and conferring the 
highest possible benefits upon them, to take that opportunity also of abrogating 
the persecuting precepts of the Hindoo law. In the posiffch in which the clause 
was placed in that Regulation of 1832, it was scarcely possible for any Native to 
have overlooked it, or to have mistaken the object of it. 

6514. Am I right in collecting from your evidence, that whilst on the one hand 
you contend that a Christian convert should suffer no worldly disadvantage by 
reason of his conversion, you do not recommend or contend that he should 
obtain any worldly advantage or profit thereby ? 

Certainly; I would not advocate that he should obtain any benefit whatever 
from the Government for professing Christianity. 

6515. Can you tell the Committee in what condition he would have stood with 
respect to bequeathing property if he bad continued a Hindoo, and in w hat con¬ 
dition he would stand with regard to bequeathing property after his death, if he 
turns a Christian ? 

The law r upon that subject differs in different Provinces ; in the Province of 
Bengal, from which this memorial emanates, every Native is at liberty, according 
to the decision of the Sudder Court, to will his property as he likes, even in contra¬ 
vention of the rules of the Shastras ; such is the law through Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa. - ■ ■■■■■■ :•■■■'■' - f . '■ >•; J -;d . . , 

6516. In the other Provinces, where that is not the casie, Would not the effect 
of this law be to turn into an absolute possession, capable of becoming matter of 
bequest or devise by a testator, of property which, but for this law, would go 
according to the rules of the Hindoo law ? 

As the Hindoo law declares that no man shall inherit any property who has 
ceased to profess the Hindoo religion; if you allow a convert to Christianity to 
retain possession of his share of the ancestral property, that would certainly have 
the effect of diverting that portion of property from the support of Hindooism. 

6517. Have not the natives, who have raised the greatest objection to this law, 
limited their objection exclusively to ancestral property, and have they not fully 
admitted and recognized the entire right of the Christian convert to do what he 
will with property which he himself has acquired : 

Exactly so. But with regard to the agitation to which reference is made, it 
should l»e remembered that you have had one petition from Madras, and one from 
Bengal, none from the North-Western Provinces, and none frona Bombay; and that 
although this Act equally affects the Mahomedans and the Hindoos, the Mahome¬ 
tans have kept themselves aloof from any kind of opposition to it. 

(20.31.) it 3 6518. Earl 
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#618. Earl of Ellenborow/h.) Bat the Mahomedans have not the same system 
of exclusion from tlieir communion as the Hindoos, nor do they become Christians, 
generally, do they ? * 

I think the number of Maliomedans who- have embraced Christianity is smaller 
than the number of Hindoos. 

6519. Under this law, would not a person retain his ancestral property who had 
committed any horrible offence that would exclude him from caste, find exclude 
him from the communion of his religion, quite irrespectively of his conversion to 

Christianity ? , 4 

Under the clause which has just been read, such would very probably bo the 

ease; 

6520. If he were guilty of what is considered by the Hindoo law as incest, 
namely, connexion with his father’s wives, and were thereby excluded from the 
communion of the religion, and of course from caste, would he not under this law 
still retain possession of the ancestral property, without being - subject to any of the 
duties connected with it ? 

He would, under this Act, certainly be permitted to retain possession of the 
ancestral property. V J 

6521. If his father at his death had left a number of wives, under this law might 
not the son take possession of the whole zenana, and still retain the property ? 

I do not know- but that the Courts would decree maintenance to the female 
branches of the family in such a case as that. 

6522. liord Monteagle of Brandon.] Power was reserved by the Lex Loci Act 
for taking that question into account, and, for awarding such compensation as the 
Court should think lit; but, ip the last Regulation, no such power of awarding 
compensation is provided ? 

That is certainly an omission. 

6523. Lord Stanley of Alderlcy.] Is the portion of the ancestral property sub¬ 
ject to those obligations and duties large; do those obligations override the whole 

property? _ 

As far as I understand the question, the whole of the property. When a Hindoo 
succeeds to the property which conies to him from his father, he is expected to 
perform the funeral rites for that parent immediately after his decease. Indepen¬ 
dently of the first funeral rites, he is required to repeat them every year, on the 
anniversary of his father’s death ; hut the expense attending those subsequent 
funeral obsequies is exceedingly small, scarcely amounting to one-tenth, or perhaps 
one-twentieth* of what is usually expended upon the first shrodda or funeral 
obsequies. -j 

6524. Then there is no sum actually prescribed which it is necessary for him to 
expend for the purpose of performing' those funeral rites ? 

J\ T oiie whatever. 

6525. Earl of EUenborovyh.'] But, in fact, they expend vast sums of money 

upon those occasions ? . , 

Very large sums of money; but those sums arc chiefly expended upon the first 

shrodda. 

6526. They burn the father’s body with the richest woods they can purchase ? 
Yes. 

6527. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Still the conditions of the inheritance of the 
property do not prescribe an expensive performance of those ceremonies . 

Not at all. 

6528. Lord Manteagk of Brandon.] Is not the usage such as to control the 
party, and to afford a communication upon what, the law requires 1 

1 can scarcely say that it does; I have known instances m which a native has 
gradually, year after year, reduced the sum that he spent in the performance ofthe- 
airaual funeral rites. 

6529. Supposing that, at the time when the lands of England were held by 
military tenure, a law had been passed which provided, with respect to any of the 
persons holding property of that description in common, entire relief ftop^theF 
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service, leaving that to be performed by the other partners in that com- J . C. Manin,an , 
men property, without compensation* or without any regard to the alteration A*’ 

tints effected ; do not' you think that that would have been an invasion of the r~“ 

rights of third parties, under the pretence of giving a benefit to the person mainly 1 * 1 une 1 ' 3 * 

interested? -- 

I do not. think you can consider property in India as held under trust in the v 

same manner as property was held in this country under military service. No idea 
of a trust connected with this property has ever been raised till this Act was brought 
forward and enacted. 

0530. It the Hindoo law prescribed absolutely that under certain conditions, 
wo will say the loss of caste, the party shall lose the property, is not that a distinct 
trust that the conditions, subject to which the loss of the property ensued, should 
he performed for the purpose of keeping that property ? 

The Act refers to a person succeeding to his ancestral property upon the death of 
his father; it does not touch the question of a man’s being deprived of that property 
after he has succeeded to it, although he may neglect to perform the annual 
shrodda. There is, I believe, no enactment in the Hindoo law that would deprive 
a mau of property of which he was actually in possession if he were to neglect to 
perform the annual funeral rites of his father. 

6531. W as not the Hindoo law distinctly this, that if a man became incapable 
by the commission of any crime of performing that trust, he forfeited the pro¬ 
perty ; is not that the very foundation of the law which is complained of, and which 
the regulation was an endeavour to remedy ? 

T very much question whether that is the scope of the Hindoo law; that is to 
say, that an individual who has actually succeeded as a Hindoo to his ancestral 
property, and afterwards becomes a Christian, is to be deprived 1 of it-because he 
does not perform annual funeral rites for his father. 

6532. Earl of Ellenborovgh.'] Have not matoy mosques and temples in India 
property attached to them ? 

There are a great number of temples, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, with lands 
attached to them. 

6533. Are not those lands held in trust by the religious professors of the differ¬ 
ent religions ? 

Yes; those lands are unquestionably thus held in trust. 

6*534. Supposing they turned Christians, what would become of the lands? 

It has, I believe, been determined that they retain no right whatever to those 
lands, and no interest in the proceeds of them. 

6o35. Is not that a somewhat similar case to the one of which you have been 
speaking ? * 

There is a very broad line of distinction to be drawn between property that has 
been appropriated to special religious uses, and the private property which belongs 
to the members of the community. 

6536. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] In the case of property which is applied to 
the endowment of temples, do the whole of the proceeds go to the maintenance of 
the temple, or does any part go to the private advantage of individuals ? 

The property is given for the maintenance of the temple, and the whole of the 
proceeds of the land go to the support of the priestly family ; but they are under 
the necessity of performing certain duties, which are distributed among them, and 
the expense of which comes from the endowed funds. 

6537. Earl of Elhnborough. J The priestly families live upon the proceeds? 

Yes. But I ought to mention that the whole of this agitation has not only been 

confined entirely to Hindoos, but is still further restricted to Calcutta. This peti¬ 
tion was got up by those who had been connected with, the Landholders’ Society, 
and now form the Society of British India, who are very rich, and very orthodox ; 
but all their attempts to rouse the country against this Act have, by their own con¬ 
fession, entirely failed. 

6538. Lord Montcagle of Brandon.j Are you not aware that the first agitation, 
and which, perhaps, was the most violent, came altogether from Madras? 

1 think it did ; but I was alluding to the Bengal Petition. With regard to 
(20.31.) R 4 that. 
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that Memorial, the Committee of Management last year, I believe in the month of 
October or November, in the report of their proceedings to their constituents, dis¬ 
tinctly stated that they had not received one single reply to all the applications 
which they had made to the Zemindars throughout the country g that they had. 
not succeeded in obtaining support to this petition out of Calcutta; and that they 
had only received two contributions, one of 20 L, and one of 40/., from their fellow- 
countrymen living within the vicinity of Calcutta. 

6539. Lord WKarrtcUffe^\ If you are right in assuming that the forfeiture of 1 
property was not a necessary consequence of the neglect of those religious duties, 
what were the grievances or hardships that prevailed to such an extent as to give 
rise to that Regulation, which was intended to protect those whp neglected siich 
duties from the civil consequences which would otherwise follow? 

This Regulation was intended generally to protect the rights of conscience. » 

6540. But supposing those penalties do not, in fact, attach to persons who 

neglect those ceremonies, what were the hardships or grievances that gave rise 'to 
that Regulation ? |- 

Before Lord William Bentinck’s Act was passed, every individual who embraced 
Christianity was debarred from succeeding to his ancestral property, and was 
reduced at once to beggary; and it was the object of Lord William Bentinck’s 
enactment to prevent this. 

6541. Was the convert reduced to beggary by the forfeiture of his property in 
consequence of Ids embracing Christianity ? 

Yes, he was 'debarred from succeeding to the inheritance. 

6542. Then, in point of fact, the forfeit ure of the property was a practical conse¬ 
quence of the non-performance of those Hindoo ceremonies ? 

It was. ■ ... w...: . w DraS;: " 

6543. Then how do you reconcile your last statement'with the opinion which 

you expressed some time ago, that those penalties do not take effect, because 1 un¬ 
derstood. you to say, that in spite of the Hindoo law upon the subject, practically, 
the forfeiture of the property did not take place after the neglect of those religions 
ceremonies? * .... ... „■ ' 

I alluded to violations of the Hindoo ritual, and transgressions qgainst the Hindoo 
law, which are now continually committed in Calcutta with perfect impunity. 

The question of a man’s being excluded from caste or not depends simply upon this: 
whether the individuals, with whom he has been in the habit of associating shall 
determine that they will cease to have any connexion with him any longer : he is 
never excluded from caste by ahy decision of a court of law, hut simply by the 
opinion of the community among whom he moves. In Calcutta, where the natives 
are continually violating their caste; “ eating that which they are absolutely for¬ 
bidden to eat, and drinking that which they are absolutely forbidden to drink,” 
and entirely neglecting the duties of their religion, they are not excluded from 
caste. When entertainments are given they aft? still admitted to them, and are 
invited to sit down and ecit with the rest’of their countrymen. The question of a 
man’s being turned’out of caste turns almost entirely on this point, whether lie 
shall he invited to social and religious festivities or not. 

6544. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] But the words of the Act, .not only “being* 
deprived of caste,” but “ renouncing or having been excluded from the communion 
of his religion,” thereby imply two other contingencies under which the loss of 
property would follow by the Hindoo law ? 

There may he reasons for the insertion of this clause, although I am not at this 
moment fully aware of them; for instance, an individual who crosses the sen loses 
caste. S upposing the Criminal Court to sentence a Brahmin to the punishment 
of transportation; according to the Hindoo law that man would be immediately 
deprived of the whole of his property: the Act now appealed against would pre¬ 
vent this injustice. 

6545. Lord Wynford.] Was not it the case that if any Native of high caste 
went across the sea under a sentence of transportation he lost caste ? 

Yes. 

6546. Lord Monteaqle of Brandon.] So that a person transported for a crime, 

who. 
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who, under the Hindoo law, would thereby forfeit his property, will, under this new 
Regulation, have his property preserved to him, notwithstanding the crime, and 
notwithstanding the transportation ? 

But he would be excluded from the Hindoo community, not on account of the 
crime he had committed, but from the mere circumstance of his having been com¬ 
pelled to cross the sea. According to the Hindoo law, forgery is not a crime; it is 
by the English law : supposing a Brahmin of large property convicted of forgery 
in Calcutta, he might perhaps be sentenced to transportation ; from the circum¬ 
stance of his having been sent across the sea he loses caste, and may be excluded 
from the communion of his fellow-countrymen; and if this exclusion from the 
privileges of caste were to entail upon him the loss of all the property that he 
possessed, it certainly would be to inflict upon him a much heavier punishment 
t. hpn the Court ever intended to inflict. 

6547. But the Court, in adjudging the punishment, would know what the 
Hindoo law is ; and you are aware that in certain cases under the English law the 
punishment carries with it the loss of goods and chattels, which are forfeited to 
the Crown ? 

But in this case, the loss to which the criminal would be exposed under the 
Hindoo Jaw would be in addition to the punishment which he has received from 
our Criminal Courts. 

6548. But of that Hindoo law the Judges must have been cognizant at the time 
that they imposed the penalty ? 

They might; the fact is, that the penalties of' the Hindoo law are evaded; there 
have been Natives of respectability transported, and their countrymen have managed 
that the criminal shall be re-admitted to caste, after paying a large penalty, and 
giving a grand entertainment to a great number of Brahmins; it is through 
this contrivance that they have not hitherto actually been expelled from caste, 
from the circumstance of being transported. 

6549. But, taking the facts of the case to be as you have stated, is it not clear 
that a person transported for an offence would, under the former state of the 
Hindoo law, have been liable to lose his property, and that under this Regulation 
that property would be saved to him r 

Yes; exactly so. 

6550. Chair man. ] Are there any other instances in which the Government has 
interfered with the precepts of the Hindoo law ? 

There are numerous instances in which the Government have set aside the 
precepts of the Hindoo law; in the year 1807, the Government of Bengal deemed 
it necessary to impose very great restrictions upon the Missionaries; the Seram- 
pore Missionaries were forbidden to deliver any discourse, or issue any tracts, in 
which the truths of the Hindoo religion were impugned; and this very extraor¬ 
dinary proceeding was attempted to be justified, upon the ground that Government 
was pledged to grant the Hindoos the free and undisturbed exercise of their own 
religion, and that they could not be said to enjoy this freedom if any one was at 
liberty to impugn the truths of that religion. On that occasion, Lord Teignmouth, 
who had been Governor-general for four or five years, published a pamphlet in 
defence of the Missionaries, and he adduced five or six instances in which the 
Government had, in legislation and practice, entirely disregarded the precepts of 
the Hindoo religion. 1 may also mention other instances in which Government 
lias set aside the injunctions of that religion: the same code which ordains that any 
man forsaking his national creed shall be reduced to beggary, also ordains that any 
person speaking ill of a Brahmin shall have melted lead poured down his throat; 
and the King is forbidden by the Hindoo Shastras even to imagine evil against a 
Brahmin: but these injunctions have not in the smallest degree prevented our 
executing Brahmins whenever they have been found guilty of crimes. 

6551. Earl of Ellenborough .] Is not that the case in this country at common 
law, that it is a crime to impugn the truth of the Christian religion; cannot any 
man be indicted for a misdemeanor who does so ? 

I am not quite aware how the case stands. 

6552. Lord Monteaglc of Brandon.] Are you aware of a declaration made from 
the Bench by the late Lord Eldon, that professing' the doctrine of LTnitarianism 
was blasphemy at common law ? 

(20.81.) ' S I meant 
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I meant simply to state, that although this is the rule of the Hindoo religion 
regarding Brahmins, the Government have invariably refused to carry it "into 
16 th June 1853 . execution. Warren Hastings, in his first code of 1772, afforded the first instance 

—- in which au enactment was made, that the Hindoo law should regulate the decision 

of cases regarding Hindoos, and the Maliomedan law the decision of cases regarding 
Mahomedans; this was at the time when Warren Hastings was laying the foun¬ 
dation of our legislation, and at a time when there was no code in British India. 
Having to provide for the mode in which various suits should be decided, he 
enacted, that the cases of Hindoos should be decided according to their law, and 
those of Mahomedans according to the Maliomedan law. That rule was considered 
so equitable, that it was embodied subsequently in an Act of Parliament; but 
although this enactment was made in that early stage of legislation, yet the Govern¬ 
ment must be considered fully at liberty to modify it whenever it may appear to be 
necessary. When Government finds that in the Hindoo law there are precepts 
repugnant to every principle of justice and equity, it must be fully at liberty to 
modify that law, notwithstanding the Regulation of 1772, and the Act of Parliament 
of 1783. 

6553. Earl of Ellenborough.'] Is not the Hindoo religion the established religion 
of India ? 

The Hindoo religion is extensively professed in India, but the Government of 
India has always refused to acknowledge the existence of any established religion 
whatever. • * 

6554. Is not the Maliomedan religion also au established religion in India ? 

Not more so than the Hindoo religion. 

6555. Has it not had all its property retained to it ? 

The property belonging both to the Hindoo and Maliomedan religious lias not 
been touched ; but the Government of British India does not recognize the exist¬ 
ence of an established religion, whether Maliomedan, or Hindoo, or Christian, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic. 

6556. Might it not be more correctly said, that it acknowledges them all r 

It protects the rights of all, but it acknowledges none of them to be, in any sense, 
the established religion of the country. 

6557. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] Amongst those rights, the rights of property 
of all are equally maintained ? 

Exactly so. • 

6558. Chairman.] The custom of Suttee is said not to be enjoined in the Hindoo 
law; is that the case ? 

Some of the Natives have stated, in support of the present Petition, that the rite 
of Suttee was not enjoined in the Hindoo Shastras; but when it was abolished by 
Lord William Bentinck in 1.829, the same orthodox party in Calcutta, which has 
got up the present Memorial about the Lex Loci Act, organized a most powerful 
opposition to that regulation; appointed a committee, raised large subscriptions, 
and sent home a Memorial to Parliament, demanding that the privilege of burning 
widows alive should be restored to them, because it was part and parcel of the H indoo 
law, and because it had been practised throughout every preceding age; but Par¬ 
liament repudiated the idea altogether, and the Petition was at once rejected. 

6559. Lord JVi/nford.] Was the abolition of female infanticide also petitioned 
against upon the same grounds ? 

Ido not think the Natives have ever petitioned against that Act. That prac¬ 
tice arose rather from the usages of the country, than from any distinct reli gious 
precept. 

606O. I t never was justified according to the Hindoo religion, I believe ? 

1 believe it has never been sanctioned by any precept of the Hindoo law. 

6561. Lord Montmgk of Brandon.] In point of fact, with respect to Suttee, the 
case was as you have stated, one party maintaining that it was according to the 
Shastras, and another party denying that: but in order to make that case parallel 
with the present, is there any party in India now who for a moment doubts that the 
Hindoo law does carry a forfeiture of property in case a party renounces the religion 
of the Hindoos, and becomes a Christian ? 

No; that fact is fully admitted. 

6562. Might 
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6562. Might not the same thing 1 be applied to the usage of infanticide, viz. that 
it was maintained by some parties to be according to the Hindoo law, and denied 
by others? 

I have, never heard that it was -maintained as part of the Hindoo law; it was 

simply a usage of societ y. 

6568. Lord WynfordJ] Was it not a usage adopted in order to obviate the 
expense of the marriages of females of high caste? 

Chiefly upon that ground. 

6564. Lord Monteayle of Brandon.] With respect to the effect of vernacular 
instruction upon the teaching of English, European experience having shown that 
in many instances the best mode of teaching a foreign language to a particular 
class is by first instructing them in their own language (as in the Gaelic parts of 
Scotland and iu Wales especially), has there been any similar experience with 
regard to the instruction of the natives of India in the vernacular languages? 

My experience is, that when vernacular instruction has been given to the 
natives, it has created a desire for a higher degree of instruction in the English 
language, and that while the English colleges and schools are preparing men 
capable of writing treatises for the vernacular schools] the extension of vernacular 
education will lead the natives to appreciate still more the instruction which is 
gi ven them through the English tongue. 

6565. In proportion as rapidity of communication and the means of locomotion 
extend in India, will not, in consequence of previous instruction in the vernacular 
language, the demand for English education extend likewise in a great degree ? 

I think it will. The Government is making great efforts to extend the means 
of intercourse in various districts; I may, mention that during the last year Lord 
Dalliousie has paid particular attention to the establishment of what are called 
District Dawks. The Zemindars are bound by one of the rules of the perpetual 
settlement to provide the means of conveying communications from the Magis¬ 
trate’s station to the different police stations in the district. In the North- 
Western Provinces Mr. Thomason has made that subsidiary post available to the 
public, and they have hastened to avail themselves of it to a great extent, In one 
year the number of letters thus conveyed from one village to another through this 
Zemindarry Dawk was more than 30,000; but I speak from memory. The 
Government of Bengal during the last year issued orders for the establishment of a 
similar dawk communication through the districts of the Bengal Presidency. We 
shall thus, in the course of two or three years, have much the same facility of com- 
muuication in the interior of the districts which now exists between the district 
station and the capital. This again may tend considerably to increase the desire of 
the natives for education. 

6566. You have given to the Committee many important recommendations, 
coupled with the expression of a strong opinion as to the necessity of extending 
education in India, and with the expression of your judgment of the inadequacy of 
the present resources applied for that purpose; do you apprehend any danger to 
British connexion in consequence of the extension of education in India? 

I have never thought that there was any danger whatever to our political supre¬ 
macy connected with the spread of education in India. I do not think that the 
loyalty of the natives has been in the slightest degree impaired by the amount of 
education which we have already communicated to them. Perhaps some of the 
Members of the Government may think that there is an incompatibility between the 
idea of a despotic Government and a free Press, and that hereafter there may possibly 
be some difficulties arising from the circumstance of the freedom of the Press; but 
even those who entertain that idea never suppose for a moment that there is any 
danger to our dominion from the general education of the natives. 

6567. Lord Wi/nford.] There is no indisposition on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to extend grants for education ?, 

. I believe that the Government of India would rejoice if they had the permission 
of the authorities in this countiy to enlarge the educational institutions; but they 
are of course limited by the resources at their disposal, and which cannot be 
increased w ithout the permission of the Home Authorities. 

6568. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Are you aware that the recommendation of 
the Council of Education for the establishment of a University at Calcutta was 

(20. 31 .) s 2 adopted 
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adopted by the Supreme Government of India, and was sent home; but was not 
carried into effect, in consequence of the disapproval of the Home Government? 
ifitli June j gro Yes. We were exceedingly mortified to find that the establishment of this 

. University, wjiich was so much desired by all parties, by officers of the Government 
| as well as by the natives, was thrown overboard by the authorities here. 

0569. Earl of FMenborouqh.] Do not you think that it would have been much 
better for the authorities in India to have done the thing without asking an 
opinion ? 

I do not know but what that would, after all, have been the wisest and best 
plan ; but they would have subjected themselves to some very unpleasant and very 
stringent rebukes. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


^ c f Trepan, SIR CHARLES EDWARD TREVELYAN, K. C B., is called in, and 

examined as follows: 

O 57 O. Qhairman.] WILL you have the goodness to state how long you resided 
in India, and in what capacities ? 

I resided in India 12 years. During the first six years, I was attached to the 
Delhi Residency, hut was employed on various detached duties, partly of a political 
nature, and partly pf an ordinary civil nature; and after that, I remained at Cal¬ 
cutta, fpr si*.yean? more as Deputy Secretary to the Government in Che Political 
Department; but 1 was also employed on various detached and miscellaneous 
duties. 

6571. Will you state what opportunities yon bad of becoming acquainted with 
the progress of education in India ? 

I went up to Delhi as a very young man, ami I found established there a College 
for teaching the entire system of Mahomedan learning, Persian and Arabic, with 
a Sanscrit class. I was a member of the Local Education Committee at Delhi; 
and having been accustomed to popular education in my youth, I interested my¬ 
self in the College, and I used to attend there and give personal instruction to the 
boys in geography and history, and so forth. I found that there was a strong 
desire for English learning, which could be only very imperfectly acquired through 
the medium of the native languages ; 1 therefore induced the General Committee 
at Calcutta to establish an English class, and that was so successful, that it led to 
our proposing that it should be developed into a separate English College, which was 
accordingly established When I was transferred to Calcutta, I was appointed a 
Member of the General Committee of Public Instruction; and T took an active 
part in its proceedings (luring the whole time 1 of my stay there. 

6572. VYill you he so good as to state to the Committee what is your opinion 

with regard to the amount of fitness of the natives of India for public employ¬ 
ment? ,. i] i& nr : 1 ' • 1 ■■ ' ' '' 

.It appears to me to he of groat importance for tlie successful consideration of 
the general subject of India, that the difference between the European and the 
Native with regard to fitness for public employment should be clearly understood, 
and, with the leave of the Committee, 1 will submit to them the result of.my 
experience: 1 used to take great pleasure in conversing with the natives of all 
ranks and classes; and I, used to dilate, perhaps in too boastful a spirit, upon the 
superior civilization of tlie European; our navy, our superior military discipline, 
our manufactures, our steam-boats, and so forth; ami I observed, to my surprise, 
that they gave me a cold and indifferent hearing, and they often ended by making 
an observation something of this sort: “Yes: you are a wonderful people; you 
speak tjie truth; you keep to your word. When you have promised a thing - , 
however injurious it may be to you, you observe it; you hold by it generation 
after generation,” And by degrees I discovered that the object of their admiration 
was neither our arts, our arms, nor our science, but our moral qualities; and that, to 
speak, the truth from the heart, to promise even to our own hurt, and not to disap¬ 
point, was the real object of their respect. It is this superior morality which enables 
every young writer on his first arrival in a district, although very inferior to many 
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of the natives both in point' of' experience ami intelligence to command a degree 
of attention and confidence in his decisions which does not belong to any of those 
natives. It is this which is the real bond which secures to us the attachment of 
our native army; for, although we rule India by the sword, it is this reputation for 
good faith, and this entire reliance upon our fulfilment of our undertaking's to the 
native soldiers, as to their pay and pensions which keeps the sword in our hands; 
to speak more generally, it is this which has prevented the native States from ever 
making any effectual combination against us. While they distrust each other, 
they all rally round us; and it is the absence of this quality which unfits the 
natives at present for taking part in the actual government of India ; I mean in 
the capacity of members of Council. The government of India requires a standard 
•of elevation and disinterestedness and single-mindedness which is rare even among 
Europeans, and would be still more difficult to find among natives; and even 
supposing that there are natives who come up to this standard, their countrymen 
would not believe it; they would not give them credit for it. The appointment 
of natives to the Council at present would therefore be the importation of an 
element of weakness and distrust into the Council. Besides which, the natives 
are tpo much divided .among themselves by religion and caste to allow of any 
satisfactory representation of the people. But the natives have very considerable 
administrative qualities ; they have great patience, great indust great acuteness 
aud intelligence ; they have a perfect knowledge of the country and of the people, 
and, acting under European superintendence, they acquit themselves extremely 
well. Native agency and European superintendence should therefore lie fully 
established as the principle of our government in India; and, if properly developed 
and worked out, it will lead * to a system of administration sueh ns will be the 
admiration of future ages. This principle was first officially recognised and esta¬ 
blished by Lord William Bentinck ; since which time it has been continually 
growing and extending ; as one proof of which I may mention, that although the 
Punjab and Sinde and other territories have been added to our dominions since 
1833, and the judicial business, which was then greatly in avrear, is now close up, 
there were fewer civil servants employed in 1852 than in 1.833; the numbers in 
each of these years having been as follows: 

1833 : Bengal ----- ... 428 

'u i Madras c- - '■-■■■ - - - 150 

mh oj I'm ; ’ of 'Bombay ■ -m:; - •> ■- 125 

. , ..." ,;•>,•■• i'M.M’V j .dli-.": mU ?()() 


1852 : Bengal and North-Western Provinces 
Madras - - - 

Bombay - ' -- ! - 


402 

14.9 

93 
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There is no exclusion from public employment to the Natives; there is no close 
European Service, as regards the Natives. The European Civil Service and the 
Native Civil Service are divided by an impalpable elastic line, which is continually 
extending, as the Natives show themselves more fit for responsible employment; 
and the course which will be most for the advantage of the Natives, in my opinion, 
will be to continue this process, and gradually extend the field of employment, as 
they are found to he qualified for higher and more responsible offices. I conceive 
that it would not be for the advantage of the Natives to take an individual and put 
him, per sallum, into a high situation. He would be an object of envy and jealousy 
to his countrymen, as has been experienced in a remarkable manner in a recent 
case at Calcutta. It would be an experiment which would be liable to fail, ami to 
bring discredit upon the whole class. It would be a premature and eccentric at* 
tempt. It is not desirable that the Natives should be put too forward. Tlie Civil 
Service is close, as regards Europeans, and it must necessarily be so. The most 
frightful abuse and jobbing woukt ensue if the old-established Anglo-Indian prin¬ 
ciple, that the appointments by the Home authorities shall be to the service, and 
that the selection for particular offices shall be by the Indian Government, were 
not strictly adhered to. And there is this additional necessity for maintaining the 
principle of the close service, that it is impossible to induce the flower of the youth 
ef England, trained by an expensive education for the performance of duties in 
India, to embark all their prospects in life in India, unless they are Secured from 
having strangers put over their heads. Two things are necessary for tllfe success of 
(20.31.) S3 the 
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Trevelyan, the plan of employing the 'Natives': one is that they shall he properly educated, 
K. C. B. first, by an adequate system of general education, vernacular and English, and next 
j “-7 by special professional education adapted to their future employment; and the 
i 111 • Ull,! 1 53- 0 ^ ier t^ijjg. j 8j that they should be sufficiently paid. At present the Moonsiffs, the 
lowest grade of responsible Native Judges, receive only 100 rupees a month, which 
I conceive to be totally insufficient: unless a public officer, whether European or 
Native, is enabled to provide himself with ordinary comforts, and to make a re¬ 
spectable appearance in the condition in life to which he belongs, it cannot be 
expected that he should be honest and clean-handed. Atld as a proof of this, the 
first step that was made for the improvement of the European Service was Lord 
Clive’s measure for giving them sufficient salaries : and if that was necessary in the 
case of Christians and Englishmen, who must have had a superior grade of morality, 
how much more necessary is it in the case of the Natives. In reference to this, 
and to the connexion of education with the extended employment of the Natives 
in the public service, I beg leave to read to the Committee a few paragraphs of a 
letter (signed by Sir William Macnaghten) from Lord William Bentinek to the 
Vice-President in Council, dated “ Camp Kislmagurh,” near Ajmere, the 14th of 
January 1832, on the subject of Regulation V. of 1831, by which Act the em¬ 
ployment of the Natives in the Judicial Department was placed on its present 
footing:—“ His Lordship is at the same time of opinion that the encouragement 
held out in the present Regulation, though a great improvement, is inadequate to 
its purpose. lie thinks that as soon as the state of' the finances will allow, tlie 
Principal Sadder Ameens should receive 1,000 rupees per mensem, and the inferior 
Ameens and Moonsiffs a corresponding increase. He is further of opinion, inas¬ 
much as the great bulk of the population have very much more at stake in an honest 
and efficient administration of revenue and police duties than even of justice, that it 
is still more important that the office of Tuhseeldar in the Upper, and of Darogah 
in the Lower Provinces, should be raised to an equal scale of honour and emolu¬ 
ment. It would he unreasonable, his Lordship observes, to expect that all the 
happy results which may, with confidence, be ultimately anticipated, should instan¬ 
taneously follow the adoption of this primary effort to secure justice to the people, 
and to elevate their natural character : use must be made, in the first instance, of 
such instruments as are immediately available, for the prosecution of this grand 
work; nor should it be considered as discouraging, if, with all the care that can be 
exercised by Government in the selection, some of the instruments chosen should 
be found inefficient or unworthy. The rapid strides which education is now making 
cannot fail of exciting the most rational hope that the next generation will not be 
found deficient in. those correct and honourable principles which the studies of 
their youth are so well calculated to inspire, animated as such principles will be by 
the pursuit of (what has been hitherto unattainable) independence and distinction 
in their native country. To the students of our public institutions at the Presidency 
and elsewhere, his Lordship is of opinion that the greatest encouragement should 
he held out to enter as Pleaders in the Courts of the Judges the Sudder Ameens 
and the Principal Sudder Ameens: the most eligible individuals might be selected 
after some years of practice for the office of Moonsiff’, and promoted from that 
situation to the Bench of Sudder Ameens and Principal Sudder Ameens, if they 
continued to maintain and improve the character which led to their original selec¬ 
tion . Many of these young men would be competent, his Lordship believes, to report 
decisions in the English language ; and, if encouragement were given to their 
adopting this practice while employed as Pleaders, his Lordship is of opinion that 
it might be productive of the mo 9 t substantial benefits: it would operate as a 
check on the Judge; it would enable the Government to discover merit without 
the intervention of patronage; and it would tend, more perhaps than any other 
scheme that could be devised, to facilitate the gradual introduction of the English 
language as the organ of judicial business.” 

6573. Earl of Ellaiborough.'] Lord William Bentinek wrote that letter ? 

Yes. 

6574. Do not you think it would be much better that, when the Governor- 
general writes a letter, he should sign it himself; would it not be a great im¬ 
provement in the conduct of business? 

The universal practice is, that the letters are signed by the Secretary ; and it 
has this advantage, that the Secretary becomes responsible for the composition of 
the letter, and for seeing that it gives effect to the intentions of his superior, and 

- ' it 
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usually important occasions. A'. ('■ B. 

6575. But this was an important occasion, was it not, anti one-upon which it ii>th June 1853 . 

would 'have been very desirable to have it generally known that these instructions - 

were given personally bv the Governor-general ? 

There can be no doubt that such was the case in this instance; because Lord 
William Bentinck was marching up the country without his Council. 

6576. Have von considered whether it would be possible to extend this principle 
of employing the Natives more extensively in higher situations to the army ? 

Yes. ,,, ' 

6577. What is your opinion upon that subject ? 

My opinion is that neither the Natives nor ourselves are at all prepared for it; 
and as a proof of that, no desire has been expressed* as far as I am aware, on the 
part of the Natives for superior employment in the army. 

6578. You are aware that formerly the Natives used to be employed in superior 
commands; that there is what at Madras used to be called a Black Commandant, 
and that men of family were formerly engaged in the service ? 

Yes; and it still survives in the Irregular Horae. X have often sat down and 
held very agreeable conversations with the Besaldars, or Captains, of Skinner’s 
Horse ; X have invited them to entertainments, and have been invited by them in 
return. 

6575). Do not you think that you gain great strength by connecting the Govern¬ 
ment with the gentry of the country in that way ? 

I do; and that ought still to be carried out as far as possible. 

6580. Is not one of the reasons why it cannot be carried out at present that all 
the Sepoys who are admitted into the army are of so very low a condition ? 

Certainly ; our Native Army has settled down according to a particular model; 
the privates and the Native officers are taken entirely from the cultivating classes, 
and the superior officers are entirely Europeans. That model was first adopted at 
a very early period of the establishment of Europeans in India, I believe by the 
French, in the Carnatic; it was afterwards adopted in Bengal; and the system has 
now become so established that it would be difficult to alter it; but the corps of 
Irregular Cavalry are a very happy exception. They are a most efficient and 
valuable corps; and although called Irregular, because they are dressed and equipped 
in the Native fashion, they really have, as far as I may venture to express a mili¬ 
tary opinion, all the discipline and regularity which is required in cavalry; I think 
it would be desirable that an extension should be given to that ami of the 
service. 

6581. Lord Stanley of Ahlerley.] From what class of the population are the 
Irregular Cavalry chiefly taken ? 

They are mostly the sons of the Mahotnedan gentry and yeomen, and the sons 
of professional soldiers. They consist of the middle class of Mahomedans generally; 
with an admixture of Hindoos of the military class. 

6582. Chairman.] Do I understand you rightly, as the result of that which you 
have been good enough to state, that while it is your opinion that the Natives 
should be extensively employed in the public service, there are certain situations 
and appointments which, on account of the superior moral tone of Europeans, 
should for the present be reserved to them ? 

Not absolutely reserved, but merely from the necessity of the case ; because the 
Natives, in their present state of moral advancement, are not qualified, and would 
not he held by their countrymen to be qualified, for those situations ; and the fact 
of their appointment to those situations would not be regarded with general confi¬ 
dence or satisfaction. 

6583. It is not your opinion that any change in the existing law should take 
place which should throw open all employments to the Natives ; but that a certain 
discretion should be used with regard to gradually admitting Natives to those 
higher offices ? 

Yes, that is my opinion; I would have the spirit of that excellent enactment, 
the 87th clause of the last Charter Act, carried out to the utmost. But 1 hold 
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that the only safe and successful way of carrying it out will be, not by taking par¬ 
ticular individuals out of tlieir class, and placing them on an elevation much above 
the rest of their countrymen, but by progressively extending the limits of employ¬ 
ment for all the Natives. As it becomes established that one situation after 
another, beyond the limits of the situations at present held by Natives, can with 
public advantage be filled by Natives, I would have Natives appointed to them ; so 
that the region (so to speak) of European employment would be gradually nar¬ 
rowed ; and as it became narrowed, the.European civil servants should, in order to 
retain their relative superiority, be more cultivated, and should be of a higher order 
of attainment. 

0584. Chairman .] You have stated the reasons why you thought that the Euro¬ 
pean service should he a close service. Do any of those reasons apply to the pro¬ 
position at present made by the Government, that that service should be open to 
competition in the first instance; and further, that Natives, who chose to compete, 
should be allowed to do so, both with regard to the civil service, and also witlr 
regard to the scientific branches of the army 5 

By no means. What T propose will not interfere either with making the first 
appointments by competition, or with freely admitting Natives to that competition, 
which should he open to every British subject, in whatever part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions lie might happen to have been horn. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next. 

Two o’clock. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


The Lord President. 
Earl of Haurowby. 

Earl of Ellen boro ugh. 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Lord Mont Eagle. 


Lord Wharncliffk. 

Lord Wynforr. 

Lord Ashburton. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Lord Monteag le of Brandon. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


STR CHARLES EDWARD TREVELYAN, K.C.B., is further examined, 

as follows: 

0585. Chairman .] IS there any explanation that you wish to give, or any addi¬ 
tion that you wish to make, to the evidence you gave the other dav with regard 
to the particular head upon which you were examined ? 

No. 1 took the liberty of adding one sentence, showing that the number of 
civil servants actually employed is smaller, by nearly 100, now than it was in 1833; 
which fact involves conclusive proof that the employment of the Natives must have 
been very much extended in the mean time, because we have had a very con¬ 
siderable accession of territory. We also do a great deal of the business that we 
did before, especially the judicial business, much more completely than we did. 
There were formerly great arrears of judicial business, and now there are none iii 
Bengsil and Agra, and probably in the other Presidencies. 

6586. Earl of Ellenborough.'] When you propose to fill the inferior situations 
with Natives, and to eject from those situations the Europeans who fomierb held 
them, and to reserve only the higher situations for Europeans, how do you propose 
to qualify Europeans for those higher situations; how are they to learn their 
business which they now learn in the inferior situations which are in future to be 
occupied by the Natives ? 

The change will take place very gradually. The number of Natives who will be 
fit to be Collectors or Judges of a superior grade in the next 20 years will not he so 
peat as to prevent a proper training being given to young Europeans; and then 
it must be remembered, that in proportion as the demand for the employment of 
Europeans in consequence of the increased employment of Natives decreases, the 
number of Europeans will also decrease; and, as' the number of Europeans em¬ 
ployed will be less, the difficulty of finding opportunities of training them will be 
less also. 

6o87. But if you fill all the lower situations by Natives, what means have vou 
of training them at all ? * J 

Certainly, if all the lower situations were filled by Nati ves, it would- be so; 
but J have no doubt that as the system which I have described becomes developed, 
new means of employing and training Europeans will be brought to light. One has 
been already suggested in the Judicial Department, namely, to revive the office of 
Registrar, a subordinate judicial office in which junior civil servants were for¬ 
merly employed. Another has also been suggested which would be very effective, 
nameJy, to require our young civilians, after they have completed their training at 
Haileyhury, and have passed in the languages at Calcutta, and have received a 
sufficient legal education, to attend the new Combined Court at Calcutta, and to 
(2°. 32.) T learn 
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learn their business there. Then there is the Political Department, which is likely 
to afford a considerable amount of employment. 

6588. But no training in the Political Department would fit a man for the 
Judicial or the Revenue Department ? 

Not entirely ; but I have suggested two modes in which young civilians can be 
trained in the Judicial Department; and then I would make another observation, 
which is, that as our system of Indian administration becomes improved, the land 
revenue will become fixed, and the collection of it will become very much easier, 
and I look forward to the time when Natives may be entirely employed in collect¬ 
ing the land revenue under the superintendence of superior European officers. 

6581). But what it is desirable to know is this: how those superior European 
officers are to acquire the requisite knowledge if all the inferior offices are filled 
by Natives. At present there is no difficulty, because they move up as the Natives 
come on ; but supposing your system to have been in operation for 20 years, what 
would you do then ? 

Even now the effective service does not begin quite at the beginning; for 
the first appointments of assistants to Magistrates and Collectors are more for the 
purpose of training the European servants than for any other purpose; and such 
appointments may continue to be made in the Judicial Department, and when the 
laws of India are codified, the previous training for that department will be much 
facilitated. As regards the Revenue Department, I conceive that the necessity 
for agency of a high order will be very much diminished, and that the collection 
of the revenue will become, as it is in this country, the employment of a subor¬ 
dinate and more mechanical class of officers. 

6590. Do you contemplate ultimately the almost entire supersession of Europeans 
in the Judicial and Revenue Departments ? 

I conceive that that will be the final result. 

6591. Would there not be another end at the same time; namely, the end of 
our dominion, or at least of the utility of it ? 

No doubt, when our dominion ceases to be of advantage to the Natives, it 
ought to end; but if it terminates in the way I contemplate, it will end in a 
manner extremely happy and beneficial for both parties ; but I had intended that 
that subject should form a subsequent part of my evidence: I came prepared to 
begin with a summary of the history of Native education under our dominion. 

6592. Chairman.'] Will you state what progress has been made in Native edu¬ 
cation up to the present time ? . 

The first step which was made was the establishment of a Mahomedan College 
at Calcutta, by Warren Hastings, in the year 1781, and of a Sanscrit College at. 
Benares, by Lord Cornwallis, in 1792: the principal object of those institutions 
beiqg to train law officers, expounders of the law, maulavis and pundits for our 
judicial system; and, viewing it as an educational measure, it was probably as 
much as the Natives were willing to accept from us at that early period. The 
next step was the appropriation by the British Parliament, in the year 181+3, of a 
lac of rupees, or 10,000 /. for Native education ; but nothing was done to apply 
this fund until tlie year 1823, when the Bengal Government appointed a Com 
mittee of Public Instruction, consisting of the principal functionaries at Calcutta, 
and accounted to this Committee for the arrears of this lac of rupees from the year 
1821. The measures taken by this Committee were, the establishment of Ma- 
liomedan Colleges at Agra and Delhi, with Sanscrit classes attached ; and they also 
commenced an extensive and expensive system of printing the Sanscrit and Arabic 
classics, and translating European science into Sanscrit and Arabic. From a very 
early period of our dominion in India, the Bengal Government encouraged their 
European servants to cultivate the learned languages of the East; and persons whose 
reputation was founded upon that pursuit filled the highest and most influential 
places in connexion with the Government; this accounts for the Oriental character 
given to our early efforts for Native education ; but that Committee, in 1823, took 
one important step towards the establishment of English education. In the year 
1816, the Hindoo gentlemen of Calcutta, assisted by Mr. David Hare, and Sir 
Edward Hyde East, the Chief Justice, established the Hindoo College for giving 
instruction in English literature and science; but it languished for some years for 
want of proper superintendence; and in 1823, the Committee "of Public Instruc¬ 
tion 
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tion took it under their patronage, and apportioned to. it annually a.sum of. money 
out of the Government grant, and paid great attention to its improvement, and it 
became the first efficient seminary of European learning for the Nativesand the 
experiment of the capacity of the Natives to acquire a,first-rate education in the 
English language was first fully tried and established in connexion with the Hindoo 
College; therefore, that committee performed a very considerable service to the 
cause of Native education. 

6593. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] That Hindoo College was originally esta¬ 
blished by voluntary subscription on tlie part of the natives? 

Yes, in 1816, and so continued till 1823. 

6594. Did the establishment and the success of that Hindoo College lead to 
efforts in the same direction by rich and intelligent natives in founding other places, 
of education at their own expense ? 

It has led, at different times, to the establishment of numerous institutions. 
The next step which was taken was the establishment of an English College at 
Delhi, which was founded in consequence of a letter drawn by me, and concurred 
in by Sir 1 heophilus Metcalfe and Dr. James Ranken, my colleagues in the Local 
Committee ot Public Instruction at Delhi; and it was earned at Calcutta principally, 
m consequence of the decided support given to it by Mr. Andrew Stirling' the 
Persian Secretary to the Government; and as this was nearly the last act of his life, 

I may be permitted to say that he united all the highest qualities of the Indian ser¬ 
vice. He was remarkable for his high-minded disinterestedness and devotion to 
the service of his country and India ; and this act of his was much to his credit, 
because his reputation had been mainly founded upon his Persian acquirements. 

6595. How did it practically operate; were not his opinions to that effect—a 
strong and positive confirmation of the principle of the introduction of English 
instruction, above all, for the purpose of scientific acquirements ? 

’i es, no doubt; and Mr. Holt Mackenzie, who was at that time Secretary to the 
Government in the General Department, entirely concurred witli him. I was 
afterwards appointed a member of the General Committee of Public Instruction 
at Calcutta, and there then commenced a controversy of a very remarkable kind, 
the object of which was to determine, whether the English language and European 
learning, or the Sanscrit and Arabic and Persian languages and Asiatic learning 
should Be the subject-matter of superior education in India. Rbth parties admitted 
that the ultimate medium of instruction for the natives would be their vernacular 
languages; but as the vernacular literature was extremely barren, the question 
was, what language was to be the classical language ih the meantime, ajrd from what 
source the vernacular languages were to be enriched'and improved. My colleague 
and confidant in this undertaking was Mr. John Colvin, a distinguished servant of 
the Company, who happily is still alive, and in the active discharge of important 
duties ; and we received very consistent’ imdj honourable support from Mr. Wilher- 
foree Bird, afterwards Acting Govemor-gonend. This discussion proceeded till, 
the committee became equally divided; and itt was difficult to-get even the ordinary 
business transacted. 1'n that state of things, Mr. Macaulay came out as the Legis¬ 
lative Member ot Council; and with his support and assistance. Lord William 
Bentinek passed the celebrated resolution of the 7th of March 1835, by. which 
the English language was established as the language of superior education in 
India. The committee was then enlarged by the addition of Sir Edward Ryan, 
Mr. Cameron and several other members, including two native gentlemen and one 
Mahomedan gentleman, and it proceeded to take a, series of measures founded 
upon the resolution of the 7th of March. 

6596. Was the resolution, which led to the express preference of English over 
the learned languages of the East, acquiesced in and approved of by those native 
gentlemen who became your colleagues r 

Entirely: their accession to the committee was founded on the understanding 
that they approved of it. 

6597. Lord Mont Eagle'] In fact, did not you select native gentlemen whose 
opinions you knew to be in agreement with yours upon that subject? 

It may be presumed so; they were gentlemen of the first standing at 
Calcutta. 

6598. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Did you find that, amongst the best in¬ 
formed natives, irrespectively of those whom you named as members of the Com- 
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'jSrtX&rtsclifa*, mittee of Education, there was a desire to extend English instruction rather than 
K.C.H. Oriental? 

. f— o .. pfeThere' was the greatest desire ; and I was going to add, in answer to the previous 
jwki June 1853 . e8t j on> tl)at nt .arly the whole of the educated and cultivated class of natives 
forming the upper and middle ranks at Calcutta, almost the whole of whom receive 
some European education, entirely sympathised with us. The two native gentlemen 
referred to are gentlemen of the highest standing at Calcutta, who are remarkable 
for their conservative opinions, Radhakant Dev and Russomoy Dutt, and the 
Mahomedau gentleman was Nawab Tahawwur Jung. Mr. Macaulay was appointed 
President of the committee. The committee, so enlarged and strengthened, pro¬ 
ceeded to adopt a series of measures for the purpose of carrying out the resolution 
of the 7 th of March 1835. They first stopped the system of printing Sanscrit 
and Arabic books. Next, they discontinued the system which had prevailed up to 
that time, in the Sanscrit and Arabic Colleges, of giving liberal stipends to the 
whole of the students, whether they were distinguished or not. Next, they esta¬ 
blished the colleges of Hooghly, Dacca and Patna; and laid the foundation of 
the college at Bareilly, besides a considerable number of superior English seminaries 
at the ifilla stations. 

6599. At the period when this change was made, had there not been very con¬ 
siderable expense incurred in the printing of Oriental books, and was not there an 
immense number of them remaining on store uncalled-tor ? 

Very great waste had been caused. A very large number of books had been 
printed which were mere waste paper: they were in no demand whatever. 

6000. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Can you state the year to which you are refer¬ 
ring, in describing these operations to the Committee ? 

The year 1835*. 

6601. Subsequently to Lord William Bentinck’s resolution ? 

Yes. . : . ,, , ,■ ... "i: 

6602. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Did you not undertake at that time, in 
substitution for those Oriental books that were not in demand, to publish Euglish 
books that were in demand ? 

Yes; at the same time that those learned Oriental hooks and learned transla¬ 
tions of English science into those dead Oriental languages were encumbering the 
shelves of the committee as waste paper, there was a most active demand for 
books in the English language, which we assisted by preparing English books of a 
superior kind. Sir Edward Ryan gave a great deal of time and attention to the 
preparation of a series of English class books; and Mr. Macaulay assisted in pre¬ 
paring a bohk of selections from the English poets and prose writers. 

6603. I understood you to say that, under the system of Sanscrit teaching, there 
were considerable payments made to the scholars who attended the schools; when 
you introduced the English system, is it the fact that the ease was reversed, and 
that in place of paying the scholars, the scholars paid for their education ? 

One of the proofs of the superior estimation in which European learning was 
held by the natives, which led to this change of system, was that while we had to 
pay liberal stipends to the whole of the students at the Arabic and Sanscrit Col¬ 
leges, the young men at the Hindoo College were paying considerable sums for 
English education, besides all the other modes in which the natives obtained 
English education by tlieir own means; for instance, there has long been a very 
flourishing proprietary school maintained in Calcutta by a native. In mv time 
his name was Goor Mohun Addy, and I believe the school still exists. He hail 
upwards of 300 lads, who recei ved English education by his instruction or under 
his superintendence, paying for the same. Ho made his living by it. 

6604. Lord Mont Eagle.'] In the English language ? 

In the English language entirely; and there are numerous other instances m 
which such instruction was imparted, either by private schools or private tutors. 

6605. Earl of Ellenborough.] Have not the Hindostanees the advantage of being 
able to pronounce every word in the English language as well as we do ourselves ? 

1 have never heard such pure Euglish, either in construction or pronunciation, 
spoken as I have heard by the educated natives of Calcutta. 1 hey speak purer 
English than we speak ourselves, for they take it from the purest rnodols; they 
speak the language of the Spectator, such English as is never spoken in England. 
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one of the encouraging circumstances of our position iu, India, that the natives 


It is one ot the encouraging circumstances ot our position i 
have a remarkable facility for acquiring foreign languages. 


6606. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Supposing a Hindoo only speaking his own 
vernacular language, would he find it easier to acquire English, or to acquire 
Sanscrit or Arabic? 

No doubt English, for this simple reason, that English is much the easiest lan¬ 
guage. It takes eight, ten or twelve years to acquire a tolerable knowledge of 
Arabic and Sanscrit, so as to read it with any degree of facility. Nobody has 
acquired Arabic or Sanscrit perfectly who has not been at it all his life; whereas 
English may be learnt, for all practical purposes, in three or four years. Sanscrit is 
entirely a dead language; Arabic, although spoken in Arabia, is not spoken in 
India; it is on the footing of a dead language in India; whereas English is a 
living language, and is spoken as a native language by the most influential class of 
the community, and it meets the eyes and ears of the natives in every conceivable 
manner. 

6607. Earl of FMenbonmgh.~\ Do not the Arabs iu the Nizam’s Territories speak 
Arabic ? 

I believe there are descendants of Arab settlers there who speak Arabic. 
There are Arab colonies there. In my answer I had particular reference to the 
Company’s Territories, especially Bengal and Agra. 

6608. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] You have said that English would be far 
easier than Sanscrit or Arabic for a native to learn ; I need not ask you which 
would be the most useful to the native who learnt it ? 

It is quite unnecessary either to ask or to answer that question. 

6609. Do you consider that the progress of English instruction and the improve¬ 
ment of legislation in India, by the establishment of simple and intelligible codes 
of law, are mutually connected and react upon each other ? 

They are connected in the closest possible manner. I consider that, quite irre¬ 
spectively of its importance for the improvement of the administration of justice, 
the digesting of the avvs into a simple and intelligible code, even supposing no 
alteration in them to be made, and that the laws were not to be at all systematised 
or revised, would be the most important educational measure that could be 
adopted. The time and talent of India has been wasted to a surprising extent in 
learning words as distinguished from ideas. The learning of the country, and 
especially the law of the country, has been locked up in the Sanscrit, in the Arabic 
and in the Persian, one of which is a dead language, and the other two are 
languages which are not now commonly spoken in India; and now English must be 
added to them ; so that it is at present next to impossible for any one man to 
acquire a competent knowledge of the law of India. It would take a whole life¬ 
time even to learn the languages in which it is contained; and until the law's of 
India are codified, it is impossible that we can enable our young civilians at 
Haileybury, or the young natives who are being educated by thousands, to acquire 
a competent legal training. 

6610. Does the facility with which the cessation of the use of Persian as an 
official language was accomplished afford any insight into the possible extension of 
the English language under the present circumstances of the country ? 

It affords the greatest encouragement to go forward in the same course. 
Persian was cultivated to a far greater extent than Sanscrit and Arabic. The 
cultivation of Sanscrit and Arabic is confined to a learned few. The cultivation 
of the Persian embraced all the active and ambitious classes of the country. It 
was a necessary qualification for office. But the Government no sooner determined 
that Persian was to be no longer used as an official language, than it melted away 
like snow, except that old records have occasionally to be referred to. It disap¬ 
peared at once. 

6611. Earl of Ellenborouyh.~\ Is it not still, to a great extent, the diplomatic 
language of the East, the language of treaties ? 

It was the diplomatic language when I first went to India, but Lord William 
Bcntmek substituted the English language for it; he considered that that was a 
good first step towards giving au increased importance to the English language; 
and when I was attached to the Political Department at Calcutta, all the letters 
of the Governor-general, instead of being written entirely in Persian, were written 
iu English, and signed by him ; and if the person to whom they were addressed 
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^ZSmZE. Trtvefyoa, required.a translation, a translation was also sent, either in Persian or in the ver* 
K - c - B - nacular language, whatever it might be. But we soon found that they did not. 
am June i% 3 . squire translations, and that they always had people, at their Court who were per- 

___J' f'ectly competent to translate for them. That change had the effect of raising their 

estimation of the English language and literature, and it led to many Rajahs getting 
private tutors for their sons, and to their sending the sons of some of their con¬ 
fidential officers to he instructed in our colleges. 

6612. But you would not be allowed to send a letter in English to a prince in 
Rajpootanali, without a translation accompanying it ; and if you send a translation, 
as regards him, the translation is the original. ? 

I conceive that we might do so with perfect safety to the principal Courts. 

6613. What would you say as to the Rajah of Odeypore ? 

That is a very distant part of the country, and it would be advisable, probably, to 
accompany the letter with a Hiiulee translation. 

6614. Then the Hindoo translation would to him become the original ? 

The flindee translation would to him become the original; Our treaties always 
used to be expressed both in English and Persian. The authentic document was 
considered to be the English; at any rate the two versions were considered to be of 
equivalent value. Then this is to be observed, that to those Rajpoot princes, and 
to the Hindoo princes generally, Persian is quite as much a foreign language as 
English ; and the discarding of all foreign media, and the adoption of the verna¬ 
cular languages of the governors ami governed* is, therefore, a great improvement. 
Treaties ought to be drawn both in English ami Hiiulee, or the local vernacular 
language, whatever that may be. 1 by no means advocate the extension of the 
use of English in diplomatic correspondence further than is desirable for the proper 
transaction of business. 

6615. Lord Monteagk of Brandon.] In the Law Department, English is mainly 
adopted now, is it not ? 

English is adopted to a greater extent than formerly; it lias been adopted with 
great advantage in the Sudder Dourt of Calcutta, before ; hieh more languages 
(Bengalee, Hiiulee, Ooriytn &.c.) come than any one man c*S be expected to know, 
and an abstract of the essential points of each .case is, therefore, made in English, 
for the information o,f the Judges., and is agreed to by the advocates on both sides. 
All the Judges in the Bengal and Agr» Presidencies are obliged to record their 
decisions in English ; and as the first and most important.' thing in judicial proceed¬ 
ings is, that the Judge should understand the case, and should express his judg¬ 
ment iu an exact and perspicuousmaimer, that practice, is very desirable. 

6616. Earl of EllenborqughJ] May not the use of English for diplomatic pur¬ 
poses lead to great inconvenience; might not a party evade the obligation of a* 
treaty, by saying that he did not understand the treaty as we intended it, and that 
it was not so. translated to him ? 

I do not see bow it could Ifead to that result. When a treaty was formed, care 
would be taken that, if the Native Prince did not understand the English language, 
the treaty should be also expressed in a language which he did understand; which, 
no doubt; would lie his own language. 

6617. Chairman .] Would not that objection apply to our treaties and corre¬ 
spondence with European Powers, with whom every communication and treaty is 
made in English ? 

Yes; for the game reason which makes it desirable that the Judge should record 
his judgment in English, it is desirable that the diplomatist should carry on his 
proceedings in his own native language, that being one which he thoroughly 
understands, and by which he can safely undertake to be bound. But in all this, I 
beg to be understood as merely expressing an opinion against the use of Persian, not. 
against the use of the Native language. I consider that the English language is 
hound up in the closest possible relations with the vernacular languages of India, 
and that the two must always go together. Persian was neither the language of 
the governors nor of the governed. It acted as a harrier, between the two. It 
established an obscure middle ground, .which was occupied by a Native official 
class, who were notorious for deceiving both their European superiors and their 
countrymen with whom they transacted business. The sweeping away of this 
barrier has brought the European functionary into direct communication with the 
Natives. We are now able to insist upon the European functionary understanding 
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and transacting business in the vernacular language of the people of his district; SirC.JS.Treeetmn. 
and those .Natives who have means and leisure are able to apply themselves to the K.C.B. ' 
study of our language and literature without wasting their time upon Persian. „ r— 
which offered no advantages beyond that of being a convenient language for the - nst June 
transaction of business. P ~ ~ 


6618. Lord lllontcagle of Brandon.] Is the consequence of the system which 
you have described, in your judgment, to supersede English by the Native language, 
or is it rather through the medium of instruction given, and the use made of 
the vernacular language, ultimately but steadily and effectually to extend the 
knowledge of English ? 

We find by experience, that everything which encourages an extended cultiva¬ 
tion of the vernacular languages, extends the cultivation of English, and increases 
the desire for it. The vernacular language has no literature worth speaking of; 
and when a Native boy has learned to read Ms Native language, whether Bengalee, 
or Hindee, or Hindostanee, or Mahratta, or whatever it may be, his curiosity becomes 
excited; but lie finds that there is a fixed and narrow limit to the information within his 
reach, and lie is naturally led to go on to learn English; and as he has already acquired 
the power of reading, the acquisition of a second language is comparatively easy 
to him. In the Bombay Presidency this has been so apparent, that it has been 
found necessary to teach at least the elements of English, without which the 
merely vernacular schools languished. It has, in like maimer, been found by 
experience in Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, and Ireland, that there is no wav 
of encouraging the extended cultivation and use of the English language so effectual 
as by first teaching children to read their own vernacular, Welsh, Gaelic or Irish, 
as the case may be. 


6619. I believe, when the Hooghly College was first opened, there was instruc¬ 
tion accessible both in English courses and in the Sanscrit and other literature; 
do you recollect in which department the greatest number of scholars was found? 

I was present upon the occasion, which was a very extraordinary one ; the 
conflux of English scholars was quite a phenomenon; 1,400 applicants for English 
instruction came, and 1,000 were received and formed into classes, besides a 
mucli smaller number of Arabic and Persian students, amounting to 200 at the 
outside. 


6620. Do you remember a despatch from the Court of Directors, of course 
approved of by the Board of Control of the day, in the year 1821, which touches 
upon this question of education, and above all, upon the question of giving 
instruction in the sciences through languages which are more practically useful 
than the ancient languages of India or Persia ? 

1 remember a despatch, dated in February 1824, expressing very enlightened 
sentiments, which were quite in advance of those which "were then entertained by 
tlfe majority of the Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta. 


6621. Can you give the Committee the passage which illustrates those opinions, 
as stated by the Directors themselves, so long back as in the year 1821 ? 

It is as follows : 


Extract Bengal Revenue Despatch, 18 February 1824. 


The^euda proposed in the institution of the Hindoo 230 to 238, also Letter 10th Match |821, paras. 153 to 180. 
[^tiri&critj College, and the same may be affirmed of the State of the Modrtesa, or Mahomedan College at Calcutta, and 
JVIahomedan, were two ; the first, to make a favourable Hindoo College at Benares, with measures adopted for 

impression by our encouragement of their literature upon Pavement, and establishment of a Hindoo [ Sanscrit] 

the minds of the Natives; and the second, to promote SSHand Thtoot® 1,6,1 of the 'P«»posed Hindoo CeUeges « 
useful learning. You acknowledged that if the plan 

has had any effect of the former kind, it has had none of the latter; and you add, that “it 
must be feared that the discredit attaching to such a failure has gone far to destroy the 
influence which the liberality of the endowment would otherwise have had.” 

80 . We have from time to time been assured that these colleges, though they had not till 
then been useful, were, in consequence of proposed arrangements, just about to become so, 
and we have received from you a similar prediction on the present occasion. 

81 . We are by no means sanguine in our expectation that the slight reforms which you 
have proposed to introduce will be followed by much improvement; and we agree with you 
in certain doubts, whether a greater degree of activity, even if it were produced on the part 
of the masters, would, in present circumstances, be attended with the most desirable results. 

82 . w itli respect to the sciences, it is worse than a waste of time to employ persons either 
to teach or to learn them in the state in which they are found in the Oriental books. As far 

(20.32.) T 4 as 
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!f as any historical documents may be found in the Oriental languages, what is desirable is, 
that they should be translate u ; and this, it is evident, will best be accomplished by Euro¬ 
peans who have acquired the requisite knowledge. Beyond these branches, what remains 
in Oriental literature is poetry ; fcut it never has been thought necessary to establish colleges 
for the cultivation of poetry; nor is it certain that this would be the most effectual expedient 
for the attainment of the end . 

S 3 . In the mean time we wish you to be fully apprized of our zeal for the progress and 
improvement of education among the Natives of India, and of our willingness to make con¬ 
siderable sacrifices to that important end, if proper means for the attainment of it could be 
pointed out to us. But we apprehend that the plan of the institutions to the improvement 
of which our attention is now directed was originally and fundamentally erroneous. The 
great end should not have been to teach Hindoo learning or Mahometan learning, but useful* 
learning. No doubt, in teaching useful learning to the Hindoos or Mahomedans, Hindoo. 
media, or Mahomedan media, as far as they were found the most effectual, would have been 
proper to be employed, and Hindoo and Mahomedan prejudices would have needed to be con¬ 
sulted, while every thing which was useful in Hindoo or Mahomedan literature it would have 
been proper to retain; nor would there have been any insuperable difficulty in introducing, 
under these reservations, a system of instruction from which great advantage might have 
been derived. I11 professing, on the other hand, to establish seminaries for the purpose of 
teaching mere Hindoo or mere Mahomedan literature, you bound yourselves to teach a great 
deal of what was frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischievous, and a small remain¬ 
der, indeed, in which utility was in any way concerned. 

84 . We think that you have taken, upon the whole, a rational view of what is best to be 
done. In the institutions which exist on a particular footing, alterations should not be intro¬ 
duced more rapidly than a due regard to existing interests and feelings will dictate, at. the 
same time that incessant endeavours should be used to supersede what is useless, or worse, 
in the present course of study, by what your better knowledge will recommend. 

85 . In the new college which is to be instituted, and which we think you have acted judi¬ 
ciously in placing at Calcutta, instead of Nuddea and Tirhoot, as originally sanctioned, it 
will be much farther in your power, because not fettered by any preceding practice, to con ¬ 
sult the principle of utility in the course of study which you may prescribe. Trusting that, 
the proper degree of attention will be given to this important object, we desire that an account 
of the plan which you approve may be transmitted to us, and that an opportunity of com¬ 
municating to you our sentiments upon it may be given to us before any attempt to carry ft 
into execution is made. 

6622. Lord Mont Eagle.'] Of what class of people, generally, were the 300 pupils 
who attended the Proprietary School you have mentioned at Calcutta ? 

They were of the middle class; a class answering to our lawyers, clergymen, and 
the superior class of shopkeepers. 

6623. What were they likely to rise to in after-life ? 

To be merchants, bankers, zemindars, advocates in the courts of justice, native 
officers in various departments of the Government, and so forth ; in short, they would 
become the active class of tire country. 

6624. In fact, the class whom it is most desirable to see in a school of that 
sort r 

Unquestionably. 

6625. Chairman .] Will you resume the account which you were giving of the 
progress of education in India? 

We also established good English libraries in connexion with each of the col¬ 
leges and schools; we also arranged that all the pupils in the English schools 
should be well instructed in reading, writing, and composing in their respective 
vernacular languages; and we required that the best Translations and Essays 
should be sent to Calcutta for our inspection. The measures which we adopted on 
this occasion are described in the early part of the Report of the Committee of 
Public Instruction for the year 1835, an extract from which I will beg to* hand 
in*— [7he same is delivered in .— Vide Appendix I.] — The object at which we aimed 
is thus described in the Report : “ In extending our operations we endeavour to 
keep two objects simultaneously in view; we try to widen the foundations of the 
system, at the same time that we consolidate and improve it. It would be our 
aim, did the funds at our command admit of it, to carry the former process on, until 
an elementary school for instruction in the vernacular language should be established 
in every village in the country ; and the latter, until a college for Western learning 
should be endowed at the principal town of every commission ership or circle of 
two or three zillahs, and ultimately in every zillah.” And at the close we say, 

“ Finally, we solicit the permission of the Governor-general to print this, arid all 
our future annual reports, for general information. The success of any plan of 

national 
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national education essentially depends on the possession of the public confidence 
by the conductors of it, and on the existence of such a degree of knowledge of 
the subject on the part of wealthy and influential members of the community as 
will suffice to,secure their intelligent co-operation thereby showing that we felt 
that we had the confidence and co-operation of the most intelligent classes of the 
native community. After the system founded upon the Resolution of March 1835 
had been thus established, an attempt was made to set it aside when Sir Charles 
3\letcalfo was Governor-general; but he confirmed it with even a more strongly 
expressed opinion in its favour than that which had been recorded bv Lord William 
Bentinck ; Lord Auckland also entirely approved of it, and applied himself to 
carry it out on every point on which the machinery appeared to be defective ; and 
he established a von- excellent system of scholarships for exciting the emulation 
of the most distinguished students, and enabling them to carry on their studies 
lodger than they would otherwise be able to do; and Lord Hardinge established 
the germ of an University, but it was founded on too narrow a basis, and has not 
produced the results which were expected. The result of the proceedings adopted 
by the British Indian Government for promoting education in the Bengal and Agra 
Presidencies thus far, is, that we have obtained the confidence of the Natives as 
teachers and instructors; they recognize us in the relation of instructors; they 
flock by thousands to receive such instruction as we offer, and they are ready to 
receive instruction from us to any extent to which we are prepared to give it. 
Another important result is, that the great majority of Europeans interested in 
India are now of one mind as to the course that should be adopted for promoting 
Native education. The period of discussion and controversy has passed, and the 
period of action has arrived. In this respect the subject of Native education is at 
the same stage as most of the other great questions relating to India. Hitherto we 
have bepn occupied in founding our dominion in India, and in acquiring our 
experience, but now we have served our noviciate; we know on every point what 
is required for the benefit of India to make it a great and flourishing country; 
and the time for giving effect to this knowledge has arrived, and I expect that the 
next 20 years will be a period of great improvement in India. 

6626; Are there not some points still, connected with educat ion in India, which 
are still matter of controversy; as, for instance, the question how far it would be 
expedient to introduce into schools supported by the Government a system of reli¬ 
gious instruction, or anything interfering with the faith of the natives ? 

There is a difference of opinion upon that point; but I conceive that when the 
matter is properly explained, the preponderance of opinion will be decidedly on one 
side. 

6627- Will you state what, further measures you consider necessary for the pro¬ 
motion and extension of education ■? 

First, I think an University should be established at each of the Presidencies, 
consisting of two departments: one department should be for the purpose of an 
examination for all comers, wherever educated, in all the superior and advanced 
branches of secular knowledge, and for giving diplomas aud degrees in them. One 
important subject of examination will he English literature : the young men from 
the Government Colleges will bring up their Shakspeare, their Milton, their Spec¬ 
tator, their Johnson,—while the young men from the Missionary Schools will bring 
up their Paley, their Butler, their Burnet’s History of the Reformation, their 
Dauhigne’s Life of Luther, and so forth. In Sanscrit and Arabic literature, the 
young men educated at the Government Colleges will vie with those who Have, 
received their instruction from private teachers, according to the original native 
fashion. Another subject of examination will be medicine and surgery; another 
will be law; another will be civil engineering, surveying and architecture; another 
will be natural philosophy, chemistry, metallurgy, ike.; another will be the fine 
arts. And J consider that a distinct relation and channel of eoriimunication should 
be established, lor the purpose of transferring young men who pass the best exami¬ 
nations in law to the public service. 

6628. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] It would be by the application of that 
University test, that you would desire to carry into practice the spirit of Lord Hat- 
dinged recommendation, to take the most distinguished young men for the public 
service. ? s 

Certainly. 
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1 consider that in' English literature, the existing 
improvements, provide for all that is necessary. Medic 1 : 
already sufficiently provided for by the Government C 
that is required in the other Presidencies is to found sii 

. 

6680. Do you think it will h© necessary to supply 
colleges ? 

f was going on to refer to that, 
consist of two departments 


1 mentioned before that the University she 
>ne of which should be a department of examinat 
the other should be a department of positive instruction. There are eer 
branches of knowledge of so special and advanced a kind, that they are beyond 
reach of ordinary seminaries. English li terature, probably, is sufficiently provi 
for at? the existing institutions. But I would propose* that in the second dep 
merit of the University, Professorships of Law should be established, at wl 
students who have received the necessary preliminary training in English literal 
and the Native language should receive a special professional training in h 
and they might also attend the new Combined Court, and see the course of ] 
ceeding there, and bear the arguments of the advocates and the decisions of 
Judges. And it would perhaps be desirable that our young civilians also slio 
attend the law lectures and the sittings of the Court Another branch of learn 
for which 1 consider that special means of instruction should be provided in 
University, is civil engineering, surveying and architecture. It is of the. higl 
importance to develope the great latent resources of India; and it is inipossibh 
cio this, unless we call the Natives to our assistance in this as in other braifbhe: 
our administration. We have also entered upon an era of railroads in India, 
there will be a great dernaud for Native engineers to act under our English c 
and military engineers. 

6681. Earl of Elle/thorough.] Would you not teach them geology and min hi 

should be established, in wb 


Yes; I would propose that a 
natural philosophy, geology, cliei 
cularly require to be developed) should be taught on the general model of the 
College of Science in Jemiyn-street, which lias been established for the same 
object ; that furnishes a model which may easily be adapted to India. 

6682. Have you considered the distance from which pupils come to the esta¬ 
blishments at Calcutta; are they chiefly from the neighbourhood of Calcutta.? 

Yes, except at the Medical College. 1 

6633. Do you think that Calcutta is the best locality for great institutions of 
this kind ? 

Calcutta is the best locality for Bengal; it is the best locality to begin with 
generally, because there is at Calcutta the largest cultivated native community; it 
is also tho *seat of the Supreme Government, arid its example will be generally 
felt. The time has, however, come at which institutions like the Medical College 
at Calcutta-should be extended to the different Presidencies. 

6634. Would it not be highly desirable to have great institutions of the same 
kind at Delhi and Benares ? 

I think the places at which we should first establish such institutions should be 
seats of the different Governments, because they are the centres of European 
influence; it is from thence that knowledge and intelligence radiate. 1 would 
establish such institutions at Madras, at Bombay, at Agra and at Lahore. I am 
speaking now particularly of the more advanced and professional branches of 
•knowledge, but I would also establish very efficient seminaries of English and ver¬ 
nacular literature at all the zillah stations in India, and, as far as possible, in all 
the smaller towns and villages. 

6635. As regards influence, has not Benares infinitely more influence upon 
popular opinion in India than Calcutta, or any of the Presidential towns ? 

Its influence is of a peculiar kind ; it has a religious Hindoo influence. But the 
influence which diffuses and renders effective Western learning is the influence 
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P ie decorative and fine arts has been shown by the result of the 
ion in London. I beg leave to read two or three extracts from 
he Great Exhibition, which will establish that point. This is. a- 
: Mr. Owen Jones upon the decorative arts in connexion with the Exhi- 
: “ In -the East Indian collection of textile fabrics at the Great Exhibition, 
ection at which their artists have arrived is most marvellous ; it was hardly 
ssible to find a discord ; contrasting colours appeared to have just the tone and 
le required. The contrivances by which they corrected the power of any one 
ur in excess were most ingenious.” * * * * “ It would be very de- 

ole that we should he made acquainted with the manner in which, in the educa¬ 
tion of the Eastern artists, the management of colour is made so perfect. It is most 
probable that the)' work only from tradition, and a highly-endowed natural instinct 
for which all Eastern nation/have ever been remarkable. ’ In another paper, Mr. 
Owen Jones says, “ In the Indian collection, we find no struggle after an effect: 
every ornament arises quietly and naturally from the object decorated, inspired by 
some true feeling, or embellishing some real want; the same guiding principle, the 
same evidence of thought and feeling in the artist is everywhere present, in the 
eml iroidered and woven garment tissues as in the humblest earthen vase.” * * 

* * “ lu the management of colour,, again, the Indians, in common with most, 

Eastern nations, are very perfect; we see here the most brilliant colours harmonized 
as by a natural instinct—it is difficult to find a.discord; the relative values of the 
colours of ground and surfaces are most admirably felt.” * * * # and, o The 

temporary exhibition of the Indian and other Eastern colleetioas in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. . was a boon to all those European artists who had an opportu¬ 
nity of studying them; and let us trust that the foresight of the Government, 
which has secured to us a portion of those collodions as permanent objects of 
study, will iead to still higher results.” Mr. Waagen, the Superintendent of the 
National Gallery at Berlin,' and a tvell-known -writer upon art, says, “ In the fabrics 
of India, the correct principle that patterns and colours should diversify plain sur¬ 
faces, without destroying or disturbing the impression of flatness, is as earefiilly 
oMervecl m it was In the middle ages, when the decoration of walls, paveinents abd 
carpets was brought to such perfection by the Arabs. But it is not only the 
observance of this principle which distinguishes the Indian stuffs in the Exhibition, 
they are remarkable for the.rich inventions shown in the patterns, in which the 
beauty, distinction and variety of the forms, and the harmonious blending of severe 
colours, called forth the admiration of all true judges of art. What a lesson such 
designs afford to manufacturers, even in those nations of Europe which have made 
the greatest progress in industry.” The last extract I will give is the following, 
from Mr Redgrave’s work on Design :—“ If we look at the details of the Indian 
patterns, we shall be surprised at their extreme simplicity, and be led to wonder at 
their rich and satisfactory effect. It will soon be evident, however, that their 
beauty results entirely from adherence to the principles above described. The 
parts themselves are often poor, ill-drawn and commonplace; yet, from the know¬ 
ledge of the designer, due attention to the just ornamentation of the fabric, and 
the refined delicacy evident in the .selection..of quantity and the choice of tints, 
both for the ground, where gold is not used as a ground, and for the ornamental 
forms, the fabrics, individually and as a whole, are a lesson to our designers and 
manufacturers, given by those from whom we least expected it. Moreover, in the 
adaptation of all these qualities of design to the fabric^ for which they are intended, 
there is an entire appreciation of the effects to lie produced by the texture and 
foldings of the tissue when in use as an article of dress, insomuch that no draft of 
the design can be made in any w r av to show’ the full beauty of the manufactured 
article, since this is only called out by the motion and folding of the fabric itself. 
An expression of admiration for these manufactures must be called forth from eve ry 
’ one who examines them, arid is justly due to merits which are wholly derived-from 
the true principles on which these goods have been ornamented, and which result 
from perfect consistency in the designer.” 


;• , Si ; , .... ; 4 ... .. i, , ': 4 ;..■ ... . .flr 

6636 . Earl of Ellen borough.] Were you not disappointed by the Indian part of 
the Exhibition; did vou think it a fair representative of India? 

(20. 32 .) ' u 2 . No 
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0637. Chairman.] That being your opinion, how would yc 
eh a department. ? 

I would make the institution in Jermyii-streefc the i 


fry, uraw^ig, perspective, me ouiuues mi ^rrr ; 7 ’ 

to the special classes in which the . higher branches of decorative ar 
uml eye and hand are educated according to such just principles 
dyjjits have rnote { than tlip usual 1 1 ^ *. ^ 


ual advantages tor undertaking the higher b 
the tine arts, painting and sculpture. I would establish an urstitiitio 


cue. line arcs, p»muug auu ^u. r u,v. - ”''T. . ' n 

euttu on that wlode). 1 conceive that there is a [>eculnu call upon us to 

tlie natives of I Julia all the advautiigo in the cultivation of the arts which 
ip our power to* give; for, in order to favour our own inanufac cures, \ye luivc, 
partly bv levying no duty upon English manufactures imported into India, and 
partly by levying a heavy duty upon Indian manufactures imported into Itngland, 
in addition tc> the natural. manufacturing, superiority of England, by these. nie^ns 
swept awav great branches of uuuwttactlire» and have caused great distress in 
India; consequently, l consider that we owe a heavy debt to India in this ye^peeb 
and that it is ispcadaily our duty to give to our Indian fellow.subjects every possible 
aid in cultivating those branches of art that still remain to them; and I consider 
that in doing so, we shall benefit ourselves as much as them, and that an institution 
such as I have described, hi which the results of Indian art would be displayed for 
the imitation of ^ the world, would be quite as important in its relation to European 
art as it would be in its relation to Native art 


0038, Lord Mont Eagie^ Was not there at one time a heavier duty in 
itself upon cottons manufhetured in India than upon cottons exported from 

England t ; . 

Yes; from the renewal of the Chartor in 1813, until the transit Duties were 
abolished, English cotton goods were charged only 2|, while the aggregate of the 
Unties levied upon native cotton goods was 17i per cent., as shown in detail from 
p. 8 to p. 10 of my Report upon the Transit Duties. 


(>639. Were not India cottons paying 17& per cent, duty in India, while the 
English were paying 5 per cent. ? , 

English cottons paid only 2|> per cent, on their importation into India. It vvas 
a great injustice that heavy duties were levied upon the cottons of India in India, 
and that another heavy duty was levied uppn them when imported into England, 
'flie great desideratum in the trade between India and England is to develope the. 
exportable commodities of India, the deficiency of which is the most effectual 
limit to our trade with India. To whatever extent India may have exportahle 
commodities to send to England will be the consumption of English inanufactuies 
in India.,,yr; ; .. n:; .[ 

(>(>40. Earl of Etlenborongh.] is it not calculated that, in addition to the returns 
from India, for what is exported to India, India has to remit to this country large 
suras every year, to the amount of nearly a million and a half ? 

Much more than that; 1 think exceeding three millions lor the Government 
only, besides all the private remittances. If we take the Government remittances 
at three millions, and private remittances at half that, we have the sum of four 
millions and a half to he remitted every year from India to Ln gland, which forms 
a great incubus upon the Indian trade. 1 beg to refer again, on this point, to nvy 
Report upon the Transit Duties, p. 159 , to p. 163, and to the Summary in the 
A kstract, at p. 16, 

6641. A portion of the remittance on Government account is in payment of 

the stores and other articles fu'rnished ? " 

Yes ; and in payment of civil and military pensions, for which good service lias 

been rendered. -k'H \ { [' 

6642. Lord Mvnt Eagle.] What portion of that remittance is in bullion ? 

IN one; 
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a little spare money, he puts it into the-shape of gold and silver trinkets for liis 
wives and daughters. 

t ; ' • A-;jftjk; 1] 1 . • / 

6643. Chairman.'] Will you proceed with vour suggestions for the extension of 
education ? ' > 

I think the tiiiie has arrived for . Extending to India the system of conditional 



India; ! but having- lately been employed, with Sir Stafford Northcote, in investi¬ 
gating the establishment aiitl the mode of transacting the business of the Com¬ 
mittee of Education, I have arrived at a completo conviction npOn the subject; 
so much so, that I think that the sptem might be transferred to India almost 
without alteration, with the single difference that all possible cultivatfon of the 
vernacular languages should be added to English instruction. I would establish 
an inspection by carefully selected inspectors; feting under the Comfoil of Educa¬ 
tion. I would make grants For building schools, for books and apparatus, in aid 
of certified teachers’ salaries, for scholars and pupil teachers, dhd for Qubeu’s 
schdlars to be sent up to training schools, at which schoolmasters should be trained. 
I consider that more may be done in the present, state of India by encouraging, 
developing and organizing the existing educational resources, and resources which 
may easily be called out, than by direct means of instruction. The elements which 
we hfl!ve to work upon are already considerable. Every English station is a Centre of 
benevolent actionfor the servant's of the Company and the other Europeans take 
a very laudable iriterest in the education of the natives. It is a prevailing habit 
and feeling among them. The natives who have been educated according to tile 
European mode, having the zeal of new converts, and having caught something of 
the diffusive benevolence of .Christianity w ith which English literature is deeply 
imbued,' show a great desire to extend the means of instruction. This desire, to give 
instruction, however, was long precedent to merely English instruction. It forms a 
native tradition. It is one of the good parts of the Brahininical system; their 
Sastras are full of injunctions to give instruction to the extent, of every person's 
ability. A. Sanscrit sloke to this effect at mice occurs to my mind : “;Sarvesham 
bva riauanam, brahma-danam yisishyatb”—“ Of all gifts, the gift of knowledge, 
and especially the gift of religious knowledge, is the most important.” That feeling 
is deeply implanted in the habits of thought of the natives, and has in all ages 
led to the establishment, of seminaries of instruction, and the maintenance of 
numerous individual teachers both in town arid coimtry. Under the new and 
diffusive system of learning which we impart, the same feeling is appearing in many 
gratifying ways, and especially ih extending instruction to all classes, instead of 
confining it to the Brahmin. If we give encouragement to this disposition, as 

tall security, ill the manner 1 have 


we ought, and give the native community 

described, that their educational endowments wall be well administered arid well 
looked after, there cannot be a doubt that we shall have zemindars, village com¬ 
munities and native merchants and bankers coming forward in various parts of the 
coimtry to support our efforts. The noble foundations of tlie I loogly College 
and of Pacheapah’s College at Madras, Goor Mohan Addy’s School at Calcutta, and 
Jey Karain’s School at Beuares. occur to me as instances in point, besides several 
others that might be mentioned. There is also the magnificent Martiniere, founded 
at Calcutta, by-a Frenchman. settled in India; and some institutions have been 
endowed by private English gentlemen. 

6044. Eord Monkaglc of Brandon.] It has been suggested in evidence given 
before the Committee, that whilst the native is exceedingly quick of apprehen¬ 
sion, and eveu precocious up to a certain time of life, it is found that after that 
his faculties decay, and that the knowledge which he lias acquired ceases to be 
turned to any good account, or to be available ; is that your opinion, and if it be, 
what is the cause of that, in your judgment ? 

No, it is not my opinion; we take the native vontlis from the midst of a very- 
inferior and corrupt state of society; we introduce them to a pure and elevated 
literature; and after they leave our schools they return to their old state of society. 

(20. as.) u 3 1 believe 
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Sxr^m'rtv'lyan, i believe that wliat your Lordship describes takes place in some degree in all 
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cotartrfes, even in England. Youth is the period of gprightliness ami amiability;’ 
rmtriv a lively hoy turns out a dull man. tn other countries, such as Germany:, 
where educated young men do not pass into the sitae active state of society as 
they do here, and where they cannot take an active interest in the government of 
the* country as they do hero in England, we see it more perceptibly ; but so far as 
this result takes place in India in a greater degree than in other countries, I attri¬ 
bute it to the cause which I have mentioned, and I conceive that it should be met 
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and provided for in several ways. In the first place, I would commence education 
earlier; I would establish infant schools: there is no doubt that the natives are 
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precocious, that they are very early developed. European children in that climate 
ate developed sooner than they are in this country; so that it is desirable to form 
their habits in very early life; but the main thing is to open to them a proper field 
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very early life; but the main thing is to open to them a proper field 
of mental and moral activity in after-life. We should do that, by taking them up 
again when they have finished their school education, and giving them a profes¬ 
sional training in ; law, medicine, civil engineering, apd other special branches of 
knowledge, calculated to make them good servants to the State, and useful members 
of society; and we should encourage a wholesome mental activity in the pursuits 
of literature, science and the fine arts. All the avenues to employment in the 
service of the State should be opened to them, for the public service in India is a 
far more extensive field than it is here. The Government embraces much more, 
and is a much more powerful and extensive machine tlpm it is in England. 

6645. You would carry into effect, practically, the 87tli clause of the last Act? 


Certainly. We should also encourage them to assist us in improving our adminis-* 
trative institutions, and also in improving their own social institutions, which has 
already commenced. I will read a very interesting extract from a letter from 
Mrs. Haeborlm (the widow of a learned and exemplary German missionary), 
who is the Superintendent of the Female School at Calcutta, established by 
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11,18 uaxeuijui marcu * ow . Baptist Mission at Barrisaul is very flourish- 

ing. The missionaries are very active and persevering. A Bengali translation of 
Robinson Crusoe is extensively read in the villages thereabout; and even women, 
who I suppose never knew more than of a World 10 miles in circumference, now talk 
of the wonders of the far islands of the Pacific. Education certainly makes rapid 
steps; and although not as direct in its operations on the heart as the Gospel, yet 
it is a powerful auxiliary in reducing the idolatrous system, with all its baneful 
influence on the moral and social condition, to a heap of withering ruins, which the 
•breath of a few years may have scattered so as to leave its former place unknown. 
You raav have noticed in some Calcutta paper the efforts making to abolish the 
custom of early marriages, and to establish the re-marriage of widows. . These 
will, indeed, he great boons, and do more than all police regulations. Dr. Mowat., 
it appears, has also carried the measure of locating native doctors at tire principal 
Ghats to prevent the so-called Ghat murders. The splendid new Fever Hospital is 
now occupied ; and if grand and lofty apartments, and every facility to promote 
comfort and cleanliness can do anything, disease should fly at the very sight of 
this Palace of Health.” I read this, to show that, Besides employing the natives 
in the service of the Government, we ought to stimulate their activity, as far as 
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we can do so with propriety, in improving their social institutions, which has already 
been commenced in the maimer described, by discouraging early marriages which 
are at the root of polygamy, and by introducing the re-marriage of widows, which - 
goes to the root of Suttee, and many other cruel and degrading practices, I he 
Parsecs have also solicited our assistance to place their laws relating to marriage (it 
being uncertain whether they at present admit of polygamy or not) on a reasonable 
and civilized footing. 

6646. Earl of Ellenborought] In the case of early marriages, is it not the fact 
that the connexion between the parties does not take place at a premature age? 

Too soon; before they become properly matured and developed, and always 
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6647. Lord Monteaglc of Brandon.] Referring to the provisions of the 87th 
clause in the last Act, commonly called Lord William Bentinck s Clause, is it 
possible to declare in more direct words the entire eligibility of the natives of India 
to office than is done in that clause ? 
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.... . — --- .^plication of that clause is a matter of discretion, to 

be administered according- to the nature of the case; but that the clause itself lavs 
down the principle of entire and unqualified eligibility ? 

»/r vT D ° ^ 0U . recolIec< : tliat d was 80 discussed on its introduction, and that 
Mr. Macaulay referred to it as that wise, benevolent and noble clause, which enacts 
that no natives of India shall, by reason of their descent or religion, be incapable 
of holding ofiic<?; and that lie added, that to the last day of his life be should be 
proud of having been one of those who assisted in framing it ? 

ft was so. fie was seconded in India by the Governor-general, Lord William 
JBentinck, and, as both in private and public duty bound, 1 must bear iny testiinouv 
to Lord W iiliam Jlontiuck, tluit although the houour of having established our 
dominion in India belongs to others, to Lord William Leuthick belongs the great 
praise of having placed our dominion in India on its proper foundation, in site 
recognition of the great principle that India is to be governed for the benefit of 
the Indians, and that the advantages which we derive from it should only be such 
as are incidental and inferential from that course of proceeding; though the law's 
of God are so happily adjusted tliat, in benefiting-the natives, we also benefit our¬ 
selves; and wc can adopt no course so much fer tile benefit of our nation as 
by stri ving directly and immediately, and with the most single mind, to benefit 
the natives of India. Your Lordships will allow me to mention these additional 
services which Lord William Bentinck performed for India: he restored the finances 
of India at the expense of popularity after the Burmese war; he reduced the sala- 
ries of the civil servants, 

6650, J^arl of. tihoTouyIt. j JDid he not malto ^reat reductions under orders 
from home, and yet never threw'upon the Home Government the unpopularity 
which attached to those reductions, but took it upon himself? 

He did so; that quite belonged to his character; he was, I was going to say, 
the most honest man I ever met with. In another remarkable instance he adopted 
exactly the course of proceeding described in the. last question : lie allowed the 
perfect freedom of the Press; he sowed the seed; be nursed it to maturity; he 
bore all the personal inconveniences, such as they were, which were the result 
of i t . ‘ 

t>t»51. Did he ever endeavour to gain favour with the Press, by affording it in¬ 
formation, of a secret nature, from the Government despatches ? 

fie never did so ; but he supplied it with public information on various points 
relating to the administration of the country, which was attended with the greatest 
possible benefit. With the nobility of nature which belonged to him, lie allowed 
the fruits of this course of conduct to be reaped by his successor, and left Sir 
Charles Metcalfe to give the legal sanction to the freedom of the Press in India ; 
and thereby he conferred upon India and the whole Empire this great .additional 
benefit, that the freedom of the Press in India, instead of depending entirely upon 
Lord William Beutmek’s personal sanction, now depends upon Lord Wiiliarii Bentinck. 
as an English statesman, and upon Sir Charles Metcalfe, an Indian statesman 
of great authority, who had always been remarkable for the conservative views 
taken by him of Indian affairs; and the freedom of the Press lias thereby been 
placed upon such a solid foundation that it is not likely again to be shaken. He 
also reduced the salaries of the civil servants, especially putting an end to the-high 
salaries in the salt and opium departments, which were the only situations which 
approached to the character of sinecures in India ; and by that and other means 
he corrected the extravagant habits which prevailed among the Europeans, and 
introduced a moderate and frugal mode of life, which has since been of the greatest 
public and private advantage. He promulgated what is commonly called “ The 
Merit-fostering Minute,” by which promotions in the public service were made 
dependent upon merit and efficiency instead of upon mere seniority. He established 
tne Sadder Court of Appeal and the Sudder Board of Revenue in the North- 
Western Provinces, which was the germ of the separate Government of Agra. He 
promoted the settlement of the land revenue of the North-Western Provinces 
33 -) x; 4 which 




export and: import duties of* I ndia ; lie Cv*,,^.- 

- n allized the rates of postage throughout India. He ostahl 
freedom of the Press. He recommended the free settlement ( 


interior, which, up to that time, had heen strongly objected to 
authorities, fie promoted the advancement of the Natives to office 
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established the principle of native agency on a nrm foundation, ! 
made the Judicial Establishments adequate to the transaction of t 
the country, thereby, by one operation, effecting two great objects, Of 
of employment to the Natives in their own country, and also greatly u 
judicial system, and making it adequate for the transaction ot the legal bi 
the country. He took active measures for the better education of the Natl 
established the Medical College, anfl effected the great object of overcon....,, 
prejudices of the Natives against dissection and European Medical instruction. tie 
appointed a Government Commission to inquire into the state and condition of in¬ 
digenous eduction, to ascertain, vtfth all attainable accuracy, the preserit state of 
instruction in the Native institutions and in Native society. Me abolished buttee, 
and he abrogated the forfeiture of aticestral real property on conversion to Christi¬ 
anity, in tlie Bengal and Agra Provinces, by Regulation 7 of 183*-, uineh has 
since been extended, hv Act 21 of 1850, to the whole of India. Anotliei great 
feature of his administration is. that- he devoted himself entirely to the arts of 
place, and did not seek the honours and rewards which always attend a successful 
war. For these reasons, the name of Lord William Bentinck will always he held 
in veneration by the Natives of India. 


0652. Lord Ashburton'] Do you think it is creditable on the part of any states¬ 
man to try a perilous legislative experiment at the close of his government, and to 
leave his successor to encounter all its difficulties ? 

Not to make art experiment which is really perilous. 

6653. Did not Lord William Bentinck make two dangerous experiments; first,, 
by giving entire liberty to the Press; and, secondly, by the abolition of the pums i- 
meut of flogging in the army ? * 

I do not consider the giving entire freedom to the Iress at all as a ,<Iangeious 
experiment; but, on the contrary, I conceive that it was indispensable for the safe 
and effectual administration of India. 1 conceive that with a free Press winch 
makes the Government acquainted with the wants and feelings of the people, and 
«*jves them the earliest information of any discontent which may be seething in any 
part of the country, we are in a much safer condition than we were with a re¬ 
stricted Press, when great evils might suddenly appear without any previous 
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6654. Do vou think it was creditable in Sir Charles Metcalfe to use tlie power 
which he exercised hut for a few months, in order to get rid of the restrictions and 
securities upon the freedom of the Press which had been established by his pre- 

dU ^°Cliarles Metcalfe, and many others in common with him, believed, t-liat 


Sir unarms Metcatre, ana main utuera *«. -V 

there were no dangers, and that, therefore, tlie securities referred to were not re- 


mere were no nangeio, «nu iu«i, ---— 

quired ; and, moreover, they thought that those so-called securities were them¬ 
selves the greatest of all dangers. For violent measures for the purpose o pie- 
venting free discussion, and inflicting- deportation or other severe penalties for 
discussing the measures of Government, are the most dangerous of ail measures. 


6655. I)o you think it was justifiable for Sir Charles Metcalfe, as a mere locum 
end id —a temporary holder of power—to take so serious a step as lie then took r. 

The experiment had been fully worked out in Lord William Bentinck s time; it 
lad been entirely tried. There had been complete freedom of the Press for several 
rears before, and it was considered to have completely succeeded ; and so far from 
ts being thought that Sir Charles Metcalfe was premature in what lie did, the 
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genera opinion was, that Lord William Bentinck stoppedslmrt of wlrnt the c.mim- 
Btances required in not doing it in liis time; so that bir Charles Metcalfes pro- 
©ceding was considered merely as the complement of Lord William Bentinck s, ant 
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giving additional testimony to the soundness of the course of proceeding adopted 
by Lord William Beutinck. 

i 

6656. Lord Mont Eagle.'] Were there any urgent reasons which compelled Sir 
Charles Metcalfe to abolish the restriction on the Press without waiting for his 
successor ? 

The Government of India is never considered to be in abeyance. It is held in 
India that the full powerss of Government are possessed by acting Governors - 
general quite as much as by the permanently appointed Governors-general, and in 
some respects Acting Governors-general arc more competent, inasmuch as they 
have a long previous Indian experience; whereas a Governor-general sent out 
from England generally comes out quite new to Indian affairs. So far from being 
considered as a circumstance involving danger, that Sir Charles Metcalfe adopted 
this measure during his interim Government, it was held to be a great additional 
proof of the soundness and correctness of the measure, that he, with his long Indian 
experience, took upon himself the responsibility of passing the measure. 

6657. But still there was no urgent reason at the moment why it could not have 
waited till his successor arrived ? 

The general impression in India was, that it was desirable that Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe, who had had so much better opportunities of forming a correct judgment 
upon the subject, should take upon himself the responsibility of doing it, than that 
lie should leave it to his successor, who would have had to serve a long noviciate in 
India before he could pretend to form a judgment upon the question. It would 
have been a cowardly dereliction of duty in Sir Charles Metcalfe if, being entrusted, 
as lie was, with the full powers of the Government, and entertaining, as he did, 
a conscientious belief, founded upon his long personal experience, that a free Press 
was a safe arid beneficial institution for British India, he had shrunk from the re¬ 
sponsibility of giving effect to this opinion. 

6658. Earl of EUenliorough.] How was that general opinion in India expressed; 
was it by the Press itself which benefited by the change r 

It was expressed by the body of the superior cultivation and intelligence of 
India, which resides principally in the civil and military services. At that time 
there was no restriction on the servants of the Company freely discussing everv 
measure of public interest in the Press ; and the prevailing public opinion, as ex¬ 
pressed both by the Press and iu private society, was, that it was clearly Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s duty to give his seal to the experiment which had been successfully tried 
by Lord William Bentinek. 

6659. Of course the editors of the newspapers w r ere very glad to have that 
freedom, and expressed their satisfaction at it ? 

Not only they, but Europeans of all classes, both in the Company’s Service and 
those who were not in the Company’s Service, felt great satisfaction in this freedom, 
and made the most valuable use of it. At that time every subject of public in¬ 
terest was discussed in a very beneficial manner in the public papers, and public 
questions of all kinds were prepared and worked out in the public Press before the 
Government took its decision upon them. I may give a single instance : the 
abolition of the Transit Duties is entirely owing to the freedom of the Press. 

6660. Was it not owing to Lord William Bentinek sending you to make 
inquiries upon the subject which was followed by your report, and by the Act of the 
Government abolishing those duties ? 

If my report had remained unpublished, and had merely undergone the usual 
course of official discussion, years might have passed before the Transit and Town 
Duties would have been abolished; but, instead of that, the report was published, 
and everybody at once felt that the system was Condemned, and was merely waiting 
for execution. When Mr. Rosse in the Upper Provinces took upon himself to 
abolish the Inland Custom-houses there, everybody felt that he was only anticipa¬ 
ting by a short period what must inevitably have been done. 

6661. Lord Mont Eagle.] Does the Press in India in the least represent the 
feelings of the Natives ? 

It does, substantially and effectually. The experience of the administration 
resides principally in the civil and military services, especially in the civil service; 
and it is one of the creditable characteristics of the civil service that they identify 
themselves with native interests iu a very remarkable degree. If vour Lord- 
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ship were to read the discussions which took place in those days, the senes of 
letters signed “A Friend to India,” which were written by the I lonourable f^ene 
Shore, and what was commonly called the “ Indophilus Correspondence, and the 
newspaper called “ The Friend of India,” which for nearly 20 years lias discussed 
Indian affairs with a remarkable degree of enlightenment and ability, greatly to 
the benefit of the country, and the Calcutta Review, answering to the Ldinhurgli 
and Quarterly Reviews here, you would see that Indian interests (by which mean 
the interests of the native community) are discussed in as honest and effective a 
manner as if the natives themselves had conducted the discussion. Mam circum¬ 
stances make the civil servants identify themselves with the natives. In the tot 
nl ice they are a sort of official monks. They are debarred by the terms of their 
service from private trading or business of any kind. They have nothing but their 
official employments to look to ; and it is of great consequence to them that then 

administration should be successful. They are very 

„ n d associate freely and familiarly with the natives. The principal subjects 
of *public interest in India are Indian interests, and those are discussed on their 
meriTS V^^tory manner. The civil servants are British statesmen 
educate 1 in Political Economy, Jurisprudence and other sciences which minister to 
the art of Government, and they are not diverted from the performance of their 
duty to the natives by any party considerations. 

6662 Earl of Eller,borough.} Have you ever known any subject treated with 

,0 ranch excitement in the Indian Pre«» astodminutMO of 

T remember very little discussion on that subject in the 1 rtss, while the 1 ress 
was free I well remember the time when half batta was introduced , and there 
were then serious munmmngs, and alarming consequent** were 
that relates to an earlier period-airi there ,«asM pubted,teu*on ottheanbj^t. 
os far as I recollect. During Lord William Bentincks, Sn CharlM iVletcates, 
ll Lori Auckland's Governments, the Press was amply supplied w. I. selects ot 
nnlto disci,ssion, and with valuable public information. The public knowledge of 
he country resides in the organs of the Government, in the minds and mcmoiies 
of the SvlLis, and they wt™ allowed freely to discuss 

flii« state of freedom of which I am speaking, and I feai also ot late jeais, since 
tho old restrictions on the freedom of discussion have been renewed so tar as the 
servants of the Company are concerned, the Press has beentoced into • »g'£* 
ann _l t:„ f , of discussion. The necessary consequence ot cariymg 011 tne uovun 
ntrnl on a principle of secrecy, and of not allowing the information concerning the 
ordinary administration of the Government to go before the public, is, that the 
Press is forced into personal questions, partly for want of more legitimate subjects 
of discussion and partly in consequence of the irritation which this state of distrust 
IdSr3ratL, but it was not so in my time. 1 can mention another 
remarkable case in which the public interests were subserved by freedom of dis- 
2a had been employed by Lord WiBkun Ben track to prepare a scheme of 
detailed amusements for opening the navigation of the Indus, the first foundation 
ofw ffeh wSid by Lord Eltenborough. A copy of this paper was sent by the 
Governor-general to Lord Clare, who was then Governor of Bombay, and he sent 
it to the Bombav newspapers ; and as comments of various kinds appeared upon it, 
explanations were requUl for the successful understanding of the measure Upon 
this ^commenced iTseries of letters, signed " Indophilus,” directed to that parti¬ 
cular obiect • hut I found, before I had gone far, that I had got possession of the 
public ear and mind, and that I might turn this to very valuable account. I had 
recently returned to Calcutta from the Upper Provinces, with a very«treng impr^- 
sion of the great evils of the then existing land revenue system, ami of the uno|* 
taintv and absence of all security of property consequent upon the tet v set¬ 

tlements then made from year to year; audit 

^L^^Ktofgeneml of the Conunissioners, Collectors 

S t'S property. 1 accordingly directed the series of Mg*** 
letters to that object; null I think I do not «y too mod, m assert.,,? that the 
IffteTwhich W produced on public opinion by those letters had a man,test ten- 

moderate and'satisfactory settlement. For although the 
coram, mitytohe acted upon by public discussion in Indies small m number, t 
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is very influential; and if you can only convince a single Settlement Collector that 
his duty and liis interest require that he should make moderate settlements, and 
that if he makes unreasonable demands from the Ryots he will get no thanks from 
the Government, and will be certainly reprobated by his countrymen, you attain a 
great object; and you make all the difference in a large district, embracing hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of people, whether they, and their children after them, are to 
live in security and abundance, or are to be pinched for the means of subsistence, 
and to live from band to mouth. 

6663. Lord Mont Eagle.'] What you have stated shows, that in good hands 
the Press is very useful ; but it does not show that it is any exponent of the 
Native views of the country ? 

I mention this as one instance; but speaking generally, the tenor and general 
effect of the writing in the public papers at that time was such as I have de¬ 
scribed, and views such as I have mentioned became prevailing and predominant ia 
consequence of this public discussion. 

6664. Did the Press ever represent Native views ? 

Those are Native views. They are better than the pure, genuine Native views; 
because, perhaps, if the majority of the Natives expressed their o wn views of their 
interests, they would be much less enlightened. If the Natives generally took part 
in public discussion, they would to a great extent advocate the restoration of Suttee 
and the abrogation of the laws for establishing liberty of conscience, and preventing a 
person's property from being confiscated when lie changes his faith; and they 
would stand up for Ghat murder, infanticide, and so forth.' Those are the prevail¬ 
ing opinions of' the Natives. But in proportion as the Natives become educated 
and enlightened, they become qualified to take part in this beneficial European 
public discussion; they do take part in it now; they read those newspaper 
discussions of which I have spoken to a great extent, and they take some part in 
them. I remember two English papers at Calcutta that were maintained on those 
principles; they advocated those interests in the manner I have described, sometimes 
with considerable ability. One was called “ The Reformer,” which was the organ 
of Dwarkanath Thakoor, and other intelligent Natives of Ram Mohun Roy’s 
party; and there was another called “The Inquirer,” edited by the Rev. Krishna 
Banerjee, who has since been ordained a clergyman of the Episcopal Church. 

6665. Chairman .] In short, you consider that the interests of the Natives were 
represented in a somewhat similar way as the interests of a client are represented 
by an advocate, who takes a more enlightened view of the client’s interests than 
he does himself? 

Yes, that is a very satisfactory illustration. 

6666 . Earl of Harrowby .] Did the Press help you in your battle for the intro¬ 
duction of'the English language as a medium of instruction? 

Yes. I have given to the Chairman a series of printed correspondence extracted 
entirely from 'the Calcutta newspapers, except so far as it is a reprint of a Report 
of the Committee of Public Instruction for the year 1835, which also appeared in 
the newspapers, in which this subject is discussed, and we derived the greatest 
help from it. ° 

6667. Earl of Elknborough .] In the discussions winch have been going- on in 
the newspapers at Bombay and elsewhere in India for the last three months, about 
the removal of two Judges, has any one said a word about the public interests 
in the matter; has it not entirely borne upon the loss of emolument by two 
gentlemen ? 

I have not read those discussions; but the independence of the Judicial Bench 
is a subject of great public importance. 

6668 . Has it been put forward in those discussions in the newspapers ? 

I have seen it put forward in letters from Bombay, published in the English 
newspapers. ’ 

6669. CliairmanJ] Will you proceed with your suggestions ? 

T was describing the elements to be acted upon by means of this system of 
conditional assistance for the purpose of education, and ! mentioned the European 
communities at the principal stations. The Native judicial and administrative 
officers are many of them very intelligent, and the Native gentry, and the wealthy 
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'revehjan, classes generally, are very mucli disposed to form endowments for the purpose of 
K.C.B. education, and they will do it to a great extent if they obtain satisfactory security 
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that the endowments will be properly administered under the superintendence of 
the Go vernment. 


6670 . Lord Mont Eaglc\] Is there auv surveillance over those endowments ? 

At present there is not; but I would establish surveillance and inspection; so 
that I would both assist the endowment by adding public funds to theirs, in certain 
proportions, and on certain conditions, and I would also secure their being properly 
administered by a regular system of inspection arid report. 


6671. Is not what you have now proposed exactly the national system of edu¬ 
cation in Ireland ? . 

It is; but 1 consider the English system a more perfect model, because it depends 
more upon local means. The Irish system is practically more entirely supported 
by the Government. I give the preference to the English system, merely because 
it depends more upon local efforts and resources. Another very important element 
consists of the Missionary schools; for although their principal object is the con¬ 
version of the Natives to'Christianity, yet With and for that object they give the 
Native youth a very well-devised and well-grounded system of English instruction. 


6672. Would you give pecuniary assistance to those schools ? 

I would assist them as I would all other schools, in reference to the secular 
instruction given by them. The Committee of the Council in England deal pre¬ 
cisely on that principle with all the schools connected with them, except the schools 
of the Church of England and the Church of Scotland, and the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. In the case of all other schools they do not interfere at all with the 
religious instruction given ; and their Inspectors do not report upon the religious 
instruction; and the examination of the masters and pupil teachers, and Queen’s 
scholars, are not conducted with reference to religion. I therefore conceive that 
the system of the Committee of Council is quite as applicable to Missionary schools 
in India, as it is to all the schools in connexion With the Council in England, except 
the classes of schools 1 have mentioned. 


6673. Lord Wynford.] Has not the Government given a pledge that they 
would not interfere in procuring proselytism, and would they not forfeit the pledge 
by giving assistance to the Missionary schools? 

The Government has given such a pledge, and it is of the highest consequence 
that that pledge should bo strictly maintained, in spirit as well as in letter; but I 
consider that it would in no. respect be infringed, either in spirit or in letter, by the 
course I propose. 

6674. Lord Mont Eagle.'] Would the Missionary schools consent to separato 

secular and religious instruction ? . 

I conceive that it is not necessary that they should be separated. I do not 
imagine that the religious and secular instruction are separated in the numerous 
classes of schools assisted and inspected bv the Committee of Council in England, 
where the Inspectors do not interfere with religion. 

6675. If you cannot separate secular from religious instruction, can you give 
assistance to one part of the instruction without the other r 

It depends upon what is meant by separation. The Missionary schools have two 
characters, one religious with reference to an ultimate object, the other secular 
with reference to a considerable proportion of the means employed. It Mould be 
the business of the Inspectors to ascertain liow far those secular means are properly 
carried out with the effect of giving a good practical secular education. . I con¬ 
ceive that they may satisfy themselves on that point without at all inquiring into 
the religious instruction given. 

6676. Bv examining the pupils on secular subjects of instruction - 

Yes. 


6677. Earl of Harrowbi/.] All that von argue for is, that because religion is 
taught in a school, that should not deprive the managers of assistance from the 

State if secular learning is also well taught in it ? 

Yes, that is my argument. I may further illustrate it by saying that, supposing 
this svstem to be established, the numerous Mahomedan and Hindoo seminaries 
in which the whole body of Hindoo learning, sacred and profane, and in which the 
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whole body of Arabian learning, sacred and profane (for it is well known that they 
are mixed up together), are taught, also will come in for their share of assistance, 
and the Government inspectors will in like manner regard them only in their 
secular capacity. They will not inquire what Hindoo or Mahomedan religious 
tenets are taught in those schools, but whether they give a good Sanscrit and 
vernacular education, or a good Arabic and Persian vernacular education. The 
plan which I propose I conceive to be applicable to all seminaries, so far as they 
give secular instruction, and no further, in the same way as I propose that there 
should be a system of University examination in secular learning for all comers, 
however they may have been educated, whether in .Missionary schools, or in 
Sanscrit or Arabic schools. 

C678. Are you aware that it appears that in the Missionary schools there are 
about 95,000 children being educated, while, there are only 25,000 altogether in 
the Government schools in all India? 

That may he so; but it must be remembered that the great majority of the 
children educated by the Missionaries receive only a limited vernacular education. 
The Missionaries, even in their secular capacity, form a most important element in 
the enlightenment and improvement of India; and there is one capacity in which 
they are taking a most interesting and valuable part, which is, in assisting in the 
formation of a vernacular literature. If inquiry were made, I dare say it would be 
found that the translation of Robinson Crusoe, referred to in Mrs. Hscberlins, 
letter, was made by a missionary; but however that may be, the Missionaries have 
happily discovered the importance, in the formation of the mind of India, of the 
vernacular languages and literature, and they are directing great attention to them. 
They are cultivating them, and laying the foundations of a very valuable literature, 
which will be of a highly pure and moral kind, quite independently of its religious 
usefulness. 

6679. You are aware that there are considerable alterations progressively going 
on, even in the languages of India themselves ? 

The languages of India themselves must rapidly change : Persian has practically 
disappeared; Arabic and Sanscrit retain a slender hold upon the country. If the 
laws should be codified, they will cease to be cultivated for auy practical purposes, 
so much so that it will become incumbent upon the State to preserve the know¬ 
ledge of those languages, and the cultivation of them, as containing the ancient 
system of learning and religion of the country. 

6680. Lord Mont Eaglet] Do you anticipate, then, that without the State 
interfering to preserve the knowledge of those languages, they would completely 
die out • 

I expect so. 

6681. Ettrl of Harrowhj .] Persian and Arabic are foreign languages in India? 

Arabic is not spoken in common, nor is it learned to any extent, except a smat¬ 
tering of it for religious purposes by tbe-Mahomedans. Sanscrit, no doubt, has 
higher claims, as it is the foundation of all the Hindoo languages; but still it is a 
dead language, and it is a most difficult language. A whole life is required to learn 
it property; and when, in consequence of the codification of the laws, there will no 
longer be any necessity for learning it, it will cease to be cultivated to an extent of 
which we are little aware; and I think it will seriously become the duty of the 
State to found professorships and scholarships, with a view to preserve and cultivate 
it, as containing the ancient religious and social system of the country, and as being 
a key to the popular usages and opinions. The existing Sanscrit Colleges at Cal¬ 
cutta and Benares might be maintained for this purpose; but some change would he 
required in their plans of study, in order to adapt them to the object of preserving, 
and, as far as may be desirable, making more generally known the whole of the 
ancient literature, science, law and religion of the country. The Hindoo poetry 
and philosophy alone would require the attention of several literary men. 

6682. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Did the Mahomedan conquerors generally 
adopt the languages of the population amongst whom they came in India ? 

Ihey did; but they introduced Arabic as the religious language in every part of 
the world. Every Mahomedan learns a smattering of Arabic in order to say his 
prayers, just as the Roman Catholics learn Latin for the same purpose. Then they 
introduced Persian, and spoke it to some extent; but by degrees the Persian sub- 
(20. 32 .) x 3 sided 
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sided into the Hiiulostanee, and formed a mixed language, which is known as 
Oordoo, or the camp language, but more commonly as Hindostanee. 

6683. Earl of EUenborough.~} Just as French merged in English in our 
language l 

Yes. - 

6684 Lord fVhamdife.'] Arc Oordoo and Hindostanee the same language? 

Oordoo and Hindostanee are Arabicised and Persianised Hindostanee, as dis¬ 
tinguished from Hindee, which is pure Hindostanee derived straight from the 
Sanscrit, and spoken by the country people. Then I think it exceedingly desirable 
that efficient English normal schools should be established. The craving for in¬ 
struction is so extensive and so great that the supply of schoolmasters is quite 
insufficient, and teaching as a science, I mean the art of instruction itself, is m a 
backward state in India, and requires to be cultivated; therefore I would establish 
English normal schools; I would also establish vernacular normal schools, the 
art'of teaching the vernacular languages is even more deficient than flu; teaching 
of English. Then I would establish a sort of service of education on the model of 
the civil and military services, with a properly regulated scale of salaries am 
furlough, and pension for the masters whom we shall have to draw from England, 
with modified arrangements suited to masters engaged in India. For some time to 
come we must draw a considerable number of highly qualified and superior masters 
from England, and for that purpose it is necessary that fixed terms of service, 
including a furlough and pension, should be offered to them; and, proceeding 
on these principles, from the English to the vernacular language from the upper 
and middle to the lower classes, and from town to country (the towns being 
always the centre of power and influence, to which the natives in the surrounding 
districts resort), I would go on to the establishment of vernacular schools to the 
utmost possible extent, so as to educate the whole body of the people; engrafting 
upon them, whenever called for, the means of learning the elements of English. 
Lastly, a sufficient sum should be annually appropriated from the public revenue for 
the purpose of educating the natives. The sum at present given is beggarly and 
contemptible in the extreme, totally unworthy of the object, and the only excuse 
for it is, that heretofore we have been divided as to the best means of educating 
the natives. But now that we know what our object is, and wliafc our plan ought 
to be, a considerable annual appropriation ought to be made out of the revenue of 
India, and the sum so appropriated should be fairly apportioned among the different 
Presidencies and subordinate districts. In making these recommendations, I 
have assumed that the plan founded 011 the Resolution of March 183o will be 
carried out by improving the existing Government seminaries at the zillah stations 
until they deserve to be called Colleges, and by founding others where they are 

required. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 

Two o’clock. 
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Die Jovis, c 23° Jumi 1853 . 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Earl of Albemarle. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

Earl of Stradbroke. 
Earl of Ellen borough. 
Lord Mont Eagle. 

Lord Colchester. 


Lord Wharncliffe. 

Lord Wynpord. 

Lord Ashburton. 

Lord Stanley of Alderloy. 
Lord Mortgagee of Brandon. 


LORD STANLEY of Alderley in the Chair. 


SIR CHARLES EDWARD TREVELYAN, K.C.B., is further examined 

as follows : 

6685. Chairman .] IS there anything in the evidence which you gave upon the 
former occasion with respect to which you wish to give any explanation ? 

I should wish, in reference to the questions that were asked me as to the em¬ 
ployment of the English language in diplomatic correspondence with the Native 
Chiefs, to read the following extract from a treatise I wrote at Kotah, in the year 
1880, and which was published at Calcutta in 1834: “ Similar advantages will 
attend the introduction of the English language into the Political Department of 
the Government. Our allies will place more implicit confidence in what they 
know to be a genuine and original expression of our sentiments, a transcript of 
what we write ourselves, without any possibility existing of alteration or perversion. 
They are also well aware that when European officers are obliged to express their 
sentiments and wishes in their own language, they are generally more precise and 
more attentive, both to the general tenor of what they write, and to the choice of 
particular expressions, than in the Persian letters which are written under their 
direction. On the other hand, it will be an equal satisfaction and source of confi¬ 
dence to them to know that the representation of their case is thoroughly under¬ 
stood by the European officer, and that the point and substance of what they say r 
is neither lost in a translation, nor misunderstood from an imperfect knowledge of 
the original; all which combined will add to the weight and impression of our 
political correspondence, and will proportionally facilitate the accomplishment of 
the object it has in view, whether it be to inculcate general principles or particular 
injunctions—to express good-will and a friendly disposition, approbation, disappro¬ 
bation, and the like.”—And then I added, in a note, “ Runjeet Singh attaches 
extraordinary value to the English letter which he received from Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, which he naturally considers to be a more genuine expression of the senti¬ 
ments of our Government than the fulsome and hackneyed professions of our 
Persian correspondence, which are always considered as a matter of course.” That 
"as the letter which went with the horses presented by his Majesty William the 
Fourth to Runjeet Singh.—■“ The other day, also, we had a striking instance of the 
superior confidence which the Native States place in English correspondence, in 
the case of Jeypoor, where the authorities desired to write to the Governor-general 
in English, in order that they might be sure that his Lordship received a correct 
representation of what they intended to say; and they were deterred from doing 
so, through fear of offending the agent.” I will read one more short extract, in 
order to show some of the fruits of this system : “ About a year and a half ago, it 
was intimated to the Ministers of the Bhurtpoor State, that the British Govern¬ 
ment expected them to give a proper education to its ward, the minor Rajah ” (who 
(20.33.) x 4 had 
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had been placed by us in the Guddce, on the expulsion of Durjun Saul), “ under 
the idea, I believe, that he would be made to commence the study of Persian. To 
this requisition the Ministers replied, that the Bhurtpooreans had been accustomed 
to oppose the Mahomedans in arms, and not to adopt their customs; that none of 
the former Rajahs had ever learned Persian, and that they could see no reason why 
they should commence at this time of day; but they had no objection, they said, 
to their young Rajah being taught English if we pleased. This proposition was, of 
course, readily assented to, and the Rajah has been pursuing the study ever since 
with considerable success, in conjunction with a large class, composed of the sons 
of some of the principal people about the Court. So that English is likely tp become 
the standard literature of our ancient enemy of Bhurtpoor before it is established 
as such in our own Provinces—I say this to our shame.” When I was acting as Poli¬ 
tical Agent at Bhurtpoor, I used to attend the Durbar once or twice a week ; the 
young Rajah always used to call for his English books, and they were brought in 
the presence of the assembled Chiefs and servants of the State; and I used to exa¬ 
mine him and see how he was getting on, and all present appeared to take a great 
interest in it. I remember, on one occasion, 1 had to present an English letter 
from the Governor-general, and we spelt it out together in open Court, very much 
to everybody’s satisfaction. 

6686 . Is the Rajah still living ? 

I believe not. 

6687- What were the results of that education which the Rajah of Bhurtpoor 
received ? 

The result was, that it established an additional bond of sympathy between us and 
the Bhurtpooreans, and turned their attention from arms, and such like objects, to 
literary pursuits. Bhurtpoor has long been, in my opinion, the best governed of 
the Native States. The Rajah, the Chiefs and the people are homogeneous ; they 
all belong to the same tribe. The country is beautifully cultivated, and the people 
are well clothed, and well fed. But I must say, to the credit of the Company’s 
Government, that on passing even from this well-governed Native State into the 
Agra district, you see a decided change for the better: the country is even better 
cultivated; the houses are of a more substantial kind; the people are better fed; 
and there are more manifest signs of activity and advancement. 

6088. Earl of Ellenboreuf/Jt.'] Do you know the Rajah of IJhvar ? 

Yes; I have more than once stayed with him at Uhvar on hunting expeditions. 

6689. Is not his country extremely well governed ? 

It was not well governed in my day. 

6690. Chairman.] Do you think that in consequence of that education which 
the Iiajah pf Bhurtpoor received, there was a marked distinction in his pursuits 
and character, as compared with those of the other Native Princes of India ? 

I have never heard that he made any considerable progress as an English scholar; 
but it had a humanizing influence upon him, and turned his attention to the arts 
of peace, and to the cultivation of literature and science, and general information, 
instead of giving himself up to debauchery, which is the common practice of the 
Native Princes, or joining in conspiracies against us. That it had that effect I can 
assert from my own personal knowledge. I should like to put on record one re¬ 
markable instance that came within my own personal experience, in which the 
inhabitants of a considerable district literally selected our Government by universal 
suffrage. The first considerable service on which I was employed was to investigate 
and report upon a territorial question between the Company and the Rajah of 
Bickaneer on the Iluriana frontier, on the border of the Desert: it was a tract of 
country probably 30 miles square; and it had been occupied many years by the 
ltajah of Bickaneer. I went to the spot and pitched my tent in the middle of the 
tract; and to my great surprise, and quite contrary to my expectation, I found the 
villagers, the hereditary cultivators of that district, forward to give evidence in 
behalf of the Company, although they were living under the Government of the 
Rajah of Bickaneer, and were consequently liable to be subjected to very severe 
penalties for so doing. They were so forward to give evidence in our favour, that 
I considered it my duty to put some check upon it, by suggesting prudential consi¬ 
derations. The answer they made me was this: “ What we want is a ten years’ 
settlement; we consider the Company’s settlements as good as an Istemrar,” which 
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fg .the native tenure which conveys the highest idea of security, Their reply, trans¬ 
lated into English, was—“We want the security of property and person, which 
the Company’s Government affords.” 
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6691. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] What part of India'was that in 


On the frontier of the Hissor district and of the Bickaneer Rajah’s territory. 


6692. What land system prevailed there as between the Company and the occu¬ 
piers of the land ? „ __ ... ... 

The settlement which is common to the whole of the Upper Provinces; it is now 
60 years. I made a ten years’ settlement, which was converted into a thirty years , 
and now it is a sixty years’ settlement. 


6693. But at the time that communication took place between you and the 
Natives, that settlement had not been introduced among them . . 

We had made a ten years’ settlement in the Delhi Territory. The cultivators 
were at that time more favoured in the Delhi Territory than they were in the 
Douab. 


6694 Earl oi Ellenborough.~] Is it not a veiy wild and uncultivated country ? 

It was a perfect sand ; but it has been converted into a flourishing district now. 
As soon as a decision was come to upon my report, by which one village was given 
up to the Rajah, and about 30 or 40 villages, or lands of deserted villages, were 
added to the Company’s Territory, I arranged for a branch being carried into the 
district from Ferozeshah’s Canal, which had been lately opened. It lias now be¬ 
come a very flourishing district; and it has been added to the Sirsa district, the 
local British capital of "the Bhuttee country. 

6695. Did you not find that there were many wells without any water in them ? 

Yes, there were the remains of ancient wells. The wells that were dug dried up 
occasionally, hut the canal had remarkable effect in saturating the soil with water, 
and replenishing the wells. 


6696. Were not the wells, many of them, without any water ? 

If the wells were carried deep enough, water was always found, 
extremely deep, except in the neighbourhood of the canal. 


They were 


6697. Had you the curiosity to dig any of them a little deeper : 
No, I did not remain long enough in the district. 


6698. Chairman.'] Is there any other subject upon which you have any expla¬ 
nation to make ? 

I have observed that several of the Witnesses have spoken disparagingly of the 
class of Indo-Britons, the mixed offspring of English and Indians ; and although 
it was not so intended by those who spoke of them, I conceive this language to be 
very ungenerous ; for this class of people have a peculiar claim upon us as being 
our Offspring; and their situation is unfortunately very equivocal, midway between 
the Natives and the Europeans-not owned by either—and whatever faults they have, 
are mainly owing to the sensitiveness caused by that unhappy situation. 1 hey may 
be said to have no country ; for they have no civil law whatever. T here are no. 
civil laws which are properly applicable to them in all the most interesting relations 
of life This desideratum is yet to he accomplished. I conceive that the line which 

has been taken regarding them by some gentlemen is also very impolitic and inexpe¬ 
dient • for the Indo-Britons unite many of the good qualities of the English and ot the 
Natives of India. With the amiability, quickness aiul tact of the Natives of India, 
they unite a great deal of the energy and high moral qualities of Europeans; and, 
properly encouraged and trusted by us, they might he converted into most valuable 
Lents in the regeneration of India in all departments—the Judicial, the Revenue, 
and especially the Educational, for which they, have peculiar qualifications. One 
rrentleman belonging to that class, Mr. Neil Benjamin Baillie, has given evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, which shows him to be among, 
the ablest and most learned of Anglo-Indian lawyers. And 1 have had the happi¬ 
ness of being intimate with one of the most gallant and open-hearted soldiers 
belonging to that class whoever appeared in India, the late Colonel bkinner. the 
service which he rendered to our Government went quite beyond his military 
qualities. The universal respect and esteem in which his character was held was 
a decided source of strength to our Government. 

Y 6699. Would 
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6099. Would you consider those two gentlemen as a fair sample of the race to 
which they belong, or rather as two happy exceptions ? 

No; I consider them a fair sample of the better description of Indo-Britons. 
The only reason why we have not more like them is because they have not had 
fair play given, them; and I hope that a new leaf will be turned over, and that we 
shall hear no more disparaging expressions regarding them • but shall rather see 
a general desire manifested to' improve their condition, and give them every prac¬ 
ticable advantage. There is another instance which I must mention. There are 
.numerous amiable and excellent ladies of that class who hold a most honourable 
place in English society, and are among the best of wives and mothers, and take 
an active part in every measure for the improvement of the Natives of India. 

6700. Earl oi Ellenborough.] Are not the ladies of that class physically much 
better than the gentlemen ? 

I think not. That is not the result of my observation. 

6701. Are not the generality of Indo-Britons a class of poor weakly-looking per¬ 
sons ; very sallow and unhealthy in their appearance, and very small in stature ? 

They must not be compared altogether with us. 

6702. Are not they inferior to the Natives in physical qualities ? 

f lhink not. T hey are inferior to some races of Natives in physical qualities ; 
but I think they hold a very fair average position in point of physical qualities. 

6703. Colonel Skinner was the son of a Rajpoot lady, was not he ? 

He was. 

6704. You would not say that the persons called Crannies were a fair sample 
of the human race, should you ? 

1 think they are. They are superior in physical qualities to the Bengalees. 
They are inferior to the up-country peasantry; but many of our own people are 
inferior to the up-country peasantry. The Jat peasantry of the country between 
Agra and Lahore are a bettor grown, more developed and much handsomer race 
than our southern peasantry in England. 

6705. Are you talking of their bodies or of their legs? 

Of their whole persons; I have never seen a finer face of men than iriiiny of 
them are. 

6706. Chairman.’] Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee vrhat 
is your opinion as to tho effect of education upon the probable maintenance of the 
British Government in India r 

According to the unmitigated native system, the Mahometans regard us sis 
Kafirs, as infidel usurpers of some of the finest realms of Islam, for it is a tenet of 
that dominant and warlike religion constantly to strive for political supremacy, 
and to hold all other races in subjection. According to the same original native 
views, the Hindoos regard us as mlechas, that is, impure outcasts, with whom no 
communion ought to be held ; and they all of them, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, 
regard us as usurping foreigners, who have taken their country from them, and ex¬ 
clude them from the avenues to wealth and distinction. The effect of a training 
in European learning is tn give an entirely new turn to the native mind. The 
young men educated in this way cease to strive after independence according to 
the original Native model, and aim at improving the institutions of the country 
according to the English model, with the ultimate result of establishing constitu¬ 
tional self-government, They cease to regard us as enemies and usurpers, and they 
look upon ns as friends and patrons, and powerful beneficent persons, under whose 
protection all they have most at heart for the regeneration of their country will 
gradually be worked out. According to the original native view of political change, 
we might be swept off the face of India in a day; and, as a matter of fact, those 
who look for the improvement of India according to this model are continually 
meditating and hatching plots and conspiracies with that object; whereas, accord¬ 
ing to the new and improved system, the object must be worked out by very 
gradual steps, ami ages may elapse before the ultimate end will be attained, and in 
the meantime the minority, who already regard us with respect, and aim at re¬ 
generating their country with our assistance, will receive continual accessions, until 
in the course of time they become the majority ; but when that will lie, no one can 
say; nor can any one say how long we may continue to be politically connected 
with India, even after the whole of the civil employments have been transferred to 

the 
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fc If w» take the proper course, there may be an intermediate period 
similar that at which we are arrived with respect to Canada and Australia. 
Supposing our connexion with India to cease according to the native views, it will 
cease suddenly --it will cease by a violent convulsion—4t will cease with most 
irritated feelings on both sides, and we shall leave a hostile country, and a country 
which will be to a great extent unimproved. Whereas, if the connexion ceases 
according to the other course of circumstances, we shall leave a grateful* country 
and a highly improved country. 

(>707. Earl of Ellenborough .] Why should w r c ever leave it at all ? 

I hold that this is the way to keep it as long as possible. 

6708. Lord Monteagk of Brandon.] For a very long time, as long as the 
educated classes of India are a small minority in a country, with the enormous 
population of India, must it not necessarily be the fact that the educated classes 
must, for their own sakes, be more in association with English interests than they 
call be with any system of Hindoo advancement, as separate from the English 
interests ? 

For a long time to come it would he greatly to their disadvantage that a Native 
Government should be established. They would be the first who would suffer from 
it. They would be the objects of plunder and popular indignation, and it is every 
way their interest to hold by us; and as that class increases, the larger will be the 
proportion of the people who will become attached to us. 

6760. Earl of Ellenborough^ When you began this statement, you drew a very 
true picture of the state of Mahomedan feeling. Can you state what the Hindoo 
feeling is, as distinguished from the Mahomedan ? 

The difference between the two is, that the Mahomedan feeling is more actively 
opposed to us. 

6710. Chairman .] Do you think that there is any difference between the feeling 
which is entertained by the Hindoo population towards us now, and their feeling 
towards their Mahomedan conquerors when they settled in the country ? 

II is probably much the same as that which existed towards their Mahomedan 
conquerors when they were first established in India; but many ages have elapsed, 
and they have become reconciled to them. 

6711. Earl of Ellenborough.'] Must uot. their feeling towards their Mahomedan 
conquerors have been very different as between one and another; for instance, 
towards Akbar and towards Aurungzebe ? 

Akbar was a very remarkable sovereign: he opened the field of employment 
and distinction in the most liberal manner to the Hindoos, which has rendered 
him famous in India, and made his reign a great epoch. Aurungzebe pursued a 
different course, and from that time the Mogul Empire began to go to pieces. 

6712 But Akbar was of all men the most tolerant, was he not? 

Ho was extremely tolerant. 

6713. Were therp not great doubts entertained by Mahoinedans as to his fidelity 
to his own religion ? 

Yes; his orthodoxy was suspected. 

6714. Did not Aurungzebe employ great Hindoo Chiefs as his generals to com¬ 
mand his forces ? 

He employed the Rajpoot Chiefs, who were the hereditary adherents of his 
family; hut lie did not avowedly act upon the principle of trusting and employing 
the Hindoos as Akbar did; in the end, ho alienated the Rajpoots, in common with 
the other Hindoos, by his religious persecutions. The following extracts on this 
subject, from Mr. Elphinstone’s History, are very instructive. Vol. II. p*age 326 : 

“ Akbar’s employment of the Hindoos, equally with the Mahometans, began 
“ with his assumption of the government. In the seventh year of his reign, he 
“ abolished the jezia or capitation tax on infidels: an odious impost, which served 
“ to keep up animosity between people of the predominant faith and those under 
“ them. About the same time he abolished all taxes on pilgrims, observing, that 
“ ‘ although the tax fell on a vain superstition, yet as all modes of worship were 

#. “ * designed 

* A Paper given in by Sir C. Trevelyan, illustrative of the feeling with which the Natives of India 
regard those to whom they owe their education and advancement in life, will be found in Appendix M., 
page 488 . 
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Mr C- E. Trevelyan, “ 1 designed for one great Being, it was wrong to throw an obstacle in the way of the 

K.C.B. .. < devout, and to cut them off from their mode of intercourse with their Maker.’ ” 

. ""~ l8 Page 493 : “ Aurungzebe’s present measures were far more decidedly intolerant ; 

a ' " __ “ for although he began with an equitable edict, by which all claims on the Govern* 

“ ment were to be received in the Courts, and tried according to the Mahometan 
« law; yet, at the same time, a circular order was sent to all governors and persons 
“in authority to entertain no more Hindoos, but to confer all the offices imme- 
“ diately under them on Mahometans only. It was found quite impracticable to 
“ comply with this order; and, in fact, most of the above edicts remained a dead 
“ letter, and had 110 other effect but to excite alarm and disaffection.” Page 494 : 
« The effects of theso fanatical proceedings were not long in showing themselves.. 
“ At the beginning of this reign, the Hindoos served the state as zealously as the 
“ Mussulmans, and that even when employed against people of their own religion; 
“ but their attachment declined as they had experience of the new system: discontent 
“ spread among the inhabitants of the Emperor’s own dominions; the Rajpoots began 
« to be disaffected, and every Hindoo in the Deckan became at heart a partisan of the 
“ Marattas.” And lastly, at page 498 : “ The effect was to complete for ever the 
“ alienation of the Rajpoots. They were afterwards often at peace with Aurungzebe’s 
“ successors, and they sometimes even furnished their contingents, and professed 
“ their allegiance; but their service was yielded with constraint and distrust, very 
“ unlike the zealous attachment which formerly made them the prop of the roo- 
“ navcliy.” Akbar’s tolerant and liberal conduct enabled him to attempt many 
improvements in the social system ol the Hindoos. He forbade trials by ordeal, 
and marriages before the age of puberty. He also permitted widows to marry 
a second time, contrary to the Hindoo law; and he positively prohibited the burn¬ 
ing of Hindoo widows' against their will, and took effectual precautions to ascer¬ 
tain that their resolution was free and uninfluenced. He also prohibited the 
making slaves of persons taken in war. 

6716. Chairman.'} Will you proceed with your statement ? 

Supposing the connexion to cease, according to the new system, besides all 
other advantages, India would he left a very highly improved country, so that our 
trade with India would probably be more advantageous to us than our direct politi¬ 
cal connexion. In the one case, it would be equivalent to the cessation of our con¬ 
nexion with Afghanistan: in the other, it would be equivalent to the cessation of 
our connexion with the United States, but without the previous struggle, it being 
well known that we derive advantages from our trade with the United States which 
we never could have derived from holding the country under our Government. 

6716. Earl of Ellcnborvugh.] Do you estimate £S of no value the maintenance 
from the revenues of India of 6,000 English gentlemen in situations of trust and 
great importance, and the maintenance of some 1,500 more in this country upon 
the fruits of their services in the East; should we not lose all that if India were 
separated from us, besides the maintenance of about 40,000 of our troops employed 
in that service ? 

1 estimate those advantages as of considerable value; but I conceive that they 
are not to be compared with the immense trade which would be carried on with 
India if it were highly cultivated and improved, and the natives were possessed of 
the means of purchasing our manufactures, even in a much smaller degree than is 
the case in most of our colonies. 

6717. Why should we not so improve the country ourselves, still retaining it, 
under our dominion. Has our trade with any country in the world increased so 
rapidly as our trade with India during the last 10 years ? 

It has increased very rapidly as our policy has become more liberal; but I con¬ 
ceive that not only the improvement of India, but our tenure of India, depends 
upon our doing justice to the natives, and gradually opening the advantages of then- 
own country to them. 

6718. Did not the exports and imports of India increase about 20 per cent, in 
two years, from 1841—2 to 1843-4 ? 

They have more than doubled since the last renewal of the Charter. 

6719. Chairman.] Are the Committee to understand that, in your opinion, the 
object most to be desired is to bring about a separation between India and England 
upon the terms most conducive to the interests of both countries, or that you 

, think it more desirable not to bring about a separation between the two countries ? 

1 conceive 
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I conceive that in determining- upon a line of policy we must look to the SirC.F..Trevelyau r 
probable eventualities. We must have present to our minds what will be the kC.B . 
ultimate result of each line of policy. Now my belief is, that the ultimate result 2gcl June l8gg 

of the policy of improving and educating India will be, to postpone the separation _ 

for a long indefinite period, and that when it does come, it will take place under 
circumstances very happy for both parties. Whereas 1 conceive that the result of 
the opposite policy of holding and governing India for the benefit of the ci vilians 
and the military men employed there, or according to any view less liberal than 
that of doing the utmost justice we can to India, may lead to a separation at any 
time, and must lead to it at a much earlier period, and under much more disadvan¬ 
tageous circumstances than would be the result if we take the opposite course. 

6720. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Have you ever contemplated the separation 
of England and India as an object to be desired; or have you rather contemplated 
it as an event which may at some period be anticipated ? 

I have never contemplated it as au object to be desired. I believe the best 
interests of India are bound up with a continuance of our dominion, and that the 
greatest misfortune that could happen to India would be a premature termination 
of that dominion. 

6721. Therefore, in recommending the progress of education, and, under proper 
safeguards, tlie employment of the Natives in the public service, you are not con¬ 
templating such a separation, but you are recommending a course which is, in your 
opinion, the least likely to lead to that alternative ? 

I am recommending the course which, according to my most deliberate view 
which I have held for a great many years, founded, I believe, on a full know 
ledge of the subject, will be most conducive to the continuance of our dominion, 
and most beneficial both to ourselves and to the Natives. 1 may mention, as a 
familiar illustration, that I was 12 years in India, and that the first six were spent 
up the country, with Delhi for my head quarters, and the other six at Calcutta. 

The first six years represent the old regime of pure native ideas, and there were 
continual wars and rumours of wars. The only form which native patriotism 
assumed up the country was plotting against us, and meditating combinations 
against us, and so forth. Then I came to Calcutta; and there I found quite a 
new state of things. The object, there was to have a free Press, to have municipal 
institutions, to promote English education and the employment of the Natives, and 
various things of that sort. 

6722. Earl of Ellenborovgh .] Do you think that the men of the sword up the 
country, whom you met with in the first six years of your life in India, would ever 
bear to bo governed by the men,of the book in Bengal ? 

The prospects of Bengal are very peculiar. There are from 30,000,000 to 
40,000,000 of people in Bengal, who are so unwarlike that at present it is impossible 
to contemplate the period when they will be able to maintain their independence; 
and it follows, that either they must continue for an indefinite period under our pro¬ 
tection, or they must eventually fall under the rule of some powerful Government 
formed in Upper India. 

6723. Earl of Harroxeby .] Do you think that the separation of India from 
England would be a signal for civil war all over India? 

No doubt it would; the whole framework of society would fall to pieces, and 
there would be universal rapine and desolation. 

6724. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Then, supposing one of two causes to be 
taken, either the abandonment of the education and employment of the Natives, 
or au extension of education, and an extension, with due precaution, of the employ¬ 
ment of the Natives, which of those two causes, in your judgment, will lead to the 
longest possible continuance of the connexion of India with England ? 

Decidedly the extension of education and the employment of the Natives; I 
entertain no doubt whatever upon that question. 

6725. In a letter written upon the 23d of January 1835, by the Earl of 
Ellenborough to Mr. Cameron, lie says, “ I see no ultimate remedy for all the 
evils which exist in India but the employment of Natives very extensively in the 
civil administration. Natives able and willing to serve it may be easy to find. 

The difficulty is to find them honest; and the great object of our legislation, and 
of our Government, should be to form a class of trustworthy public servants, and 
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. under them a moral people.” Does that quotation affirm the two principles of 
Native education and employment as being necessary for the safety of our empire 
in India? t 

Entirely so; I most entirely concur in those sentiments; and 1 beg to be 
permitted to place on record a paragraph from a letter from the Court of Directors, 
written to the Government of India, in September 1830 : “ There is no point of 
view in which we look with greater interest at the exertions you are now making for 
the instruction of the Natives than as being calculated to raise up a class of 
persons qualified by their intelligence and morality for high employments in the 
civil administration of India. As the means of bringing about this most desirable 
object, we rely chiefly od their becoming, through a familiarity with European 
literature and science, imbued with the ideas and feelings of civilized Europe, on 
the general cultivation of their understandings, and specifically on their instruction 
in the principles of morals and general jurisprudence. We wish you to consider 
this as our deliberate view' of the scope and end to which all your endeavours 
with respect to the education of the Natives should refer.” 

6726. Chamnan .] Has the system of education hitherto pursued had any effect 
in improving the moral character of the Natives, and rendering them more fit to 
he trustworthy servants of the Government r 

Yes; it lias had a very considerable effect; I propose to enter upon that here¬ 
after, under another head. 

6727. Lord Montcagle of Brandon.] In the evidence lately given by a very 
eminent witness, Mr. John Stewart Mill, in the present inquiry, he states, I think 
it would be perfectly possible to open to the Natives a large share of the Civil 
Government without ceasing to maintain the dependence of India. In proportion 
as the Native becomes trustworthy and qualified for high office, it seems to foe 
not only allowable, but a duty to appoint them to it.” Is that in accordance with 
your opinion ? 

<• • I most entirely agree with it. I may be permitted to mention, with reference 
to a question that was put to me in my last examination, that an assimilation of 
the judicial and administrative institutions of India on all main points with those of 
England would very much facilitate the employment of highly qualified Europeans 
in superior situations; for instance, the aequirefnent of a sufficient training for 
judicial employment in India will become much easier as soon as the laws of India 
have been codified ; any person studying in this country might then qualify himself 
for superior judicial employment in India. Even now it is proposed to appoint a 
Queen's Judge as President of the College of Justice at Calcutta. Following up 
the remarks which I was making as to the course of policy which it is desirable to 
pursue with respect to India, T would observe, that the principle which I maintain 
is supported by ample historical evidence. The first instance I give is that of 
Alexander and bis successors. I will read a passage from Gibbon, in illustration 
of it: “ When Alexander became master of the Persian empire, he early perceived 
that, with all the power of his hereditary dominions, reinforced by the troops t 
which the ascendancy he had acquired over the various States of Greece might, 
enable him to raise there, he could not hope to retain in subjection territories so 
extensive and populous; that to render his authority socure and permanent, it must 
be established in the affections of the nations which he had subdued and maintained 
by their anus; and that in order to acquire this advantage, all distinctions between 
the victors and vanquished must he abolished, and Iris European and Asiatic subjects 
must be incorporated and become one people by obeying the same laws, and by. 
adopting the same manners, institutions and discipline.” And it is well known, that 
the kingdoms which grew out of the conquests of Alexander maintained their 
integrity until they were overthrown by external violence —()n the one side by 
the irruption of the Parthian nations, and on the other by the Romans. 

6728. Earl of FAlenborough.) Is there any power in our Government to marry 
at once every officer above the rank of Captain, and every civilian of ten years’ 
standing, to native ladies of great character and high birth, winch was the policy 
adopted by Alexander ? 

Certainly not. In answer to your Lordship’s question, I may be permitted to 
read the following paragraph from Mr. Cameron’s recent excellent work, on the 
Duties of Great Britain to India: “ What we ought to copy from the great 
Macedonian king is, not the particular measures bv which he proposed to make 
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his Greeks and Persians coherent parts of one united empire, but the generous 
philanthropic spirit, the imperial equity, with which lie divided his favour and his 
protection between them. So copying them, we may expect to create that feeling 
in the governed which corresponds to imperial equity in the governors— imperial 
feeling it might be called, simply as holding nations together under one head, in 
analogy to the phrase, national feeling, for that to which a single nation owes its 
cohesion.” 

6729. Do not you think that Alexander, himself an absolute monarch, had much 
greater facilities of carrying out his principles of government, than a Governor- 
general subjected to a double Government at home ? 

I think that our free and popular Government, depending on reasonable public 
opinion, is a more powerful instrument of beneficent government than any 
despotism. 

6730. Lord Monteagte of Brandon.] Would it be possible to contemplate, the 
results which you have described and pointed to, without a more permanent settle¬ 
ment of British-born subjects in India than at present takes place? 

1 think so. The result will be arrived at by somewhat different means, but 
according to the same principles. Alexander’s principle was to take the natives 
of the countries which he conquered under his protection, and put them on a 
complete footing of equality with his Macedonians, giving them the same advan¬ 
tages as to promotion, employment, and so forth, as they had under their natiye 
kings; and that is the course which we ought to follow, with the necessary 
differences of detail, in India. 

6731. Do you consider that the permanent settlement of British-born subjects 
in India, in the prosecution of industry and the investment of capital, is a thing to 
be desired, or the reverse ? 

Certainly, it is to be desired. As far as it takes place, it will powerfully conduce 
to the happy result of consolidating our dominion in India, and especially now 
that the English in India are going to be placed under equal laws with the Natives, 
and under the same courts of justice : for so long as they belonged to a separate 
jurisdiction, they were an element of disorder and misrule. The line which they 
took was to depreciate and disparage the Native Courts; but when they are once 
placed under them, they will then become an element of good, and we shall have 
a power of improvement introduced in this way into our judicial system of which 
we have no conception at present. 

6732. Is it your opinion that the past unsettled state of the law as between the 
English and the Natives, and above all the state of the law in the Mofussil, without 
the remedy of a code or Lex Loci, as was proposed, has been a considerable impe¬ 
diment and discouragement to the settlement of the English in India ? 

I have no doubt that it has been a great impediment and discouragement to the 
settlement of the English in India, and thereby a great drawback to the improve¬ 
ment of India. 

6733. Then, it is your opinion that English settlers or emigrants located in India 
would rather have a tendency to lead the party friendly to British connexion than 
to become leaders of discontent and turbulence ? 

That is my firm belief. 1 believe they would accomplish two objects—that they 
would be on the side of English connexion, but that at the same time, with the 
true spirit of Anglo-Saxons, they would be stout and open-mouthed against every 
local grievance. 

6734. In a statement made by Mr. Macaulay upon the former renewal of the 
Charter, he said that “ Next to the opening of the China trade, the change most 
eagerly demanded by the English people was, that the restrictions on the admission 
of Europeans to India should be removed.” He goes on to say, “ In this measure 
there are undoubtedly great advantages. The chief advantage is the improvement 
our native subjects may be expected to derive from free intercourse with a people 
far advanced beyond themselves in intellectual cultivation. I cannot deny that 
this great change is attended with some danger.” Now, from that passage we may 
conclude, that the advantages of English settlement in India are great and obvious; 
but what is the risk connected with English settlement? 

I presume that the risk which Mr. Macaulay contemplated was this, that the 
English settlers might head a national Indian party; but India is such a great 
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jSirC.E.Trevelyan, country, and the preponderance of native feeling must be so decided for an 
K.C. B. * unlimited number of years to come, that Europeans will be lost 10 the mass; and 

- they will have exactly the same motives to deprecate the re-establrshment of a 

pure Native Government which the Anglicised Natives have ; and for an indefinite 
time to come thev will stand bv the British Government, as representing the land 
of their fathers, the land with which they are naturally connected, and the land 
from which, and through which, and by which they hope for the improvement of 
India. 

6736. Earl of Ellenborough \ Do you think it possible that the Natives might 
assist the European colonists who are supposed to be settled in India, for the purpose 
of establishing what is now called responsible government; and that, when they 
had so separated them from the dominion of England, they might overthrow the 

colonists themselves? _ , ,. 

That would be a very probable result to the Europeans, for the number ox 

English settlers will always be comparatively a mere handful, because the country 
presents great physical obstacles to the settlement of Europeans from the nature ot 
the climate; and 'Europeans, foreseeing that result, will be more disposed to side 
with the British Government and to support it. 

6736 Do you think that a separate Government established in India would pay 
the dividends upon the East India Stock, or the pensions due to the civil and 

military servants ? ,. , , . T .., , 

It would depend upon the terms on which the separation took place. It it took 
place according to the course of policy which I recommend, they certainly would 
pay it, supposing the debt then to exist; but it it took place accoiduig to the 
native policy, there would be a clean sweep of every tbiag, men and money, and 
everything. 

0737. Chairman.~\ Do you contemplate it as probable that there can be any great 
number of permanent English settlers in India without great physical and moral 
deterioration? 

I think there would be physical deterioration to a certain extent; but. the pro- 
gross of Christianity in India, both among Europeans and Natives, is such, and 
public opinion is improving so fast, that I do not think there will be any moral 
deterioration ; but although, according to my view, the European settlers m India 
would never he numerous, they would be extremely influential in proportion to 
their number. One stout Englishman is as good for routing out and exposing 
abuses in a Judges’ or Collectors’Court as several hundred thousand Natives. 

6738. Is it not the fact, that the children of European parents cannot be reared 

in India, or only very rarely ? T .• • * 

There is a great distinction to he made between different parts of India in that 
respect. That prevailing observation is founded on our experience of Bengal, 
which certainly is very injurious to a European constitution ; but it is dmerent m 
the Upper Provinces. I see no reason why the European settlers in the Upper 
Provinces should not partake of the same happy physical qualities as the Natives ot 
the Upper Provinces possess. There is a very obvious distinction between the 
phvsical development of the inhabitants of the alluvial country ot Bengal and the 
inhabitants of the dry regions of the Upper Provinces. 

6739. Earl oi EllenboroiM Is it not very difficult to apply any general prin¬ 
ciples to the whole of India, inasmuch as the Lower Provinces differ so entirely 
from the Upper, in the character of the people, and in the climate . 

Yes, it is very difficult. I might enlarge upon this, and allude to the mountain 
range of the Himalayas, which skirt the north and east of India, trout the Indus 
to the Burhampooter, where a Very remarkable European race might arise. 

6740 Earl of Harrowby] Can you contemplate any considerable colonization 
of English settlers in India; is there any example of permanent colonization of 

Englishmen in any tropical country ? . , . . , . 

None whatever. The vocation of the English race in tropical countries sec ms 
rather to be to govern and influence, and to communicate their superior civilization, 
than to settle and to supply the staple of the population. 

6741. Lord Montcaglc of Brandon.] If there were European settlement and 
colonization along the line of those Upper Provinces which you have dgs^betb 
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d not that in itself, and independently of any other advantages, give very great 
strength to our Indian empire upon the whole of that frontier ? 

No doubt it would have a great tendency to confirm our dominion in India. 
I am strongly impressed with the idea, that India is so vast a country, and is 
inhabited by races differing so much in their character and degree of civilization, 
that its consolidation into a single nation, possessing national sympathy and co¬ 
herence, such as would allow of self-government, is so difficult and so distant, that 
We have nothing to fear from that source. 

0742. Lord Ashburton.'] Can you say, from your own experience, that the 
presence of European settlers in a district has a tendency to render our dominion 
more popular '! 

Yes. The instances of European settlers in the upper country are few; but 
all that 1 know were in favour of that idea. Colonel Skinner and his family is 
an instance that immediately occurs to me. They greatly tended to the confirma¬ 
tion of our dominion. 

6743. My question wes intended to refer more particularly to indigo planters 
and mercantile settlers ? 

The district of Bengal in which indigo planters most abound is Tirhoot. It is 
well known that there is not a more flourishing and prosperous district in Tndia 
than Tirhoot; and if every other district rebelled, I Should expect that Tirhoot 
would stand by us. 

6744. Should you say that the presence of those Europeans has a tendency • to 
make our dominion more popular in the country? 

I should say decidedly so, even now, under the disadvantage of their being under 
a separate jurisdiction. Whatever inconveniences may exist arise from the very 
anomalous and objectionable state of the law as between them and the Natives, 
which gives them a very unfair and improper advantage, and is really for their in¬ 
jury, because it prevents the establishment of confidence; but if that were removed, 

I should say that they would be altogether and entirely an element of strength and 
popularity. Returning to the line of remark I was upon, the next instance 1 give 
is that of the Romans, a short extract from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. Having 
adverted to the circumstance that the value of admission to Roman citizenship was 
continually diminishing by the increasing liberality of the Emperors, he adds, “ Yet, 
even in the age of the Antonines, when the freedom of the city had been bestowed 
on the greater number of their subjects, it was still accompanied with verv solid 
advantages. The bulk of the people acquired with that title the benefit of the 
Roman law's; and the road of fortune was open to those whose pretensions were 
seconded by favour or merit. The grandsons of the Gauls, who had besieged 
Julius Caesar in Moesia, commanded legions, governed provinces, and were admitted 
into the Senate of Rome. Their ambition, instead of disturbing the tranquillity of 
the State, was intimately connected with its safety and greatness.” * * * “ The 

obedience of the Roman world was uniform, voluntary, and permanent. The van¬ 
quished nations, blended into one great people, resigned the hope, nay even the 
wish, of resuming their independence, and scarcely considered their existence as 
distinct from the existence of Rome. The established authority of the Emperors 
pervaded, without an effort, the wide extent of their dominions, and was exercised 
with the same facility on the banks of the Thames, or of the Nile, as on those of 
the Tiber. The legions were destined to serve against the public enemy, and the 
civil magistrate seldom required the aid of a military force.” Caractacus, Cassibe- 
launus and Boadicea represent the old state of native feeling in India. The 
“ Groans of the Britons,” entreating the Romans to continue their protection to 
them, represent the new era which is dawning upon India. 

6745. Earl of Ellenborough .] Did they not represent the contemptible medi¬ 
ocrity and pusillanimity to which they had reduced the people, so that they were 
unable to defend themselves ? 

They did ; hut we will do more than the Romans. We have two advantages to 
confer upon the Natives of India which the Romans had not. One of them is con¬ 
stitutional freedom, and the other is Christianity. Now' these two will make the 
people of India at some distant period capable of self-government and self-defence. 

6746. Can you calculate the period at which that is likely to happen? 

I do not pretend to calculate it; it is buried in the distant future. 
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, 6747. Do not yon think it is hardly worth while to speculate upon it, if it is so 

far off? 

I think that in choosing a line of policy, we must, both for our own sake and 
for that of the Natives, look to the probable result, 4 Respice finem f and I consider 
that, balancing the advantages and disadvantages, the advantages of the course I 
propose to a very great extent preponderate. 

6748. Lord Wharnclife.] Is it not a fairer and more practical statement of the 
case to say, that whatever may be the ultimate result of our course in this respect, 
our plain duty lies before us, to promote the improvement of the people as far as 
we are able ? * 

That is the true statement of the case. It is a plain moral duty to govern India 
as well as we possibly can for the benefit of the Natives; and Providence has so 
arranged, that the performance of duty shall always be found to be conducive to 
the best interests of mankind. Honesty in this, as in everything else, is the best 
policy. 

6740. Lord Wynford.] Ought \fe riot, for the sake of the Natives themselves, 
to retain possession of our dominion as long as we can, in order to prevent their 
tearing each other to pieces ? 

Undoubtedly. The last instance I would give in support of my principle is a 
cotemporary instance—an Asiatic instance. The great Empire of China, inhabited 
by a most ingenious and intelligent people, lias been held in subjection, for upwards 
of 200 years past, by a horde of barbarous Tartars—the Manchow Tartars The 
conservative element of the Chinese social system which has produced this remark¬ 
able phenomenon I conceive to be, that perfect freedom of employment and full 
participation in every advantage which their country can afford, except military 
command, has been given to the natives of China. This has been done in the 
most systematic manner by means of public examinations periodically held—those 
who acquit themselves best being placed, as a matter of course, in Government 
employment; and this also accounts for another phenomenon which has been much 
observed of late years, the remarkable ability of the Chinese state papers; for when 
they are divested of their conventional style, they are clearly the papers of a very 
cultivated,,able class of public functionaries. Some indications of this system, of 
a very interesting kind, have appeared in the social change now in progress m 
China. I may be permitted to read the following extraots from the proclamations 
of the chiefs of the Chinese insurgents, extracted from the Friend of China and 
Hong Kong Gazette,'’ 26th of March 1853: “ Those who diligently study the 
works of Confucius and Mencius seldom succeed, through the medium of the lite¬ 
rary examinations, in attaining official dignity’"—(that is one of the accusations 
against the existing Government, that they tampered with the public examina¬ 
tions) ; “ while those who make use of pecuniary considerations frequently attain 
to the highest posts of military and civil rank.” Arid then they promise a return 
to the proper principles of Chinese government: u 1 would wish to ask those of 
you who have given of your money, and aided with your provisions, the former 
government, in order to purchase titles and official dignities, what is the glory of 
such distinctions ? Anil even those literary honours which the Manchow robbers 
have conferred at the literary examination, of what use are they ? I and my fol¬ 
lowers are all subjects of the great Chinese Empire, and students of the books 
handed down by the great sages of antiquity—how then could we stoop to receive 
rank and emolument from these Mwane Manchow barbarians ? Do you, there¬ 
fore, each one, throw away the diplomas which you have received, and deceive 
yourselves no longer with them. As soon as I have taken Nankin, I will consult 
about arrangements for the literary examinations; and, after having weighed the 
merits of the respective candidates, I will select the most worthy scholars, and 
settle the degrees of literary rank to which they are entitled.” The proclamation 
is addressed to “ Scholars and People.’* 

6750. Earl of Ellenborough.] That might be a model for a proclamation 
against us, in the event of an insurrection against our Government by the people 
of India ? 

But, as the Manchow Tartars have succeeded in keeping China by this system 
considerably upwards of 200 years, I expect that with the greatly superior advan¬ 
tages which we have to bestow, we shall keep India for a much longer period. 

6751. Earl 
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^ 6751. Karl of Albemarhi] Do not you consider the Chinese people in a much 
higher,state of civilization than the Indians themselves ? 

It is difficult to strike the balance; they seem to be much in the same state of 
civilization. ‘There must be some aristocracy in every country; and an admixture 
of literary aristocracy with an aristocracy of wealth may have its advantages, and 
is at least as good as any other. 

6752. Chairman .] Are the Committee to understand that it is your opinion 
that, from ihe instances you have quoted, we learn that the best mode of retaining 
our empire over India is by employing the Natives in posts of trust and emolu¬ 
ment ; but that for that purpose they should be educated so as to qualify them 
better to perform those duties ? 

That is my opinion. 

6753. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Do you consider that the 87th clause of 
the last Charter Act will ever be fully earned out into practical effect, unless it is 
accompanied by a large and enlightened system of education, such as you have 
recommended ? 

I am decidedly of that opinion. I consider that without a proper system of 
education the provision contained in the 87th clause will be a mere mockery. To 
say that we are ready, to open employments to Natives, and yet not to give them 
the most obvious advantages for qualifying themselves for those employments, is a 
cheat, and a mere evasion of the clause; the two things are inseparably con¬ 
nected. 

6754. Earl of Albemarle. ] And you consider that that course cannot safely be 
carried on ? 

Certainly; a continuance in that course of policy would undoubtedly bring 
upon us great evils. 

6755. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] In recommending the former Charter Bill 
in the House of Lords, it was stated by the Marquess of I.ansdowne, that “ their 
Lordships would be remiss in the performance of the high duties which devolved 
upon them if they did not secure to the numerous Natives of Hindostan the 
amplest developement of all their mental endowments and moral qualifications. 
It was a part of the new system which he had to propose to their Lordships, that 
to every office in India, every Native, of whatsoever caste, sect or religion, should be 
equally admissible; and he hoped that Government would seriously endeavour to 
give the fullest effect to this arrangement, which would be as beneficial to the 
people themselves as it would be advantageous to the economical reforms now in 
progress in different parts of India.” You agree in the views so expressed ? 

I entirely concur in them, with the understanding that the word “ admissible ” 
means that they should be appointed as fast as they become qualified, and that we 
should use our Htmost exertions to enable them to qualify themselves. I consider 
that this precaution is requisite in the interest of the Natives themselves. 

6756. In your previous examination, you described the progress of education 
in India, and you dwelt with peculiar interest upon the progress of medical and 
surgical education; has not that been remarkable in its developement ? 

It is remarkable as having been an experiment in a distinct branch of the sub¬ 
ject, which has been completely worked out, and has been entirely successful. 

6757. Has it not also had the collateral effect of leading, from the nature of 
the works that were to be studied, and the associations which had to be made, to 
a great extension of acquaintance with the English language r 

Yes, it has had that effect. 

6758. Will you have the goodness to tell the Committee how you reconcile with 
that 87th clause of the last Charter Act, and with the principles which you have laid 
down with so much clearness and force, the exclusion of every Native of India, 
from the time of the passing of the Charter Act up to the present time, from the 
appointment even of an assistant surgeon in India ? 

I cannot reconcile it; but I make great allowance for the conservative feeling 
which shrinks from removing established land-marks until the responsible parties 
think they see their way quite clearly before them. I am entirely in favour of 
admitting to the service of the Government every native medical student who 
qualifies himself; I am for admitting them to any medical employment for which 
they may be qualified. 
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■evelyan, 6759. Is there anything in the 87th clause, or in any of the provisions of the 
B - last Charter Act, or in the discussions which took place at the time, which inti- 
a3 j j une l853 . mated to Parliament in any degree, that whilst that clause declared the perfect 

_ ' eligibility of all Natives to all appointments for which they might -be fitted, the 

practical rule to be applied was to exclude them absolutely from that time to the 
present from any covenanted office whatever ? 

I do not think that the exclusion has been carried that length, fora great inroad 
lias been made upon the covenanted service, and especially in the Judicial Depart¬ 
ment. The entire class of Registrars has been abolished, for instance, and Sudder 
Ameens and Principal Sudder Ameens have been appointed in their place ; and 
the fact, that a much greater amount of judicial business is done, although the 
number of European servants is smaller, shows that the Natives must have encroached 
very largely upon the employment of the Europeans. 

6760. Ts there any covenanted office whatever to which a Native of India is uOw 
eligible ? 

Yes; Deputy Collector, Deputy Magistrate, and the Judicial appointments which 
answer to the abolished appointment of Registrar; that is, Principal Sudder Aineen 
and Sudder Amecn. 

6761. Were those offices at any time whatever held by covenanted servants? 

Yes; the situations of Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector were in my 

time. 

6762. Can you give me the date of the creation of those offices; was not that 
change the creation of new offices, to which the Natives were eligible, and not the 
admission of Natives into the covenanted service? 

When I was in India there was an European class of Deputy Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors, and no Natives held those situations. Now there is a large 
native class of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors exercising the same 
functions. They do not receive so much salary, because it is right that the Natives 
of the country should not receive so much salary as Europeans, who require a 
larger scale of expenditure for the preservation of their health, and have made a 
great sacrifice by leaving their own country to serve in India. 

6763. Having reference to the date of the creation of those offices to which 
Natives are now appointed, are they not creations of new offices to which the 
Natives are eligible, and not the admission of Natives into the covenanted service ? 

I conceive that both cases have occurred. No doubt there lias been a creation 
of new offices, but I believe that there has also been to some extent a substitution 
of Native Deputy Collectors and Deputy Magistrates for European officers. 

6764. Can you show any covenanted office to which a Native is now considered 
eligible according to the practice of the East India Company ? 

I beg to refer to the Act No. 7 of 1840, which expressly authorizes the substi¬ 
tution of covenanted for uncovenanted agency in the offices ot Deputy Registrar 
and Assistant Registrar to the Court of Sudder Dewanny and Nizanmt Adawlut, at 
Calcutta and Allahabad respectively; and to the Act No. 15 of 1843, for the more 
extensive employment of uncovenanted agency in tlie Police and Criminal branch 
of the Judicial Department, which provides that the one agency may be vested with 
the same powers as the other. Ot these two facts there can be now doubt that 
in the Police and Revenue Departments an increase of covenanted agency would 
have been necessary, if there liad not been an increase of uncovenauted ag’ency, 
and that in the Judicial Department a large grade of covenanted officers (that of 
Registrar) has been discontinued, and native officers under another name (Sudder 
Ameens and Principal Sudder Ameeus) liavt' been substituted for them. It may, 
therefore, be truly said that the one class of agency has to a great extent taken 
the place of the other. 

6765. Lord Mont Eagle.] Is there not a covenant entered into between the 
civil servants of the East India Company who go to India and tlie Company ? 

Yes. 

6766. Has that ever been entered into between any native servant and the 
Company ? 

No, nor is it desirable. It is an ancient form of contract, founded upon the old 
commercial character of the Cofnpany. 

6767. But 
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6767. But it is still adhered to in the ease of European servants who "o out to Sir C, 

India?, • F, 

^ Yes ; and so long- as Europeans are sent out from this country to assist the 
Government (if India, it will be advisable that some form of contract should be 
entered into, even for the protection of the young men, because they give up all 
their prospects in this country, and go into exile in a foreign country, where they 
have to encounter an adverse climate, and it is right that they should have some 
protection ; and it is right, also, that they should enter into an obligation to serve 
the Company faithfully. 

6768. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] But do you think it is right that, by any 
rule of distinction between covenanted and uncovenanted servants, the power of 
selecting prudently from amongst the Natives such as may fairly be considered 
eligible for appointments under the Government of India should be excluded? 

No, I think it would be altogether wrong. In my opinion, if it could be shown 
that a particular Native, by his experience, his ability, his moral character, and the 
trust which his character inspires in all classes, is fit for any particular situation, 
he should be appointed to it; and if it is withheld from him, in order to favour 
the European civil service, it is contrary to law, and a great injustice. 

6769. Supposing it were proposed that a well-selected Native should even be 
placed in a Supreme Court of Appeal, to be constituted by the consolidation of the 
Sudder Court and the Supreme Court, would not that break down absolutely, once 
and for ever, the distinction of covenanted and uncovenanted, and make the 
eligibility of the man the only question ? 

If such an appointment were made, it would be a remarkable illustration of that 
provision of the Charter, and would amount to a proclamation to all the world 
that we were acting up to our professed intentions ; but I consider that such an 
appointment should be made with great care; and I would refer to some remarks 
which I made in my former evidence as to the danger to the interests of the Natives 
of making premature .and indiscreet appointments. 

6770. Lord Mont Eaglet] When a civil servant is sent out under covenant to 
India, does it not imply that the Company are hound to continue him in their em¬ 
ployment, unless he commits some act of very gross misconduct ? 

Yes; that is necessary, to induce the most"highly qualified of the English youth 
to embark their fortunes in India. Unless they are to have an assurance that they 
will continue to be employed ; unless they forfeit their position bt their misconduct, 
they cannot be expected to enter the service. 

07/1. They are entitled to an allowance for their subsistence when they are not 
actively employed ? 

Yes. 


E. Trevelyan, 
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6772. But no Native lias ever entered the service in such a way as to be entitled 
to an allowance for his subsistence when he is not employed ? 

No. There is less ground for it in the case of the Native, because he is in his own 
country. 

6773. Lord IVharncliffc.'] Do you know what is the number of European un¬ 
covenanted servants r 

I do not know the precise number. It has increased of late years. There is, 
however, a general feeling that it is a strong thing to put an" European into a 
situation for which a Native is ordinarily eligible ; and it is not done, except in 
particular cases, where no qualified Native is forthcoming. 

6774. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Here is a copy of a Return which has 
been laid before the Committee, showing the number of Natives who were em¬ 
ployed in the year 1828, before the last Charter, and the number of Natives 
employed in the year 1849. From this it appears that in 1828 the total number 
was 1,197 ; and in 1849, 2,818 ; which were thus distributed with respect to the 
different servicesRevenue and Judicial, in 1828, 1,034; and in 1849, 1,358. 
Educational, in 1828, 14; and in 1849, 479. Various, in 1828, 149 ; and in 1849, 
990. Taking first the Revenue and Judicial appointments, and viewing the small 
increase of Natives in that branch of the service, although it appears from the 
evidence of Mr. Ilill, that, in his opinion, almost the whole of the Judicial Service 
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E-Trcvelyan, 0 \xght to be done by the Natives, is that an increase which, in your judgment, 
K C B - represents the fair action of the 87th clause of the last Charter Act ? 

23 d June 1853 No ; the increase is much smaller than I expected. I should like to know the 

___ standard of salary to which that Return has reference. I think it cannot in (dude 

all the subordinate officers. It is a much smaller increase than I expected ; but I 
would not form any certain inference from it without knowing more oi the details. 
My impression is, that the employment of the Natives has been carried out much 
more in the Bengal and Agra Presidencies than it lias in Madras and Bombay. 
And that is one of the illustrations which 1 would submit of the great desirable, 
ness, in the present stage of our Indian progress, of increasing the centralization 
of the Government of India, so as to extend the systems and modes of proceeding 
which have been successfully worked out in some parts of India to other parts, and 
to correct local prejudices and the operation of local interests. The progress of 
improvement in different parts of British India is very unequal, and the existing 
relations between the Supreme and Subordinate Governments are not such as 
admit of free action oil the part of the Supreme Government for the purpose of 
raising the backward parts of the country to the standard of the most improved. 
The manner in which the Madras and Bombay Presidencies have lagged behind in 
extending the field of employment for the natives is one illustration of that 
remark. Another is the land revenue : I believe that in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies they are very much behind the North-Western Provinces of India in 
the land revenue arrangements. I am not proposing that the land revenue settle- 
ment of North- Western India should b,0 transferred bodily to Madras and Bombay, 
but that the principle of it, with such modification as may be required, should be 
transferred. Of one thing I am quite sure, that such transactions and such a state 
of official disorganisation as have lately prevailed at Bombay could not have 
happened if the Bombay Presidency had been under the direct and effective action 
of the Supreme Government, instead of being a virtually independent Government 
corresponding with the Home Authorities on all matters relating to discipline, 

6775. Earl of Havrmby.~\ But although the North-Western Provinces and 
Bengal are, to a great extent, combined under a common centre, is it not the fact 
that a vast number of the improvements in the North-Western Provinces have 
not yet travelled into the Province of Bengal, notwithstanding that connexion ? 

There is one circumstance which takes Bengal out of the category of all the 
other British Provinces in India, namely, the permanent Zemindaree settlement. 
But some improyemcnts have travelled there. They have carried vernacular 
education further in the North-Western Provinces than they have below. They 
have carried the employment of the Nati ves further than they have below. And those 
things have reacted upon Bengal. 

6776. Lord Mont Eagle .] Supposing you wished to introduce into Bombay the 
better system of collecting the revenue which has been adopted in the other Pro¬ 
vinces, would not great difficulty be experienced in consequence of the impos¬ 
sibility of transferring civil servants from one Presidency to another; is not that 
forbidden ? 

That obstacle might be overcome to the necessary extent. Supposing the action, 
of the Central Government to be increased to the extent which 1 recommend, it 
would be in the power of the Governor-general to take an able revenue officer 
from the North-Western Provinces of India, and to send him to Madras or Bombay 
to superintend the formation of a proper revenue settlement; but this would 
not be necessary. There are men belonging to the Madras arid Bombay Services - 
quite as able as the Bengal and Agra servants, and much better acquainted with 
the peculiar circumstances of their respective Presidencies. A perusal of Mr. 
Dyke's evidence before the India Committee of the House of Commons will at once 
prove this. 

6777. Could the Governor-general make such a transfer with his present powers ? 

It would be a novelty, but it is quite within the scope of his powers, even now. 

6778. Chairman Will you state what in your opinion has been the effect of 
the system of education hitherto pursued in British India upon the moral character 
and religions belief of the Natives ? 

According to the Native system, all knowledge, sacred and profane, is confined 
to the Sanscrit language, which is a dead and very difficult language, requiring from 
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12 to 20 years to master it, so as to make effective use of it. The use of that 
language is confined by the religious institutions of the Hindoos to the Brahmins. 
All knowledge, sacred and profane, is bound up together in the bond of religion, 
and false science is irremediably fixed and stereotyped by its union with false reli¬ 
gion. There never, perhaps, in the whole history of the world, was such an instance 
of the key of knowledge being so entirely taken away from the body of the people. 
What we are doing is not to enter into an unseemly and irritating conflict with the 
upholders of this ancient system, but to give an entirely new key to the Natives, 
opening to them a very superior knowledge. The first effect of this introduction 
to a new system is to destroy entirely the influence of the ancient system upon 
their minds. In most instances they are never even initiated in it. I t is a great 
♦ruth, that the rising generation becomes the whole nation in the course of a few 
years, and that if we desire to make any effectual change in the character of the 
people, we must take them when they are young, and train them tip in the way we 
would have them to go; all our money then will be well laid out; we shall have no 
prejudices to contend with; wo shall have supple minds to deal with ; and we shall 
raise up a class of influential intelligent youth who will, in the course of a few 
years, become the active propagators of our system, with little or no assistance from 
us. However, whether they have received the seeds of the ancient system into 
their minds, or whether they have not, it is entirely superseded by this new system; 
for as the most gross physical absurdities have become articles of Hindoo faith in 
the manner I described, it is sufficient to prove that the world does not rest on the 
back of a tortoise, or is not composed of concentric circles of wine and cake and 
milk, and so forth, and their religion is gone. 

6779. Lord Monteagh of Brandon.] Therefore, by giving sound scientific educa¬ 
tion in India, you are, practically speaking, not only making an inroad upon physical 
falsehood, but undermining also the religions falsehood with which the physical 
falsehood is associated ? 

Yes; judging by induction, the whole fabric, sacred and profane, rests on one 
foundation, and this new system destroys, the foundation; and that such is the 
practical effect is proved by actual experience. Young men, so educated, are not 
Hindoos in the sense of being followers of the Hindoo religion. Then comes the 
important question, What is the moral effect of this extraordinary change ? That 
must be solved by a comparison of the moral effect of the old system with the moral 
effect of the new system. It is Well known that Hindooism is a corrupt and impure 
system. All the vices, from murder down to petty larceny and lechery, have their 
patrons among the Hindoo gods. The Thugs are a notorious instance. The Thugs 
are excellent Hindoos. I remember an instance when some of the Approvers, in 
familiar conversation with an English gentleman, said, “ Why do yon hang So- 
and-so —(mentioning him by name)—“ It is a pity that you should hang him ; he 
is such a religious, good man ; so exemplary in all the relations of life ; Such a good 
husband ; such a good father ; you should not hang him.” It is notorious that the 
Thugs, in all other relations of life except that of Travelling Companions, were 
exemplary. They were good subjects, and good parents. We bad one of them as 
a Chuprassee at the Delhi Residency for many years. 

6780. Lord Wywford.] You did not know that he belonged to that class? 

The Europeans did not, but the Natives did perfectly well. When it was disco¬ 
vered, I sent for the head-man, and said to him, “ Were you aware that this 
man was a Thug?” He said, “Yes; we knew it among ourselves. He used to 
ask leave of absence when he wanted to go on an expedition, and used to come 
again and resume his duties again, lie never hurt anybody in this neighbourhood.” 
People in this country are very apt to say that doctrine is nothing, and practice is 
everything. Now, the only difference between one of these Thugs and Mr. Wil- 
berforce is, that Mr. Wilberforce’s conscience was rightly informed, and the con¬ 
science of the Thug was wrongly informed, hut they were both equally under the 
influence of religion. The Thugs gave tithes of ail that they possessed. They 
gave a tenth of all their gains. They conducted all their operations under the 
immediate guidance of the deity, supposed to be conveyed to them through omens, 
and so forth. This is the Hindoo system. I can mention another instance. I 
remember joining with Mr. Christopher Smith, of the Board of Revenue at 
Calcutta; Mr. Haeberlin, the husband of the lady from whose letter I read au 
extract, and two or three other gentlemen, to form a society to discourage and 
write down cruel native practices, such as the exposure of the sick upon the banks 
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>Trevelyan , of the Gauges, and the swigging on hooks fastened through the muscles of the 
K.C.B. back at the Churuk Pooja. But when we went into the subject, we found that 
all these practices wore so mixed up with the Hindoo religious system, and grew so 
directly out of it, that nothing short of the conversion of the Natives to Christianity 
would effect any real moral change. Something may be done by police regulation 
to prevent tho outward manifestation of it. We have done all that we can in 
that way in putting down Thuggee; hut the seeds of Thuggee lie deep in the 
Hindoo religion; and the moment the repressive force is removed, Thuggee will 
spring up and flourish as much as ever; and the same may be said of Suttee and 
infanticide. *. 

6781. Whilst you state that no real effect will be produced until Christianity is 
superadded to other inferior modes of improving the habits and morals of the 
people, do not you think that education of itself has already shown points of 
improvement in the moral condition of the people ? 

To a great extent. The nature of the popular morals is also seen in books, which 
are of a superior kind to the ordinary Hindoo books; such as the Gulistan of 
Saadee, which every young native 1 who received a liberal education according io 
the former system read. I will give one or two instances out of it. It is said,. 
“ To strive to think differently from the King is to wash the hands in one’s own 
blood. If he call the day, night, it is prudent to add, ‘Yes, and behold the moon 
and the stars (the Pleiades) also.”’ “If a man who is stronger than you throws a 
stone at you, say nothing to him, but put it in your waistband, and when you see 
that man fallen into a well, then take it and fling it at his head ” In fact, the moral 
sense is totally perverted. Falsehood and such like conduct, which we regard as 
vicious, is not habitually so regarded by the Natives of India. Now, the first effect 
of English education is, as 1 mentioned, entirely to destroy their faith in Hin- 
dooism. You cannot make them Christians until they become persuaded of 
the truth of Christianity; but it establishes in their minds a new standard of 
morality. Knowledge and thought must precede action. Now, European education 
gives that knowledge and that thought—“ The Law is a schoolmaster to lead us to 
Christ;” and this superior knowledge establishes “the Law” in the minds of the 
Natives, it does not give the effectual motive which a firm belief in Christianity 
gives; but it creates a conscience. It puts that into their minds which will con 
tinually ferment and prick them, until it leads them to a full knowledge of the 
truth. Those young men who have received English education are notoriously 
more truthful than the Natives are in general. Everybody who knows them will 
sav so. I 11 my time, they were fervent admirers of truth and virtue iu the 
abstract. Their moral state was this—without precisely knowing on what founda¬ 
tion those principles rested, yet they saw the beauty of them, and professed to be 
enthusiastic followers of them. Their moral state seems very similar to that of 
the most enlightened heathen of ancient days ; and though no doubt : St. John 
was a very superior character to Socrates, yet everybody must admit that Socrates 
was a better inau than the bigoted idolaters who put him to death. My first position, 
therefore, is this—that even supposing them to remain in that middle state, still they 
are very superior to what they were. But they cannot remain in that, state. The 
Iranian being requires the comforts and hopes of religion; he cannot do without then!;. 
and Hindoos are even less able to do without them than some Western nations who are 
made of sterner and more self-relying stuff These Natives must have some religion. 
They cannot go back to Ifindooism. They will not turn aside to Mahomedanism. 
They have not shown the slightest disposition to do so. They must, therefore, go 
on to Christianity; and many circumstances tend to favour their progress to 
Christianity. In the first place, they are put in a position to form an unbiassed 
judgment on the subject; and there can be no doubt that an educated Native 
who sees on one side the evil effects of Tlindooism, and on the other sees that our 
Saviour Christ is the only perfect man, and that Christianity fully carried oqt 
would make this world a paradise, an abode of peace and happiness and good¬ 
will, must admit the superiority of Christianity, and must soon be convinced of its 
truth. Then he is taught to think—that alone is a great point. See what has been 
the effect in Ireland of teaching people to think. His reasoning powers are culti¬ 
vated; he is better able to appreciate the force of evidence than he was. The 
tendency of the learning in which he is brought up is highly favourable to 
Christianity. English literature, although it does not strike us, because we have 
been habituated to it from our youtli, is deeply imbued with Christianity. Milton, 
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which is a favourite class hook with those young men, is a highly religious book. 
Bacon and Locke, which are studied by the more advanced classes, cannot be said 
to have an irreligious tendency. The Spectator, which was written with the 
express purpose of reforming the morals of the English, is a very favourite class 
book with them, and it is their favourite model of style. Johnson’s writings, 
which are known to be deeply religious, are very much studied by them. All those 
books, and the bulk of our English literature, assume the truth of Christianity, and 
are imbued with the spirit of Christianity to a great extent. They are also inter¬ 
woven with the words of the Bible to a great degree, so that w ithout ever looking 
into the Bible, one of those Natives must come to a considerable knowledge of it 
merely from reading English literature; and even supposing Shakespeare to be his 
favpurite author, a Hindoo lad who has been nourished upon Shakespeare, and has 
imbibed the spirit of Shakespeare, will have a far more elevated character than 
those who have fed upon the impurities of Hindooism. I must add as a contrast 
to all this, that there is no more impracticable subject, in a religious point of view, 
than a Hindoo who has been brought up according to the perfect manner of the 
law r of his fathers. 

6782. Lord Monteaglc of Brandon.] Are these statements which you have made, 
as to the probabilities and the reason of the case, supported by practical results 
which you yourself have witnessed ; have you been able to observe, in your own 
experience, the progress of the native character under the influence of edu¬ 
cation ? 

During the 12 years I was in India, I made native education my particular 
study and object of attention ; I gave a considerable proportion of my time to it. 

I lived in the days of Bell and Lancaster, and popular education was a favourite 
pursuit of my family. My father established a school for his parishioners, and he 
sent me and my brothers and sisters to that school, mainly with the view- of 
encouraging the poor people in the neighbourhood to send their children there. 
That was in days when popular education w r as not that fully established and 
acknowledged thing wdiich it is now. 1 imbibed that feeling early; and when I 
w r ent to Delhi, I applied myself to the subject as a matter of course, and I 
employed my leisure time in the way I described in my former examination ; and 
when I went to Calcutta, I found the subject was in a much more advanced stage 
there. I became deeply interested in it there also, and studied it, not only by 
conversing with the Natives—the young men and their parents—but by being on 
intimate terms with every body who had interested himself in education, and 
obtaining the full benefit of their experience. 

6783. Chairman.'] Have you found that those Natives who have been educated 
at these schools have become more truthful, and are better public servants than 
those who have not had this advantage r 

Decidedly so. I may instance my little class at Delhi. That class was the nucleus 
of the Delhi College. Two of the students have visited this country; 1 have 
learned from them and Mr. Taylor, the head master of the college, what has be- . 
come of that class, and I was interested and gratified to find what useful, and to 
some extent distinguished, members of society the great majority of them had 
become. 

6784. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Were you acquainted with Mr. Kerr, who 
was the Principal of Hooghly College ? 

No. He was after my time. 

6785. But you are familiar with the Report which he made ? 

I have read the first part of his book. 

6786. Will you have the goodness to look at the extract now' handed to you, 
and to state w hether you call it to mind ? 

Yes. 

6787. Will you have the goodness to read it ? 

“ It may be asked, are the educated Natives more likely to prove honest men 
and more useful public servants than the rest of their countrymen. I believe they 
are. The universal impression among themselves is, that they are; and of this 
distinction they are not a little proud. English principles are, to a certain extent, 
engrafted in their hearts. It is becoming a point of honour with those Natives 
who have received a good education to be more truthful and trustworthy than 
^ (20. 83.) A a the 
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the uneducated classes. A public feeling favourable to integrity is growing up 
among them. As yet the feeling, may not be strong; but even in its feeble Sate, 
33 d June 1853 . it must be regarded as a good sign, and as one of the noblest fruits of the education 
they are receiving.” I entirely concur in that— I entirely adhere to that. 


6785 . You are aware, of course, of the great extension which has been given to 
the employment of the Natives injudicial offices of various kinds; now, does the 
result of that extended employment coufirm, or in any degree weaken, the opinion 
that you have formed of the progress of the Natives in the present state of edu¬ 
cation ? 

It greatly confirms that opinion, because, as Lord William Bentinck states in a 
despatch, of which 1 submitted an extract to the Committee, that extended employ¬ 
ment of the Natives in the Judicial Department commenced under great disadvan¬ 
tages. They were taken from a class who had grown up under a system of depres¬ 
sion and discouragement: they belonged to the class of Moonsiffs, or to. that of 
Amlah or administrative officers of the Courts, both of whom had had very low 
salaries, and had in most cases been obliged to take gratuities from sheer necessi ty, 
in order to provide for tlieir wives and families, and to maintain that decent appear¬ 
ance which was expected from them. They had had no previous European educa¬ 
tion, literary or moral; and, therefore, I consider that the satisfactory manner in 
which, on the whole, they have acquitted themselves, is a decided support of tlie 
opinion which I entertain of their capability for office. And when we advance 
from this incipient state to that state when they will be regularly educated accord¬ 
ing to the superior literary and moral instruction obtained in our schools; and when 
they will obtain a superior profession of education, and imbibe the honourable and 
independent spirit of our English Lawyers, with whom they will be associated in 
the Combined Court, I expect the happiest results from this superior develope- 
ment of the system. 


6789. It has been stated to the Committee by the high authority of Mr. Wil- 
berforce Bird, that in this judicial employment the Natives have become very valu¬ 
able and trustworthy servants, having great advantages over the covenanted service, 
by reason of their being better able to judge of nati ve testimony, and more compe¬ 
tent therefore to come to a right conclusion than the covenanted servants: do you 
not think that although, thus far, it has led to the successful result described by Mr. 
Bird, the experiment can hardly be looked upon as being fairly tried until the 
Native Judges are more adequately paid, and until the Vakeels and subordinate 
officers of justice are, by-education and by proper discipline, improved, so as to 
avoid corruption in all the inferior officers in the Courts '! 

The experiment will not be fairly tried until two conditions are satisfied; one, 
that they shall be adequately paid, sufficiently to save them from the necessity of 
having recourse to indirect gains; and the other, that they shall be properly trained 
and educated. 


6790. Chairman^] Are you of opinion that the scale of remuneration should be 
different for the Native and for the European servants ? 

Yes, I think so. The circumstances which require so high a rate of remune¬ 
ration for the Europeans are quite exceptional, and do not belong to the Natives of 
the country; and it is not necessary; it would he money thrown away; the Natives 
themselves do not expect it. 


6791. Lord Monteagk of Brandon.] Practically, was not the danger which you 
describe, from the inadequacy of pay, as leading to corruption on the part of per¬ 
sons employed in the public service, felt in tlie early times of our dominion in India, 
even in relation to the European servants of the Company; was it not much com¬ 
plained of in the time of Lord (.'live, and in subsequent times; and was not that 
the ground of the increase in the salaries ? 

It led to the greatest abuses; and when Lord Clive went out to India the second 
time, to reform the Company’s administration, the first thing he did was to esta¬ 
blish the salt monopoly, for the purpose of providing a fund for giving adequate 
remuneration to the European servants; and then he felt himself in a position to 
exact clean-handedness from them. 


6792. Therefore this corruption, such as it may be,' so far as it arises from 
inadequate pay, is a corruption which was manifested amongst the Europeans, as 

well 
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well as amongst the Natives; and it would be unjust to attribute it exclusively 
to the latter ? 

ft was manifested quite as commonly, and more avowedly and unblushingly, by 
Europeans in those days. But the question may be asked, how we are to provide 
the means of properly educating the Natives, and properly paying them; to which 
I reply, that the two things are very closely connected. If we do justice to India, 
and if we satisfy the Natives that we have no object in view except their benefit 
and improvement, and if we set them on a course of improvement, and give a right 
bent and direction to the national mind, we shall be able to reduce our military 
expenditure very considerably. A general increase in the pay of the Moonsiffs; 
the simplification of the forms of judicial proceeding so as to allow of cheap and 
speedy justice, such as is given in the County Courts in England, and in the Small 
Cause Court iu Calcutta; the abolition of the Moturfa, and the reform of the 
Byotwar system by the abolition of the tax on improvements, and the other abuses 
which have been imported into it, would give more strength to our Government 
than many regiments. The fixing of the Land Revenue for a long term of years in 
all the Presidencies ought to be accompanied by a large reduction of establish¬ 
ment, and at Madras there will be an increase of revenue by the increase of 
cultivation. The establishment of railways will also have a great tendency 
to enable us to reduce expenditure. Tt will benefit the people and strengthen 
the Government in more ways than it is possible to describe. The whole 
machinery of society will he quickened and invigorated by it. Whatever may 
be the advantage derived from commerce, manufactures, schools, missionary 
societies, the intercourse between town and country, the administration of the 
Government itself that advantage will be augmented by it in a very great degree 
The effect of things which operate in a separate and independent manner may be 
estimated; but that which acts by giving life and intensity to everything else 
cannot be brought under any calculation. Railways will also be the greatest 
destroyer of caste, and the greatest missionary of all . 

6793. And the greatest means of diffusing the English language? 

No doubt about it; it will create a new state of feeling. “ Many shall run to and 
fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 

6794. In a work upon Indian education, you stated, in the year 1838, “ The 
Native functionaries have acquitted themselves extremely well, considering the 
corrupt school to which most of them belonged, and the suddenness with which 
they were called to the performance of new and important duties; but enough 
instances of delinquency have occurred to prove that the country will not reap the 
full benefit of the change that has been made, until we not only open preferment 
to the Natives, but also furnish them with the means by which they may merit 
that preferment, and learn how to use it.” Has the experience which we have had 
since the year 1838, by the more extended employment of Natives which has 
occurred since that time, confirmed the opinions you expressed at that time ? 

Of late, in order to prepare myself to be examined, and render my evidence 
useful, I have employed a great deal of time in reading and conversing, in a manner 
calculated to give me the best recent information about India; indeed, I have 
always felt so deeply interested in it, that any leisure 1 may have had has been in 
a great degree employed in reading about India. For several years after I returned 
from India, the only reading I cared for was the Monthly Overland Mail. Hie result 
of all my inquiries is, that the Natives have continued to improve in the manner 
in w'hich they acquit themselves in their superior employments. As the establishment 
of our policy towards India, so that there may be no longer any question about it. 
is a matter of vital importance, I would beg leave to hand in to the Committee, for 
the purpose of being printed in their Appendix, the last chapter of my book upon 
India, intituled “ The Political Tendency of the different Systems of Education in 
use in India .”—[Thesame is delivered in.- Vide Appendix K.j I also beg leave to 
put in, in support of the last part of my evidence, an extract from the 16th Annual 
Report of the Calcutta Bible Association, show ing the greatly increased demand for 
Bibles, both in English and in the vernacular languages, caused by the progress 
of education. 

[The same is delivered in .—Vide Appendix L.] 

6795. Have you considered the probable effect of education upon the progress 
of Christianity in India, and as connected with the duty and the practical obliga¬ 
tions of the Supreme Government ? 

(20.38.) a a 2 I have 
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I have maturely considered it, under, a very deep sense of the responsibility of 
entertaining and expressing an opinion on such a vital point; and the result of my 
consideration is this :--The progress of the Missionaries at first was slow and pain¬ 
ful ; they were looked upon, with great suspicion by the Natives. They were con¬ 
sidered to be acting under false pretences, and to be really agents of the Government; 
and the native mind was in a state of great excitement and distrust regarding 
them, the cause of which was as follows: Government is afar more formidable 
machine in the East than it is in the West, Here we govern ourselves. Almost 
everything is done by local government, administered by the people themselves. 
There everything is done by a great powerful centralised machine, which sweeps 
into its Treasury nearly the entire rent of the country, besides other large revenues; 
so that any direction which may be given to such a power must be extremply 
seribus aud important. The Natives, generation after generation, have been accus¬ 
tomed to see this great power turned to their forcible conversion. This idea was 
fixed in their minds. They fully expected that our Government would follow in 
the course of its predecessors. They believed that the Missionaries were its 
agents. They were confirmed in this belief by observing that in those early days 
there were very few Europeans in India who were not servants of the Government. 
In fact, everybody else was an interloper. It was always assumed, when an Eu¬ 
ropean appeared, that he was connected with the Government. By slow degrees 
the Natives got over this state of feeling. It, is a remarkable circumstance, that 
the timidity of the Government, and the fear and even dislike with which they 
regarded the proceedings of the Missionaries, and the discouragement which they 
gave to them, was the main cause which produced this change of feeling amongst 
the Natives. The establishment of the Serampore Mission is an instance in point. 
Those poor humble men, Carey and Marshman, when they arrived in Calcutta 
penniless, and without even any superior education, were considered as dangerous, 
and thej' were forced to take refuge in the foreign settlement of Serampore. After 
that came the American Missionaries, Judson and Newell: they arrived in the 
year 1808. They were treated in a still more off-hand way, and were sent away. 
That deportation of the American Missionaries was the foundation of the Pegu 
Mission, which is one of the most flourishing in India, counting its Converts by 
tens of thousands. Mr. Cincaid’s congregation is said to number as many as 
15,000 ; and when his house at Rangoon was burnt down, his native converts 
clubbed together and built it up again. 

6796. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Do not you think it possible that the great 
influence which Schwartz acquired was very much connected with his being entirely 
dissociated from the Government ? , ' • 

No doubt of it; he was a foreigner; he connected himself early with the Native 
Chiefs; he was tutor to the Raja of Tanjore : in fact, it was a foreign mission. At 
last the Natives became satisfied that they had nothing to fear from the Missionaries. 
They felt that they were on an equal footing with them ; that they might, if they 
liked, listen to their preaching, and take their tracts; and that whether they did so 
or not, there was no possibility of coercion; and the moment the Natives became 
persuaded of that, their feeling towards the missionaries changed, and they sent 
their children in numbers to their schools. The rich Natives had recourse to them 
to supply private tutors for their children, and they looked up to them in their true 
character of benevolent popular Teachers. That is the stage at which we have 
arrived. Indeed, I begin to fear that we have done something beyond it. There 
are also two other circumstances which characterize our present position. One is, 
that in former times we were merely one power among many. We were struggling 
for superiority. It is only quite lately that the last independent power in India 
has been subdued in a violent contest. Now we are altogether strong. There is 
nobody to oppose us. We ourselves have a feeling of entire strength, and the 
Natives know that that is our position. Another circumstance is this, that real 
vital Christianity has made great progress among the Europeans in India; and at 
every station there is a number, larger or smaller, of gentlemen and ladies, many 
of them holding most influential situations, who are professed and enthusiastic 
Christians, taking an active part in Bible and Missionary Societies and in Mission¬ 
ary Schools, and so forth; and although I greatly rejoice in this circumstance, yet 
it is my duty to state that it involves great danger ; and that if we depart from well- 
defined and established principles, we may give a scope to this enthusiastic religious 
feeling, which, in obedience to conscience, regards no consequences ; which might 
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of the greatest possible prejudice both to the progress of Christianity and to the 
continuance of our dominion in India, which, in my opinion, are equivalent terms. 
I think we have by no means passed the period when a violent revulsion of native 
feeling is to be apprehended. In my own time in India, the Mahornedan feeling 
in India was stirred from Cape Comorin to Lahore, by a reform of Mahomedanism 
by the Wahabees, which commenced in Arabia and extended to India. A famous 
religions Chief, called Syyid Ahmed, passed through all the towns of India, from 
Madras and Calcutta upwards, preaching a crusade (Hujj) against the infidels, and 
he led a large Mahornedan-force into the Yusufzye country on the frontiers of the 
Punjabb and Afghanistan, where he considered himself in a favourable position 
for commencing a religious war; and there he. was joined year after year by a 
great number of Maliomedans from all parts of India, including many persons 
employed by us; so much so, that we used to be surprised at Delhi at finding that 
persons who were considered as very quiet common-place people had assumed the 
green turban, and become Gliazees (a term equivalent to Crusaders). The King of 
Delhi, who was living on our bounty, used to receive the obeisance of the Ghazces 
as they passed through Delhi, and to give them his blessing. Runjeet Singh had 
sometimes considerable difficulty in making head against this religious war. When- 
. ever he gained a victory over Syyid Ahmed, he used to write to Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
who was then the Resident at Delhi, to congratulate him, because he said we were 
embarked in the same boat with him ; wo were both regarded as Infidels; and if 
the “ Lion of the Punjaub” was first swallowed up, we should be the next, and of 
that there could be no doubt whatever. The same feeling broke out within 15 
miles of Calcutta, where a class of ignorant Ryots, who were not even known to be 
Mahomedans, hoisted the green flag and rose in rebellion, and the Governor- 
general had to send off his Commandant of Escort with the Cavalry of the Escort 
to put them down; and I remember seeing upwards of 300 of them crowded 
together in the gaol of Calcutta; and I was very glad when I got out from among 
them ; I did not like their looks at all. 

6797. Lord Wharnclijfe.] Did that religious movement at all affect the Maho- 
nxedaqs in the Indian army ? 

Many of them left our ranks, and went on the crusade; but tile Mahomedans 
in the Infantry; which is the main part of the army, are very few. In the Cavalry, 
the major part are Mahomedans; but they were not tried. It did not break into 
British India; if it had, we should have seen which side they would have taken. 
About the same time, Colonel Blair, the Commandant of the‘Nizam’s Horse, was 
put to death by his own men on parade, owing to his having attempted some insig¬ 
nificant alteration in their dress, which offended their Mahornedan prejudices; and 
a friend of mine, a grandson of Flora Macdonald, was killed in a religious dispute 
between the Mahomedans and the Hindoos. 

6798. Chairman.'] Do you apprehend that a religious movement of the same 
character may be possible among the Hindoos, created in some degree by the appre¬ 
hension of measures designed for their conversion to Christianity ? 

I conceive it to be quite possible. There have been local outbreaks of Hindoo 
religious feelings at Benares and elsewhere; and if we gave them any solid ground 
to suppose that the Government was disposed to take an active part with the Mis¬ 
sionaries, it would give an advantage to the Pundits and other leading religious 
people among the Hindoos, 'which might be productive of very disastrous con¬ 
sequences. 

6799. You are of opinion that it is very important, as far as the Government is 
concerned, that in all their efforts to promote education, they should carefully 
abstain from taking any step that would have the appearance of attempting to 
convert them to the Christian religion ? 

I consider it of the highest consequence that the Government should firmly and 
consistently maintain the ground of entire neutrality and impartiality; that is the 
principle on which we have been constantly acting, and it has produced excellent 
fruits. I fear that a disposition exists to go from the extreme of excessive timidity 
to that of over-confidence; and T have therefore called attention to the great 
importance of maintaining inviolate the fundamental principle of our Government in 
India, which is that of complete religious neutrality. 

6800. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Even independently of our having acted 
upon that principle with respect to education, have there not been at various times, 
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of non-interference with the faith of the people: 

Again and again. I will give one which will answer for all. This is an extract 
from an answer which Lord William Bentinck made to an address which was pre¬ 
sented to him by the Missionaries of Bengal on his departure from India: “ I have 
the more reason to feel flattered by your kindness upon this occasion, inasmuch as 
it proceeds from those with whom, in their public capacity, 1 have carefully 
abstained from holding any communication. The professed object of your lives 
and labours is conversion. The fundamental principle of British rule, the compact 
to which the Government stands solemnly pledged, is strict neutrality. To this 
important maxim, policy, as well as good faith, have enjoined upon me the most 
scrupulous observance ; because, besides disarming the disloyal of his most power¬ 
ful means of mischief, it tends to give contentment of mind to the good, and to 
form into one firm bulwark of defence the confidence and attachment of the whole 
population. The same maxim of strict neutrality is peculiarly applicable to the 
question, now so much agitated, of general education. I venture to give it as my 
firm opinion, that in all the schools and colleges under the support of Government, 
this principle cannot be too strongly enforced; and that all interference and inju¬ 
dicious tampering with the religious belief of the students, and all mingling, direct 
or indirect, of Christianity with the system of instruction, ought to be positively 
forbidden. It is held I know by many, that the improvement of the human 
mind in India, if unaccompanied by instruction in a purer faith, is calculated to 
destroy that which exists, without substituting anything in its place. One of our 
best and most useful prelates, the late Bishop Turner, thought otherwise. His 
was an opinion, in which the Moosulman, the Hindoo and the Christian, all in fact 
who believe their faitli to be true, ought to join—that the more the mind is 
enlightened, the better it will be able to appreciate religious and every other truth. 
There is, t understand, in England a large class of excellent persons who consider 
as a compromise the protection afforded to the religious of the country, and would 
gladly induce more active interference on the part of the ruling power in the dif¬ 
fusion of Christianity. They may be assured that a more grievous error could not 
be entertained. The recollection of past ages, when conversion, by whatever 
means, by fire and sword, if persuasion failed, was the first care of the conqueror, 
is riot, obliterated from the memory or apprehensions of the people; and the greatest 
obstacle to the cause they espouse would be the distrust any decided intervention 
of the supreme authority would inevitably create. The extension of Episcopacy was 
not without objection, .as involving the great principle of neutrality. Known as 
this great dignitary is to derive his office from the Crown, and bearing always the 
rank and character of one of the highest officers of the State, it is difficult tor the 
public to see him in his other capacity of head and patron of the Church Mis¬ 
sionaries, without having the suspicion that the Government must have some con¬ 
nexion with and interest in their proceedings. We may rely with confidence on 
the exercise of the greatest caution in this respect on the part of our excellent 
diocesan, but that caution is now. and will always be, particularly called for. Being 
as anxious as any of these excellent persons for the diffusion of Christianity through 
all countries, but knowing better than they do the ground we stand upon, my humble 
advice to them is, roly exclusively upon the humble, pious and learned Missionary. 
His labours, divested of all human power, create no distrust. Encourage education 
with all your means. The offer of religious truth in the school of the Missionary 
is without objection : it is, or is not, accepted. If it is not, the other seeds of 
instruction may take root, and yield a rich and abundant harvest of improvement 
and future benefit. 1 would give them, as an example in support of this advice, 
the school founded exactly upon these principles, lately superintended by the esti¬ 
mable Mr. Duff, that has been attended with such unparalleled success. 1 would 
say to them, finally, that they could not send to India too many labourers in the 
vineyard, like those whom I have now the gratification of addressing. ’ I sub¬ 
mit, these arguments to the Committee in the firm belief that the course I am 
advocating is the only one by which Christianity can safely and effectually be 
promoted; and I am perfectly convinced that the greatest danger to which the 
progress of Christianity in India is liable, the greatest obstruction which it is 
likely to meet with, is the liability we are under to a panic and reaction in the 
native mind. It would throw us back we cannot tell hew far; we cannot tell bow 
long we should be in recovering the ground we have gained ; we cannot tell even 
what the political consequences, or the personal consequences to the Europeans in 
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India might be. And I must submit this additional testimony :—When I went to 
Delhi as Extra Assistant, there was a gentleman there who was already of some 
years’ standing in the country* arid was remarkable for the moderation of his 
opinions, and his cool deliberate common sense, Mr. Francis Horsley Robinson, a 
civilian, who then held the situation of Secretary to Sir Charles Metcalfe, in his 
capacity of Commissi&ner of the Delhi Territory. He has since filled a variety of 
situations in the Upper Provinces, the last of which was that of Member of the 
Board of Revenue at Agra. 1 saw him a few days ago, after many years ; and 
without my stating to him what my opinions on this point were, lie said to me 
that the only misgiving he had was, that over strength would beget over-confidence, 
and that our success would alarm the Natives at the same time that it would 
induce our people to presume upon doing things which would produce a reaction. 
I was very much struck at the coincidence of our opinions, as his experience was 
later than mine coming down almost to the present time. So, having every con¬ 
fidence in him, I requested him to give rne Ms opinions in writing, which he did. 
I will only read a part of the paper; in order that 1 may not cause unnecessary 
pain:—“ In my early service, the country was very unsettled and disturbed, and we 
had to depend a good deal on Natives of power and influence to keep things 
tolerably quiet. We were obliged to be civil and kind to the people then; 
and civility and kindness produced their usual effect. Lord William Bentinck 
openly declared that his policy was to bring forward the Natives, and efface 
the galling distinctions of conquest. Since his retirement, the progress of our 
strength has increased till we have become perfectly strong; no one dreams 
of opposing us. We have, in consequence, retrograded in courtesy to the Natives, 
and have ceased to live at all familiarly with them. Besides, the body of the Civil 
Service, and many of the Military, have embraced extreme religious Opinions, so that 
too many look on the Natives with increased antipathy as pagans and unbelievers, 
and enemies of God, in addition to the prejudices of colour and caste. All kinds 
of imprudences are committed. I have known a civil officer make the native 
servants of the Government in attendance on him, and his own servants, attend 
family worship, and that, to complete the absurdity, in English ; and an officer 
commanding a reg-iment, to prohibit the Hindoos from honouring the colours with 
incense and garlands’"—that answers in the Indian Army to our practice of saluting 
the colours and blessing the colours by the Chaplain when they are presented to a 
regiment—“ a thing as old as the Indian Army: that regiment subsequently muti¬ 
nied.” It may not have been owing to that particular act, but it may have been 
owing to a course of conduct which arose from the spirit which dictated that act. 
46 The fountains in the Government Gardens at Agra—a favourite resort of the 
Natives on Sundays—were stopped from playing on the Sabbath, and made to play 
on Thursdays.” They are beautiful gardens. The tall, dark cypresses, the pure 
white marble of the Taj, and the play and sparkling of the fountains, make a beau¬ 
tiful combination ; and Sunday being the general holiday of the Natives connected 
with the Courts and Public Offices, as well as of the Europeans, it used to be a 
place of general resort on that day. “ Government have shown a dangerous and 
marked partiality for the Missionaries. There is a law in full vigour compelling 
the Board of Revenue to see that all religious endowments are duly administered. 
The law is unrepealed ; but there is an Order of the Home Government prohibiting 
their servants from having anything to do with religious trusts not Christian. 
A Mahomedan ruler, and a Hindoo of great wealth, who had been a distinguished 
soldier in our service, both consulted me as to getting Government to take charge of 
splendid charitable and educational endowments they propose to make.” There is a 
stereotyped form of native endowments. It includes a hospital, a poor-house (that 
is, the distribution of alms), and a college or school; and a mosque or Hindoo 
temple is often annexed. “ I had to point out to them that they must strike out 
respectively an endowment for a temple and a mosque which they had included in 
the endowments. 1 shall never forget the surprise, pain and incredulity with which 
both at first listened to me. The surprise and incredulity soon ceased, but the 
pain and anger remained. Neither of the charitable and educational endowments 
were made—the temple and mosque have been endowed.” Now, I beg to guard 
myself against being supposed to entertain an opinion that we ought to concern 
ourselves with religious endowments of any kind. I am strongly of opinion that 
we ought to have nothing to do with religious endowments as a Government; but 
I think, nevertheless, that this statement is important, as showing the present state 
of native feeling. 
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6801. Chairman.'] Was the Government Official Act anything more than a 
form for the purpose of giving legality to an act of the Natives ? 

The Government was to accept a trust for the .whole together; and there was a 
prohibition against accepting Hindoo and Mahomedan religious trusts. So that 
he was unable to take it; and, consequently, the educational part, which was common 
to the two, fell to the ground. I think that the prohibition” to administer religious 
trusts is a right regulation; but, nevertheless, those circumstances are important, 
as showing what is working in the native mind. “ In a case where a Missionary 
was fined by a Magistrate tor a contempt of Court, Government interfered, in spite 
of my protest that the proper course for the Missionary was an appeal to the 
proper judicial authority. The Home Govermnent also noticed the case. Now, 
I have known the Government repeatedly refuse to interfere, and very properly, 
even in cases of extreme wrong, with the regular course of justice; but they 
departed from this wholesome rule in the dase of a Missionary. It is a fact that 
communications have passed among the Mahomedans, and pledges have been 
exchanged, to rise if forcible conversion is attempted. The fear is vain; but its 
existence, however unfounded, is an element of danger. The last riot at Benares 
was made under pretence of the authorities striving to do away with the caste 
of the prisoners in gaol* by forcing them to mess together j f and this very 
messing'system has caused outbreaks in different gaols, in which 1 think I com¬ 
pute moderately when I say, that 100 lives have been taken.” At Patna, 
the mass of the population so entirely sympathised with the convicts in gaol, 
that the troops had to be called out to guard the outside ; of the gaol against the 
people. “ There were, to my knowledge, sanguinary repressals of mutinies on 
this score in the gaols of Allahabad and Ghazeepoor; and I have heard of others. 
If by the imprudence of Government a spirit of religious patriotism is once 
excited in India, arid if it get into the army, our. poAver is at an end. Besides, 
these things defeat their own purpose. The patronage of Government—a Go¬ 
vernment of conquerors—will he found fatal to the progress of Christianity. It 
was while the Missionary was neglected, and almost persecuted, that he laid the 
foundation of the success that now begins to show itself. This very Success adds 
to the alarm felt by the mass of the people, and calls for more prudence. Our 
only safe and just policy is perfect impartiality and neutrality in matters of 
religion.” 

6802. Earl of Harrowln /.] Do you conceive it consistent with impartiality to 
take care that the Native, when he becomes a Christian, shall not be exposed to 
peculiar disabilities ? 

Entirely so ; and t consider it quite consistent with impartiality to have perfectly 
equal examinations with a view to admission to public employment of tbe kind 
1 described in my last evidence, and perfectly equal assistance given to all schools, 
Christian, Mahomedan and Hindoo, on condition of good secular instruction being 
given in them, , , 

6803. You would not withhold assistance from a school for the benefit of Irido- 
Britons because there was some scriptural instruction given iti it? 

No ; nor from a school for the benefit of the Natives. I would give assistance, 
for example, to Dr. Duff’s school in its secular capacity, if it complied with the 
prescribed conditions with regard to secular education. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee he adjourned to Tuesday next. 
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further examined as follows : 


Sir C. E. Trevelyan, 
K.C.B. 


6804. Chairman.] TO what class of schools is the use of the Bible restricted ? 28 th June 1853 . 

The Bible is not admitted as a class-book into the Government seminaries. --— 

This rule has been objected to as implying hostility to the progress of Christian 
truth ; but 110 opinion was ever more mistaken. When we formed English libra¬ 
ries in connexion with the different Government institutions on the re-organization 
of the system of instruction, after the resolution of 1835, the Bible was placed in 
all the libraries; and I understand that it is now desired that Mant’s and other 
Commentaries on the Bible should also be placed there, to which I seC no objection; 
nor is there any objection to the best religious books being placed there. As has 
been already stated, the books of English literature which are ordinarily studied 
in the Government seminaries, such as Milton, Bacon, Locke, Addison and John¬ 
son, are replete with allusions to the Bible, and frequent reference to the Bible is 
indispensably necessary in order to their being properly understood. The Bible is 
accordingly constantly referred to by the teachers and students in the course of 
their instruction, and it is often found at the examinations that the young men 
have in this way, and by reading the Bible out of school, acquired a considerable 
amount of Christian knowledge. There is no restriction whatever to prevent it. 

In reference to this part of the subject, 1 beg to read the following extract from 
Mr. Kerrs History of Native Education in Bengal and Agra: “ In none of the 
rules recently published is there any such prohibition ; and, in practice, the 
teacher is left at liberty to speak to his pupils on religion, on Christianity, on the 
distinct Evidences of Christianity, with nearly the same freedom as he might do in 
a theological seminary. In institutions where Milton and Addison and Johnson 
are class-books, it is impossible to abstain from all reference to religion. Bacon’s 
works, too, which form one of our text-hooks; the Essays, the Advancement of 
Learning, and even the Novum Organum, are full of scriptural illustrations, for the 
proper understanding of which the student must be referred to the Bible. It may be 
added, that out text-books on Moral Philosophy are wholly Christian in their 
spirit and tendency. In Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powders, which is carefully 
studied without curtailment, there is a distinct chapter on the Evidences of 
Christianity. In the same author s work on the Moral Feelings, which is also 
studied without omitting any part of it, the existence and attributes of God, the 
relation of man to God, the probability of a Divine Revelation, the nature and 
province of Faith—all view ed in a Christian light—are Some of the subjects which 
come under review’, and which our students are expected to master. Even Adam 
( 20 .34.) B b Smith’s 
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Smith’s work, which does not directly touch on religion, is full of noble, and what 
may truly be called, Christian sentiments. I do not presume to say that religion 
forms as prominent a branch of study in the Government colleges as in the Mis¬ 
sionary institutions. But neither is it excluded with that jealous care that is 
sometimes supposed. The primary design of the Government scheme of education 
is to advance the progress of civilization in India by the diffusion of useful know¬ 
ledge, as the phrase is generally understood. The design of the Missionary 
institutions is to convert the Natives to Christianity. The two objects are distinct, 
but they are by no means opposed to one another.” It is added as a note here, 
“ Addison closes the Essay No. 7 of the Spectator in a strain of serious piety. 
4 I know but one way/ says he, 4 of fortifying my soul against these gloomy 
presages and terrors of mind, and that is by securing to myself the friendship and 
protection of that Being who disposes of events and governs futurity. When 
1 lay me down to sleep, I recommend myself to his care; when 1 awake, I give 
myself up to his direction.’ Can any one doubt that it must be improving to 
Hindoo students, in a religious and moral point of view, to read such passages! 
When the Essay was read not long ago in one of the colleges, the teacher told his 
students that, though Hindoos, they might well imitate the example of Addison, 
4 when they lay themselves down to sleep, recommending themselves to God’s care, 
and when they awake, giving themselves up to his direction.’ To this, as they 
always do when the conversation turns upon religious subjects, they listened with 
serious attention. Jt is sometimes said that the education we give makes our 
students sceptical, it does make them sceptical—sceptical of all those degrading 
ideas with which the notion of a Deity is associated in Hindoo minds.” # * # 

“ In the first place, the efforts of the educational authorities, and of those imme* 
diately engaged in the business of instruction, are systematically directed towards 
the object of communicating truth in historical, philosophical, and scientific 
subjects. Are the opponents of the Government system prepared to say that 
the communication of true knowledge on these subjects lias a tendency unfavourable 
to belief in true religion? It would be unreasonable to suppose that it has any 
such tendency. Secondly, it is stated, that we take from the Hindoos their own 
belief, and give them nothing in its place. It is true that the knowledge we 
communicate clears the Hindoo mind of much that is frivolous and false in their 
own religious system. But it cannot be admitted that it shakes in the least their 
belief in those principles which form the foundation of all religion, such as the 
existence of God, the greatness and goodness of God, the providence of God, the 
probability of a future state of rewards and punishments. So far from these 
invaluable principles being shaken by our system of education, they are brought 
into clearer light by it, and belief in them is confirmed. If our system had indeed 
the effect of depriving the Hindoos of their belief in these principles, and of the 
hopes built upon them, it might fairly be denounced as most pernicious. Thirdly, 
if we look at actual results, it will be found that of the well-educated converts to 
Christianity, nearly as many have come from the Hindoo College and other Govern¬ 
ment institutions as from the Missionary seminaries. The fact is generally 
admitted; and perhaps it is not so strange as may at first appear. In the Missionary 
seminaries religious instruction is commenced at an early age, before the under¬ 
standing is ripe for its reception. The youths are systematically drilled in Catechisms 
and in the Evidences of Christianity. They acquire a habit of listening with 
apparent attention, of admitting everything that the teacher requires, of answering 
questions 011 religion by rote, without any exercise of the understanding. In some 
cases, a habit of dissimulation is formed, unknown to the missionary, who, uncon¬ 
sciously and from the best motives, has been cultivating one of the prominent vices 
of the Native character. It is surely needless to point out that the youth in 
whom this habit of dissimulation is formed is most unlikely ever to act with 
manliness, or to do anything that demands a sacrifice, such as conversion to 
Christianity very often demands. From all these dangers the Government institu¬ 
tions are free. The principles of a foreign religion are not pressed prematurely 
upon unripe minds. The pupils are expected on no occasion to express what they 
do not believe. When they begin, of their own accord, to turn their attention to 
the Christian religion, to enter into ‘conversation, and to read books upon the 
subject, it is with a keen relish, and with minds untainted by habits unfavourable 
to a sincere reception of truth. The consequence is, that some of the most intelli¬ 
gent among them, voluntarily, and from the purest motives, embrace Christianity/’ 

I conceive that it would not be for the adv antage of Christian truth that the Bible 

should 
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should, be treated as a lesson-hook for learning to read. The system of teaching 
the Bible as an ordinary class-book is now generally rejected by persons who take 
an interest in education. We would not teach it to our own children in that 
manner. In order that the Bible may be successfully taught, teachers should be 
selected who have not only a satisfactory knowledge of the doctrines of the Bible, 
but who have their heart in the object, and sincerely desire its success. In other 
words, if the Bible were to be taught in the Government seminaries, it would be 
necessary to organize them for theological instruction, in the manner in which 
Dr. Dull s and other missionary schools are organized. If the Bible were taught 
in a rantive, perfunctory and irreverent manner by a common master as a common 
class-book, it would have an injurious effect upon the young Natives, by producing 
a deadness and indifference of feeling; and if, beyond* that, the persons employed 
to teach the Bible were not themselves good Christians, and their life and conduct 
were not conformable to what they taught, it would have a most pernicious effect 
upon the young men, for the Native children are extremely acute, and are very good 
judges of character. I therefore think it would be far better that there should be 
a division ot labour in this as well as in other subjects ; that the Government 
should continue to go, as far as they safely can, in the instruction given by them; 
that is, that they should give the best possible practical general education* with a 
friendly feeling towards Christian truth, in common with all other truth; and that 
the Missionaries and others more immediately interested in the progress of 
Christianity should take any means they think proper for instructing and influ¬ 
encing the young men so brought up. They might, if they thought proper, 
establish a lecture-room opposite every one off the Government institutions, as 
Dr. Duff did opposite the Hindoo College. They might distribute Bibles and 
religious books, and books on the Evidences of Christianity, to any extent they 
think proper; and I am satisfied that in this manner, if Christianity lias a fair field 
and no favour, it must ultimately prevail. As long as the old system, according to 
which it was held to be the duty of the magistrate to “ maintain truth,” as well 
as to “ execute justice,” prevailed, the matter was extremely simple, and the 
resources of the State were employed in teaching the particular opinions field by 
those who happened to be in the possession of the Government. But since 
the principle of toleration has been established, from the Reformation down¬ 
wards, very considerable modifications have been made in this principle. The 
Scotch and Irish Colleges are one modification, and it is precisely on that 
model that the Government seminaries are established; that is, that the young 
men attend them daily, living at their own homes, or in places provided by their 
relations or friends, and receive such religious instruction as their relations and 
others interested in their welfare think proper. The Privy Council system, in its 
dealing with the Dissenters, is another modification of the original principle. That 
also I propose to take as the model of an advanced measure for assisting and 
extending education in India. The extracts from the Bible in the schools in 
Ireland form another instance; but I do not think it will be proposed to extend 
that system to India. Now, if it has been necessary that there should be a com¬ 
promise of this kind in England, and in the United Kingdom, where the religious 
differences are only minor differences on the non-essential points of Christianity, 
how much more necessary is it in India, where the difference is between Chris¬ 
tianity and its opposites, Hindooism and Mahomedanism. A very plausible prima 
Jacie argument might be adduced of this kind. It might be said, suppose that iu 
any particular district of British India, Dacca for instance, two-thirds of the 
Natives of the place were willing that the Bible should be introduced into the 
Government College, what solid objection can there be in that case to its intro¬ 
duction r My answer is, that if the Dacca district comprehended the whole of 
British India, certainly the point ought to be yielded, because it is clearly our duty 
to give the Natives the best instruction which, on a large and sound view of their 
prevailing disposition, they are willing to receive. But the Dacca district is not 
the whole of British India. There are hundreds of other districts which are in 
very unequal stages of advancement. In most of them the Natives are still, 
religiously considered, in a very unreformed, pnadvanced, and sensitive state; and 
if the British Government should depart in any one instance from the great 
principle of religious neutrality upon which it has constantly acted up to the 
present time, they would become seriously alarmed. And if, besides that, con¬ 
versions took place in the Dacca district, in consequence of the system contended 
for being adopted, which is the object aimed at by those who advocate the plan. 
*>•••»•) b b 2 the 
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Trevelyan, the alarm would be still more increased. I mentioned in my former evidence, 
CJ{ - that one very important feature of the present state of India is, that zealous and vital 
a8th .June 18 - 3 . reli g ion has made great progress among the Europeans, at which I greatly rejoice. 

But if this element is not properly dealt with, it may be productive of very dangerous 
and evil consequences. Bo long as the zealous religious English people have no 
official footing in the Government seminaries, no harm can ensue, and their efforts 
find plenty of scope elsewhere. They may promote missionary efforts in any part 
of the country. They may instruct at other hours the young men who are 
brought up at the Government seminaries ; but if we once, by allowing the [Bible, 
to be studied in the Government seminaries as a class-book, give to zealous 
Christians an official footing in those seminaries, it is impossible to say .what the 
consequences might be. All barriers would then be broken down, and the 
principle of neutrality, which has hitherto been our great security, and the great 
cause of our success in enlightening the Natives, both in secular anti divine know¬ 
ledge, would be at an end. In the Madras Presidency, a different course has 
be$n followed, and the consequence-has been that while the Europeans have been 
disputing whether religion should be taught by the Government, the Natives 
have, with certain limited exceptions, remained without any instruction; which is 
the more to be regretted because there is no intermediate language in the Madras 
Presidency like Persian, which so long baffled our efforts in Bengal; and English 
is already in extensive use as a common medium of communication between 
persons speaking different languages. Lastly, even supposing that every other 
objection to the employment of the Government seminaries for giving instruction 
to the' Natives in Christianity were got over, the question would immediately 
arise. What form of Christianity ? and then the unhappy and damaging fact of the 
existence of considerable differences of opinion among Christians would be made 
apparent; and the spirit of religious controversy, which is happily nearly dormant 
in India, because Christians of every persuasion are on an equality, and they all 
pursue their respective objects on the voluntary principle without interfering with 
each other, would be evoked. 

6805. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] From your attention to this question, of 
education in India, and from your knowledge of the present state of the educa¬ 
tional institutions in India, can you inform the Committee whether or not, in 
many instances, Natives of the country do not combine in the management of 
those institutions with British-born subjects ? 

It is a rule of al l our institutions. 

6806. Do you consider that the rule of mixed administration, as in some 
degree representing the various interests of the Natives and of Europeans, is 
important in order to the gradual extension and success of education in India ? 

I consider it very important indeed; because education is entirely a voluntary 
act ; and, in order to carry it on successfully, we must carry the young men and 
their parents with us. 

6807. Supposing that in all the Government establishments there were to be 

superadded now, as a necessary part of the education, instruction in our Sacred 
Writings; what effect do you think that would produce upon the co-operation of 
the Natives as members of the governing bodies of those various educational 
establishments ? ; 

I think it, would lead to great alarm on the part of most of thfern, and to an 
extensive withdrawal; but even admitting that a certain number remained, it 
must be remembered that the Natives themselves are in very different stages of 
progress. In many cases, where they have had considerable opportunities of 
learning Christian truth by reading and conversation with Europeans, they are 
very much disposed towards it, and anxious to promote it. In other cases they are 
perfectly indifferent to religion; and it is quite possible that a limited number 
even of Natives of high standing might be content to belong to our committees 
on this new footing, and that a great flame might notwithstanding arise in the 
body of the Nati ve community. 

6808. You think that, even assuming that that alteration of the system, by 
allowing more liberty of giving religious instruction in the Government establish¬ 
ments. might not, lead to the withdrawal of all the Natives attached to them, there 
would be such a withdrawal as would materially affect the general cause of educa¬ 
tion, and that it would tend to excite alarm amongst the Natives ? 




I think 
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I tiling there would be a considerable withdrawal. But I also think that the 
alarm would not be at all in proportion to the number of withdrawals; for, besides 
the motives which 1 mentioned just now* it must never be forgotten that the 
English are the dominant race in India; they are the governing body; and many 
an influential Native will stand by his Judge or Collector, or his close European 
friend, in a matter which may be extremely dangerous and objectionable. 

6809. An analogy has sometimes been drawn between the instruction of the 

Hindoo in his Shastras, and other sacred writings, and the instruction of the 
Mahomedan in the Koran on the one hand, and the instruction of the scholars in 
the Bible on the other; does it appear to you that that analogy is a correct one, 
and that there is no greater necessity for studying those Oriental sacred writings 
in pursuing the secular and philological study of those Oriental languages, than 
there is for studying the Bible in pursuing the philological and literary study of 
European languages ? ' 

There is this difference, that the Mahomedan arid Hindoo religions are founded 
upon the principle of all learning, sacred and profane, being completely bound up 
together and identified, and the seal of religion being given to the whole. It 
is all stereotyped together, arid it would be very difficult to obtain a tolerable 
Sanscrit or Arabic education without learning a great deal of their religion. It is 
not so to the same extent with English literature ; for although our English litera¬ 
ture is deriply imbued with the words and spirit of the Bible, yet it is quite possible 
to obtain a very good secular education without any direct Christian instruction; so 
that there is a great difference between the two cases. But admitting that the 
circumstance adverted to iri the question is an inconsistency, yet it is one the 
limits of which are daily contracting. Before many years pass the Sanscrit arid 
Arabic Colleges will cease to be resorted to for the purpose of general instruction; 
and if they are maintained, it will be merely as literary philological and antiquarian 
institutions. That is a departing systehi, while the English system is a growing 
system; and it is of course of more importance to adhere to right principles with 
regard to what is daily increasing and germinating, than with regard to what is 
dying out. 

6810. Independently of the considerations to which you have adverted, is not 
a knowledge of many ancient Oriental books of religion, the Koran for instance, 
absolutely necessary, in order to acquire a knowledge of the laws which are founded 
upon them ? 

It is indispensably necessary. The Shastras, the Koran, the Hidayah, and other 
Mahomedan books which I might mention, have two characters. They are partly 
secular mid partly religious; and the two subjects are mixed up together in such a 
way as to be quite inseparable; so that if it is proper to encourage the study of 
Arabic and Sanscrit learning for philological, historical and antiquarian purposes, 
it is indispensable that a certain amount of so-called religious knowledge should be 
received by the students. 

6811. Will not that necessity diminish in proportion as the law of India is 
simplified and reduced to what may be considered an Indo-European system of 
law, in place of resting upon those more ancient authorities. The question lias 
reference especially to the introduction of the Lex Loci ? 

The codification of the laws of India, and as it were the rescuing of those laws 
from the Arabic and Sanscrit media, and comprehending them in a single English 
and vernacular medium, is the key both to the change adverted to by your Lord¬ 
ship and to many other most beneficial changes. When that has been done, 
although some years may pass before the matter becomes apparent to the world, 
the Arabic and Sanscrit languages will cease to be of any use, except for the 
philological and autiquarian purposes to which I alluded, and a smattering of 
them for religious purposes, so long as those religions prevail, in the case of the 
Mahomedans especially, with whom it is a point of religious duty to learn a certain 
number of Arabic prayers by rote, without understanding them; and to that extent, 
probably, the language will continue to be learnt. 

6812. Therefore it is your opinion that tho§e improvements in the law, giving 
it a British character and the codification of the laws in simple language, will not 
only produce a direct effect upon the improvement of the law and its administra¬ 
tion, but will incidentally tend to open the way for the diffusion of a knowledge 
of the Christian religion r 
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Yes. It is by far the most important simple measure that can be adopted, not 
only for the improvement of the judicial system of India, but for the enlighten¬ 
ment and Christianization of India. 

6813. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Does not the instruction of the Hindoos in 
the Oriental literature, of which you have just spoken, necessarily imply making 
them acquainted with the most impure writings probably which exist in the 
world ? 

Speaking generally, it does ; but there is a difference even in the Sanscrit 
literature. I have read several Sanscrit books, parts of the great epic poein of 
the Ramayana for instance, and especially a theological metaphysical poem, called 
the Bhagavat Geeta, which forms an episode of the Mahabharut, with which 
I was so much delighted that 1 read it through several times, which have not 
that impure tendency; but may be said, to a certain extent, to have an elevating 
tendency. » 

6814. But speaking of the general and more popular form of this Oriental 
literature in which those youths are instructed, is it not marked by the very 
grossest possible impurities ? 

Fes ; the more popular forms of it, especially are marked with the greatest 
immorality and impurity. 

6815. Are you at all aware whether the degree of instruction given under our 
rule in Oriental literature has led to a great increase in the circulation of the 
worst works of that kind, especially at Calcutta ? 

1 cannot take upon myself to say that. 

6816. Can you tell the Committee anything concerni ng the amount of circulation 
of those books, as it has been ascertained by the Government ? 

The most corrupt impure books in the Native languages are extensively circulated 
at Calcutta, but we did not trace it directly to the instruction in Sanscrit given at 
the Sanscrit College. 

6817. Are you able to tell the Committee whether, coeval with that measure of 
instruction in Oriental literature, there has been a greatly increased demand for 
the production of those most polluted examples ? 

I have no doubt that there has been an increase-in the circulation of such 
immoral books; but' I attribute it mainly to the introduction of the Press, for 
printing is quite a recent art in India. The first printed Bengal book was Halhed’s 
Grammar, which was printed there towards the end of the last century; so that 
the introduction of this ne w power of printing has given a stimulus to all kinds of 
literature among the Natives, good and bad ; and so long as the Natives are still 
under the corrupt influence of Hindooism, the greater proportion of the books are 
naturally of that corrupt kind. The Missionaries are aware of the potency of this 
new engine, in its relation to the vernacular languages, and they have with great 
wisdom turned their attention to the formation of a new vernacular literature 
based on Christian principles. So that while there is an increase of immoral books 
in the vernacular languages, there is a much greater increase of moral and Christian 
books. When the first attempts were made to educate the Natives on correct 
principles, there was almost an entire absence of suitable books, and the Calcutta 
School Book Society was established in 1816—17 by Sir E. Hyde East, and the English 
and Native gentlemen acting with him, to supply this want. Sir E. H. East 
wrote as follows to Mr. Harrington on the 28th May 1817 : “ This plan” [the - 
foundation of the Hindoo College] “ having taken so well, has encouraged the 
“ formation of another, for providing books of moral and amusing and scientific 
“ instruction for Native youth of all descriptions, in which plan the Hindoos and 
“ Mussulmans have united with English gentlemen. This is the only safe and 
“ practicable method to stop the fearful course of demoralization amongst this 
“ people, and to give them in time better views. In the meantime its immediate 
“ effect is to promote honest,, peaceable and orderly habits.” The first prospectus 
of the Society commenced as follows: “A Few individuals engaged in establishing 
“ schools for the instruction of Native children having found a great obstacle to 
“ their exertions in the want of lessons and books in the Native languages, suited 
“ to the capacities of the young, or at all adapted to the purposes of enlightening 
“ their minds or improving their morals, &c.” And the third rule of the Society 
was as follows: “ It forms no part, of the design of this institution to furnish 

“ religious 
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“ religious books: a restriction, however, very far from being meant to preclud 
“ the supply of moral tracts or works of a moral tendency, which, without inter- 
“ fering with the religious sentiments of any person, may be calculated to enlarge 
“ the understanding and improve the character.” 

6818. Can you state to the Committee whether one of the objections to the 
education of females in India is not the fact, that they must, if they study Oriental 
literature at all, study books of this exceedingly debasing character ? 

It is very unusual for females to cultivate the learned languages; I never knew 
but of one instance of a Native female who could read or write Persian, the 
daughter of the late Nawab Ahmed Buksli Khan. 1 presume that the question 
does not relate to their studying the learned languages; and as regards the 
vernacular languages, it depends entirely lipon the guidance under which they 
are. If they are under the guidance of Missionaries or good Christian people, or 
even of enlightened moral Hindoos and Mahomedans, there is now a sufficient body 
of vernacular literature of an improving and elevating character to furnish the 
basis of a system of instruction for them, and it is rapidly increasing. 

6819. But my question is not whether they could not be taught in something 
else; but whether you are cognizant of the fact, that one of the great objections 
to be made against females studying these languages was the necessity, if they 
studied the learned languages at all, of their being made conversant with a parti¬ 
cular kind of literature which even male Hindoos thought unfit for females? 

I never before heard it even proposed that native females should study the 
learned languages of India; but certainly, from my knowledge of those languages, 
I should say that it would be impossible for a female to cultivate Sanscrit litera¬ 
ture without learning a great deal which would be extremely objectionable for any 
female to read. 

6820. Even in the estimate of a Hindoo r 

Yes, even in the estimate of a Hindoo, because, ivliatever license they may take 
themselves, they are very careful of the purity of their women. 

6821. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] The Committee are aware that the late 
Mr. Bethune, with great generosity, devoted the sum of 10,000 1. for female 
education; and I believe other persons of piety and earnestness in India have 
looked with great anxiety to the education of native females. Is there any 
instance that lias ever come to your knowledge of the female instruction so esta¬ 
blished, or so contemplated, involving that which has formed the subject of the 
questions that have been recently put to you, namely, the cultivation of the 
ancient learned languages ? 

Never. The idea is quite new to me. 


6822. You never heard of that either in Asia or in England ? 

Never. I never heard of any lady studying even Persian, which ismuchsbort of San¬ 
scrit in difficulty, except in one instance, the Nawab Ahmed BukshKhan’s daughter. 
I have seen letters from her. It was known all over the country, and it was consi¬ 
dered as a remarkable fact, that a lady should be able to read and write a moderately 
learned language, answering more to French than to Latin. It is, however, 
evident from the Sanscrit Plays, that in very ancient times, women of rank, at 
least, were taught to read and write, and the accomplishments of drawing and 
music. Urvasi extemporises a verse which she writes upon a birch leaf, and which, 
falling into the hands of the Queen of Pururavas, is read by her principal female 
attendant. Malati draws a picture of her beloved Madhava; and frequent allu¬ 
sions are made to the Sangita Sala, or Music Hall. In the Ajunta leave paintings, 
women are represented as engaged in study with hooks of palm-leaves. 

6823. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Is it not the fact, that it is a principle settled 
in the Native mind, that females should not. he educated ? 

I do not recollect any precept to that effect in their books. Menu, which is 
the best seminary of Hindoo law, strongly enjoins that females should always 
remain in a state of dependence, that is, before they are married, to their father 
and mother; when they are married, to their husband, and in their widowhood, 
to their husband’s relations: but I do not remember any injunction to keep 
them in ignorance. That such is the practice, there is no doubt, and I rather 
attribute it to unreformed human nature. The men are the strongest. They 
have the upper hand. They have not imbibed the disinterested and benevolent 
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6824. My question was, not what the sacred books of the Hindoos taught, but 
whether there was not in the Native mind, generally, a settled feeling against the 
education of their females f 

Yes, I think there is a very strong prejudice against it; I do not think it goes 
the length of a principle: it is a principle among the Natives that the females 
should live in subjection and seclusion; and the giving them a good education, 
especially if they are collected in schools for the purpose, is at variance with this 
principle. 


6825. There is a strong prejudice in the Native mind against the instruction 
and education of females ? 

Undoubtedly. 


6826. That is not of recent date, is it r 

No, of ancient date ; it is gradually yielding to the progress of enlightenment; 
and the principal way in which it is made to yield is, that the young, men who 
have been educated in the new and improved learning become dissatisfied with 
the ignorance of their wives, who are brought up according to the old Native 
fashion, and find them unfit companions for themselves. I think that is the way 
in which Native female education will be mainly brought about, by educating the 
men, who will then educate the women. At the same time, the greatest praise is 
due to Mrs. Wilson. She is a very remarkable woman. During the time I was at 
Calcutta she was the manager of a very large and flourishing female school, con¬ 
taining several hundred female children, who received a very good vernacular 
education; and Mr. Bethune, who gave his attention to the education of females of 
the upper classes, also deserves great credit. 


6827. You have stated to the Committee, that there has been of long standing 
a strong' and great prejudice in the Native mind against the instruction of their 
females; during the whole time that that prejudice has been growing up, was it 
not impossible that any one of their females should become learned in their 
literature without becoming conversant with those abominations which it con¬ 
tains ? 

There are degrees; but, speaking generally, that was the case certainly. 

6828. To be conversant with those abominations would even, according to 
Hindoo notions, be unfit for females? 

If it had seriously entered into the contemplation of a Hindoo to teach his wife 
or daughters Sanscrit, I have no doubt that objection would have occurred 
to him. 


6829. Therefore, in fact, it was impossible that there could be any teaching of 
females without making them acquainted with that against which the Native mind 
itself would have revolted ? 

Yes. 


6830. May we not, in looking back to the long period through which this state 
of things has lasted, see one reason for the peculiarly strong prejudice in the Native 
against female education in that fact ? 

, I think so. 


6831. If that is the case, is it not exceedingly important, if we wish to break 
down that prejudice, that we should set the example of educating the men 111 a 
literature which would not necessarily bring them into contact with such abomi¬ 
nations ? 

Certainly. 

6832. Earl of Harrowby.] An Indian female could not make any progress in 
Native literature without passing through the study of very corrupt books ? 

With the exception of the nascent vernacular literature, which is principally 

supported by the Missionaries. 

6833 Do you believe that the feeling of hostility to female education which 
• J ariaos from the nature of their literature, or from the 


exists in the Hindoo mind arises from the nature of their literature, or from the 
general notion existing amongst all those nations, that the women ought to occupy 

a subordinate condition? I think 
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3 Rajpoot States, do not the wiVes of the Chieffi ofted'- take a-con¬ 
siderable part nl j 3 upli (5 ifiiiirs ? dorilw «i 

, They do; and so tljey do in at! the Stated, Hindoo avid Mdhdiuedan, Irt eVOfy 
part of India, but they remain in seclusion. At this very place, Boondee, w 
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6838. Was not one of the most celebrated (Governors of the Hoikar's State a 
lady ? 

Yes, Alia Bine. 

6839. Is there not an incident in history, in the time of Auruugzebe, that the 

wife of a Rajpoot Chief refused to see her husband because he had run away in 
battle? : , U ^. A , : “ 

i can entirely believe it. The Rajpoots are a very high-spirited people. The 
case of the Makrattas is rather an exceptional one. The Malirattas are a portion 
of the substratum of society, suddenly elevated to the surface. The father and 
grandfather of Alia Bhye were probably Potails of villages. The feeling is not so 
strong amongst the Mabrattas as it is elsewhere. I recollect Colonel Skinner sav¬ 
ing, that when lie was a young man, holding a commission in Madoojec Scindia’s 
army, he used t 6 see Madoojee’S wife galloping across the Country, fdllottfed by a train 
of nearly a hundred females. The Delia family produced several accomplished ladies. 
One of these was a daughter of the great Akher, whose tombis to he seen.in a 
garden near Agra, with this inscription on it: “Alas! alas ! Gora Begum !,” Shah 
Fehan’s daughters, Roshunara and Fehanara, were very cultivated, superior women, 
and their poetry is still current at Delhi. Rosluinara gave great support to her 
l>rptlier ( Aumng/,ebe; and Fehanara was the lady alluded to by Bishop lleber as 
having, ip the prime of youth and beauty, when her father was dethroned and 
imprisoned,*” applied 1 for leave to share ms c^)tivity, ahd cbiititiued towvait on him 
“ as a nurse and sen ant till the day of his death. Afterwards she Was a liotmtifid 
“ benefactress to the poor and to religious men, and died witli the reputation of a 
“ Saint, better deserved than by many who have borne the name.” 1 luyve seen 
her tomb surrounded by a beautiful marble screen in the bpxying-grougd of the 
Mahomedan Saint, Nizamoodeen Ouliya, near Delhi. Fresh grass is constantly 
sown on it, and the inscription consists of this couplet: 

u Baghair sabzah nah poshad kasc trmzar-i-mam 
(C Kib Kabrposhl Gharlban Gy ah bus asfc.” 

u Let na one cover my grave with aught but grass, 
u For grass is a sufficient covering for the graves of the humhle minded.” 

6840. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Are the Committee to understand that it is 

your opiniou, that the objection to teaching the Bible in the Native schools is, 
that it would be au infringement of the religious liberty which is the fruit of the 
Reformation ? > w •'w r v .. v , 

I consider that it would be an infringement of the neutrality which we have 
v (20.34.) Cc professed, 
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I think that the, priiga^- wnd main reason is, that in m-d.er fcc> keep the women in $ir.C, 
subjection and seclusion, it is necessary to keep then? ignorant. It arises from 
the same cause which induces them to keep their women in seclusion; but, no doubt, 
if there were not that reason, the other would be a sufficient Uriel 

6834. And, therefore, that w'ould be an obstacle to any future progress in female 
education, utiles a[,literature of a tetter -kind was .supplied ? i '/ 

,».,|,Ves. Aiff -mU rtrif ;■ ■4 e, * h* 4 : < ■:, -r' 1 

fi$35. Lbrd Bishop Of O.rford.~] A literature of a better kind, Which shall be, 
YmplbVed as an instrument of male 1 progress? 

Yes. -i.r un*.’ 

6836. L ord (’ritchester.'] You have stated that the Hindoo women are generally 
kept in seclusion and subjection; does that apply to the-whole*'of Ittdik? 

Generally speaking, it applies to the whole of India. There are, liowevfcr, dif¬ 
ferences in that respect between different parts of India. I recollect when I was 
Political Agent at Kotah and Boondee, I. used to-moot.the wives of the principal 
Hindoos of Boondee, which is a purely Hindoo State, in the street; but when they 
saw me, they immediately covered up their laces. That shows that there are 
'differences even in India. - ••• n! mn ml~w 
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yS^R-Tnvel^m. professed, and of the principle of religious liberty which we have accorded to our 
K.C.3. Native subjects in this wav.* The Government is all-powerful; the whole rent of 
—~ the country is swept into the coffers of the Government, besides various other 

Jun ® l8;53 ’ taxes; so that, to oblige the Natives to pay taxes for teaching that which they 
greatly object to, would be an injustice and an infringement of the principle of 
toleration! Supposing a Homan Catholic minority succeeded in establishing tlicir 
power in this Protestant country, and that the public revenue of the United 
Kingdom were converted by this Roman Catholic Government to the purpose of 
Roman Catholic instruction, the Protestants of this country would consider it a 
great injustice and a great infringement of the principle of toleration. 

6841- Would it be any infringement of the principle of toleration if the 
parents were left perfectly free to send tlieir children to, or to withhold them from, 
that particular instruction ? 

The question so put, no doubt, has somewhat different bearings; but I con¬ 
sider that this modified plan partakes of the .same general character. These 
schools are supported by taxes paid by the people of India. The great majority 
of the people qf India are decidedly adverse to the resources of the Government 
being turned to Christian instruction ; aud they therefore would regard it as a 
great injustice and infringement of the principle of toleration if those resources 
were so turned. These-questions must be decided with reference to the opinions 
of the majority; for there will always be a small minority in every community 

who will hold an exceptional position- 

6842. Chairman.'] You stated, in a previous portion of your evidence, that 

while you considered the promotion of Christianity essential, not only for the 
spiritual welfare of the people of India, but also as the great civilizing agent, 
you yet thought it of the greatest importance, even for the promotion of Christi¬ 
anity, that the Government of India should be considered by the Natives as 
neutral and impartial ? ' 

I consider it of the greatest consequence. 1 was going to add to my last 
answer, that whatever conclusion we may come to, as to what is required by the 
principle of toleration, the consideration of grave practical expediency cannot be 
overlooked. Acting upon the principle of the perfect neutrality of the Govern¬ 
ment, we have made great progress; and our prospects for the future are very 
satisfactory; whereas, "if that principle of neutrality were once departed from in 
the manner described, the prospects of the evangelization of the people of India 
would be very seriously damaged; because, even admitting that the principle of 
toleration would not be infringed by the course of proceeding proposed, there 
can be no doubt whatever that the principle of neutrality would be departed 
from. “ 

6843. Lord Bishop of Oxford.} Are the Committee to understand you as 
meaning to say, that your view of the principle of religious toleration is, that no 
use should be made of money raised from a country to which the great majority 
of the people in that .country conscientiously object; are the Committee to under¬ 
stand that that is necessary, in your judgment, to religions toleration ! 

Mv view of toleration is this, that toleration is founded on perfectly equal 
treatment. The essence of toleration is equality. If we assisted in teaching all 
tlie religions which prevail in India, that would be toleration. If we lefiaiiiet 
from teaching any, that would be toleration; but if we selected one or two reli¬ 
gions and taught them at the expense of the professors ol all the others, that 
would not be toleration. 

6844. Is it not the fact, that the Government now assists schools in India 
which teach all the various forms of Hindoo theology ? 

Yes; it is the fact; and it is justifiable on the two grounds before-mentioned 
by me : that is, the impossibility of teaching Hindoo and Mahomodan law sepa- 
ra tely from religion* and the circumstance that this is a decreasing’, while IliUgiish 
learning is an increasing system. 

6845. Is it not the fact, that the Government assistance is excluded from any 

school in which the Bible is taught as a class-book ? . 

It is at present; but I propose that an alteration should be made m this 
respect. 

6846. Is 
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684S., Is It in agreement with your principle of religious toleration, that schools Hiri'.ES'we^nn, 
which teach one religion should be assisted'by the Government, and that schools 
in which the class-books of another religion are taught should be necessarily 
excluded from Government aid ? 

Mo, it is not consistent; and I have proposed in my former evidence a system 
of conditional assistance to all schools in which a good general education is given, 
whatever religion may be taught in them. 

6847. Are you able to tell the Committee whether the refusal, on the part of 
the Government, to aid any school in which the Bible is used as an instrument of 
instruction, has not filled the Native mind with the idea, that the English, as a 
nation, are altogether cureless about their own faith r 

Such an opinion formerly prevailed; but it is every year yielding- to many 
obvious evidences to the contrary. 

6848. Do you not think that in the present state of India the existence of such 
a rule must of itself produce something of the same impression in many parts of 


I admit that.if the Government steadily adhered to the principle of giving no 
assistance whatever to any school exdbpt those in which the Bible was not taught, 
it might have that effect; but 1 would propose that we should enter upon a more 
liberal system, including schools of all religions. 


6849. Are you aware of any Native Princes having of late years established 
schools for their own subjects, and having instituted the teaching of the Bible us 
containing pure moral instruction in those schools ? 

I have heard that the Rajah of Travaticore had done so; but I would by no 
means infer from that, that it would be sale for the British Government to do it. 


6850. Are you aware that in the schools established by the Rajah of Travancore, 
youths of the very highest caste in his dominions are taught the Christian 
Scriptures as a book of moral instruction ? 

I have heard so. 


6851. And that it has produced no bad effects in his district ? 

I have no doubt that it produces excellent effects, as it always will where 
it is voluntarily adopted by the Natives, whether chiefs or people. 

6852. Would not the neutrality' of the Government be perfectly maintained if 

it assisted no school in uhich there was any enforced learning of Christianity bv 
the Natives ? ' “ ' 

I think it would not be so regarded by the Natives, unless we also assisted 
direct religious instruction in the Hindoo and Mahomedan religions, which, of 
course, I do not advocate. The majority of our subjects, who are decidedly averse 
to Christian teaching, would consider it a great grievance if the taxes paid by . 
them were converted to Christian instruction, and if no share were given to assist¬ 
ing instruction in the religions which they profess. 

6‘853. Are the Committee to understand that your opinion is, that the best 
way of rising the Government funds would be by approximating the system in 
India as much as possible to that at home, by which the various religious bodies 
are assisted under inspection in their separate efforts for education r ' 

lhat is my opinion. I conceive that we have reached an advanced stage in the 
progiess of education in India, namely, that all schools in which a good general 
education is given may be assisted, whatever may be the religion taught; and 1 
believe that that plan may now safely be adopted ; but far be it from me to say 
that the lime may not come when direct Christian instruction may be given even 
m the Government seminaries. I conceive that our ruling principle ought to be 
to give the best education which, on a sound general view, our fellow-subjects are 
wjlUng td receive. There can be no doubt that all education is imperfect which 
is not based on Christian instruction ; aud it follows, that when the greater part 
of lndta has been brought to a level with those parts which are most advanced, it 
will be our duty to give Christian instruction. Bat 1 am of opinion that the time 
has not yet arrived to attempt this very forward and advanced step, which at this 
stage of our progress would only lead to a violent reaction. We ought never to 
lose sigkt of the possible effect upon our native army of any measures that may 
be urged upon us which would be likely to excite the religious feelings of the 
V 20 - **•) 0 c 2 Mahomedans 
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Mahomedans and Hindoos. The Rajpoots Mere to our predecessors the Moguls 
what the Sepoys are to as; and the alienation of the Rajpoots by religious 
intolerance was the first, step to the downfall ot the empire. 

0854. Earl of Narrowly.) But when through other instrumentality a portion 
of the population have become Christian, you would think it unjust to then! as a 
portion of the population to withhold from them that assistance in the way of 
education which you grant to the professors of other religions V 

Yes; I would ’give them free access to the Government schools, with the most 
improved secular education which is givpn ; and I would also give the same condi¬ 
tional assistance to their Christian schools which is given to all other religious 
persuasions. l.'.'.yv.iyu i-i.-; : i 

6855. Anything short W that would, in fact, be a want of toleration ? 

Certainly. '"‘ M ' 

6850. Chairman.) As, at present, the Christian religion is the religion of the 
governing body, hut not the religion of any considerable portion of the governed, 
is it not natural that''the Natives should feel some jealousy of Christian instruction 
heirio promoted l.y publie funds: whereas they would not feel the same jealousy 
of grants heirtg made to Hindoos for the purpose of giving instruction in the 
Hindoo religion, or to Mahometans for the purpose- of giving instruction in the 

Maliomedan religion? . 

'That is precisely my view. The native Sense of justice would be satisfied it 
they saw that all were treated alike. At present, with the exception of Sanscrit 
and Arabic instruction, 'all are treated alike by no religions instruction being given 
in the Government seminaries; ami under the more advanced system which f 
recommend, all would be treated alike by having certain conditional assistance 
given to the schools of all persuasions. The introduction of this system will, 
however, require very careful and prudent arrangements. The regulations must 
b« published' and fully understood by the people; and we must take care not to 
give any priority or preference to Missionary schools. 

6857. Earl of Narrowly.') In tact, you must take care that the assistance which 
you render to education is not accompanied with the appearance of any attempt at 
proselytiam on the part of the governing power? 

Exactly ; that was my meaning. 

6858. Lord Bishop of Oxford.) Can you tell the Committee) what the compara¬ 
tive results in the way of conversions to Christianity have been from the education 
already given in the Missionary and in the Government schools? 

Before I left Calcutta I had a list made of all the converts to Christianity from 
the educated class, and I found that at that time the majority of this class of 
converts whose character and cultivation and strength of mind offer the best assist¬ 
ance to Christianity were from the Hindoo College. I think many personsmistake 
the wav in which the conversion of India will be brought about. I believe it will 
take place at last wholesale, just as our own ancestors were converted. The country 
will have Christian instruction infused into it in every way by direct lnLssionary 
instruction, and indirectly through books of various kinds, through the public papers, 
through conversation with Europeans, and in all the conceivable wavs in which 
knowledge is communicated; and then, at last, when society is completely saturated 
with Christian knowledge, and public opinion has taken a decided turn that way, 
they will come over l>y thousands. j, ^ 

6859. Lord MonteagJc of Brandon.] Do you think that that ultimate result 
will he more assisted by the maintenance of the principle of neutrality on the part 
of the governing power, that governing power being a foreign power oJ unrivalled 
strength, than by any direct interference on their part ? 

Decidedly ; by the principle of neutrality. Speaking merely as a Christian, anu 
setting aside lor a moment my funner connexion with the Government, and tie 
feelings which I acquired as a Government officer, the thing which I deprecate 
more than any other as hazarding the entire cause, and tending to produce what is 
sure to be a ’great obstruction, and would probably be a great calamity, is the 

infraction of that Government system of neutrality. 

6860. Lord Bishop of Oxford.) Do you know anything of the recent conversions 

in the South of India ? - Not 
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ot from personal knowledge. I have been in the South qf India; but ft w^s 
y years ago. 

0861. Lord JFInirndiff'e.^ Is there any regular inspection of the Government 
schools? 

They send examiners round periodically now; hut it may be very much improved. 
The system of inspection which I recommend will be very beneficial, even us 
Regards the Government schools. 

6862. Supposing that your plan were adopted with respeet to schools of all 
•descriptions. How would you deal with, the inspection of Native schools in which 
heathen principles prevail ? 

I would require, as the condition of any Government assistance, that a good 
practical genera! education should be given ; so that if schools, such as your Lord¬ 
ship describes, were able to prove to the Inspector that they gave a really useful 
practical education in the vernacular language of a moral kind (which 1 would 
always require), then 1 would give assistance tb those schools. 

0863. Would not there be some difficulty in conducting an institution upon 
that footing, considering that the moral education given in schools where heathenism 
prevailed, being according to their moral theories, would in many respects differ 
very much from what was right according to our notions ? 

The practical effect would be to improve the tone and character of (lie educa¬ 
tion given in those schools. The Natives would find that the only schools that 
would be assisted would be those which give instruction in books of unobjectionable 
morality, and books of useful instruction, history, geography, astronomy, and other 
sciences, translations of English books, and so forth. 

6864. Then, in point of fact, under that system, although the Government would 
abstain from declaring any preference for Christianity, or any particular religious 
persuasion, it would not abstain from a declaration of certain predilections of its 
own in favour of a particular system of moral instruction ? 

It would not abstain from laying down those general conditions as to useful 
practical instruction and pure morality which all classes of our subjects, whatever 
their religion may be, would admit. 

6865. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] On a former occasion you referred to the 
Indian Charter Act of 1813, and to the provision which was then made for schools, 
public lectures, or other literary instruction for the benefit of the Natives; you 
remember that provision ? 

Yes. ' .r>y <' ,-v..... ■ . ■. ,j. 

0860. What was the amount to be provided under that statute ? 

A lac of rupees, equal to 10,0007. a year. 

6867. Yon stated that in your official capacity, connected with the Council of 
Education ; and afterwards you had occasion to consider how far the obligations of 
that statute hail been fulfilled and acted upon; will you state in what year that 
inquiry took place, and what was the result of that examination? 

A Committee of Public Instruction was appointed in the year 1823, and the lac 
of rupees was accounted for to the Committee from the year 1821 j so that a lac 
of rupees annually is still due from the year 1813 to 1821, with compound 
interest. mirj ,vra 

6858. Do you conceive that a lac of rupees M ill be a sum in itself at all adequate 
for the performance of the duties contemplated in that section 1 

It will be totally and entirely, insufficient. When an improved system of finance 
is established in India, there should be a liberal appropriation for education made 
from the revenue of India; and the sum annually voted tor this purpose by the 
Legislative Council should be fairly allocated among all tlie Presidencies, and 
amongst all the districts of each Presidency; and that gives the key to the 
practical working of the system of conditional assistance which 1 have proposed. 
Supposing a grant of a sum of money, say 20,000 rupees, to have fallen to the 
share of a particular district, the Inspector would have to consider which' weire the 
Schools most deserving of assistance in that district; and those schools would 
become the model schools in that district; and all the rest would endeavour to 
work up to them. 

(20. ;u.) c c 3 6869. But 
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(5860. But in point of fact, between tire vei . 
that 10,000/. a year was appropriated for the purp 
period of the inquiry which you have mentioned, no portion o 
years, had been so appropriated ? 

None, except for two years; but it is just to add, that annual sums of l 
addition to the lac of rupees have since been given, but not avowedly in re 
of those arrears. 

6870 . Chairman .] What is your opinion with respect to the effect of the Nati ve 
Press upon the education of the people? 

When J first went to India, the country was suffering under a lieign of Terror on 
a small scale. There had been deportations of editors, and penalties imposed on those 
who wrote in the obnoxious newspapers, The consequence of which was that there 
was a state of general mental restraint and stagnation; and any person who 
advocated any reform, however desirable, was regarded more or less as a dangerous 
innovator. The first inroad that was made upon that system was by an announce¬ 
ment which appeared in the public papers, signed by Lord William Bentinet’s 
private secretary, stating that his Lordship was ready to recei ve suggestions for the 
improvement of the condition of the Natives, and the development of the resources 
of the country, from whatever quarter they came. This announcement was so 
inconsistent with the prevailing state of feeling such as I have described, that at 
first the authenticity of it was not believed; and it was a long time before the 
Anglo-Indian community availed themselves of Lord William Bontinck's liberal 
intentions. The first practical exemplification of i free Press was that remarkable 
series of letters published by the Honourable Frederick Shore, under the signature of 
“4 Friend to India,” in which the detailed administration of the Government of 
India was criticised with great severity, l remember that, as each letter came out, 
we used to expect that some severe measure would be taken against Mr. Shore; 
but probably the circumstance which established the complete mental emancipation 
of the community was the general blaze of newspaper writing called out by the 
letters signed “ Indophilus,” which, letters had the merit of inducing all kinds of 
people who had never before written in the newspapers to enter into a discussion 
of the public interests of the country in the newspapers. Now it is desirable, as a 
general principle, that there should be a free interchange of information and opinion 
between Governments and their subjects. It is desirable that the Government 
should be possessed of the fullest information as to the state and progress of 
the country, and the wished and feelings of the people. It is also desirable that 
the proceedings of the Government should be known to the people, in order that 
they may co-operate with the Government, and that unfounded apprehensions as 
to the conduct and intentions of the Government may be removed ; and if this is 
generally desirable, still more so is it in a country like India, which is go verned by 
a handful of foreigners, who are more than usually liable both to misunderstand 
and to be misunderstood. Now' this object cannot at present be attained in 
India by a public assembly; but it may be attained by a free discussion in the 
public papers. That is an arena into which everybody who is qualified may 
descend, and, in the present state of India, it supplies to a great extent the place 
of a free Parliament; and this was so obvious at the time I am speaking of, when 
every subject of public interest was fairly discussed in the newspapers, that we 
used to call it “ The Parliament of the Press.” Now several objections have been 
made to a free Press in India; the first is, that it is inconsistent with the despotic 
nature of the Indian Government. My reply to that is, that the Government of 
India is not a despotism. India is administered by a portion of the English people 
taken from that class of the community in which free principles most prevail; and 
they are educated in political economy, jurisprudence and history; and it may be 
said, of them more truly than of those of whom it was originally said, that even in 
servitude itself they preserve the spirit of an exalted freedom. The Government 
of India is also a responsible Government : it is responsible to those above it, by 
having to account for all its proceedings in its reports to the Home Government; 
and it is responsible to publicopinion in India, through the medium of the free 
Press. Local public opinion is extremely regarded by the Governors-geiieral and 
the Governors in India. It is practically felt by them to he more for their com¬ 
fort to be well thought of by those with whom they daily associate and transact 
business, than by people of more power and influence at a distance; and the manner 
in which they have hitherto spoken of and dealt with the Press shows that 
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ion in India. Now that depend* entirely upon 
3 of our dominion is. The relation of a free Press to good and had 
it has been exactly defined by-Divine Wisdom. “ Every one that doeth 
th the light; neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
l: but he that doeth truth eometh to the light, that his deeds may he 
made manifest that they are wrought in God.’’ Now our Government of India is 
an honest Government. Our intention is to govern the country for the benefit of 
the Natives, and we endeavour to shape all our measures to that end. Therefore, 
in exact proportion as we make the principles and proceedings and practice of our 
Government known to the Natives, shall we obtain a firmer hold upon their 
confidence and affections, and improve the safety of our Government. And 
in reviewing the past history of British India, it will be found that our dangers 
have principally arisen from mistakes and misapprehensions of the inten¬ 
tions of the Government; and when discontents and outbreaks have occurred, 
what we have done has always b@en to- furnish full explanation. Now it will 
be tar better that, those explanations should be normal instead of being ex¬ 
ceptional. Through the medium of the Press we should maintain a constant 
state and course of explanation with the Natives. The last objection I have 
heard made to a free Press in India is that the Government is not fairly 
represented iu the Press, and that the majority of the writers are against 
the Government. My answer is, No doubt, if you gag your garrison and bind 
them- hand and foot, the enemy will prevail; but if the servants of the Govern¬ 
ment are set free to defend the Government onfall necessary points, 'it will stand 
perfectly well in this respect. In my time it was so. We not only held our own, 
but we made inroads, when we considered it desirable to do so, into the territories 
of the enemy ; and so it will be again if the European servants are set free to 
write on their own responsibility in the public papers. The Civil and Military 
Services of India are a well-informed and Cultivated body of English gentle¬ 
men, and their interests are completely identified with those of the Government; 
so that the tendency of their writings will always be conservative. The whole 
information of the Government, and the knowledge of the business of the Govern¬ 
ment, resides with them; and they happen to be very apt with their pens. It is 
the character of the Anglo-Indian community that they are unpractised in 
speaking, but are very ready with their pen,-which-makes writing in the newspapers 
peculiarly suitable to them. 

■<5871. Lord MonUagte of Brandon.] At the period to which*you refer, when 
Mr. Shore wrote, was there any paper printed in India ill the Native character, or 
were hot all those writings to which you refer purely English ? 

The public discussion to which 1 alluded was entirely English. 

0872. Would the fact of there being Native newspapers, in winch political 
discussions might enter, lead you to vary the opinion which you have expressed 
generally upon the question of the liberty of the Press? 

Not at all; I conceive that the Native newspapers will always represent the 
actually existing state of the Native mind. When the Nativo Press was first 
introduced, their papers abounded with puerilities; but it has since improved : and 
as the Natives become more’enlightened, and capable of discussing higher subjects, 
and become interested in higher objects, the character of these public discussibns 
will improve. 

6873. You have stated incidentally, that you do not consider the Government 
of India to be a despotism ; but even supposing that other persons differed from 
you upon that subject, and considered it to be a despotism, still are you of opinion 
that the freedom of the Press, even under a despotism, might be useful to the 
Government? 

Yes, even under a despotism. A wise, enlightened despot of India would 
desire to have the fullest and freest possible communication with his subjects. I 
may be .permitted to read a passage from one of my “ Indophilus” letters on 
this subject, to which I eutirely adhere to this day: “ It is a great mistake to 
suppose that Go vernments generally fail in the full performance of their duty from 
want of good intentions. They much oftener fail from want of the requisite 
information and assistance. How can three or four individuals form a correct 
judgment on all the various points which are involved in the complicated business 
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of a great society, unless the society itself lends them its aid? How are matters 
requiring correction to bo brought to their notice at all, unless they are put promi¬ 
nently forward by tbosc'who are interested in them ? The time of" Government is 
fully taken up in‘disposing of current business, and it can neither find leisure nor 
opportunity to detect abuses throughout the whole extent of this great empire, and 
still less can it afford time to carry through the discussions which the relative 
importance of each subject demands. How much better is it that the society 
should do all this; should itself detect abuses, and complete the discussions upon 
every subject of internal administration, leaving Government to perform only its 
necessary and appropriate duty of deciding on the pre-arranged matter, and of 
carrying the decision into effect. India will never he a country until her own 
dormant spirit is roused into action. Hitherto, it has been the practice for the 
community to depend upon the Government for everything, and itself to do 
nothing; as if the whole wisdom and local information of the country, let it be 
said with every respect to them, were vested in four gentlemen who compose the 
Council.” I would also observe, that at that time, when everybody was at liberty 
to write in the public papers in India on his own responsibility, it was found that 
the Press was very effective as a moral police over the public functionaries of all 
kinds; and it was a common remark, that the civilians in the remote districts of 
India stood in greater awe of the Press than they did of the Governor-general. 

6874. Lord Wharncliffe.] Among what classes do the native newspapers- 

circulate? . ■ . ,. . .. 

They circulate principally in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood, among 
the class who have learned to read their vernacular language. They are not much read 
by those who have received a superior English education, who read the English 

papers_at least, none except the best of them are read by that class. Mo$t of 

them are read by the class immediately below that. . 

6875. By the trading classes in the towns ? - * 

Yes, the trading and professional classes, who are very numerous, and other 

classes. 

6876. They do not circulate much in the country districts? 

No. 

6877. Earl of Harrowby ] Are there any papers read at the Courts of the Na~ 
tive Princes t 

Yes. There were"Persian papers in my time, gnd I believe there are still. Those 
Persian papers reflected the prevailing Mabotneaan opinion. Some of them were 
extremely rebellious. We were perfectly aware that they were taken in at the 

Native Courts; but it did not in the least troublous. 

6878. Are you not, of opinion that they were not altogether without use, as 
showing what was afloat in the Native mind?., 

They were of very great use. There is a great deal of truth in the Governmental 
maxim, to let people say what they like, provided they leave you to do what you 
like. There is a very wide interval between speech and action ; and not one in a 
thousand of those who read those seditious Persian papers would have thought of 
appearing in arms against the Government. It is ahnost always the safest course 
to let discontented people expend themselves in talk. 

6879. Do you imagine that, at this moment, the discussions upon the Govern¬ 
ment of India are matters of interest and subjects of discussion in the Native 

papers, or at the Native Courts? . . „ 

I have llo doubt they are matters of interest; but I believe that their informa¬ 
tion is very limited, anil that they are seldom able to take an enlightened view of 
the details of what is now in progress with regard to India. But no doubt they 
take an interest in it. I will now, with the permission of the Committee, go on to 
propose certain measures which appear to me necessary in order to obviate the 
only real objection to the Press in India. The only real objection to the Press is, 
that we have a free Press with no proper information on the subjects of public 
interest, which it is the business of the Press to discuss: and, so far as the Press 
in India assumes an objectionable personal tone, I believe it to be mainly owing to 
that cause. In England abundant means of diffusing public information exist. 
There are the Debates in Parliament; there are questions asked in Parliament; 

and there is the profuse distribution of Parliamentary Papers; but 1 am confident 

that. 
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that, if those means did not exist in England, the “ Times ” would be reduced to 
discussing the conduct and character of private indi viduals. It is also desirable to 
Strengthen the bonds of connexion between ourselves and our fellow-subjects in 
India, and gradually to educate them to self-government, and to improve the tone 
of public opinion. With those objects I would propose these measures: In the 
firstplace, I would arrange for the preservation and consultation of the Records which 
are no longer of current use, in the manner which has lately been adopted in the 
Public Records Department, under the Master of the Rolls in England. The old 
Records of the British Indian Government are extremely valuable and interesting; 
and except where they have been injured by climate or white ants, they come down 
in an unbroken series. When I first went up to Delhi, I applied myself to read 
through the Records of the Delhi Residency, from the first day when Sir David 
Ochterlony was left as Resident by Lord Lake, after the capture of Delhi. I read 
them through down to my own time, and found them highly interesting. But 
the Delhi Records hear a small proportion to the Records at Calcutta, which go 
back, to the earliest period of the establishment of our power in India. Therefore 
I would propose that all the Records which are now not in current use, and here¬ 
after as they cease to be in current use, should be collected in a repository under 
the charge of qualified officers, to be dealt with historically, and to be accessible to 
literary people and to all the world. Then it is part of my plan for the im¬ 
provement of the financial system of India, to which I have given my careful atten¬ 
tion, founded on 13 years’ experience of English and Colonial finance, that the 
Budget of India, consisting of estimates for the expenditure of all the Presidencies, 
supported by explanatory documents, with an Appropriation Act, and an explana¬ 
tory statement from the Governor-general, should be annually published in India, 
and sent home to England, for the information of Parliament and of people at 
home.- 

6880. Are not those documents now' sent home to the India House, and 
deposited there ? 

Very voluminous documents on all subjects are sent to the India House; but 
the formation of a well-adjusted system of finance, founded on estimate and appro¬ 
priation, is still to be accomplished. 

6881. Even supposing that all those documents were sent home, and were all 
recorded in Leadenhall-street, do you consider that, for the instruction and informa¬ 
tion of the Supreme Government of India itself, and of the Governments of the 
Presidencies, it would be of the first importance to preserve methodically, so as to 
he available for reference in India, all the public documents to which you have 
referred ? 

It would be very desirable indeed. It is true that the Government of India is 
eminently a Government of record; and that the records go into great detail, and 
are very complete, in the sense of being very comprehensive, But even the first 
step lias not been taken to make the records available for public information. The 
next measure I propose is, that an annual body of statistics, of the nature of the 
annual Colonial Blue Books, should be prepared, in which all matters relating to 
the existing state and progress of the country, such as the Judicial system, the 
Revenue, Public Works, Population, 1'ducation, increase and decrease of Exports 
and Imports, Cotton, Indigo, Sugar, and statistical information of all kinds of public 
interest, should be digested under specific heads. The annual Colonial Blue Books, 
when they are properly got up, are admirable documents. I propose that statistical 
returns on this model should be furnished by the Governors of all the subordinate 
Presidencies to the Governor general, and that they should be printed, with a 
Report from the Governor himself, making his observations and comments upon 
them; and that the Supreme Government should go through them all, and send 
them home, with an annual Report of its own ; and that they should be published 
in India and in England for general information. 

6882 Earl of U array' by.] And laid before Parliament? 

And laid before Parliament, and published for general information. One object 
of the measures I propose is to furnish Parliament with the means of habitually 
acquainting itself w'ith the affairs of India. 

6883. I arl of A/binu/rk.] The documents you propose would be much of the 
same nature as the Reports made by heads of Departments in the United States ? 

They would bo quite of that kind. Without entering into diplomacy and general 
(20. 34 .) D d politics. 
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politics, they would give a summary of the progress which had been made under 
each of the administrative departments, and the general progress and improve¬ 
ment of the country ; and in this manner the relative advancement of the different 
parts of British India would be brought prominently into light, and a wholesome 
spirit of emulation would be created’; and the systems and courses of proceeding 
which are found to be successful in any parts of British India would easily be 
extended to the whole. 

6884. Would those Reports extend to the moral and religious education of the 
people; would they comprise an educational head ? 

There would be an educational head, going to the full limits of the action of 
the Government upon education ; but in order to carry out the spirit of the 
principle of Government neutrality, it would not be advisable to make any direct 
comment upon the different religions professed by our fellow-subjects. 

6885. Simply educational progress ? 

Yes. - 11 

6886 . Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Considering the positive infliction to 
which many of Her Majesty’s subjects are now subject, from the great accumulation 
of very voluminous reports and other public papers, do not you. consider that it 
would be of the first importance, that whilst all those documents which are 
calculated to throw light and supply information, even of a minute kind, respect¬ 
ing India should be furnished, and should be capable of being referred to in 
verification of facts and opinions, they should be accompanied, if possible, by an 
authoritative condensed statement, from which the main practical facts could be 
easily collected ? 

Yes; a plan of that kind has long been in use in India. Lord William Bentiuck, 
finding that his own time and that of everybody else was consumed to an inor- 
diftate extent in reading long papers, desired chat every letter should have annexed 
to it a short abstract of its contents, which enables you to see at once the subjects 
of the numerous paragraphs, and to judge for yourself whether you will read them 
or not. 

6887. Lord Wynford.'] Are not the documents sent from India copied four 
times over 1 

Yes. That is a separate question. In my evidence before the Commons, I 
recommended that the correspondence of the Indian Government with the Home 
Government should be placed on the same footing as the correspondence of the 
Governors of Malta, Gibraltar, Bermuda, the West Indies, Australia, Canada and 
the other colonies, with the Colonial Office; that is to say, that the subordinate 
Government should be trusted to report what is really of importance, leaving the 
mere routine not to go beyond the spot. Whatever faults there may be in our 
colonial administration, nobody will allege that the ColonialOffice does not possess 
a full and sufficient control over the subordinate Governments; so that it has been 
ascertained by actual experience, that in order to the Home -Government retaining 
a very sufficient control over the dependent Foreign Governments, it is not necessary 
that every official proceeding and transaction, however minute, should be repor ted. 
By the adoption of that colonial principle, a very great saving of money, and what 
ts far more important, of tin*! and mental application on the part of the public 
servants, will be effected. Then the last measure I would propose is, that whenever 
either the Governor-general or any of the subordinate Governments have before them 
a Report ot other document of more than usual interest, relating to the ordinary 
administration of the country, such as the annual Reports made by the Courts of 
Sadder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut upon the judicial system of each Presi¬ 
dency, or the annual Reports made by the Boards of Revenue upon the Revenue 
system, they should he published in the Government Gazettes for general informa¬ 
tion, according to the practice which prevails in many of our Colonies. One very 
important colonial institution is about to be engrafted on our Indian system, 
namely, the Legislative Council; and I would propose that these further improve¬ 
ment should be taken from the same source where they have byen fully and 
successfully worked out. I beg, in reference to all that has passed, to make this 
general observation, that hitherto the examinations into the subject of India have 
been as to the machinery of the Government, which, although extremely important, 
is, after all, only the husk and shell of the subject } but the inquiries of this 
Committee have lately been directed towards the heart and kernel ot the subject, 
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namely, the enlightenment and evangelization of India. And I think it probable 
that t'lie results which will follow from the course so taken will be of an extent and 
importance beyond what even the Members of the Committee anticipate. India is 
the central country of Asia, it is an extremely rich country. It is rich in actual 
wealth, but it is still richer in undeveloped resources. It is inhabited by an acute, 
intellectual and partially cultivated people, among whom learning and learned men 
have, from the most ancient times, been held in high reputation. So that when 
our ancestors were clothed with the skins of beasts, and were entirely destitute of 
literature, and indulged in wholesale human sacrifices, the Indians were a cultivated 
and learned people. India has in all ages exercised a considerable influence over 
the surrounding countries. We derive from India our beautiful system of Decimal 
Notation, commonly called the Arabic numerals, but which really came to us 
through the Arabs from India, where it has existed from time immemorial precisely 
as it was transferred to us, the forms of the figures in Sanscrit being almost 
identical with those which we use every day. The Fables which have for 
ages been known to the Western world as the Fables of ifisop and Pilpay were 
discovered when Sanscrit literature began to be studied, under the name of 
Hitopadesa, the identity being beyond all question, although some stories have 
been clothed in a Western medium, to suit Western ideas. On the other side, a 
still more remarkable influence has been exercised by a reformed system of 
Hiudooism, bearing the same relation to the ancient idolatrous system of India, 
which unhappily is still the prevailing system, which the reformed Mahomedanism 
of the Wahabees bears to the ordinary Mahomedanism. This reformed Hindooism, 
which originated in the district of Behar, has spread over the countries to the 
eastward, over Burmah and Siam and China, and far among the Tartar and 
Mongolian tribes inhabiting Asiatic Russia; and it includes among its votaries a 
larger number than any other existing religion; and the ancient vernacular 
language of Behar, under the name of Bali, and to a certain extent the Sanscrit 
language, have become the sacred language of many of those countries. So that if 
the resources of this great Asiatic country are developed, so that it may acquire 
the strength which properly belongs to it; and if English education and free dis¬ 
cussion and Christianity are firmly established there, it will work a change far and 
wide through the Asiatic countries and islands, which will be productive of the 
greatest blessings, and will, if I may say so reverently, subserve the designs of 
Providence. It will be one of the greatest distinctions of our posterity, that they 
belong to a nation honoured by Providence as the means of working out such a 
blessed change; and it is a gratifying fact that our brethren, the people of the 
United States of America, are effectually co-operating with us in this good work, 
by means of several strong missions, which use our common English language and 
literature for the instruction of the Natives, in conjunction with their own verna¬ 
cular languages. 

6888 . Chairman.'] Have you any observations to make upon the character of 
the civil service ? 

I t is only justice to say that the civil service of India is remarkable for its purity 
in the midst of great temptations to corruption; it is remarkable for its devotion 
to the public interests confided to it, and for the prevailing public spirit which 
pervades it; and it is also remarkable for the extent to which the members of it 
identify themselves with the Natives. I could mention numerous instances within 
my own knoivledge, in which members of the civil service (and although I par¬ 
ticularly mention the civil service, I by no means intend to exclude the military 
service) have laboured in distant parts of India for the benefit of the Natives 
in many ways besides the transaction of the ordinary Government business, as 
completely concealed from the observation of the body of their countrymen at 
home as if they were working in the obscure recesses of a mine in Cornwall or 
Northumberland, and have persevered in that course for a series of years together, 
merely for conscience sake, and from a desire to do their duty to the Natives. 
The members of this service suffer under great privations; one is, that they live a 
life of exile, which is inevitable ; another is, that they undergo a still more painful 
separation from their children, and often from their wives, who have to go home 
for their health, or to look after their young children. But there is another priva¬ 
tion which is not necessary, which has also a very important public bearing, which 
is this : It is natural to mankind to love to be esteemed by those among their 
fellow countrymen whose good opinion they hold in estimation. Now when a civil 
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servant, who has performed the most important functions in India, returns home* 
he is less known than people of no importance or merit whatever in England ; so 
that he is subjected to the threefold trial of descending from a state of power to a 
state of absence of influence, from a state of mental activity to a state of inaction, 
and from a state in which he was held in great consideration to a State of entire 
obscurity and insignificance. And to this day the Government has taken no effectual 
or well-considered step for remedying this.’ The form in which the seal of public 
approbation is usually given is through honours conferred by the Sovereign, which 
are a cheap and effectual mode of stimulating and rewarding merit; but those 
honours are at present conferred upon the members of the civil service in a fitful 
and exceptional manner; and 1 doubt whether a single instance can be mentioned, 
at any rate not for a series of years past, of a civilian haying had a public honour 
conferred upon him for superior activity, ability and success in the ordinary admi¬ 
nistration of the Public Departments and great territorial and judicial employments 
in India. On adverting to the cases in which honours have been given of late 
years, it will be found that they were almost all connected with the Affgban and 
Sikh wars: Sir Alexander Burnes, Sir William Macnaghten, Sir Henry Pottiuger 
and Sir Henry Lawrence received their distinctions for services relating to those 
wars. Sir Frederick Currie was Secretary in attendance upon the Governor- 
general during the first Sikh campaign. Sir George Clerk exercised a very valuable 
influence in supporting the operations of the Government in that quarter. Now 
although those distinguished officers fully deserve the honours which have been 
conferred upon them, there are others, whom I. do not think it becomes me to 
mention, who have done equally good service in conducting aud improving our 
ordinary peaceful administration. 

6889. Earl of Harroivby.] Should you think it advisable, for the purpose of 
meeting this deficiency, that’ the Governor-general should annually report to the 
Queen such persons from time to time as have distinguished themselves in the 
administration of the Civil Government in India for notice, either by the institu¬ 
tion of an Indian Order, or by admission to an Imperial Order ? 

I would not propose any separate Indian Order. What the human heart craves 
for is consideration in Native country, and among fellow-citizens; so that if 
the Indian service were kept separate in the distribution of honours, this object 
would not be fully attained, and it would be considered merely as an appendage of 
the Indian Government. What I desire is that those w ho have rendered valuable 
service to their country in India should be brought into the category of those who 
have performed valuable service in other parts of the world. It should not depend 
upon the accident of any particular officer being known to a Secretary ot State, or 
even of his having rendered himself personally useful to the Governor-general ; but 
the exigency should be met by a deliberate, well-considered, effective plan directed 
to the peculiar circumstances of the case. If this object were seriously proposed, 
there would be no difficulty whatever in accomplishing it. Every Indian servant 
of any standing could toll you oft-liand who are the men who have most distin¬ 
guished themselves, for it is a peculiar feature of Anglo-Indian society, that the 
character, attainments and services of every public officer are known in a remark¬ 
able degree to the whole country ; and 1 could mention numerous instances of 
civilians' and military men whom I thoroughly knew w ithout having ever seen 
them, and knew them a great deal better than many others of whom I have seen 
a great deal. We live before all the world ; we meet each other in public and 
private correspondence, in the public newspapers, and in the intercourse of society, 
We are thus brought out very powerfully and very prominently; so that there 
would be no difficulty whatever in coming to a proper relative estimate of the 
claims of the civilians. And in all that I have said, mutatis mutandis, I include 
military men ; but as rewards aud honours have been freely conferred on military 
men for military service both in the Company’s and the Queen’s army in India, the 
exigency is not so great in regard to them. 

6890. You consider that it would be a matter very grateful to a civil servant in 
India to see his conduct noticed by his admission to an Imperial Order, as one 
whom the Crown had thought fit to honour ? 

It would be highly appreciated. It would bring an entirely new, and powerful, 
and pure, and elevating influence to bear upon Indian service. 1 lie efficiency and 
virtue of tips influence are, at present, either wasted or turned into objectionable 
channels. I am confident, from my knowledge of the circumstances and of the 
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character of the men, that among the secondary causes of* that most unfortunate 
AffgKan war was a desire to satisfy the craving after European distinction. Those 
who were so influenced in the matter saw that an opportunity had arrived for 
bringing themselves before the European public. The interest taken in the subject 
by the Home Government and the people of England brought them into direct 
connexion with it. I have often heard my fellow-servants say, “Whatever sacri¬ 
fices we may make; however many years we may suffer the inconveniences and risk 
of a bad climate ; whatever good service we may do : when we go home we are 
nobody, we are utterly unknown.” So that when an opportunity occurs like the 
Affghan war, in which the attention of people at home is directed to Indian affairs, 
the Indian servants are forward to avail themselves of it, and may be even uncon¬ 
sciously betrayed by this prevailing feeling into a course of conduct prejudicial to 
the interests of the country; while, as regards the ordinary administration, they 
have no hope of obtaining distinction, even by the most beneficial and successful 
exertions. The distribution of Honours is at present one-sided; and undue im¬ 
portance is given to those exceptional cases which are often of a questionable 
character. 

6891. Undue importance is given to those cases which will bring them before 
the European eye ? 

Yes. 

6892. Might not something be done to remedy this defect in the annual review 
of the Government of India, which you have suggested in a former answer ? 
Might it not be made part of the duty of the Governor-general to bring to public 
notice, in a short review of the transactions of the previous year, the character 
and conduct of those who have peculiarly distinguished themselves by the ad¬ 
ministration of the provinces committed to their care ; so that their names should 
be in the mouths of men as persons who had distinguished themselves by their 
service ? 

No doubt that is one very effective mode by which the object may be aecom- 
When any public servant in India lias acquitted himself in a more than 


usually meritorious manner, he should be mentioned with credit in this annual 
.despatch, with the understanding that it will not be held to disparage a great 
many others, perhaps equally deserving persons, who have not had the same 
opportunities. 

6893. Lord Wynford.] Would you not extend those honours, whatever they 
may be, to distinguished Natives also ? 

Yes, undoubtedly. When I belonged to the Political Department under Lord 
William Bentinck, a great deal was done in that direction, and the matter was 
reduced to a system. I recollect myself drawing up, under Lord William 
Bentinck’s directions, a scale of Titles. As regards the Hindoos, it commenced 
with Row, or Rai, and then went on through all the successive steps of Rajah and 
Maharajah, and so forth. Then, as regards Mahomedans, it was Bahadur, and 
Khan, and Nawab, and so forth; the intention being to render available for the 
service of the Government, and the improvement of the country, this natural 
disposition which lias been implanted by God in the human heart. One instance 
occurs particularly to my mind, of my assisting in conferring the title of Rajah on 
an independent Prince in Bundlecund, who had been more than usually merito¬ 
rious, and had shown more than the usual disposition to improve his people. It 
was done with great ceremony in the face of the whole country, highly to the 
gratification of the chiefs and people of his country, and of the surrounding states, 
to whom it afforded a very useful example. And I recollect that, after it had been 
done, he said he had one more favour to ask, which was, that he might be allowed 
to assume the British flag as the ensign of his dominions; which was acceded to; 
nnd the union jack was hoisted on the towers of his castle under a salute of 100 
guns. This was the Rajah, formerly the Rao of Jhansee. 

6894. Are you aware that it was proposed by Mr. Wynne to make the King of 
v < )ude a Knight of the Garter ? 

I have never heard it, but it is quite conceivable. The love of distinction is a 
disposition which cannot be eradicated from the human heart; and I Ixdieve that 
God intended that, like all our other natural dispositions, it should be used and 
-cultivated, and turned to good account. 
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6895. Do they attach any particular importance to those Native titles ? 

They attach more importance to them than we do to ours. The title of Bahadur 

answers as nearly as possible to that of Esquire in the ancient sense, before that 
title was adopted in common. It is extremely sought after by our Native- 
officers and servants. It is considered to designate them as belonging to the 
class of gentlemen. 

6896. Earl of Horrouby.'] From your experience of the civil service of India, 
do you conceive that its members might be more largely employed in the Govern¬ 
ment of our colonies after they return from the Indian service ? 

I do not think that Indian training is specially adapted to fit a man for suc¬ 
cessful Colonial Government. The people of India are a plastic mass, except where 
we interfere with their religious prejudices—a plastic mass which we can form to 
our hand ; whereas in most of our colonies there is a stout independent Anglo- 
Saxon spirit. It was a remarkable proof of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s superior ability 
that he was able to adapt himself to this new' condition of Government, and to 
succeed in it as well as he had done ,in India. Nevertheless, there is so much 
in common between all kinds of public business, and our Indian officers are so 
thoroughly trained, that if a proper selection were made, able Colonial Governors 
could always be obtained from the Indian service. The experiment of choosing 
the best men from among those actually serving in India has never yet been made. 
Indian officers are tried in so many different situations, that the extent and nature 
of their qualifications are thoroughly known, and there is therefore no such thing 
as discreditable failure. Without this advantage, every new appointment is more 
or less of a speculation. 

6897. Do you think that anything more can be done to gratify the feelings of 
the civil servants after they return to England ? 

I consider that one of the best features of the proposed scheme for the Govern¬ 
ment of India is that of the admission of returned Indians into the Home Govern¬ 
ment of India, without being dragged through the dirt of a canvass of the Court of 
Proprietors. That will bring them at once into a situation of honour and activity 
in which their previous experience will become available. There is one other sub¬ 
ject on which I should he glad to say a word. My experience of public life, which 
has now extended over twenty-seven years, has shown me that public affairs 
oscillate from one extreme to the other, like the pendulum of a clock. Now the 
previous training of the civil and military servants is a most important element of 
the good government of India'. No doubt too much attention has been given to 
the Oriental languages of late years at Haileyhury; hut, judging from all I have 
seen and heard, I believe that we are now going into the other extreme. I am 
strongly of opinion that there is a certain extent of instruction in the Oriental 
languages, especially the vernacular languages, which may he better communicated 
in this country than in India—I mean the written character, the grammar, the 
construction, and so forth. I believe that those may be acquired better under a w ell- 
instructed and enlightened European Teacher than they can he from a Native 
Teacher, or from conversation with the Natives ; therefore I would propose that 
the Oriental instruction at Haileyhury should, jus a general rule, be limited, jus 
above described, hut that it should be conducted in an exact and bond fide manner 
within those limits. I attach ’the highest value to Sanscrit; I derived the greatest 
advantage from it myself; it enabled ine to pass from one district of India to 
another; and wherever I went, having the key to all the languages, after the first 
few months I became familiar with the language of the district. A knowledge of 
the original language gives you a mastery over the original institutions, and the 
sources of thought of the Natives, which cannot easily be acquired in any other 
way. But Sanscrit is a very difficult language; it cost me very hard study for a 
considerable period to acquire the knowledge of it which 1 did; and I think it so 
uiilikely that the majority of young men will apply themselves to it so as to obtain 
any real advantage from it, that I would not recommend its being adopted as a 
compulsory study; but 1 would leave young men to cultivate it if they think 
proper, and would give rewards for the successful study of it, taking care they do 
not give themselves up to it to the neglect of Western learning, which is, no 
doubt, still more important. 

6898. In a former part of your evidence you told us that Sanscrit is a language 
that can only be acquired by very great and continuous labour for many years r 
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was speaking of the maimer in which it is acquired by the Natives. The 
manner in which I acquired Sanscrit at Haileybury is an instance of the advantage 
of acquiring the elements of a language under enlightened instructors. The way 
I did it was this: I had the most ordinary declensions and conjugations pointed 
out to me, and did not trouble myself with the grammar at first beyond that. Then 
I took up a portion of Rainayana, called Nal Damayanti, which is an easy epic 
poem, with a literal Latin translation, and plunged boldly into it. I did not stop 
for any difficult word which was unknown to me, but read on to the end; and 
when I had read to the end, I began again; and I found as I went on, that what 
were difficulties to me at first became easy, from their re-appearing in a variety of 
forms. Then I went to Menu, which is their great standard book of law and 
religion, and read that several times: and with the assistance of my excellent 
master, Mr. Johnson, ] was able to produce at the examination at the end of the 
first term an amount of Sanscrit which caused considerable surprise. I have a 
very high opinion of the course of study at Haileybury. The Company has 
thoroughly done its duty in that respect. It has provided a course of instruction 
well adapted to the special exigencies of India, and taught by the best instructors 
procurable. 

6899. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] Assuming the facts as you have stated 
them, do you think that the system can be as effective as it ought to be, as long as 
so large a portion of time at Haileybury is given to Oriental studies, and withdrawn 
from European instruction ? 

A great deal too much attention lias been given to Oriental studies. 

6900. Would you adopt this principle, which lias been laid down by many high 
authorities who are familiar to you, that the great object of the English portion of 
instruction ought to be to teach that which England can best furnish, and that the 
object of the Oriental portion of the instruction should be to teach that which tlie 
East can best furnish? 

Yes; speaking generally, I entirely concur in that: but J have previously stated 
my opinion, that within certain limits, the elements of the Oriental languages can 
be better learnt under the instruction of Europeans than from the Natives of India. 
But there is another most important function of Haileybury, which has not been 
properly carried into effect, which is its function as a Probation. It will be quite 
as necessary to attend to this under the proposed new mode of selecting the young 
civilians as under the old system; because, although a competing examination is 
the best test of intellectual proficiency, and every practicable guarantee of good 
conduct will no doubt be obtained, yet it is impossible to judge of the habitual 
character and conduct of young men from testimonials. 

6901. Supposing two-systems* one which determined the result by a mere 
examination, and the other system which, in addition to an examination, accom¬ 
panied tile test by one or two or three years of settled and continuous instruction 
in a place of education; do you see reason to prefer the one over the other? 

I should greatly prefer the latter. The two processes are distinct, and have 
different objects in view. The process of examination, whether it be by a fixed 
standard, or on the principle of competition, is to test the attainments and 
intellect; but no test of conduct and character is provided for by it; and it is in 
that point of view' that 1 consider Haileybury as of such peculiar value. Ilailey- 
bury properly worked, or (to use a familiar expression) with the machine properly 
screwed up, is a very effectual test of conduct ; because, during four whole Terms 
of half a year caoh, the Heads of the institution have full experience of the 
conduct of the young men; and the actual state of things at Haileybury in my 
time was this, and I believe it is so still: the Terms, that is, all who entered in 
one half year, consisted ot from 15 to 20 young men. There were generally three 
or four among them who gave themselves up entirely to study, and were very 
distinguished. There were a varying number, six, eight, ten or twelve, as it might 
be, who obtained very fair advantage from the institution; but there was always a 
tail and tag-end of bad bargains, reprobates, and professed idlers and men of 
pleasure. Now those men wure perfectly well known. They; wore as well known 
to the Professors as they were to myself and to the other students, and that fag-end 
• ought to have been cut off. 

6902. Earl of Harrow/jij.] But they equally went out to India ? 

The great majority of them went out. The cases in which students were finally 
dismissed were very rare indeed. 
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6903. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] You are aware of the provision that was 
introduced in the last Charter Act, by which the system of direct appointment to 
Haileybury was changed, and a system of four-fold appointment, subject to ex¬ 
amination and selection of the best, was substituted for it; are you aware that 
that was well considered at the time ? 

I entertain no doubt that it was. 

6904. On the second reading of the Bill, Mr. Macaulay said, in reference to that 
change, “ Surely from motives of selfish policy, if from no higher motive, we 
ought to fill the magistracies of our Eastern Empire with men who may do honour 
to their country ; with men who may represent the better part of the English 
nation. This, sir, is our object; and we believe, that by the plan now proposed, 
this object will be accomplished. It is provided that for every vacancy in the 
civil service, four candidates shall be named, and the best candidates elected by 
examination. We copceive that, under this system, the persons sent out will be 
young men above par; young men superior either in talents or in diligence to the 
mass.” Is that your opinion ? 

1 consider that that was a great improvement on the state of things which pre¬ 
viously existed, and which unhappily has since been returned to. It was an imper¬ 
fect carrying out of the principle of competition; but yet, as far as it went, it was 
a great improvement. It must be said that there is always a presumption in favour 
of a young man who carries off the prize in a competing examination being the 
best-conducted young man, because it supposes some considerable moral qualities.. 
It supposes industry, perseverance, self-denial and courage. 

6905. You said that that system is better than the system which has since been 
returned to; what do you refer to ? 

I meant the system of direct appointment, every body appointing his own son 
or nephew, or his friend’s son, and leaving as tlie only public security for a proper 
appointment a very moderate examination, proceeding upon a fixed standard, 
which young men could always be crammed up to ; and those who were turned 
back in consequence of having made such poor proficiency in their studies as not 
to attain even to this low standard, when they had gone through the requisite 
amount of stuffing, were allowed to come up a second time, and were afterwards 
passed. I will not trust myself to state my opinion of that course of proceeding, 
and of the course of proceeding which I previously described, of permitting the 
fag-end of every Term to go to India. 

6906. Do you not think that the system of four-fold recommendation so de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Macaulay would have had the effect of greatly lessening, if it did not 
altogether strike off* that fag end ? 

It would have greatly lessened it. Recalling to mind the young men who com¬ 
posed the fag-ends in my time at Haileybury, I should say that it would have pre¬ 
vented them altogether; because the best and most uniform test of good conduct 
in a young man is diligence. The great duty of a young man is to pursue his 
studies with diligence, so as to get the full advantage of the education provided for 
him. The idle and ignorant are generally the w orst conducted; and habits of dis¬ 
sipation arc necessarily accompanied with idleness.. So that any system which 
keeps out the idle and ignorant will, in the great majority of cases, also keep out 
those of inferior moral character. 

6907. When you stated that, in your judgment, the four-fold system so recom¬ 
mended was better than the system which has been since returned to, was it pre¬ 
sent to your mind that in point of fact the direct appointment system has never 
been departed from ? 

Yes; I had in my mind the state of the law at that time, which required that 
there should be a competing examination within those limits; but, unfortunately, 
the law was not obeyed. 

6908. Earl of Harrowby.] Would you require an examination on going out to 
India, as well as one for admission to liaiieybury? 

Yes. I consider that the provision made in the present Bill for having an 
examination by independent Examiners in the last Term is of the greatest value ; 
it will not only rule and influence the studies of the young men during the Term 
immediately preceding this final examination, but it will also exercise a powerful 
influence over their conduct and character during the whole period of their stay at 
Haileybury; and it will also have a good effect on the Professors. 

6909. Lonh 
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6900. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] Have you had opportunities of considering - Sir C.E.Tmelyan, 
whether the association at the same college of young men all intended for the K.C.lt. 
same civil service of India, vast as the country is in which their services are to be ,,g t i, s 

rendered, is of any advantage by making them acquainted the one with the other, ~ 
and giving them an esprit de corps in the performance of their duties? 

It is certainly of some advantage, but 1 think that it would not of itself amount 
to a justification for Haileybury. The real uses of Haileybury are, that it furnishes 
a very satisfactory system of special instruction for the Indian Civil Service, and, 
if it is properly administered, a satisfactory test of conduct. Grave objections 
exist to educating our young Indian civil servants in common with those who are 
to enter into the various walks of life, and the various professions in this country. 

One obvious consequence would be, that we should lose all tlie best young men, 
the flower of the young men, who would prefer to remain in this country. Those 
who had tried their powers, and found that they were likely to succeed at home, 
would remain here. Then, again, the plan is open to this objection, that if the 
young civilians participated in the general course of instruction at the Universities 
or other seminaries where they might be put, the advantage of a special training 
for India would not be gained ; whereas, if the special training were carried out at 
the University, then the advantage of sending them to the University would 
be lost. 

6910. From your knowledge of our general University courses here, do you 
think that it would be possible to carry on at Oxford or at Cambridge those 
extended and practically applied courses of jurisprudence, law, and political 
economy, which are introduced at Haileybury, and which, possibly, under a freer 
system, might be carried advantageously further ? 

The two cannot be united, and this may be proved by a single instance. Atten¬ 
tion is already given to legal instruction at Haileybury, and an increased attention 
must be given there to Anglo-Indian law, which could not be expected at the 
University. This is another example of the great and manifold advantage of codify¬ 
ing the laws of India. As soon as we have got any part of the law of India into 
the form of a comprehensive and intelligible code, copies of it will be sent to 
Haileybury, and it will form the text-book of the students there. It may be illus¬ 
trated from the English law, the civil law, and other sources of information ; but 
the subject-matter of their studies will be the Anglo-Indian law, and many of them 
will go out to India very advanced Anglo-Indian lawyers. 

6911. Taking Haileybury within your own experience, and comparing it with 
what you have seen or heard of the University of Cambridge, with which it has 
been so intimately allied, do you think that Cambridge has ever exhibited at the 
same time a collection of men so distinguished in the special branches of instruction 
given at Haileybury as Malthus, Erapson, Professor Jones and others ? 

No. I may be biassed; but according to the most impartial consideration which 
I have been able to give to the subject, I should say that the proportion of 
distinguished Professors and Students is larger at Haileybury than it is at the 
Universities. I mentioned just now that in every Term out of from 15 to 20 young 
men, there are three or four who are really distinguished and remarkable men. 

That gives you a proportion of 20 per cent, of distinguished men. Your Lordship 
will be able to judge whether that proportion exists at Cambridge. 

6912. Earl of Harrow by .Is it not some credit to the East India Company 
that they have chosen such eminent men as teachers in their service? 

Yes; it is certainly to their credit that they have so fairly and honourably exercised 
the important function of selecting Professors for Haileybury. I would mention 
as an instance of tlie advantage of it, that had it not been for the very admirable 
and interesting lectures of Mr. Malthus, and the attention which I paid to them, 
it would never have entered into my head to work out the abolition of the Indian 
Transit and Town Duties. If you will read my report upon that system, you will 
find in it the spirit, and a great deal of the letter, of the notes which 1 took from 
Malthus s lectures, which enabled me to carry off his prize. 

6913. Lord Monteayle of Brandon.] Independently of all other considerations, 
is it your belief that, if the education for India were fixed at Caml ridge, at 
Downing College, for example, the attractions of the peculiar studies of the place, 
classics and mathematics, and the honours of the Senate-house would diver! the 
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attention of the young men from the studies to which you have referred as 
necessary to qualify them for Indian service ? 

The greater would absorb the less. The prevailing- spirit of the University 
W ould o verlay the spirit of the. I ndian College. The best of our men would go up 
for academical honours, and turn their backs upon India. I think it exceedingly 
desirable that a similar system of competing examination and subsequent special 
instruction and probation, with the necessary modifications, should be applied to 
the whole of the officers of the Indian army. Although, no doubt, it is of less 
importance that they should be able and well-instructed men than the civilians, 
still it is second only to that. Looking at them merely as regimental officers, the 
continuance of our dominion in India depends in an essential degree upon their 
conduct and character and attainments | and it is specially desirable that they 
should all go out with some knowledge of the vernacular languages. From my 
experience in India, I know that the consequence of not being acquainted with 
the Native language is to nourish feelings of prejudice and dislike to the Natives. 

I remember many a young man, who was too idle to face the difficulties of the 
Native language, excusing himself by saying that they were all a set of black 
rascals together. Anil then many higher attainments, bearing on their usefulness 
in India and their moral character, might be super-added, such as military and civil 
engineering, surveying and other acquirements. 

6914. Are not the principles which you have laid down illustrated and 
strengthened by the character of many of the young Indian officers who have 
gone out in the scientific departments as engineers after the admirable education 
which they had received at Addiscomhe ? 

Yes; the corps of Royal Engineers in England and the Company’s Engineers 
in India are a very satisfactory and decisive illustration of the advantage of the 
combined system of selection by merit and special training. T consider the corps 
of Engineers a more remarkable instance even than the civil service; because 
although there are more distinguished men in the civil service, that is to be attri¬ 
buted °to their superior advantages. But the general average of ability and 
conduct in the corps of Engineers is higher than it is in the civil service. There 
are none of the Fag-ends and Bad Bargains there. 

6915. In your judgment, if time permitted, would it not be advantageous in 

the instruction of the young men for the civil service, if to the course of pure 
mathematics which they now pursue there were added instruction in mixed 
mathematics, anil in their application to mechanics and to civil engineering, and 
to the practical purposes of life ? ..... 

It would be of the highest consequence. An Indian civilian ought to be 
enlightened and accomplished at all points. Whether, lie is in the Judicial or 
Revenue Department, he has constantly to deal with surveys. He has public 
improvements of all kinds to initiate and superintend. lie lias to encourage and 
develope the resources of the country in agriculture, and mines, and navigation^ 
anil railways, and manufactures, and in every other way; so that a knowledge oi 
natural philosophy, chemistry, metallurgy, geology, civil engineering, mechanics 
and surveying will all be of use to him on numerous occasions throughout his 
career, anil will be of the greatest consequence to the improvement of the country, 
both by enabling him to originate improvements, and hv enabling him to assist 
and superintend others. 

6916. Are you aware that in the course at Cambridge, in addition to the highest 
development of mathematical knowledge, according to the French system and 
according to the highest analytical powers, we have lectures of the Jacksonian 
Professor, Professor Willis, upon mechanics applied to matters of industry, in 
which models of all the improved machines are exhibited and explained ; do von 
not think that that also would be useful to the young students intended tor the 
Indian service ? 

It would be of the highest use. 

6917. Especially as applied to cotton and sugar? 

Certainly. I entertain that opinion so strongly that I have often deliberated 
whether it would not be advisable to extend the period of instruction at ilailey- 
bury from two to three years in order to embrace those subjects; and the decided 

inclination of my mind is, that it ought to be done. „ ,0 t 

6918. Looking 
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(5918. Looking at historical precedents as well as the reason of the case, do you 
think that the dominant race of English in India would have still greater power 
and influence over the Natives than we now possess, if our officers went out so 
highly educated and accomplished as to be able to aid the Natives, and lead the 
way in the prosecution of their physical well-being? 

They would have much greater power and influence, and probably the continu¬ 
ance of our dominion would be greatly extended. I may mention as an additional 
reason for having the ordinary securities for the proper appointment and training 
of military men, that they are selected in great numbers for civil and diplomatic 
appointments, and that in their individual character as Englishmen, each of them 
represents, in a great degree, the moral power of his country; and it is of the 
greatest importance that every Englishman in India, especially'those in the service 
of the Government, should be as cultivated and well conducted a man as possible, 
both for the continuance of our dominion, and for the benefit of the Natives. 
But besides the new advantages to be attained by putting this important matter 
on a proper footing, much positive evil lias to be obviated. “ Direct appointments” 
to the Company’s army in India, as they are called, that is, appointments which 
enable young men to be sent out direct to India without any check except that of 
passing a slight examination, are much sought after as a convenient mode of pro¬ 
viding for young men, who, owing either to misconduct or incompetency, are unfit 
for the English professions. In other words, although the great majority of the 
Cadets are well conducted and honourable young men, India is a sink towards 
which the scum and refuse of the English professions habitually gravitates. This 
is an abuse which can only be effectually prevented by extending the competing 
examination and special training to the whole body of the Cadets, which would 
also be attended With this additional advantage, that it would give us a larger 
field of selection for the officers of the scientific corps. Another prevailing evil 
is, that when families are assured of appointments for their younger members, 
either in the civil or military services, they are apt to consider it unnecessary to 
give them an expensive education; and it Will be found that the great majo¬ 
rity of the young men so circumstanced have been educated at cheap proprietary 
or private schools, and not at those which are generally admitted to be our 
first-class seminaries. This can only bo remedied by substituting competition 
for nomination ; but the tests of superior fitness for the young men intended 
for the military service should, of course, be adapted to the career for which they 
are destined. 

6919. Do you remember the evidence given by Lord William Bentinck before 
th e Committee upon Steam Communication with India, of which lie was the Chair¬ 
man, in which he states, that every establishment for manufacturing industry, and 
every establishment for commercial enterprise, and every establishment for improved 
agriculture, forms, in point of fact, a school of education and advancement for the 
Indian population ? 

Yes. 

0920. Will not the additions which have been suggested in preceding questions 
to the course of instruction at Ilailcybury have a tendency to realize the aspira¬ 
tions of Lord William Bentinck ? 

Unquestionably, every such establishment is a model school of the business or 
art which is carried on in it, whether it be agriculture in its primary form, or the 
working up of the products of agriculture, or more advanced manufactures, ok 
any other industrial establishment. 

6921. Viewing the career of the young men educated for India as a career not 
of contemplative philosophy but of active and honourable exertion, do not you 
think that those additions to the course of instruction designed to fit them for the 
performance of all those active practical duties would be a great incentive to them 
in their studies,.as well as tending to make them generally more useful to the 
country in which they are to serve ? 

I have no doubt of it whatever. If that plan were carried out at Haileybury, 
it would be impossible for them to waste their time in debasing and enervating 
dissipation: the standard both of conduct and attainment would be raised, and 
the character of the civil service much improved. Although I bare conscientiously 
given a high character to the civil service, we must not be misled by its present 
high standard into the supposition that it cannot be still further improved; for 
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the truth is, that the influence of the circumstances in which the civil servants are 
placed in India is such, that unless they are very inferior indeed, they must become 
respectably efficient. The Indian service is such a forcing system that it will 
make a man out of a block of wood. 

6922. Do not you also think, that in proportion as we raise the standard of 
Native education in India, it behoves us likewise, not merely as a matter of duty, 
but as a matter of expediency, with the view of maintaining our real supremacy, 
which is founded upon intellectual and moral superiority, concurrently and pro¬ 
portionately to raise find improve the character of our civil service ? 

Yes, I entirely concur in that. I consider that we shall not acquit ourselves of 
this remarkable trust in the eyes of the nations of the world, nor perform our 
duty to God who gave it, unless we take that course. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next. 

Two o’clock. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


Marquess of Salisbury. 
Earl of IIarrowby. 

Earl of Stradbkoke. 
Viscount Gough. 

Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


Lord Mont Eagle. 

Lord Colchester. 

Lord Wynford. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Lord Montkagle of Brandon. 


LORD STANLEY of Alderley in the Chair. 


Evidence on the 
Government of 
Indian Territories. 


THOMAS ALEXANDER WISE, Esquire, M. D., is called in, and 

examined as follows: 

6923. Chairman."] WILL you inform the Committee what situations you have 
held in India ? 

I went out to India in the Company’s Medical Service in the year 1827, and 
I returned to this country in 1850. During my residence in India, and while 
Civil Surgeon at Hooghly, I organized the college there, and was Principal for 
upwards of three years. I was afterwards Principal of the Dacca College for two 
years; and Secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction in Calcutta for about 
three years. 

6924. Will you inform the Committee of the course of education which was 
pursued in Hooghly College during the time you were connected with it ? 

We formed a general code of rules, that was followed there; they consisted in 
teaching the junior scholars both the vernacular and the English language together 
for a certain period; and afterwards we diminished the time that was occupied in 
the vernacular, and increased the time that was employed in the English Depart¬ 
ment. 

6925. Will you state to t! e Committee what was the object and intention of 
the formation of the Hobgtdy College, and what description of Natives chiefly 
availed themselves of the opportunities for education which that establishment 
presented ? 

The funds were derived from a Mussulman endowment in the neighbourhood. 
A Mussulman had left valuable property, and in his will lie directed the proceeds to 
be employed for various benevolent purposes ; one of these objects was for educa¬ 
tional purposes ; and it was determined by the Government that a considerable 
portion of these funds should be employed in extending education, and in particular, 
English education to the Natives, who were very eager for it in that part of the 
country. 

6926. Who were the class of Natives that chiefly availed themselves of that 
education ? 

I hey were Natives ot all classes. At lirst there was nothing paid ; it was a free 
school; but i,he numbers were so great, that it was found necessary to require a 
fee from those who could afford it. 

6927. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.J Were there persons of the higher class of 
Natives ? 

Of every class. 
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6928. Were they confined to Mahomedans ? 

No; those that studied English were chiefly Hindoos. 

6929. Did you find any difficulty in consequence of the mixed reception given 

to Hindoos and Mahomedans at the Hooghly College ? '**•> 1 

No; there was no particular difference except this, that it was very difficult to 
get the Mahomedans to attend in any numbers to learn the English language. 

6930. You found the Hindoos more eager for the English? 

Much more eager. 

6931. Which were the most easy to instruct ? 

The Hindoos. 

C932. Did you find, comparing the Hindoo boys with Europeans, that they had 
more or less facility of acquiring knowledge, applying the question specially to the 
English language ? 

We found that the Hindoo had very considerable facility in acquiring know¬ 
ledge, even beyond the European. The Hindoo precocity was very remarkable, 
and their memory was in many instances most astonishing. 

6933. In those points they had an advantage over the Mahomedans ? 

Yes, a considerable advantage. 

6934. Were there amongst the Hindoos youths of different castes ? 

Of various castes ; a great many from the Brahmin caste down to the lower 
classes. 

6935. Did you find any difficulty arising in the common system of education 
that you gave them, by reason of the scholars being of different castes ? 

No, no difficulty whatever. 

6936. Had you any means of ascertaining what effect was produced upon the 
Indian prejudices or feelings in favour of caste by this combined education? 

It was a very favourable feeling. 

6937. By “ favourable ” you mean that it tended to obliterate the great lines 
of distinction that at present exist ? 

Yes, completely so. 

6938. Lord Wynford] It operated to the obliteration of caste ? 

Yes, to the obliteration of caste; there was no caste acknowledged in the 
college); they were all mixed, and there was no advantage given to one caste over 
another. 

6939. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Did you give prizes ? 

Yes. 

6940. Had you any instances in which persons of different religious persuasions 
or different castes were competitors for the same prize ? 

Yes ; they were all competitors for the same prize. There were Hindoos, 
Mussulmans and Christians. 

6941. And there was no jealousy expressed as to any difference being made 
by reason of the religious faith in relation to the distribution of the prizes ? 

I think not; it was all done in an open and fair manner. 

6942. Chairman.'} Were there any apprehensions on the part of the Natives 
that this education would lead to the abandonment of their own faith and the 
adoption of Christianity? 

I never heard of any great apprehension. 

6943. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] To what do you attribute that absence of 
apprehension or alarm on the part of the Natives with regard to their own 
religion ? 

To the well-known declarations of the Government to remain neutral. 

6944. Speaking of the faith of the Natives ; what has been the result of that 
system of education, as far as you have been able to observe,' upon the religious 
convictions of the scholars ? 

Their faith was completely shaken, and they improved very much in intellect 
and in their sense of moral truth. That was inculcated in the books that they 

got. 
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got, and of course that had great influence upon them. Some were converted to 
Christianity ; and a very considerable proportion, more than were generally 
supposed, believed without making an open confession. 

0945. Independently of those who might be converted to revealed religion, 
did it come within yotir observation that there were many more of the pupils 
whose minds were severed and dissociated from Hindoo superstitions ? 

Yes, a great many. 

0946. Of course you carried out at the Hooghly College instruction in matters 
of physical science ? 

Yes. 

6947. Did you find that instruction in physical science and in mathematical 
truth had a tendency to affect the religious faith of the Hindoos ? 

A very great tendency. 

6948. To what do you attribute that ? 

To its proving the falsity of their own religion. 

0949. I>o you mean proving the falsity of the religious part of their faith, or 
proving the falsity of those erroneous physical theories which are associated with 
the Hindoo religion ? 

I believe that it extends further than that. It shook their whole faith in their 
religious principles. 

6950. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Are not the physical and the religious systems 
of the Natives so one and the same, that you cannot shake their views of physical 
truth without shaking their religious faith ? 

Yes ; I think it is quite impossible to do the one without the other. 

6951. Lord Monleagle of Brandon.] Therefore, assuming education of a purely 
secular kind to be given, but that education wisely directed and carried on to 
the fullest developments of scientific truth, that, in your judgment, would lead to 
a very considerable alteration in the religious faith of the Natives of India? 

It would have a very great influence upon their faith. 

6952. This Hooghly College is partly a Mahomedan College ? 

Yes, partly a Mahomedan College. 

6953. What extent of instruction was given in the ancient classical Oriental 
languages i 

There are some 12 or 15 Moolavies who instruct in Arabic ; and seven Pundits 
who taught the Bengalee; there was likewise a Sanscrit class which I tried to 
form; but it met with no encouragement, and the consequence was, it was 
given up. 

6954. You did net find that, on the part of the pupils in the Hooghly College, 
there was any very earnest desire to pursue the learned languages of India ? 

No, none whatever in themselves. 

6955. Did there appear to be a greater disposition on the part of the Mahome- 
dans than of the Hindoos in that respect ? 

To learn the Arabic language there w T as, to fit them for law offices. 

6956. Is not the absolute identity of the Koran with the Mahomedan law r a 
circumstance which makes the acquisition of Arabic more important to the Ma¬ 
homedan than the acquisition of Sanscrit is to a Hindoo ? 

Yes, it would. And there is another strong influence, which has, I conceive, 
a very pernicious effect, by inducing numbers of them to attend much more to 
Mahomedan and Sanscrit learning than they otherwise would do, and that is the 
“ Putwah,” or legal opinion, required in the Native Courts in India. The 
Moolavie and Pundit sit with the Judge on the Bench, and give their opinion as 
to the Mahomedan or the Hindoo law in particular cases; aDd the consequence 
is, that a great many are aspirants to these high offices, of which there are but 
one of each sect in a district. 

69i>7. W hat number of pupils had you under your care and guidance at the 
Hooghly College ? 

J he first day that the college was opened, I think there were 1,200 who 
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enrolled tlieir names for the English department; and since that, there have been 
about 700. The Mahomedans are, perhaps, from 200 to 300. The college was 
originally formed front a Mahomedan endowment; and the Mahomedans have very 
considerable advantages there over those in other institutions of the country. 

0958. Were the studies of the Mahomedans that were admitted to the college 
confined to Arabic and to the Mahomedan and Oriental course, or did they apply 
themselves to any extent to English ? 

There were very few who joined the English classes. I got up two classes in 
order to induce them to learn English, and got a very experienced and excellent 
Mussulman to be their teacher; but it never succeeded to any extent. 

0959. To what do you attribute that ? 

I conceive it was owing to listlessness, and a want of desire to learn the 
English. 

6900. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] What is the distance of the Hooghly College 
from Calcutta ? 

It is about 24 miles from Calcutta. 

6901. Lord Monteagle of Bran.i&ii.] Was there a greater disposition on the part 
of the Hindoos to learn English ? 

A much greater disposition. 

6962. To what would you attribute that difference between the Mahomedans 
and the Hindoos? 

The Hindoos are fonder of gain, and other lucrative employments that require 
an English education. 

6963. Chainnan.~\ You think that the Hindoos are more sensible of the advan¬ 
tages to be derived from a knowledge of English than the Mahomedans ? 

Yes. 

6964. You do not attribute it at all to the apprehension that the English 
education given at the college would be likely to lead them to become Chris¬ 
tians ? 

I do not think so. 

6965. You do not think that that is likely to have had a greater influence upon 
the Mahomedans than it had upon the Hindoos ? 

No. 

6966. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Had you any medical class at the Hooghly 
College ? 

No; there was no medical class connected with it. 

6967. Had you any instruction in the law, save the reading of the Koran ? 

Yes; the higher classes read the Arabic and Persian law books. The reason 

was, that they were aspirants for situations in the Courts, at the time the Persian 
was the Court language, which caused a great many of them to look forward to 
be employed in that way. 

6968. Was it by these means that any portion of the Vakeels got their educa¬ 
tion ? 

A great many. 

6969. Was the education given to them of a character to enable them to look 
up to the appointment of Moonsiff and advancement of that description? 

Yes. 

6970. We have spoken of the learned or ancient languages ; did you teach the 
vernacular languages, properly so called ? 

Yes, with a great deal of effect; so much so, that on one occasion, one of the 
most respectable and intelligent of the Hindoo community of Calcutta went with 
me upwards of 40 miles, to prove whether or not it was possible a Hindoo youth 
could compose in the Bengalee language with such grace and purity, without any 
assistance. It was found to be as it had been represented. On another occasion, 

I sent some written translations, prepared without any assistance, to Mr. Marsh- 
man, who approved of them highly ; and of one of them he stated, “ home of the 
most difficult passages have been rendered with an accuracy, and just appreciation 
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of thp beauty of the original, which is surprising. The stylo is remarkable for 
purity and classical excellence, which is rarely met with in young men whose time 
is devoted to English studies.” 

6971. Was it the Oordoo that you taught ? 

No, it was the Bengalee ; that was the ordinary language in that part of India 

6972. What books were used for teaching the Bengalee ? 

They used the books that were prepared by the School Book Society in 
Calcutta. 

6973. Will you tell the Committee what description of books this School Book 
Society printed for the Oriental pupils ? 

They are chiefly books prepared by Missionaries, and some of them by the 
Natives themselves. 

6974. Chairman .] Are they translations from English books ? 

They are generally compilations. 

6975. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Do you consider that the instruction of 
the Natives of India in schools and in colleges in the vernacular language forms 
any bar or obstacle to their future progress in learning English, or that it rather 
forms an introduction to it ? 

I consider that when taught alone, according to the Native methods, it is an 
obstacle to getting on with the English ; a very considerable one. 

6976. Will you state why ? 

If they are taught the vernacular by the Natives themselves, they are taught 
the language in a manner that is extremely slow' and imperfect. They thus 
consume a great deal of valuable time in learning a smattering of their own* 
language. 

6977. lour answer applies not to their learning the vernacular language in 
these higher schools or colleges, but to tbeir learning it in the ordinary Native 
schools ; but my question referred to your teaching the vernacular language in the 
college, with the books you have described ; does that lead them on to English ? 

No; I do not think it leads them much to English, if tauglit by itself; we 
taught them the two languages simultaneously ; I found that infinitely the best 
system, and led to the gratifying results I have already mentioned. 

6978. you found that instruction in the vernacular, in connexion with English, 
was better than separate instruction in one language alone ? 

Very much better. 

6979. Were the books which they read in the vermicular language of such a 
character as to excite their desire and ambition to know more of European- 
literature, which they could only accomplish through English instruction ? 

Certainly they had that tendency. 

6980. To what age did the young men remain with you ? 

It was very different; in many cases they came too late; made slow progress, 
and soon left; we' consequently tried to get them as early as possible; and they 
often went away much too soon; frequently only remaining a couple of yearn. 
This was found so disadvantageous, that during'the time that Sir Edward Ryan was 
President of the Education Committee, he prepared rules defining the age and 
course of study at the Government schools and colleges, and organized a system 
of scholarships, which entitled a boy to diet money to enable him to remain four or 
six years longer at school. 

6981. Was that given to the most eminent of the Scholars who received those 
Scholarships as prizes ? 

Yes; to those who rose to a certain specified degree of knowledge; they were 
given as prizes. 

6982. Chairman.'] Do you consider the establishment of these scholarships to 
have been of much advantage ? 

Yes ; of the greatest advantage. 

6983. What was the number that were established ? 

I cannot say the exact number ; some 140 or 150, perhaps, altogether, 
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6985. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Do you recollect the annual amount of 

them? . ; 1 o-iHif-V ■ 

The aggregate of them I am sorry to say I do not recollect; but each of them 
got four or live rupees a month, diet money, to 30 or 40, for the senior scholar¬ 
ships. * 

6986. Chairman. ] Were any conditions attached to those scholarships; such as, 
that they should employ their time in the study of the English language"? 

There was an annual examination of those scholars, and they were required to 
make a considerable advance before the scholarship was continued. If they had 
hot made a considerable advance, the scholarship lapsed. 

0987. Was there any attempt to establish a sort of normal school for preparing 
schoolmasters, to send out to the different education establishments in India ? 

That was attempted, I have understood, since I left India ; but it did not appear 
to have succeeded; I do not know for what reason. I conceive that it is of the 
greatest possible importance to have good masters, which can only be obtained by 
their being properly trained. 1 think it would be a great improvement to allow 
tlio senior scholars, like the Queen’s scholars in this country, to employ themselves 
in acquiring the art of teaching, others in attending the Courts, or the Medical or 
Engineering College. In such cases, however, an annual examination should always 
he required, to see that they make a satisfactory advance in knowledge. 

6988. Is there great difficulty in obtaining the services of properly qualified 
persons for schoolmasters ? 

* Yes, very great difficulty. We were often obliged to employ as teachers men 
imperfectly educated, both Natives and Europeans, from the small salaries allowed, 
and from their not having any of the privileges of other branches of the service, 
by a furlough, leave on sick certificate, or a pension for old ago; in consequence, 
we were often obliged to employ men who had not had a good education, and 
knew nothing about the difficult art of teaching. To ensure a regular supply of 
these teachers requires a liberal scale of allowances, and a considerable proportion 
must be obtained from Europe. 

6989. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] How far did you carry your mathematical 
instruction ? 

We carried it to the calculus, and to its application to astronomy and other 
practical subjects. 

6990. Did you give them any instruction in the various branches of mixed 

mathematics ; for instance, mechanics and civil engineering ? 

Yes; in the various branches of mixed mathematics we got instruments, and 
cave them instruction, to a certain extent, in civil engineering; but since that 
time this important branch of knowledge has been carried to a much greater 
extent, more particularly in the College ot lioorkie. 

6991. Do you approve of that addition being given ? 

“Very much. 

6992. Had you occasion to observe whether, so far as that extension oi mathe¬ 
matical study was given, it operated as a considerable stimulus to the boys to 
pass from abstract analysis to applied mathematics ? 

Yes; it was of great use in that way. 

6993. Do you think that there is in India any considerable demand for that 
description of skilled and educated men ; so that, if educated for those practical 
purposes, they would be absorbed in the labour-market of the country, and obtain 
the means of subsistence and advancement ? 

Most certainly ; and there are daily-increasing opportunities for such employ¬ 
ment. 

6994. What extent of instruction had those young persons generally acquired 
when they came as candidates for admission to the college 

Very frequently they knew only the simplest elements of their own language, 
and nothing more; indeed, they usually had to acquire the elements again, as 
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s; it would bo of the greatest consequence. I had some experience of it; 
at Ilooghly it was found of so much importance, that I established a 
ol there, with the permission of the Education Committee, It went on 
irkablv well, and turned out very superior youths, who had acquired a very 
...dclerable knowledge of the elements, not only of their own language, but 
Kewise of the English language; they had got over some of the most difficult 
and disagreeably party ot learning English; they had a good pronunciation, and 
a good stock of ideas. As they had not entered their caste, they associated inure 
intimately with each other. 


0996. Did you find those scholars in your college ranch easier to deal with 
than others who ji&d not had that early instruction ? 

"Ves ; they were more docile, and generally held the head of their classes. 

0,91)7. So far as you had an opportunity of following up, in their after-life, the 
condition oi any of those educated Natives, especially those who earned scholar¬ 
ships or acquired distinctions, how did you find that they succeeded in the Indian 
world when they entered into more advanced life ? 

A considerable proportion of them advanced to a state of independence; that 
ils to sav, they acquired offices of importance and trust. I could mention a good 
many most excellent and able men who had passed through the Government 
eblles.es. 


6998. Can you mention any cases in which, independently of advancement in 
the service of the public, the education acquired in the college has been shown to 
produce beneficial results in. private employment, in connexion with merchants 
or proprietors ? 

Yes; 1.could mention cases of that kind too. There are several merchants in 
Calcutta, and I know one in particular, who has distinguished himself as a mer¬ 
chant, and has retired with an ample fortune, acquired in a comparatively short 


6999. Chairman .] Is there a medical class at the Hoogldv Colleger 
No. 


7000. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] What state of opinion did you find in 
India on your arrival there, with respect to medical and surgical studies l 

There were only a very few at that time who studied medicine, and that was 
in the most elementary manner; they were employed in the Government military 
service. 


7001. At the first introduction of medical studies, what was the general state 
of opinion with respect to the possibility of instructing the Nati ves of India— 
we will say in anatomy especially ? 

It. was generally considered quite, impossible to introduce it. 

7002. What has been the result, as exhibited by the extension of medical 
education and surgical study ? 

They have not only become good anatomists, expert surgeons, but also saga¬ 
cious practitioners ; many of them are employed with great advantage in the large 
cities of India. ' ® b 


Have their prejudices with respect to caste, and their views with respect 
to pollutions by approaching and touching dead bodies, disappeared altogether, as 
far as the medical students are concerned ? 

As far as the medical students are concerned, they have disappeared entirely. 


7004. They no longer exist r 
Quite so. 


7005. Do you not think that the disappearance of any one class of ancient 
eiudices, under the influence of the progress of a practical science, in which the 
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r, in the progress of knowledge 


7006. Have you any means of judging whether, in the progress of knowledge 
with which you have been connected, that has been the result ? 

Yes, I have. i > Am-- Unr.-:hi ■.ogoiV) -.dm m ni *vsr 

7007. You went also to Dacca? 


Yes, I did. 




I (j% to ■ i$jf ';f \> ifjM ■ 

7008. What were your functions at Dacca ? ( r 

I was, in the, iirgt place, Principal of the College for a considerable time; and I 
afterwards was Civil Surgeon, and ex officio a member of the Local Committee of 
Education. , ‘ ! - i,rt . 


7009. Will you describe the College of Dacca; upon what, principle was it esta¬ 
blished! 1 )> ' h ' s •' i f > J ’ ■■ ■■ii,'* : 1 n *■ ma imht&dM ■ 

Very much the same as Hooghly, with this exception, that.as there was no 
separate Mnssubnan endowment, there were no classes.!or the Persian or Arabic, 
or for Sanscrit. 


mtm. 


7010. Therefore the education was confined:to the vernacular and English? 1 
. V cs. 

7011. How was it. originally founded,; and from what funds was it supported? 

It was supported by Government funds. At first a school was formed from the 

Education Fund, which was enlarged in consequence of the encouragement it met 


with at Dacca, 


7012. Lprd Wynford.~\ It was never a Mahoinedan or Hindoo foundation ? 

No. > ; . . ' ; T; 'v;! ; v. ;■ Tm 


7013. Lord "Monteagle of Brandon.J Will you describe the classes of persons 
that attended that college, especially with respect to their stations in society ? < 

Th$ were of all classes, the same as at, Hooghly; they were chiefly Hindoos, 
with a sprinkling of Mahomedans, Armenians and Christians. 

7014. IVas the result the same as at Hooghly in respect to the absence of ariy 
religions contentions amongst them, and were the prizes fairly aw arded, without 
respect to the religions opinions of the scholars ? 

Yes; completely so. 1 ... ,, 

7015. Was there anything that distinguished the experience which you had at 
Dacca from that which you 'have already described at the Modghly College ? 

* thorp im ihkrfcirvnlflV flHfarfiirrtt* •* j 


No; there is ho particular difiere,nee. 

7016. Was there the same anxiety for education ? 
The same anxiety. 


wPW 

lie'll'. VktlJti, 


7017. Was there an equal desire to enter iipoti ike euitivatioii 'of 
knowledge and English literature? 

Perhaps in Dacca there was a greater anxiety to learn English’whilst I" was 
there, in consequence of the late Mr. Donnelly, the Ahkaree Commissioner, em¬ 
ploying only those students who had passed through the college ju his office, , the 
duties of which they performed with .the greatest correctness and propriety. On. 
one occasion I was rcqucste<l to examine the officer, on the unexpected return of 


the Commissioner after an absence of six weeks, duritig which they had, unaidpd, 
performed all the work of -the office. I found they had performed their official 
duty with the greatest propriety ; and the books ,w:ere;brought up to the day, with 
the neatness and exactness of a bankiug-hpus.e. This tyvample proyqs the justness 
of the principle laid down by such men as Sir Thomas Monro and Mr. Elphiusfone, 
that there is no situation in India for which a Native should prove hipjself quaji- 


7018, Did that give a stimulus to education ? 
A great stimulus. 

7019. In what year did you leave India? 

In 1850. • ft; 
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7020. Then-you were in India at the time of the publication of Lord Hardingo’s 
declaration with respect to preference being- gjven to students ? 

Yes, I was. 

7021. Do you think that that declaration of Lord Hardinge’s was well calcu¬ 
lated to give a stimulus to the education of the Natives ? 

Yes; it had the best possible effect. Between the years 1845 and 1850 there 
were 41 students from different colleges who got employment, of 100 rupees or 
upwards a month; which is equal to upwards of 100 /. a year; and there were many 
hundreds -besides who got employment of an inferior description, but who Will in 
all probability rise to larger salaries and more important employments. 

7022. It appears upon the Evidence before the Committee, that in many cases 
the want of high moral feeling, and the want of a ''perception of the difference 
between truth and falsehood, are amongst the complaints made of the Oriental 
character. Have you been able to observe whether the education given to the 
Natives has had any effect upon those defects of character and of principle? 

Yes; it has had the very best effect. It has removed many of those false ideas 
of morality. 

7023. Do you trace that to the different character of"the instruction which they 
obtain in these schools from that which they w ould otherwise have received ? 

Yes ; 1 entirely attribute it to that. 

7024. Are there any principles connected with these defects of character which 
you can trace to the actual ancient literature of the Orientals ? 

Yes: those principles are in many respects entirely different from the principles 
that we uphold. I might mention many which are inculcated by their teachers 
of morality, which the young men are taught before they come to the Government 
schools : thus, that revenge is to be cherished; and truth is not regarded as a 
virtue, or falsehood as a crime. These precepts, inculcated by parental authority, 
are easy and agreeable in their application, and are rarely abandoned throughout 
life. When a Native is detected in the commission of such crimes, the culprit is 
more pitied for his want of adroitness, than condemned for his wickedness. It was 
of such uneducated officials employed by Sir Thomas Monro, that out of ICO only 
two, three or four were found out eventually not to have committed acts of 
peculation and dishonesty. 

7025. The instances which you have now given are examples, that these faults 
which are commonly attributed to the Natives are faults resulting from their 
previous education and their habits ? 

Yes; and it is on that account that I conceive it is so preferable to have boys at 
the English schools at as early an age as possible, to separate them from theif 
ignorant and superstitious mothers and Native teachers. It likewise proves the 
great importance of a superior class of teachers who have had a good moral 
education, and are instructed in the art of teaching. 

7020. In the Hooghly College and in the Dacca College there was no instruc- 
sflon given in the Christian religion ? 

No, there was none. • 

7027. But With regard to the instruction that was given, what is your judgment 
as the result of your experience, both at Hooghly and at Dacca, as to the result of 
the teaching: does it tend to ad vance, or does it retard, or is it entirely neutral 
in its effect with respect to the progress of Christian truth ? 

It has the strongest tendency to increase their desire to know- something of the 
Christian religion. For instance, many of the' books which are used as class- 
books, such as Addison, Bacon, Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powers, Smith's 
Moral Sentiments, and Milton's Paradise Lost in particular, all those require a 
knowledge dnd an examination of the Bible before they are able to understand 
them properly. 

7028. Lord Colchester.'] You state, that in order to understand those. books 

properly, they require some knowledge of the Bible ; do any of them ever read 
the Bible ? • • 

They have it in the library of each of. .the colleges, and frequently at their own 
homes. I had opportunities, when I was at the head of those establishments, of 
jrimng the extent of knowledge, as Clergymen and Missionaries occasionally 
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is they frequently requested permission to permit tliem to see what know¬ 
ledge they had of Christianity; and f never saw any of tlio.se gentlernen rise from 
the examination without expressing their astonishment at the accuracy and extent 
of the student’s knowledge of Christianity. 

7029. Then I. understand you to say, that although you did not allow Christianity 
to be taught as a religion in the school, you allow ed them to read the Bible as a 
historical work ? 

They are led to read the Bible in consequence of the books which they read to 
get prizes. For instance, Milton is one of the chief hooks they read; and they 
are led to read the Bible to understand Milton. 

7030. Lord Monteayle of Brandon.J Then this study of the Bible is 
voluntary on their part ? 

Quite so. 

7031. Earl of Harrowby.] Do yoy think that it is necessary to continue to 
withhold Government assistance from any school in which the Bible is taught ? 

I conceive that there should be no necessity for that indirectly. 

7032. Chairman.] Would not the fact of Government assistance being given to 
schools, in which it was matter of obligation and necessity that the pupils should 
be instructed in the Bible, be likely to lead the Natives to suppose that there was 
an intention on the part of the Government to disturb and tamper with meif 
religion ? i 

It might .have that effect. But the assistance which the Government in those 
eases ought to give would be this, that they would permit the students from all 
those different colleges, and from all the different institutions of education of a 
certain rank, to be examined; for instance, for degrees at the university, if there 
should be an university, or for scholarships in the Government colleges. 

7033. Is it not of the greatest importance that the Natives should not be led 

to suppose that there is any wish on the part, of the Government to interfere with 
their religion ? ^ 

I.conceive.that it is of the greatest importance; that is to say, that the Govern¬ 
ment should not interfere by direct assistance. 

7034. Lord Wynford. J Would it not rather check the progress of religious 

advancement than otherwise l < 

I think it. would. 

7035. Kurl of JIarrowbi/.] Do you think it necessary, with that view, that a 
school which would he otherwise entitled to assistance (supposing the Government 
to afford assistance jnore widely than it does now;) should lose that assistance, or 
have assistance withheld from it because the Bible was taught within its walls ? 

I conceive that assistance ought not to be given in that case directly, and that 
the neutrality that has been always held by the Government should be con¬ 
tinued. 

7030. Is there any religious book of any persuasion taught in any schools now 
supported by tlfr Government ? • 

I am not aware of any Christian book that is directly taught. 

7037. Is the Koran not admitted in some of those schools ? 

Yes, it is. * 11 w d Wd 

7038. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Are not the Vedas and Sastras admitted r 

Yes. 

7039. Earl of Ilarrowby.] Is it consistent with neutrality to permit, the 
religious books of one sect to he taught, and to exclude those of another? 

I see the. truth of that;, bat still I think it would be impolitic at present to 
admit Christian teaching; I know the paramount importance of religion; but I 
conceive that it is processing so advantageously just now r , that education is 
advancing so rapidly, that it would prove rather an obstacle than otlierw ise to 
introduce any system of that kind. 

7040. Chairman.] Is there not this main distinction between the two cases, 

that the religious hooka in question which are admitted in the school, and 

used as class-books by the Natives, are books of the religion of which those 
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persons are mtrtnbers when they first borne to the school; whereas the introduction 
of the Bible, or of Christian books, would he the introduction of a new religion 
to whieli the parents of those children do not belong ? 

Yes; certainly. 

7041. Lord Colchester.'] Are there no Christian children attending those 

schools i ■ ■ 1 ‘ - v- - i j ^ -; ’ 

Yes; there are Christian children. 

7042. Earl of Hurrmchy.] Then the result is, that if a child becomes converted 
to Christianity, he is not allowed to learn religion in the Government school, or in 
any school receiving Government aid ? 

Yes; in school. 

7043. Have there not been instances of children being turned out of the school 
in consequence of being Christians ? 

1 have never known any in my experience. 

7044. Lord Montem/le of Brandon.] Neither at the Ilooghly College, of which 
you were the Principal, nor at the Dacca College, of which you were the 
Principal ? 

Certainly not. 

7045. Nor did you ever hear of such a case during the years that you were 
Secretary to the Education Committee ? 

No. 

7046. Lord Wynford.] You said that in the first instance it was a Maliomedari 

endowment, at i looghly ; that institution was wholly Maliomedan in the first 
instance ? ■ 5 : . v :J »■'> 4 

'Tlie endowment was wholly jilahoniedan, to which assistance is given from the 
■Government grant as required. 

7047. Then, when you altered the system of instruction, the Government came 
forward and gave assistance for the purpose of promoting education in science and 
in the English language ? 

Yes. o hid! . , , ,i ■ ■>< Y 

7048. You were understood to say, that after this new system of instruction 
was introduced, the number of pupils fell off? 

No; there were 1,200 applicants for admission. 

7049. But when you left the college the number was reduced? 

They were very probably reduced in number, for we found such difficulty in 
organising the college and getting good masters. There is no regular means of 
obtaining good masters there, and in consequence of that, we were obliged to 
employ men who really were not fit for the duty. 

7050. I want to understand what the reasons were for tfiis, that having had 
1,200 students at one particular time, they afterwards fell down at the time of 
your departure from the college to the number of 700 ? 

It was entirely owing to the difficulty of organizing the system, and likewise to 
the removal of many that were too advanced in age to learn, and eatae expecting 
very probably to get some allowances, or something of that kind; in short, it was 
from various reasons, but, I do not consider that it was from any particular instruc¬ 
tion being given that they fell off. 

7051. Jt was in consequence of the disappointment of their hopes that they 
would get advancement in consequence of their attending the school ? 

Yes, in consequence of that, and of the age of many, and the disinclination to 
study of others. • • " ' 

7052. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Was not the former system, before the 
regulations that were made giving an impulse to English and vernacular instruc¬ 
tion, one in which the Natives were paid, and paid largely, for the study of Sanscrit 
and Persian and other Oriental languages ? 

Yes, it was. 

7058. So that in the one case the students were paid for their attendance in 
many case's, and in the other the students paid for their instruction : 

Yes. 

(20.3.5 .) f f 4 7054. Were 
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7054. Were you in India at the time of Mr. Bethune’s generous bequest of 
10 ,000/, for the education of females? 

I was. * 

7055. Was the wisdom of that gift as well appreciated as its generosity and 
benevolence ? 

By the European community it was appreciated ; and the institution is now sup¬ 
ported by the present enlightened Governor-general; by the Natives it was only 
partially appreciated. 

7056. To what do you attribute that difference of feeling between the Natives 

and the Europeans ? 1 y 

They have always been accustomed in India to give no education to their 
females, and they were jealous of any instruction being given to them ; I believe 
that was one cause; and another was, their being obliged to go to a public school, 
which is quite contrary to their ideas of propriety. 

7057. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Have you ever speculated upon the reason why 
the Natives are so hostile to the education of their females ? 

I believe they have a dread of their being converted to Christianity ; that is one 
cause; and another is, their feeling of the impropriety of teaching females. 

7058. What do you mean by “ the impropriety ” of teaching them ? 

They conceive that a female ought not to receive instruction. 

7059. Earl of Harrowlnj.] Have they the Turkish feeling about the inferiority 
of women ? 

They have. 

7060. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] Do you think that the usage and practice 
of the Zenana is quite "adverse to the principle of the instruction of women ? 

Quite adverse, certainly. 

7061. Have you ever been able to trace the cause of the disinclination in the 
Native mind to female education to the immoral character of some of their ancient 
writings; do you think that consideration entered into it? 

Yes ; I have no doubt that is partly the cause, but that cause is diminishing. 
Perhaps your Lordship is not aware that there has been lately a grant of 20,000 
rupees given by a Native gentleman at Bombay to establish two female schools ; 
they have met, however, with- only partial success. 

7062. Earl of Harroioby,] Is he a Parsee? 

He is a Hindoo. ; 

7063. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Do you consider that if the education of 
Hindoo women can be carried forward effectually, it will be a very great aid to 
the general system of instruction, more particularly in the preparation of the 
children for the school instruction which they may afterwards receive ? 

Yes, of the greatest consequence. 

7064. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Did you yourself, while you were in India, see 
anything of the practice of any of the Missionary schools ? 

Yes ; I visited them frequently. 

7065. Which of the Missionary schools did you see yourself? 

I have seen them at Hooghly, at Chinsurah, and at -Dacca. 

7066. Did you ever see Dr. Duff’s school at Calcutta? 

Yes, I have seen it occasionally. 

7067. Will you state to the Committee your impression of the success which 
those schools had'in introducing the Christian religion’amongst their scholars? 

I was at considerable pains in trying to' discover the difference between the 
Hindoo College and one of the most successful Missionary schools; I mean 
Dr. Duff’s school. It was perhaps a.year or two after its establishment. There* 
were about 600 attending at the school, and there were about 400 attending the 
Hindoo College; and it was remarkable that there were more converts from the 
Hindoo College than there were from Dr. Duffs school. Dr. Duff mentioned to 
me, that for several years he was not allowed to baptize the concerts, and very 
possibly that may have been the cause of the smaller number, in making 
that examination, I had the assistance of Krishnoo Mohun Banarjee, a most 
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intelligent gentleman, who informed me of the result; and I need not mention, It A. lVise,&q 
that not only he, but a great many other converts are most able and most excel- M-D- 
lent men. 30 th June 1853 , 

7068. Lord Montcagle of Brandon.] He is a clergyman of the Church of 
England P 

He is now a clergyman of the Church of England. 

7069. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Can you state, shortly, the difference between 
Dr. Duff’s system and yours ? 

It is m ainly this, that he employs the Bible as a text-book; and in the Govern¬ 
ment schools and colleges the Bible is merely used as a book of reference. 

7070. He does not teach the Bible in his school directly as an instrument of 
proselyting; does he ? 

No, I think not. 

7071. But merely to enlighten the heathen upon the religion of the English r 

Yes. 

7072. Does that differ in any respect from the system of the other Missionary 
schools ? 

I think they generally follow nearly the same system. 

7073. Did you see any Missionary schools in which they directly taught the 
Christian religion, with the view of bringing tlieir scholars to adopt it ? 

Yes, that was the general plan. 

7074. Those schools, then, would differ from Dr. Duff’s? 

Very little, so far as I am aware. 

7075. Do they not differ in this respect, that in Dr. Duff’s school they do not 
profess more than the Government schools, to teach the Bible with a view to pro¬ 
selyting; whereas in the other schools they teach it with the professed view of 
making them Christians ? 

It may be so ; but I cannot speak confidently on that point. 

7076. Chairman^] Would the opinion which you have expressed, as to a larger 
number of the pupils who have been trained in the Hooghly College having been 
converted to Christianity, as compared with those who have been trained in- 
Dr. Duff’s school, apply equally to those educated at those Missionary schools in 
which religious instruction is more directly given ? 

I left the Hooghly College three years after its institution, so that I had not 
any proper opportunity of judging upon that point. When I left, I am not aware 
that there had been any converted to Christianity from the Hooghly College. 

1 was speaking with reference to the Hindoo College at Calcutta, which has been 
established by the Natives, and is supported by the Hindoos themselves, and in 
which now there are many young men who carefully examine the Bible. A 
general opinion prevails, in India, that there are as many converts to Christianity 
from the Government institutions as from the Missionary schools. 

7077 Earl of Harrowby. j The Bible is examined by them as a private study? 

Yes. 

7078. Without the assistance of any teacher or missionary ? 

Without the assistance of any teacher or missionary, unless when the student 
applies to them for assistance. 

7079. Lord Montcagle of Brandon.] I understood from you that you thought 
that without any abandonment of the principle of neutrality adopted by the 
Government, it would be advisable to establish at Calcutta, and I presume also at 
the other Presidencies, a University for the examination of the scholars from all 
schools, whether Government schools, Missionary schools, or any other schools, to 
ascertain their proficiency f 

7080. Do you think that would have the effect of raising the standard of edu¬ 
cation generally, and causing an active competition between the schools of all 
classes r 

It would be of tlie greatest possible advantage ; for you would be able to 
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form a class of men possessing degrees, who might be employed in Government 
offices of trust, as well as in the medical profession, in law, and in civil engi¬ 
neering, 

7081. As long as the present system prevails by which candidates from the 
Government colleges and schools alone are admitted to competition under Lord 
Hardinge’s regulation, is there not a large class of Natives educated at the Mis¬ 
sionary and other schools of that description, who are excluded from the benefit 
of Lord Hardinge’s regulation ? 

When I was in India there was no exclusion of any kind; scholars from the 
Missionary schools, from Dr. Duff’s school as well as others, were allowed to 
compete for the scholarships : we did not consider it necessary to confine it to the 
Government schools,; and 1 presume that in the proposed University there would 
be the same general admission for degrees and honours. 

7082. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Is the Hindoo College, of which you spoke, 

entirely maintained by Natives, or does it receive any assistance from Govern¬ 
ment ? . , 

It receives assistance, iis required, from the Government. 

7083. Earl of Harrowby.) Have they different rules about the admission of the 
Scriptures from those which exist in the Government schools ? 

No, there is no difference in the Hindoo College; there neutrality is kept up. 

7084. They teach their own Sastras, but they do not admit the Scriptures ? 

They are taught the Mahomedan law hooks and the Koran in the Calcutta 

Madrassa, and the Hindoo Vedas and Purans in the Sanscrit College, but it is for <f 
secular purposes that that is done. The law officers, both the Molavies and the 
Pundits, sit on the bench by the Judge: they have large salaries, and they give 
their decisions as to the Mahomedan and Hindoo law. It is in order to raise up 
these law officers that that instruction is given in the Mahomedan and Sanscrit 
Colleges of Calcutta. < 

7085. Then their sacred books are only taught in so far as they are connected 
with the laws of the country ? 

Yes, but that goes to a very considerable extent ; the two are so interwoven. 

7086. Have you seen the result of female education in Calcutta, in the case of 
Mrs. Wilson’s schools? 

Yes, I have seen her school. 

7087. What has become of the young women who have been educated there; 
what class tof society do they fill ? 

They are usually married to converts to Christianity, who are generally employed 
in respectable situations. 

7088. Are you aware that there was a considerable shift subscribed by the 
Anglo-Indians for the establishment of a place of education for themselves ? 

No, I am not aware of any subscription or institution of that kind; there is 
LaMartiniere, and several other institutions. 

7080. What is La Martiniere doing now? 

It is always full, and many applicants cannot bo admitted ; it bestows an excel¬ 
lent education, and affords instruction in religion, modified in a certain degree. 

7090. Generalised so as to meet the views of the different sects of Christians ? 

Yes. Martin was a kind of Roman Catholic. 

7091. What is the result of that education in a religious point of view ? 

I believe many religious persons have been educated in that institution 

7092. Do they pursue the religion of their parents, or is any particular religious 
character given to the institution ? 

They generally pursue the religion of their parents. 

7093. Lord Wynford.] Thev are not necessarily Roman Catholics ? 

No ; there are many of the Church of England. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

WILLIAM 
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, WILLIAM WILBERFORCE BIRD, Esquire, is called iu, 
and further examined. 

7094. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] WILL you be kind enough to state the general 
principle upon which the Government schools in India are established? 

The principle on which the Government schools in India are established is for 
the cultivation of European, Hindoo arid Mahomedan literature, and European 
science, together with the English and Vernacular languages professedly for all 
classes of persons, but proscribing in all its institutions the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

7095. Will you explain to the Committee the exact attitude which they assume 
with regard to religious teaching of every kind ? 

There is no Christian teaching of any kind in the Government schools. 

7096. Is there a teaching of any other religion ? 

Yes; in the Hindoo Colleges religion is so mixed up with everything else, that 
it is taught conjointly with other things, and in the Mahoinedan institutions the 
same. 

7097. Will you state to the Committee the ground of the proscription of the 
Scriptures ? 

Perhaps the best thing I can do to explain exactly how the matter originated 
is to read a very interesting paper which bears upon the subject. It is from Sir 
Edward Hyde East, who was Chief Justice in the Supreme Court, and it contains 
extracts of letters addressed by him to Mr. Harrington, who was the Senior 
Judge of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut at Calcutta, then absent in 
England. It is dated the 18th of May 1816, and gives an account of the origin 
of the Hindoo College. It was given by Sir Edward Hyde East to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan a short time before his death, in order, he said, that having been prin¬ 
cipally instrumental in establishing that institution, the information it contained 
might not be lost to the world. Sir Charles Trevelyan, hearing that I was sum¬ 
moned to-day to be examined, put it into my hands, and I should be glad to read 
it if tlxe Committee will give me leave. 

7098. Chairman •] Will you have the goodness to read it ? 

The same is read, as follows: 

Calcutta, is May 18 in. 

An interesting and curious scene has lately iheemexhibited hete, which show's that all 
things pass under change in due season. About the beginning of May, a Brahmin of 
Calcutta, whom I knew, and who is well kncwvu for his intelligence and active interference 
among the principal Native inhabitants, and akp intimate with many of our own gentlemen 
of distinction* called upon me and informed me, that many of the leading Hindoos were 
desirous of forming an establishment for the education of their children in a liberal manner 
as practised by Europeans of condition ; and desired that I would lend them my aid toward 
it, by having a meeting held under my sanction. Wishing to be satisfied how the Govern¬ 
ment would view such a measure, I did npt at first give him a decided answer ; but stated, 
that however much I wished well, as an individual, to such an object, yet, in the public 
situation I held, I should be cautious not to give any appearance of acting from my own 
impulse in a matter which I was sure that the Government would rather leave to them (the 
Hindoos) to act in, as they thought right,, than in any manner to control them; but that 
I would consider of the matter, and if I saw no objection ultimately to the course he 
proposed, I would inform him of it; and if he would then give me a written list of the 
principal Hindoos to whom he alluded, l would send them an invitation to meet at my 
house. In fact, several of them had before, at .different times, addressed themselves to me 
upon this topic, but never before in so direct a manner. 

After his departure I communicated to .the Governor-general what had passed, who laid 
my communication before the Supreme Council, all the members of which approved of the 
course 1 had taken, and signified, through his Lordship, that they saw no objection to my 
permitting the parties to meet at my house. 

It seemed indeed to be as good an opportunity as any which could occur of feeling the 
general pulse of the Hindoos, as to the projected system of national moral improvement of 
them recommended by Parliament (and towards which they have directed a lac to be 
annually laid out), and this without committing the. Government in the experiment. The 
success of it has much surpassed any previous expectation. The meeting was accordingly 
held at my house on the I4th of May 1816, at which 50 and upwards of the most respectable 
Hindoo inhabitants of rank or wealth attended, including also the principal Pundits ; when a 
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IF. Bird, Esq* sum of nearly half a lac of rupees was subscribed, and many more subscriptions were 

- promised. Those who were well acquainted with this people, and know how hardly a 

30th June 1853. Hindoo parts with his money upon any abstract speculation of mental advantage, will best 

..—7-— know how to estimate this effort of theirs. It is, however, a beginning made towards 

improvement which surprises those who have known them the longest, and many of them¬ 
selves also. Most of them, however, appeared to take great interest in the proceedings, and 
all expressed themselves in favour of making the acquisition of the English language a 
principal object of education, together with its moral and scientific productions. 

I first received some of the principal Hindoos in a room adjoining to that where the 
generality were to assemble. There the Pundits, to most of whom I w as before unknown, 
^ were introduced to me. The usual mode of salutation was on this occasion departed from; 
instead of holding out money in his hand for me to touch (a base and degrading custom), 
the chief Pundit held out both his hands closed towards me; and as I offered him my 
hand, thinking he wished to shake hands in our English style, he disclosed a number of 
small sweet-scented flowers, which he emptied into my hand, saying that those were the 
flowers of literature, which they were happy to present to me upon this occasion, and 
requested me to accept from them (adding some personal compliments). Having brought 
the flowers to my face, I told him that the sweet scent was an assurance to me that they 
would prove to be the flowers of morality, as well as of literature, to his nation, by the 
assistance of himself and his friends. This appeared to gratify them very much. 

Talking afterwards with several of the Company, before I proceeded to open the business 
of the day, I found that one of them in particular, a Brahmin of good caste, and a man 
of wealth and influence, was mostly set against Ramohun Roy, son of the JUajah of 
Burdwan, a Brahmin of the highest caste, and of great wealth and rank (who has lately 
written against the Hindoo idolatry, and upbraids his countrymen pretty sharply). He 
expressed a hope that no subscription would be received from Ramohun Roy. I asked, 

‘ why not ? Because he has chosen to separate himself from us, and to attack our religion.” 
li I do not know,” I observed, “ what Ramohun’s religion is ”—(I have heard it is a kind 
of Unitarianism )—“ not being acquainted or having had any communication with him; but 
I hope that my being a Christian, and a sincere one, to the best of my ability, will be no 
reason for your refusing my subscription to your undertaking.” This I said in a tone of 
gaiety ; and he answered readily in the same style, “ No, not at all; we shall be glad of 
your money ; but it is a different thing with Ramohun Roy, who is a Hindoo, and yet has 
publicly reviled us, and written against us and our religion; and I hope there is no intention 
to change our religion.” I answered, that “ I knew of no intention of meddling with their 
religion ; that every object of the establishment would be avowed, and a committee 
appointed by themselves to regulate the details, which would enable themselves to guard 
against everything they should disapprove of; that their own committee would accept or 
refuse subscriptions from whom they pleased.” I added that, “ I being a Christian, upon 
my deliberate conviction, would, as a man, spare no pains to make all other men such, 
if any persuasion of mine could work such a change; but being sensible that such a change 
was wholly out of my power to effect, the next best thing I could do for them was to join 
nvy endeavours to theirs to make them good Hindoos, good men, and to enlighten their 
nation by the benefits of a liberal education, which would enable them to improve them¬ 
selves, and judge for themselves.” The Brahmin said he had no objection to this ; and some 
of the others laughed and observed to me, that they saw no reason, if Ramohun Roy 
should offer to subscribe towards their establishment, for refusing his money, which was as 
good as other people’s. 

This frank mode of dealing with them, I have often before had occasion to remark, is the 
best method of gaining their personal regard and confidence. Upon another occasion I 
had asked a very sensible Brahmin what it was that made some of his people so violent 
against Ramohun. He said, in truth, they did not like a man of his consequence to take 
open part against them; that he himself had advised Ramohun against it: he had told him, 
that if he found anything wrong among his countrymen, he should have endeavoured, by 
private advice and persuasion, to amend it; but that the course he had taken set every¬ 
body against him, and would do no good in the end. They particularly disliked (and this 
I believe is at the bottom of the resentment) his associating himself so much as he does 
with Mussulmans, not with this or that Mussulman, as a personal friend, but being, con¬ 
tinually surrounded by them, and suspected to partake of meals with them. In fact, he 
has, I believe, newly withdrawn himself from the society of his brother Hindoos, whom he 
looked down upon, which wounds their pride. They would rather be reformed by anybody 
else than by him. But they are now very generally sensible that they want reformation; 
and it will be well to do this gradually and quietly, under the auspices of Government, 
without its sensible interference in details. 

The principal objects proposed for the adoption of the meeting (after raising a subscription 
to purchase a handsome piece of ground, and building a college upon part of it, to be 
enlarged hereafter, according to the occasion and increasing of funds), were the cultivation 
of the Bengalee and English languages in particular; next, the Hindostanee tongue, as 
convenient in the Upper Provinces; and then the Persian, if desired, as ornamental; 
general duty to God ; the English system of morals (the Pundits and some of the most 
sensible of the rest bore testimony to and deplored their national deficiency in morals); 
grammar, writing (in English as well as Bengalee), arithmetic (this is one of the Hindoo 
virtues), history, geography, astronomy, mathematics; and in time, as the fund increases, 
English belles lettres, poetry, &c. &c. 

One of the singularities of the meeting was, that it was composed of persons of various 
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castes, all combining for such a purpose, whom nothing else could have brought together ; 
-whose children are to be taught, though not fed, together. 

Another singularity was, that the most distinguished Pundits who attended declared their 
warm approbation of all the objects proposed; and when they were about to depart, the 
head Pundit, in the name of himself and the others, said that they rejoiced in having lived 
to see the day when literature (many parts of which had formerly been cultivated in their 
country with considerable success, but which were now nearly extinct) was about to be 
revived with greater lustre and prospect of success than ever. 

Another meeting was proposed to be held at the distance of a week; and during this 
interval I continued to receive numerous applications for permission to attend it. I heard 
from all quarters of the approbation of the Hindoos at large to the plan; they have pro¬ 
mised that a lac shall be subscribed to begin with. It is proposed to desire them to appoint 
a committee of their own for management, taking care only to secure the attendance ot two 
or three respectable European gentlemen to aid them, and see that all goes on rightly. 

21st May.—The meeting was held to-day, and ail going on well. I wrote to you last, by 
the Indian dak which sailed in June, an account of the Hindoo meeting here for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing a college or school for the English language and literature ; nearly 
a lac of rupees has been subscribed by the Hindoos, of which more than half has been paid 
in, and the rest is in the course of collection. The completion of the institution has been 
retarded in deference to the opinion of one of the members in Council, who thought that 
the Government should not show any outward marks of countenancing any plan of this 
description, by giving patronage, laud or money (all of which the subscribers wished), which 
might give umbrage to the Hindoos in the country, though it was desired by all the principal 
Hindoos in Calcutta. The intervening time, however, since the plan was set on foot, has 
shown how groundless this apprehension was; for not long after, the Rajah of Burdwan, 
one of the greatest Hindoo landowners under the Company, sent in a subscription of 
12,000 rupees, with an offer of much more if the plan succeeded; and other sums have 
been subscribed by the Hindoos in the different provinces, who have their agents in Calcutta; 
many, indeed, of the principal Hindoos in Calcutta who were the promoters of the institu¬ 
tion,* are themselves considerable landowners, by purchase, in different parts of the country. 
The committee appointed amongst themselves have framed their general rules, ami take 
the active management of it on themselves, and intend opening their under school in January 
next. They still hope that the Government will patronise their endeavours, and assist them, 
either with land or money, to build their college, and encourage their efforts to acquire 
something more of a classical knowledge of the English language and literature than they 
are able individually to acquire in general by private instruction. When they were told 
that the Government was advised to suspend any declaration in favour of their undertaking, 
from tender regard to their peculiar opinions, which a classical education, after the English 
manner, might trench upon, they answered very shrewdly, by stating their surprise that any 
English gentlemen should imagine that they had any objection to a liberal education; that 
if they found anything in the course of it which they could not reconcile to their religious 
opinions, they were not bound to receive it; but still they should wish to be informed of 
everything that the English gentlemen learnt, and they would take that which they found 
good and liked best. Nothing can show more strongly the genuine feeling of the Hindoo 
mind than this clinging to their purpose, under the failure of direct public encouragement 
in the first instance. Better information as to their real wishes, and accumulating proofs of 
the beneficial effects of an improved system of education amongst them, will, I trust, 
remove all prejudices on this subject from amongst ourselves, with some of whom they 
actually exist in a much stronger degree than amongst the Hindoos themselves. 

Calcutta, 28 May 1817 . 

I send you the enclosed rules of our Hindoo College as a curiosity (see Paper marked A.); 
it is making progressive improvement, and is very popular with the Hindoos, who have sub¬ 
scribed nearly a lac of rupees, and have paid up above two-thirds of the subscription. If 
it be approved at home, the Hindoos will consider themselves much honoured by the sub¬ 
scriptions of their friends in England. 

This plan, having taken so well, has encouraged the formation of another for the providing 
books of moral and amusing and scientific instruction, for Native youths of all descriptions; 
in which plan the Hindoos and Mussulmans have united with English gentlemen. I send 
you also* a prospectus of this society (see Paper marked B.). This is the only safe and 
practical method to stop the fearful course of demoralization amongst this people, and to give 
them in time better views. In the meantime its immediate effect is to promote honest, peace¬ 
able and orderly habits. 


Calcutta, 28 April 1818 . 

When I wrote to you in May last, I enclosed the printed rules of our Hindoo College, 
and also those of the British, Hindoo, and Mussulman School Book Society. That they 
will do good I have no doubt, but it will be imperceptible for a time. There are some few 
well-disposed and sensible Hindoos with whom one of these institutions has brought me into 
close and frequent contact. They wish much for improvement, but this cannot come at 
once. They have difficulties to overcome much beyond the sphere of their personal feelings 
and influence; in respect to which latter, I have generally found them ready to give a liberal 
confidence, which it has been my wish to encourage by friendly advice, and as far as 1 can, 
(20.35.) G a 3 by 
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W\ j) \ ftirri fcq by prudent Counsel. I have always dealt frankly and candidly by them; and I believe that the 

- course we are pursuing is nearly the best practical course which the state and condition of 

3ot(» dune 18,53. them and of ourselves will allow of. It is noiseless at least, though it is slow. 

~ I have not much intimate acquaintance among the Mussulmans, excepting with a very few 

of rank ; but the General School Book Society has made me acquainted with a few more of 
them amongst their learned; generally speaking, they are a much more enlightened race than 
their neighbours, but with much stronger prejudices, and greater bigotry. No person who 
has not lived amongst and familiarized himself with either class can judge at all of their pre¬ 
sent state, and, therefore, the lucubrations in the English reviews upon the Hindoos and 
Mussulmans are, for the most part, very superficial. The knowledge of their feelings, and the 
view of their difticul&s, can #nly bo comprehended well by personal intercourse and obser¬ 
vation; you must make great allowance, therefore, for all the expectations which different 
sets of men are apt to raise from particular examples before their own eyes, and still more 
from the relations of others. 

[ mention these things, not to repress hope of future or even of some'present amelioration, 
but to regulate it, and keep it within the sober bounds of experience. In the actual state of the 
human sense of these countries, moral and useful education will be the best handmaid to 
sounder doctrine. As the heart is made to feel and enjoy domestic relations and social virtues, 
and the intellect is exercised in useful knowledge, the mass of the people will be naturally 
lifted above their gross and puerile superstitions, and be led to the true knowledge of God. 
Let each class of persons, therefore, lend its aid in its own vocation to this happy result The 
most that any person can contribute is, after all, but as a grain of sand ; but by patience irt 
such well-doing, a soil will at last be formed fit for the reception of the good seed, to which 
God only can give the increase. 

In a general point of view, the late political events in India cannot fail to be very interest¬ 
ing, inasmuch as they will greatly accelerate the civilization and national happiness and 
prosperity of the whole Indian peninsula, and greatly improve the condition of the people 
at large, who have been for many ages the prey of rapine and cruelty. The very principle 
of the Mahratta rule was founded in barbarism, and many of its military hordes subsis ted 
systematically upon plunder. It cannot be expected that this spirit: can be immediately 
extinguished ; but the body of its power is broken, and it remains only for our Government 
at home to consolidate and improve that which has been so ably achieved here. 

Calcutta, 11 September 181 $. 

1 wrote to you in April last, giving you some account how matters are going on here; 
since which time they have been progressively improving, both morally and politically. 
Peace is re-established under the best auspices of future prosperity to the country. The 
general desire of the people (tvifh the exception of a few ambitious chiefs) is to come under 
the British rule throughout all Hindostan; and the school system is spreading every day, 
and requires only prudence and patience to perfect good instruction. England has a high 
destiny to fulfil. 

7089. Lord Bishop of Oxford*] Then the Committee are to gather from the 
paper which you have road, that the 'Government objection at the time to having 
anything to do With Christianity in the colleges arose from a fear of alarming the 
Native mind as to their entertaining intentions of proselyting ? 

It was not, perhaps, so much, from the fear of creating alarm ; I should rather 
say that the Government, on the application of the Hindoo community, having 
agreed to establish an institution for the promotion of English literature and 
science, without any reference whatever to Christianity, it was expected by the 
Hindoos that Government would take no direct part in turning them from their 
own religion ; and that it was on this understanding that the Hindoo College was 
originally established, 

7100. Are not the Committee to understand that the reason of our abstinence 
was the apprehension of alarming the Native mind by Government taking part 
in the work of conversion ? 

The reason was, I had rather say, that the object could, it was thought, be 
better accomplished Without any interference with the religious prejudices of the 
people, who would come to a college so constituted much more willingly it 
Christianity did not form part of the system of instruction. 

7101. Are the Committee to understand that, from your knowledge of India, 
you think that that was a wise decision ? 

I think that at the time, if the decision had not been so come to, the object 
would not have been accomplished. 

7102* Do you think that the changes which have since that time passed upon 
the Native mind in India have at all altered the state of the case ? 

I think that a great change has taken place in the Native mind in Tndia ; but 
1 am not prepared to say that the time has yet arrived when the Government 
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in India; there are other modes in which the Government can more effectually 
interfere, without in the least alarming the prejudices of the people, or running 
those risks with which the attempt to teach Christianity in the Government 
colleges would unavoidably be attended. 

7 103. Will you state to the Committee whether you think the proscription of 
the Bible in all the schools which the Government helps, a necessary part of that 
wise neutrality which you regard as at present desirable ? 

It is too strong an expression to say that the Scriptures are proscribed ; 1 
believe that the Holy* Bible is in all the colleges, at least I know it to be so in 
the Hindoo College, the principal institution; and I also, myself,presented to the 
library Sharon Turner’s Sacred History of the World, and I requested that it 
might be allowed to remain in the college for the use of any one who might wish 
to refer to it; but Christianity is not taught; there are no professors for the pur¬ 
pose of teaching it, and I think that to this the success of the college is to be 
attributed in a great measure. If a different course had been taken, it might, 
throughput tjje vast extent of India, have led to misinterpretation ; and, considering 
the small proportion of Europeans to the immense number of Native inhabitants, 
both Hindoos and Mahomedans, it might have It'd to catastrophes of a very serious 
description. The time no doubt will arrive, perhaps in a few years, when the 
Government might with safety be less cautious; but it would be attended with 
considerable danger if anything were done which could make the public suppose 
that the Government were interfering authoritatively for the conversion of the 
Natives; it might lead in some parts of the country, perhaps among the Sepoys, to 
very unpleasant consequences. 

7104. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Will you explain to the Committee what you 
meant by the Bible being proscribed in the Government schools? 

I meant that Christianity was not taught in any of the Government schools; 
that the teaching of Christianity was proscribed. I did not mean to say that 
the Bible was not permitted to be in the colleges, for I know the fact to be 
otherwise, 

7105. Earl of Harrowby .] When you say that the Bible is in the college, you 
mean that it is on the shelves of the college, accessible to any one who desires to 
read it ? 

Yes. 

7100. Lord Bishop of Oxford. j Can you state to the Committee what is the 
principle upon which the various Missionary schools are established, as distinguished 
from the Government schools ? 

The various Missionary schools teach European literature and science in the 
same way as the Government schools, with this distinction, that it is made a point, 
that the Holy Scriptures should also be taught in them. Therefore, the distinction 
between the two is, that the Government institutions do not teach Christianity, 
and that the various Missionary schools invariably do. 

7107. Earl of Harrowby. J In the Missionary schools are they taught the Bible 
as an authoritative exposition of religion, or are they only taught it as a book of 
general instruction ? 

It is taught as a class-book, and with a view to conversion. I believe that the 
Committee have heard from Dr. Duff* a description of the way in which liis pupils 
are instructed; and I know from recollection, that they are a great deal better 
instructed in the Bible there than the generality of Europeans. 

7108. Are they better instructed in the Bible in Dr. Duffs school than in the 
Missionary schools ? 

It is considered generally as the best Missionary school; it is on a system 
different from that of the Missionary schools in general. 

7199. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Can you tell the Committee the numbers by 
which those two descriptions of schools are attended respectively ? 

I cannot; but according to my information there are about 22,000 scholars, of 
all classes, in the Government schools in India, and 113,000 scholars in the various 
Missionary schools. 
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7110. There are vastly more in the Missionary schools than in the Government 
schools ? 

Vastly more. 

7111. Are not the Missionary schools better attended at each place than the 
Government schools ? 

I fancy so; I know very little, except in the Bengal branch of the Indian 
Empire. 

7112. Does this teaching of the Scriptures in the Missionary schools tend to 
prevent the attendance of Hindoo children ? 

Not in the least. 

7113. No jealousy is shown by their parents of their being instructed in the 
Scriptures ? 

There is a little jealousy felt: they do uot perhaps quite like it; but the 
advantage of learning European science and English is considered by them so- 
great, that they run the risk of the consequences. 

7114. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.} Do you consider that in respect to religious 
instruction the Government stands in a different relation from a single individual, 
or a combination of pious individuals; and that in India things may be safely done 
by private individuals, which could not safely be done by the Government wielding 
the supreme power of the State ? 

Private individuals have no public responsibility, and they are allowed to do as 
they like; but it would be quite a different thing were the Government to take a 
part. Anything happening in those schools that might be offensive to the general 
feeling of the Hindoos or Mahomedans might set all India in a flame; whereas 
anything maybe done by the Missionaries, Avho are known not to be under the 
control of Government, and for whose proceedings the Government are not held 
responsible, without exciting any disturbance whatever. 

7115. Earl of flarrmby.'] Is it, not almost requisite for the Government to- 
show a slight tendency to disfavour towards Missionary operations, for the pur¬ 
pose of preventing any general impression that they desire to favour them ? 

It is supposed that before the Government took any part in education, the 
Missionaries were in so little favour, that the Natives generally had rather a 
feeling of sympathy towards them, and resorted to their schools more than they 
otherwise would have done had they considered them to be under Government 
influence. 

7116. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Do you consider that the Missionaries 
are more likely to be successful in the pious objects to which they have 
devoted themselves, by reason of their recognized independence of and separation 
from the Government ? 

Yes, I think so. 

7117. Lord Bishop qf Oxford.'] Can you state to the Committee anything as 
to the respective effects of the Government and of the Missionary schools upon 
the literary and social character of the scholars ? 

The Committee have heard, I believe, from Dr. Duff the effect which hiss 
schools, and the Missionary schools in general, have had upon the character of 
the people. As far as my observation goes, the Missionary schools have certainly 
improved them very much. The Native Christians are considered to be an 
inoffensive, harmless, well-disposed people, and the instruction given in these 
schools has certainly raised them very much in their literary and social character. 
Among those who have embraced Christianity, there is one very remarkable 
person, Chrislm Mohun Banajee, who was at one time selected by the Bishop 
to be the Rector of St. Paul’s Cathedral; lie has since been appointed one of the 
Professors of Bishop’s College, and lately he has been taken by the Government 
to be Examiner of the Students of the College of'Fort William. 

7118. Tie was not educated in a Missionary school? 

No, he was not at first; he was originally educated in the Hindoo College;, 
but he fell afterwards into the hands of Dr. Duff, as many of the scholars do. 
On leaving the Hindoo College they go to Dr. Duff who teaches them, and in 
that wav several have been led to embrace Christianity, In the Hindoo College, 
the young men are certainly very much advanced in regard to secular knowledge-; 
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they have thrown off idolatry, and live like Europeans, whose habits in many W. IV. Bird ; 

respects they have adopted. They conduct themselves extremely well as public - 

officers ; 'but in point of character, the young men from the colleges under the 30th ,,unc 1 
Government are inferior to those educated in the Missionary schools. 

7119. You think them inferior ? 

Yes, they are inferior ; I do not mean in classical attainments, but generally in 
character; they are like what young men would be in this country, if educated 
under similar circumstances, without any sound principles, having thrown off all 
the trammels of Hindooism, and having, in short, no religion whatever; hut* 
having passed through the college, and having their minds enlightened bv the 
knowledge obtained in it, they go to the Missionary schools, and there learn 
Christianity, by which many of them become Christians. Others, though they 
do not become Christians, yet it is impossible to go through the course of instruc¬ 
tion they there meet with, without being socially improved by it. 

7120. You mentioned, in one of your first answers, that there were many other 
ways in which you thought the Government might aid the spread of Christian 
education ; will you state to the Committee some of those? 

The first which seems to me most advisable to adopt is to follow the example 
of this country. The educational funds in India ought to bo very much enlarged, 
and distributed, not merely among the Government institutions, but among all 
institutions where education is afforded, to an extent which the Government would 
think sufficient to warrant pecuniary assistance being given to them, whether 
religious establishments or otherwise. Inspectors should be appointed, as they 
are here, to ascertain the standard which should be the limit at which assistance 
is to be afforded ; and all educational establishments in which general instruction 
has reached the standard prescribed should share in the benefit of the Govern ¬ 
ment grant. 

7121. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Do you consider that it would be advan¬ 
tageous, in filling up the great design which you have described, if there were at 
each of the several Presidencies, as has been established here in the British 
Empire, an institution of the nature of a university, bringing in scholars from all 
the different descriptions of schools to compete for the highest prizes, which would * 
have the effect of showing their relative excellence, and would thereby act upon 
the general course of education throughout the country ? 

Undoubtedly it would be advantageous; it was one of the things I was going 
to recommend ; but I believe it has been recommended by Mr. Cameron, and, 
therefore, I consider that as his proposition rather than my own. 

7122. But it becomes very important to know how far it meets with the assent 
of one possessing your experience and knowledge ? 

It meets with my assent entirely; I think that the time has arrived when such 
a plan would be attended with great advantage. 

7123. Do you think that, it would not only act usefully upon the scholars who 
so claimed the benefit of that general competition, but that it would also re-act 
most usefully upon the directors of the education in the schools and institutions 
from whence those scholars came ? 

No doubt it would do both. 

7124. Lord Bishop of Oaf or cl.] Are there not now many Native Hindoos who 
are converts to Christianity, and whose children need the aid of education? 

Yes, there are. 

7125. Could the Government, in any manner that, you can suggest, assist in 
providing a Christian education for the children of those Christian converts ? 

I consider that the converts of every class have been greatly neglected ; the 
Government has done nothing in any way to assist them. There are a great number 
of Native Christians now in different parts of India, who have become so in various 
ways: the soldiers belonging to the regiments at different stations have married 
Natives, and have Native families; there are a great number of Native Christians 
who are attached to the Commissariat, and other branches of the army; there 
are also many who have been converted by the Missionary establishments, and 
are left in a great measure to themselves, without anybody to look after them. 
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7126- Do you consider that the Government has duties and responsibilities 
towards them ? 

Yes. 

7127. Are they at present discharged ? 

Not at all. The European public servants are, generally speaking, taken great 
care of: Churches are built, Chaplains are sent from home ; and there is scarcely a 
station of any size throughout India where the Europeans are not provided for; 
but for the Native Christians there is nothing of the kind, neither Churches nor 
Chaplains. As for the European Chaplains, they cannot speak to the Native Chris¬ 
tians in their own language, much less perform the duties which devolve upon 
them, of burying, baptizing and visiting them, or giving them instruction, so that 
the Native Christians are totally neglected. What I would propose is, that the 
Chaplains at the different stations should have Native assistants, who have had 
Christian education at Bishop’s College, or elsewhere, and have been ordained in 
consequence of their qualifications ; they should be appointed by the local 
Government, at the recommendation of the Bishop; and as the English Chaplain 
attends to the Europeans, the Native Chaplain should do the same to the Nati ve 
Christians. * Iff 

7128. Earl of Harrowbij.) Is there generally a number of Native Christians 

attached to every station l ... 

A considerable number at most stations. 

7129. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] The expense of those Chaplains would not be 
nearly so great as that of European Chaplains ? 

It would not be more than half as much as the expense of the lower class of 
European Chaplains. It appears to me that it is a part of the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to provide that the Native Christians- attached to our establishments should 
have, like the Europeans, their religious wants attended to. 

7130. Chairman .] Have there been many Native Christians as yet who have 
been ordained ? 

Several; the very person of whom I have spoken, Banajee, is one: there have 
been several others. 

7131. Lord Bishop of Oxford^ Are there not in India many who would be fit 
for that kind of work ? 

A considerable number; if the Government, would employ them, there would 
be many more who would come forward to be educated for the purpose. 

7132. Earl of Harrmby.] What, would be a fair salary for a Native assistant 
to a Chaplain ? 

Two hundred rupees, which is 20/., a month; the lower class of European 
Chaplains get 400 rupees a month, and the upper class of Chaplains receive 700 
or 800 rupees. 

7133. Lord Bishop of Oxford.} Has not Native agency been adopted in every 
other department of the Indian Government ? 

In every other department of the Indian Government, except the ecclesiastical, 
and the latter is one in which it is particularly required. 

7134 . Whenever it has been adopted, has it not been attended with the greatest 

success ? 

With the greatest success. There is no question about the utility of what 1 
propose, but there is a fear that it might alarm the prejudices of the Natives; 
1 am perfectly satisfied, however, that it will not; they have no objection what¬ 
ever to a person observing his own religion; on the contrary, we are ourselves 
frequently reminded by them that we are not doing what we ought. I have known 
a Native servant remark to his English master, that such a thing could not be 
done by him, because it was Sunday. 

7135. Chairman.'] Do you think that the European inhabitants of India would 
accept the ministration of Native ordained Christians? 

I have no doubt they would. I have myself attended, with a numerous English 
congregation in Calcutta, the preaching of Banajee, of whom I have spoken ; but 
my object is not for the sake of preaching to Europeans, but solely for the purpose 
of taking care of, and doing our duty to, those who have become Christians by 
our means. 

7136. Lord 
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Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Do you not think that in the event of the 
formation of such a class of Native assistants to the Chaplains as you have described, 
it would lie essentially necessary that it should be distinctly understood, that their 
object was the teaching of the Christian Natives, rather than their being active 
Missionaries in seeking conversions? 

Certainly ; but they would only be assistants to the Chaplains at the different 
stations, who are appointed for the purpose of discharging those duties to Euro¬ 
peans, which, I think, ought to be discharged towards the Native Christians. 

7137. Have we not, in some respect, in the evidence given by yourself amongst 
other witnesses, of the prudent manner in which the Natives have discharged the 
judicial functions to which they have been appointed, some degree of pledge, that if 
they were charged with clerical functions, they might likewise acquit themselves 
advantageously and prudently in that capacity ? 

I am perfectly sure that they would, and that is the ground upon which I make 
the recommendation. 

7188 Do you think, also, that the fact of such employment of educated Natives 
for such a purpose would, in itself, be a great stimulus to education, and that it 
Would tend to obviate the suspicion that education, without a subsequent direction 
of it to practical purposes, might be found inconvenient, if not dangerous ? 

I do not know whether the Native Would be able to draw such a conclusion; but 
I think that, as we employ Natives in other capacities to assist us in the perform 
ance of general duties, we might with perfect safety employ those who have 
been converted to Christianity, and who have attained a certain position by educa¬ 
tion, in looking after their brother Christians, without the smallest fear that any 
misconstruction would be put upon it. No doubt it would also afford great en¬ 
couragement to education. 

7139. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Are there any other points to which you would 
call the attention of the Committee, in which you think the Government might 
safely aid in the Christian education of India? 

I do not recollect any beyond what I have already stated, namely, the increase of 
the Education fund, and its appropriation to all the educational establishments of India 
without discrimination, together with the appointment of Native clergy to super¬ 
intend and visit the Native Christians, under the control of the European Chap¬ 
lains and the Bishop. There ought also to he an increase of European Chaplains, 
as the British dominions of late have been considerably extended. 

7140. Earl of llarrowbi/.] You have spoken of the duty of the Government 
towards the Native Christians; do you think that in every place where a body of 
Native Christians is established, not in connexion with the Government stations, 
but promiscuously over the country, the Government should maintain a Native 
Chaplain for their benefit, so as to follow in the rear of the Missionaries, and to 
establish what they have set agoing? 

My proposition was merely with reference to large stations, where Native 
Christians have accumulated in consequence of our dominion in India. 1 know, 
from having been resident at Cawnpore, where there is a number of Native Chris¬ 
tians, and at other places, that a Native assistant Chaplain would be of the utmost 
utility; that it would, perhaps, save them in many cases from falling back into 
idolatry, or, in fact, degenerating into the lowest state of human nature. . 

7141. Were those Christian congregations the result of Missionary efforts ? 

No; they are chiefly camp followers of various descriptions, and the result of 

the intercourse carried on between the Europeans and Natives. From various 
causes, wherever there are large European stations, a great number of Natives 
become Christians. Very few of the Chaplains are familiar with the Native 
language, and at a large station he is employed, whenever he can go out, in 
attending the Europeans, so that the Natives are not thought of. 1 do not under¬ 
stand why ordained Natives, perfectly qualified in point of education, and 
recommended by the Bishop, should not be employed as assistants to the European 
Chaplains. It could give no dissatisfaction to any party. 

7142. Chairman,'] Are the Committee to understand that your proposition is 
intended only to apply to those cases where there are already Chaplains existing ; 
and that you propose that Natives should be appointed as assistants to the 
Chaplains? 
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That is my proposition ; it might be extended afterwards. In India we should 
proceed as carefully as possible ; any mistaken step which would alarm the people 
might put the lives of the Europeans in jeopardy, and produce the most serious 
consequences. 

7143. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Independently of the risk to life or to 
property, is there not, viewing the matter in its religious bearings, great danger of 
throwing back the progress of Christianity amongst the Natives by an injudicious 
or imprudent step ? 

There is danger of such a consequence ; but what most influences the Govern¬ 
ment is their responsibility for the quiet and safety of the country. They do not 
like to take any step that would endanger the safety of so important a charge as 
that with which they are invested. 

7144. But viewing it solely in reference to the progress of religious truth in the 
existing state of India, do you think that the neutrality of the Government upon 
these questions is likely to advance or to retard the progress of revealed truth ? 

I am inclined to think that the less the Government interferes authoritatively, 
the greater the probability that religions truth will progress; but I would not. 
hesitate to adopt any measure for the promotion of it, which, w ithout endangering 
the public peace, might -be attended, with .success. 

7145. Earl of Harroivinj.~\ Your experience has shown you that unreasonable 
.apprehension upon this point has occasionally been entertained ? 

I think that unreasonable apprehension is liable to be entertained; but the 
Government has pursued so cautious a course that there lias been no real ground 
for apprehension. It has always endeavoured to avoid doing anything that could 
excite the alarm of the Natives, and has succeeded. Every Governor-general has 
taken the same view, and acted accordingly. 

7146. At one time there was an unwillingness that Missionaries should tread 
upon the soil of India ? 

There was at first. 

7147. Was it not at that time objected that the abolition of Suttee would be 
regarded as an interference with the religious opinions of the Natives ; and at 
another time, that the abolition of the practice of throwing children into the 
Ganges would be so considered ; so that at various times such apprehensions as to 
the effect of our interfering in this manner upon die Native ...mind have been 
expressed, which in the result have not been found to be well grounded ? 

The apprehension has been in some cases greater than there was any occasion 
for. Before’ Suttees were done away with, there was a regulation passed, in the 
hope of diminishing their frequency, that they should be continued only under 
certain restrictions; the result was, that the sanction thus given to the perform¬ 
ance of the rite had the - effect of encouraging rather thau preventing it. When 
Lord William Bentinck came out, he inquired what was the general opinion ; and 
finding that the rite might be put an end to without difficulty, he had the courage 
to attempt it, and there has been no opposition raised from any part of the 
community. 

7148. And so with regard to the withdrawal of support from some of the idols, 
those of Juggernaut and others, has not great apprehension occasionally been 
expressed that the Natives would regard it as not ’acting fairly by them ? 

We abolished the taxes that were paid at Juggernaut and elsewhere, and with¬ 
drew all interference. 

7149. And we do not interfere any longer to regulate or provide for the idol 
temples ? 

No, we do not. 

7150. But at the same time we have the lands appropriated to stieh purposes, 
to be managed by trustees of their own appointment ? 

Yes. There has been some misunderstanding with regard to the Juggernaut 
temple: we wanted to discontinue the amount that we contributed towards its 
support; but it was objected to, and the contribution still continues to be paid. 

7151. Marquess of Salisbury^'] That continues to this time i 

Yes ; it has not been done away with, although l did all in my power to put a 
stop to it. 

7152. Lord 
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7152. Lord Wharnclif ’<?.] Has any such proposition as that which yon have 
explained to the Committee, with reference to Native Chaplains, ever been 
regularly brought under the consideration of the Indian Government ? 

Yes; it was brought under the consideration of the Indian Government by 
myself on the arrival of Lord Hardinge; Lord Hardinge sent it home, with a 
recommendation that it should be adopted. 

7153. Was it a unanimous recommendation from the Council? 

I think it was; at all events, it had Lord Hardinge’s consent; but I am not 
quite sure that it was unanimous. It went home with the recommendation of 
the majority. 

7154. What was the result of the recommendation? 

I do not know officially, because the answer arrived after I came home ; but 
it was not agreed to. Some objection was made to the appointment of a lower 
order of Chaplains ■ but if the Chaplains of a higher order are unable to speak 
Hindostanee, they can be of no use to Native congregations. 

7155. Earl of Harrowby .] Did you learn whether that objection came from 
the Board of Control, or from the Court of Directors? 

I do not know ; I suppose it was approved by the Board of Control, because 
nothing can be sent out to India without its approval. 

7156. Marquess of Salisbury. ] Was there any question about expense in the 

answer? ■ 

No: it would have been a saving of expense. By employing men who receive 
only! 200 rupees a month, instead of Chaplains at 400 rupees a month, there 
must have been a great saving of expense. The Ecclesiastical Establishment 
must be increased in proportion to the wants of the people, both Native and 
European ; so that sooner or later the means of doing so must be provided. 

7157. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Has not the Indian Government at home been 
remarkably free from any imputation as to withholding anything which it con¬ 
siders to be for the good of its subjects, on the ground of expense ? 

It has been as liberal as it could afford to be. 

7158. Lord Wynford.] Is not the Ecclesiastical Establishment of 'the East 
India Company very liberal ? 

Very liberal; but it must be recollected that as we enlarge our territory, our 
wants increase, and that an establishment which was suitable to the state of 
things when there are only 60,000,000 inhabitants, will not be sufficient lor the 
country when there are 150,000,000. 

7159. The deficiency of ecclesiastical assistance lias been mentioned; lias not 
the East India Company increased the staff? 

It lias been increased ; hut according to the letters which I receive from the 
Bishop of Calcutta, not to the extent required. The Home authorities have 
refused to authorize the appointment of Native Chaplains ; so that the whole of 
the Native Christians of India are left unprovided for; and more are required for 
the Europeans. 

7160. Marquess of Salisbury.] Have they not refused a sufficient number of 
Chaplains for the Military Establishment ? 

The Chaplains are all sent out on that establishment; they are called Military 
Chaplains. 

7161. Are they sufficient for the duty? 

They are hardly sufficient: the Company have sent out a great many, hut not 
to the extent required. 

7162. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Will you proceed with what you were about 
to say with respect to a necessary increase in the number of Chaplains ? 

An increase of Chaplains is necessary, particularly now that we have the 
Punjaub; also, more churches are required to be built, in which Government 
should aid; and 1 would further suggest, that for the smaller stations, where 
Chaplains cannot be supplied, grants might be made by Government, in aid 
towards the support of clergymen who are dependent on the voluntary cohtribu- 
tion of societies formed for the purpose of procuring them. 

( 20 .a 5 .) H h 3 7163 . 1 * 
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W. W. Bird , Esq. 7163. In your experience, is the character of the Chaplains generally such as 
, J0th Jnne l8 one would desire to see it ? 

_" ‘ It is vastly improved since the establishment of the Episcopacy; before that 

time, the Chaplains were under rlo ecclesiastical control; some of them were not 
all what could be wished; but since the establishment' of the Episcopacy, not 
only the conduct and character of the Chaplains, but the condition of the 
Europeans at large has greatly improved- 

7164. Do you consider that the present number of Bishops is sufficient to 
secure that oversight which is required for the whole country ? 

I think that there should he a Bishop at Agra; now the Punjaub is in our 
possession, that part of the country is much too distant for the Bishop of Calcutta 
to superintend. The large number of Chaplains who must necessarily be there, 
require more immediate superintendence than can be exercised by the latter; and 
I think it is the expectation and the hope of all the Christian inhabitants of that 
part of the country, as well as of the Bishop himself, that a separate Bishop for 
Agra should be appointed. 

7165. Do you consider that the addition of one new Bishop at Agra would 
suffice for the present wants of India ? 

1 think that it would. I know there is a proposition that, there should be a 
separate Bishop for Tinnevelly; but the Bishop of Madras is a very active and 
energetic person; and 1 do not see why he should not superintend, at present, 
at all events, whatever there is to be done in his diocese; but there are others who 
think that if a Missionary Bishop were appointed there, lie would be of service. 

7166. Have there not been very large conversions in the neighbourhood of 
Tinnevelly ? 

There have. 

7167. Is there not in that part of the country an appearance of great readiness 

in the Native mind to adopt Christianity t ; 

There is. 

7168. Might not a resident Bishop there, directing such missions with care and 
prudence, Be greatly instrumental in bringing the whole population over to Chris¬ 
tianity ? 

I think it might be so if Dr. Dealtry finds that he cannot exercise the necessary 
superintendence ; hut Tinnevelly is not anything like so distant from Madras as 
the Punjaub is from Calcutta. . 

7169. Earl of Harrowby.} With regard to the outlying parts of our Indian 
empire in Tenasserim, and Singapore and the Straits, which are at present under 
the Bishop of Calcutta, would it not be desirable that he should be relieved of 
those ? 

They are nominally under the Bishop of Calcutta; but there are not many 
i Christians in those parts. 

7170. Chairman .] Do you think that there is any feeling on the part of the 
Natives that it is an unjust application of the taxes paid by them to apply them 
in part towards the support of a religion which is hostile to the religion of the 
country r 

I do not think that there is any feeling of that sort in the Native mind ; if 
there is, it has been put into their heads by Europeans, because that is an 
European idea altogether; they are ready to adopt anything suggested by a 
European. I have often been inclined to think, that whatever mischief there is 
in the country, Europeans are generally at the bottom of it. I do not know why 
the Natives should have any such idea, because certainly their well-being depends 
very much upon the character of' the Europeans who are there; and whatever 
improves the one is of benefit to the other. 

7171. Earl of Harrowby .] Is it not of infinite importance that if the people 
are to he governed by a handful of Europeans, those Europeans should be men of 
character ? 

Undoubtedly. 

7172. Would they not he much worse oft'if tlie Europeans in the country were 
left as they used to be, without any moral or religious training ? 

Unquestionably; 
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Unquestionably; and on that account I think there is no soundness in the 
argument M'hich has been referred to. What a miserable state the country was 
in when wo had no clergy, and followed our own inclinations. Look at the Euro¬ 
pean character now; how much better the people are governed; how much they have 
gained in all respects by the improvements in their European conquerors. 

7173. Is there not a much higher tone of public and private morals at the dif¬ 
ferent stations than there used to be? .... 

Much higher. Those practices which were common wheu I first arrived m 
the country, people would now be ashamed of being suspected of. 

7174. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Does not a Native respect more an Euro¬ 
pean, who appears to him to act consistently with the dictates of his religion, than 
one who appears to neglect them ? 

Undoubtedly ; of that I have seen various instances; they hold in the greatest 
respect those whose character is what it ought to he. 

7175. Chairman.'] Do you think that there is no probability that there might be 
a feeling of great injustice on the part of the Natives if they saw the proceeds of 
the public taxes directed in part to the support of a religion hostile to their own 
religion, and no Government support given to the religion which they themselves 


IV. W. Bird, £v ? . 
30th June 1853. 


No; l do not think they reason in that way. The Government lias discontinued 
levying taxes on their religion ; and at the colleges there is provision for instruc¬ 
tion in Hindoo and Mahomedan literature. The Hindoos, I think, are less 
bigoted than they used to be; and in a short time the progress oi English instruc¬ 
tion will put all Native superstition out of their heads. The Native institutions 
should be kept up for the sake of preserving* what little good there is hi them; 
as antiquarian establishments they are of some value, though not for the purpose 
of perpetuating their religion; it appears to me to be merely a question oi time, 
and that all we have to do is, not to be in too great a hurry, but rather to let the 
reform which is taking place quietly work itself out. 

7176. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] You were asked just now whether, with 
respect to all these matters, involving the moral and religious improvement, of the 
people, there was not a liberal disposition shown by the Government to meet what¬ 
ever is required, and you said, that they did as much as they could afford; how 
do you reconcile with that answer the fact, that by the Act of 1813, no larger 
sum than a lac of rupees was appropriated for the purposes of education, and that 
that lac so appropriated by the Act of 1813 was never paid till the year 1824, and 
then that only the arrears for two years were given ? 

My answer had no reference to the grant by Parliament; it had reference to the 
supply of Chaplains, not to the allowance for education. I said that the Court 
were as liberal in sending out Chaplains as they could afford to be. 

7177. Then, you would not apply that observation as to their liberality oi: money 
for such purposes to educational purposes ? 

Not in the least; inv opinion is that it was a paltry sum, which was perfectly 
inadequate to the object for which it was intended, 1 have already said that the 
grant should be enlarged to a very considerable extent. 


7178. Are you at all aware how it happened, that from the year 1813 to the 
year 1824, that, lac of rupees was never paid or applied for the purposes which 
it was intended : 

I think it was because there were no educational establishments, from the 
paper which l have read, it appears that it was only in the year 1810 that the 
Hindoo College was thought of, or any scheme adopted for the promotion of general 
education. 


7179. If you look at the statute of 1813, you will see that the clause providing 
fertile application of* this sum states it to be for the purpose of ^ the establishment 
and encouragement of educational establishments for the benefit ot the Natives ; 
therefore the previous non-existence of such institutions does account for the 
failure in establishing them ? 

Apparently there was no idea of establishing anything of that kind till applica¬ 
tion was made to Sir Edward Hyde East for a meeting, with a view to organize 
it. It is probable that the knowledge, by the Natives of the existence of such a 
grant led to that application. I do not think the Government adopted earlier any 
active measure whatever for the purpose. 

(20.35.) h h 4 7180. But 
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180. But still, up to the year 1824, although Parliament iu the last Act but 
one had expressly directed the application of this sum, nothin# was done upon the 
subject ? 1 

No, nothing was done ; it was a great oversight, no doubt, in the Government of 
that day. 

7181. Do you think there was any apprehension in those days of the conse¬ 
quences of education ; that is to say, that the effect of educating the people of 
India would be to endanger British domination ? 

I do not think there was any apprehension then as to the consequences of 
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education; it was never thought of. I was then young, but I recollect that there 


was some apprehension in regard to the proceedings of the Missionaries. I have 
since heard that Martyn and Brown, and the Missionaries of those days, used to 
hold their meetings as privately as possible, from fear of exciting alarm. 

, 7l8 ~ You have no apprehension with respect to the progress of education and 
Knowledge in India, as endangering British dominion? 

Not the least. 

7188. You look upon that apprehension as a vision ? 

Quite As a vision, l lie Natives have an idea that we have gained everythin 0 * 
by our superior knowledge ; that it is this superiority which has enabled us to 
conquer India, and to keep it; and they want to put themselves as much as they 
can upon an equality with us. Therefore they come to us, and are desirous of 
obtaining this knowledge on any terms ; they do not mind tlie consequences; they 
go to the Missionary schools, where they learn the Bible, and run the risk of beiim* 
converted for the sake of obtaining the knowledge which they obtain there. ° 

7184. With such a desire on the part of tlie Natives for the acquisition of 
knowledge, and with the fact that knowledge and civilization arc bound together, 
and that that civilization is European civilization, will not the tendency of edu¬ 
cation be to attach the educated Natives to European interests, rather than to 
revolutionary and adverse interests ? 

1 have no doubt upon the subject; especially if they are allowed a fair and just 
proportion of public employment. Until lately they have been too much excluded. 
Por some time past they have been admitted on the Judicial and Revenue Establish¬ 
ments ; and tlie whole of the Courts of First Instance are now in their hands ; as 
they improve in character, they will of course be employed more extensively, 
except in the very highest offices. There is no intention, i suppose, of givin°* up 
the Government to the direction and control of the Natives; and I am quite sure 
that if we were to do so, they would be unable to manage it. 

7185. You are familiar, of course, with Lord William Bentinck’s 87th clause in 
the last Charter Act, declaring the eligibility of Natives of all classes for all offices 
whatever. Do you conceive that the exclusion of a Native from the office of 
Assistant Surgeon is consistent with the spirit of that clause ? 

Your Lordship is aware that there is a college in Calcutta for teaching the art 
ot Medicine and Surgery, and it is a very successful institution. So desirous are 
the Natives of enjoying the advantage of it, that even the young men, while they 
me being educated at the college, are sent for by the Hindoos for advice and 
assistance in medical matters: there is a great desire all over India that the college 
should prosper. As tlie young men are sent out they are sought for by the Natives 
themselves, and offered situations where they may have considerable private 
practice, and be prevented from going into tlie public service. We are doing the 
greatest possible good in providing India with a class of scientific men for medical 
purposes. We do not want them yet as substitutes for the European Medical 
Establishment, but iu addition to it: superior men in a country like India are sure 
to rise as their services are required. At present, our object is to supply the 
■wants of the Native community at large. If they were to be taught to look at 
once ioi those higher official situations, they would be discontented with tlie lower 
ones, and then our main object in maintaining that institution would be frustrated. 

I hose considerations appear tome to justify the Home authorities in not prema- 


lurely breaking through. the established rules ot the service. An instance has 


occurred in which a Native surgeon educated ot the Calcutta College was put in 
charge of a civil station. We had no European surgeon available, and consequently 
a Native was employed as the only alternative. It is iu this way that all other 
branches of the uncovenanted service look for promotion ; and 1 ’do not see why 
it should be departed from in the case of Native Assistant Surgeons, 


7186. Do 
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repugnance to being attended by a Native. 

7188. Do not you think that it would be her choice to be attended by the best, 
the surest,, the safest, medical man father than to make it a question of colour or 
caste ? 'T ' '?>■ Tj,, : X•' 

I am afraid not. 

7180. '.Marquess. of Salisbury^ Do you think that when increased knowledge is. 
given,to the Natives, they will be satisfied with being kept in the inferior position 
in which they now are ? 

Tlip fact is, that at present it is pnuch more difficult to find a Native qualified 
for a responsible situation than it is to findw situation, in which if qualified he 
might be placed ; and it will be a longtime before there will be a sufficient 
number of Natives who are qualified to hold high situations; therefore we need 
hardly look into what will happen generations to come; hut at present there is no 
danger of there being a demand such, as we should not be able to satisfy: there 
are very few who are fit; I know the difficulty from personal experience; I was 
most anxious to give the Natives all the promotion in my power; hut the difficulty 
was to find them sufficiently qualified. 

7190. Lord Monteaglc of Brandpn.J In the 43d section of the Act of the 53d 
of Ggorge the 3d, it is provided, “ That it shall and may be lawful for the 
Governor general in Coun'fciV to direct that out of any surplus which may remain 
of the rents, revenues, and profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions,” and 
so on, “ a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart 
and applied to the revival and improvement of literature and the encouragement 
of the learned Natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the,,sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories' in 
India; and that any schools, public lectures or other institutions for the purposes 
aforesaid Which shall be founded in virtue of this Act, shall he governed by such 
regulations as may from titne to time be made by the Governor-general in 
Council,” and soon; does not that amount to a Parliamentary recognition as long 
back;as the year 1813 of the obligation, and in consequence, it may • be • inferred, -of 
the usefulness of education in India? 

It does. M 

V 1,91. Has it ever come to your knowledge how it happened that that was never 
carried into effect till the year 1824? 

"l he only reason I can suppose is, that the Government did not see their wav 
how it was” to be carried out until the application came firm the Natives, which 
afforded them an opportunity of establishing the Hindoo ( ollege. 

7192. But it did not receive any help from the Government out of that fund 
till 1824? 

No, for this reason, that the Hindoo College was first established with their 
own funds, arid they did not apply to Government for assistance until their funds 
failed, when I suppose it was given out of the grant ..in question. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 

Two o’clock. “ 
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in 
Asia 


I. The primary object of this institution is the tuition of the sons of respectable Hindoos, 
the English and Indian languages, and iii the literature and science of Europe and 


2. The admission of pupils shall be left to. the discretion of the Managers of the insti¬ 
tution. ' ' ’ ./ .j/ ; , V.l , ^ ^ r' V ^ ^ J !> ' ' jt ^ J f 

3. The college shitll include a school (pfilhsal) and an academy (rndha pathsalu); the 
former to be established immediately, the latter as soon as may be practicable. 

4. In the school shall be taught English and Bengal lee reading, writing, grammar and 
arithmetic, by the improved method of instruction, The Persian language, may also be 
taught in the school, until the academy be established, as far as shall be found convenient. 

.I. In the academy, besides the study of such languages as cannot so conveniently be 
taught in the school,instruction shall be given in history, geography, chronology, astronomy, 
mathematics, chemistry and other science^. : 

6. The Managers will determine at what age students shall be admitted to the school and 

academy. The English language shall not he taught to boys under eight yeurs-of age, with¬ 
out the permission of the Managers in each particular instance. , .. t; . 

7. Public examinations shall..be held ai stated times, to be fixed by the Managers; and 
students, who particularly distinguish themselves, shall receive honorary rewards, 

8. Boys who are distinguished in the school for proficiency and good conduct shall, at 
the direction of the' Managers, receive further instruction in the academy free,of. charge. 
If the funds of the institution should not be sufficient to defray the expense, benevolent 
individuals shall be invited to contribute the amount. 

9. When a student is about to. leave'either the school or the academy, a certificate shall 
be given him, under the signature of the. Superintendent, stating the period during which he 
has studied, the objects of the studies, and the proficiency made by him; with such par¬ 
ticulars of his name, age, parentage, and place, of residence, as may be requisite to 
identify him. 


Funds and Privileges. 


10. There shall be two distinct funds, to be denominated “ The College Fund/’and “The 
Education Fund/'fi>r which separate subscription,books shall be opened ; and all persons 
who have already subscribed to this institution shall be at. liberty to direct an appropriation 
of’ their contributions to either fund, or partly to both. 

11, Tile object pf the college fund is to form a charitable foundation for the advancement 
of learning, and in aid of the educatipn fund. Its ultimate purpose will be, the purchase of 
ground, and (Constrttction of suitable buildings thereupon, for the permanent use of the 
college, as well as to provide all necessary articles of furniture, books, a philosophical 
apparatus, and whatever else may be requisite for the full accomplishment of the objects of 
the institution, in the meantime, until a sufficient sum be raised for erecting a college, the 
contributions to this fund may he applied, as far as necessary, to the payment of house-rent, 
and any other current expenditures on, account of the college. 

1*2. Thp amount subscribed to the education fund shall be appropriated to tfie education 
of pupils and expense of tuition. (j 

13. All subscribers will be expected to pay the amount of their contributions to the Trea¬ 

surer, either at the time of subscription, or at the latest within a month from that time: the 
payment to be made in cosh, or what the Treasurer may consider to be equivalent to 
cash. ' P'-.J'. /, 

14. All subscribers to the college fund, before the -21st day of May 1817, being the 
anniversary of the day on which it was agreed to establish this institution, shall be con¬ 
sidered founders of the college, and their names shall be recorded as such, with the 

mount of their respective contributions. The highest single contributor at the close of 
the period above nifcntionW, viz,, on the 2<ttn day of May 1817, shall be recorded chief 
founder of the college; and all persons contributing separately the sum of 5,0(J0 rupees and 
upwards, shall be classed next, and distinguished as principal founders. Under their sub¬ 
scriptions shall be registered those of the other subscribers to the college fund, arranged 
according to the amount contributed by each individual, and the dates of subscription. 

15. Every single contributor of 5,000 rupees and upwards to the college fund, before the 
aggregate sum of a lac and a half of sicca rupees, may have been subscribed to that fund, 
shall be an Heritable Governor of the college. He shall be entitled, on payment of his 
subscription, to act in person or by an appointed deputy, as a member of the Committee 
of Managers. He may leave his office of Heritable Governor, with all its privileges, by a 
written will or other document, to any of his sons, or other individual of his family, whom 
he may wish to succeed thereto on his demise. Should he fail thus to appoint a successor,’ 
his legal heirs shall be at liberty to nominate any.one of his family to succeed him. Should 
a question arhe among them concerning the right of succession, it shall be determined by 
the Managers. 

16. Subscribers 
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1(5. Subscribers to the college fund who are not Governors, and whose joint or separate 
subscriptions to it, made before a lac and a half of sicca rupees shall have been contributed 
to it,...shall collectively amount to 5 h OOQ.rupees, shall be entitled tp. elqft any one of their 
number to be u Director of tbe college. Alter paying their subscriptions, amounting to 
5,000 rupees, they shall transmit a written notification to the Secretary of the Committee of 
Managers, bearing their respective seals or signatures, and specifying the name and 
domination of the person elected by them to be a Director for the current year. A state¬ 
ment of their several contributions to the college fund shall also accompany the notification, 
to be included in it, for the purpose of showing their title to make the election. 

17. The persons so elected, after the regularity of their election has Been verified by the 
Committee of Managers, shall be considered Director till the 21st day of May next; on or 
before which date a similar election and notification to the. Secretary shall be made for the 
ensuing year, and so on successively from year to year; provided, however, that on the 
death of any joint or separate subscriber, the privilege of election shall be considered extinct, 
with respect to his propoition of a joint .subscription, or the amount of any separate sub¬ 
scription made by him, and included in the aggregate sum of 5,000 rupees, which must 
consequently be supplied by an additional contribution, or the union of an additional 
subscriber, in order to maintain thd privilege of electing a Director for the ensuing year- 

18. An individual contribution of 5,000 rupees and upwards to the college fund, made 
subsequently to the aggregate subscription of a lac arid a half of sicca rupees to thpt fund, 
Shall not entitle the contributor to become a Heritable Governor, but he shall be a feoyeruor 
for life, and be entitled, on payment of his subscription, to act in person or by an appointed 
deputy, as a member of the Committee of Managers during his life, 

19. The Managers will determine what shall be the privileges, with regard, to the election 
of annual Directors, to be enjoyed by the contributors to the college fund of further sums 
of money subscribed after the completion of a lac and a half of sicca rupees. 

20. The Subscription to the education fund shall be restricted for the present to the 
admission of 100 scholars into the school of the institution, that being calculated to be 
the greatest number which can be admitted during the first year, without detriment to 
the good older of the school and progress of the scholars. The subscription will, how¬ 
ever, be extended as soon as a greater number cap be admitted. 

21. A subscriber of 400 sicca rupees to the education fund shall be entitled to send a 
|)il to receive instruction in the School, free of any expense, for the terra, of four years. 

The subscription, with a corresponding privilege, may also he made for any shorter period, 
hot being less than one year, at the rate of 120 rupees per annum. 

22. If the pupil for whose tuition a subscriptions hall have been made be found on exami¬ 
nation qualified to leave the school before the -ex pis a turn of the period subscribed for, he 
shall be entitled to receive a proportion of the sum paid by his patron, corresponding*>v|th 
the term unexpired. 

'23. If a pupil die before the expiration of the period subscribed for, his pathm may, at 
his option, send another for the iinexpired term, or receive back a proportion of his sub¬ 
scription, or have a proportionate credit for making a new subscription. 

24, In all "calculations of time relative to the education fund, 'the English calender shall 
be observed; and fractional parts of a month shall not be reckoned against the institution. 

25. Any number of contributors to the education fund (not being Governors) before the 

completion'of 100 scholarships mentioned in the 20th Aitiele, and the aggregate of whose 
subscriptions may amount to 5,000 rupees, shall have the same privilege of electing an 
annual Director as is given by the 16th and 17th Articles to subscribers of the same amount 
to the college fund, except that their privilege, instead of extending to the life of the 
subscriber, shall be restricted to the period forWhi* h the subscription is made; with this 
limitation of privilege, thriy may also unite with subscribers t6 the college fund in electing 
Directors. . - ‘ ;■ ’) t,; • 

v Government Of the College. 

20. The'government of the college shall be vested in a Committee of Managers, to con¬ 
sist of Heritable Governors, Governors for life, and annual Directors, or their respective 
deputies. 

27. The Managers shall possess full powers to carry into effect the whole of the rules now 
established; they may also puss additional rules, 

28. The Managers shall be Trustees of the funds, and shall be empowered to issue any 
requisite instructions to the Treasurer, as well as to pass all accounts gf receipts and dis- 
hiVrscmepts, after causing the same to be audited in such mpnner as may lje found most 
efiici nf. 

1 29. The Corimiittee of Managers will appoint an European Secretary and Native Assistant 
Secretary, who snail also be Superintendents of the college, under tbe direction and control 
of the Committee. The appointment and removal of teachers, and all other officers whom 
H may be necessary to employ in any department of the college, shall be vested in the 
Managers. 

30, The ordinary meetings of the Managers shall be bold on stated days, and as often 
as may be found necessary. When extraordinary meetings may be requisite, they shall be 
convened by the Seoretaiies. The attendance of at least three members shall be required 
ip constitute a meeting on common occasions; and when a new vuK or‘the abolition of an 
mg rule, is to be considered, notice shall be given to all the members or their deputies 
iri or near Calcutta, that a full'attendance of the Committee may be obtained. 
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31. AH questions shall be determined by a majority of voices of those present. 

32. Any me nhir of the Committee, who from not residing in Calcutta or its vicinity, or 

from ;uiy other c tuse, may be unable to attend its meeting in person, may, by a letter 
addressed to the Secretary, appoint a tit person, residing in Calcutta or its suburbs, to act 
as his deputy ,* and such person, ii approved by th i Committee, shall be entitled to attend 
its meetings, and vote on all questions before it, in like manner as the member represented 
by' hi u. ; 

83. The Managers may delegate to one, two or moro of their number, any particular 
duty which can be more conveniently performed by such delegation ; and are empowered 
to direct and execute all matters of detail not specially provided for by the rules now 
established ; in such manner as they may judge best for the institution entrusted to them. 

34. There shall be an annual general meeting of the subscribers, at which a report shall 
be ma le to them of the state of the funds and progress of the institution. 

N. B .—At a meeting of the Managers on 8th February 1817, it was ordered, that 17 free 
scholars should forthwith be admitted, under the patronage of the Committee, into the 
school of the institution. 

Managing Committee of the Hindoo College: — Heritable Governors, Dhee Raj Purtab 
Chund Buhadoor, Zemindar of Burdwan; and Go pee Mohun Thakoor. 

Directors for the current year, 1810-17• Baboo Gunganaraiu Doss, Baboo Radhamadub 
Bonerjee, Baboo Joykishuu Sing, Baboo Gopeemohun Deb, and liureemohun Thakoor. 

European Secretary, Lieutenant F. Irvine. 

Native Secretary, Baboo 'Buddeenath Mookinjee. 

Treasurers, Messrs. Jos. Barretto and Sons. 


(B.) 

CALCUTTA SCHOOL BOOK SOCIETY. 

A few individuals engaged in establishing schools for the instruction of Native children 
having found a great obstacle to their exertions in the want of lessons and books, in the 
Native languages, suited to the capacities of the young, or at all adapted to the purposes 
of enlightening their minds, or improving their morals, proposals have been circulated for 
a subscription, for the publication of elementary books m the Beugallee and Hindostanee 
languages. The favourable reception which the plan has met with, has encouraged its 
friends fo propose an immediate extension of it, so as to include the several languages, 
English as well as Asiatic, which are or may be taught in the provinces subject to the 
Presidency of Fort William. 

At a meeting of the subscribers on Tuesday the 0 th of Mav 1817, W. B. Bay ley, Esq., 
in the chair, the following preliminary rules for the institution were agreed on : — 


Preliminary Rules for the Calcutta School Book Society. 

1. That an association be formed, to be denominated “The Calcutta School Book 
Society. ” 

2. That the objects of this society be the preparation, publication, and che ap or gratuitous 
supply of works useful in schools and seminaries of learning. 

3. That it form no part of the design of this institution to furnish religious books,-t-a 
restriction, however, very far from being meant to preclude the supply of moral tracts, or 
works of a moral tendency, which, without interfering with the religious sentiments of any 
person, may be calculated to enlarge the understanding and improve the character. 

4. That the attention of the society be directed in the first instance to the providing of 
suitable books of instruction, for the* use of Native schools, in the several languages 
(English as well as Asiatic) which are or may be taught in the provinces subject to the 
Presidency of Fort William, 

5. That the business of the institution be conducted by a Committee of Managers, to be 
elected annually, at a meeting to be held in the first week of May. 

6. That all persons, of whatever nation, subscribing any sum annually to the funds of the 
institution, shall be considered members of the society, be entitled to vote at the annual 
election of Managers, and be themselves eligible to the Committee. 

7. That a Secretary and Treasurer be appointed, who shall be ex-officio members of the 
Committee of Managers. 

8. That the names of subscribers and benefactors, and a statement of receipts and dis¬ 
bursements, be published annually, with a report of the proceedings of the Committee. 

9. That. Lieutenant Irvine be appointed Provisional Secretary; and E. Mackintosh, Esq., 
Treasurer. 

10. That the following gentlemen be elected a Provisional Committee -Honourable Sir 
E. II. East; 11. Rocke, E*q.; J. H. Harrington, Esq ; W. B. Bayley, Esq.; Rev. T. 
Thomason; Rev. Dr. Carey; Captain J. W. Taylor; Ciptain T. Roebuck; Captain A. 
Lockett; W. H. Macnaghten, Esq. j and £» S* Montagu, J£sq; 

U . That 




Ill® 



• 

That the Provisional Committee forthwith take measures to make the institution W. Bit ’ 

more generally known, in order to procure it the pecuniary support of all classes of the 
community, and the aid of the labours and advice of learned men, both at the Presidency 
and in the provinces- 

12. That the Provisional Committee add to their own body such a number of respectable 
Natives of India as they may judge convenient. 

13. That a further general meeting of the subscribers assemble on Tuesday the 1st of 
July, to receive the Keport of the Provisional Committee, and to elect a Committee of 
Managers for the remainder of the year. 

Resolved ,—That the foregoing rules be translated into the Native languages, under the 
superintendence of the Provisional Committee, and published for general information. 

In pursuance of the 12th rule, the following Native gentlemen took their seats on the 13th of 
May, as members of the Provisional Committee; viz.—Mowluvee Moohummud Urneenoollah, 

Mirtyoonjuy Bidyalunkar, Mowluvee Kurum Moosyn, Baboo Tarinee Churun Mitz, Mow¬ 
luvee Ubdoolwahid, and Baboo Badhakant Deb. 

It has been suggested that a subscription in England, and a Committee to correspond with 
these important institutions, might be productive of great benefit, in giving encouragement 
and energy to the exertions which are now making for the intellectual and moral improve¬ 
ment of sixty millions of our fellow-creatures in India. It is understood that such a 
proceeding would be highly gratifying to the* respectable Natives, who projected these 
institutions, and would promote attachment to the British nation and Government. 
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Die Martis 3 5 ° Julii 1858 . 


LORDS PRESENT: 


The Lord President. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Earl of IIarrowby. * 
Earl of Stradbroke. 
Earl of Ellenborough. 
Lord Elphin stone. 


Lord Colville of Culross. 
Lord Colchester. 

Lord WYNFORD. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Lord Broughton,. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, Esqnire, A.M.. F.R.S., is called in, and 

examined as follows: 

7l9.i. Chairman.] WILL you be so good as to state to the Committee what 
appointments you hold at present ? 

1 am Roden Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, Librarian to the East India Com- 
paiyy, and Oriental Visitor of Haileybury College and of Addiscomhe. 

7194. What situations did you hold in India ? 

L held the situation of Assay Master of the Calcutta Mint • but I was also 

ofTbfr* Wlt i the ? d i lc S. iol l al Establishments as Junior Member and Secretary 

Vift h prV^W tte f f!° f 5 ubhc .] n8tr «ction, and Visitor of the Hindu College, and 
1U ~ resident of the Committee of Management of that College. 

education 1 ? 6 ^ 016 ’ y ° U had °PP ortunities of observing the progress of Native 

nmee«?ir^Mh> te T V ! °PP°^ unitie8 ’ 1 took an active part in almost all the 
end of J 832 ^ affe ° ted ]Xatlve education till my departure from India at the 

719b. W hat had been done by the Indian Government before the provision 
made for education by the Charter of 1813 ? 

Acollegc had been established in Calcutta, the Madressa, for the cultivation 
o Mohammedan literature and law, by Warren Hastings, in 1780. A college 
or Ilinaoo literature and law was founded at Benares about 1800. Proposals 
had been^eonsidered for founding colleges at Nuddea and Kishnaghur about 
18 1 ; but noting was done till a late period, when, instead of those two 
colleges, a Sanscrit College was founded in Calcutta, in 1821. Nothing, how- 
ever, had been attempted by the Government before 1813, with respect tot he 
instruction of the Natives in English or European science or literature. 

Educatioii^ ;dat * ns ^ tu ^ ona 0:,me under the direction of the Committee of 

i rrho8e colleges which I have just mentioned, the Madressa, the Sanscrit Col- 
i* u' Calcutta, and the Sanscrit College at Benares. Some schools which 
bad been established by the Missionaries in the neighbourhood of Chinsurah 
were also placed under the Committee of Public Instruction, as were one or two 
other small schools in different parts of the country. The Hindu College of 
Calcutta was also taken under the general control of the Committee. 

( 20 - s0 *) i I 4 7198. Did 
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7198. Did they establish any new institutions ? 

They established several, particularly one at Agra, from funds which had been 

left by an opulent Native, for general charitable purposes, hut which it was 
thought justifiable to appropriate to the promotion of education. There was 
also a Mohammedan College founded at Delhi, from a bequest by the'minister 
of the King of Oude of about 170*000 rupees ; and at the same time an English 
College was established at Delhi. 

7199. Upon what principles did the Committee of Education proceed ? 

All that the committee could do, in the first place, was to undertake the 
control and superintendence of those establishments which already existed. It 
was not part of their plan at starting to create any new establishments. The first 
thin 0- that they did was to endeavour to ascertain the state of education through¬ 
out the provinces; and circular letters were sent to the Collectors and Magis¬ 
trates, to report to them what schools or colleges existed, or what funds were 
available in that part of the country for education. The returns were very 
meagre and unsatisfactory; there were no funds or endowments, although 
there were a number of inconsiderable ‘schools. The establishments which the 
committee took under their control they endeavoured to improve, especially 
with regard to the Native establishments, the Sanscrit College and the Madressa, 
in which they sought to introduce a more efficient mode of teaching, to simplify 
it, and render it more practical, to enforce regularity and discipline, and even¬ 
tually to apply the learning of the Pundits and Maulavis to useful purposes, 
particularly to the task of translation, and to the teaching of European know¬ 
ledge, which was communicated to them by such means as were then available. 
English classes were accordingly attached to the Sanscrit College and to the 
Madressa. But the institution* to which the attention of the committee was 
more particularly directed was the Hindu College, which was especially esta¬ 
blished for the purpose of English education. 

7200. What was the object and history of that establishment prior to the 

formation of the Committee of Education ? . . «• u i 

The college originated in a recommendation of the Chief Justice, bur Edward 
Hyde East, about the year 1816, in communication with many of the leading 
Natives in Calcutta; they were anxious that an English school should be esta¬ 
blished upon liberal principles, but at the same time they objected strongly to 
European interference ; and all that they could be induced to do was to allow of 
European assistance in advising them as to the plan wbieb they should pursue: 
they declined any further interference. An arrangement was made upon their 
own. terms, and a joint committee of Europeans and Natives was formed foi the 
establishing of an English seminary. When it was once established, the Natives 
were to be left to themselves ; no further European interference was to take place. 
The college was founded on this principle: the Native managers engaged com¬ 
petent English teachers, for whose cost, and for the other expenses of the semi¬ 
nary, they had raised a considerable subscription, above 10,000/., among 
themselves; besides which, a charge was made to the pupils for tuition. They 
were left entirely to themselves, and the college went on for some years with 
moderate success, but, like most establishments entrusted to Native superin¬ 
tendence alone, it latterly declined : the funds were expended, no further accu¬ 
mulations took place, and the institution was reduced, to a mere elementary 
school, with about 30 or 40 boys. No person of any consideration, Native or 
European, took any interest iii it, and few members of the European society 
knew of its existence. In 1820 1 had been sent on public duty to Benares; 
when I returned I made some inquiries about the state of the college, and found 
that it had fallen into a condition of neglect from which there seemed to be 
little prospect of reviving it; at the same timed attempted to restore to it some 
degree of animation by visiting it occasionally, and taking part in the public 
examinations, in which I received the assistance of the Rev. Mr. Thomason and 
Mr. David Hare, who was well knovyn as a great promoter of Native education 
in Calcutta. With exception of ourselves, there was scarcely a European in 
Calcutta who even knew that such a school existed. 

7201. What aid or encouragement was given by the Government to that 

institution ? ■ ■. 

When the Committee of Public Instruction was formed, the Native managers 

applied 
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applied to them for pecuniary assistance; the application was favourably H. ll.Wilm, Bf 

received, but it was required that the committee should have some share in the 

conduct and control of the studies of the college : to this the Native managers’ , th j 0 ly 1853, 

strenuously objected; they would not agree to Europeans having anything to " _ ' 

do with the management of the college, hut they acceded to the proposition of 
the committee that their Secretary should be a visitor on the part of the com¬ 
mittee ; and at the same time they elected me Vice-President of the Native 
Management Committee: from that time the college was, in a great measure, 
under my control. The Native managers met weekly in committee, and the 
details of the college, the expenditure, the receipts, and the finances of the 
establishment, were very freely discussed by them, who, in general, were very- 
reasonable and right judging. The arrangements to be adopted for the educa¬ 
tion of the boys the}- left pretty well to myself, except upon one occasion, when 
they thought the students were adopting Christian notions rather too rapidly, 
and then 1 was obliged to concede so far as to concur in an announcement to 
the boys, that they would incur the displeasure of the committee if they per¬ 
sisted in attendance upon certain lectures which were given by the Missionaries 
in the neighbourhood of the college, and in frequenting meetings held for 
political and polemical discussions. This occurred some years after the school had 
been put upon its new footing, having then risen from 40 boys to between 300 and 
400. In 1831 there were about 400 hoys in the school; the Government had con¬ 
tributed very liberally to it; they have given to the college a large portion of a 
building, erected partly for the Sanscrit and partly for the Hindu College; they 
had contributed pecuniary assistance, and had salaried a professor of chemistry 
and natural philosophy, and a professor of mathematics. Under that tuition the 
students made very remarkable progress in English literature and European 
science. 

7202. What is the actual condition of the college ? 

It has not increased numerically in the proportion that might have been 
expected, but there are about 500 boys, and their acquirements are very 
respectable indeed; perhaps if I were to read a sketch of the particulars of what 
is required from one of those hoys who are candidates for a senior and junior 
scholarship, your Lordships would better comprehend the extent and character 
of their acquirements. For junior scholarships, the boys are examined, in litera¬ 
ture, in Goldsmith, Pope, Keightley’s History of England and Crombie’s Gram¬ 
mar ; in mathematics, in Euclid, books vi., xi,, arithmetic and algebra. For the 
fourth or lowest senior scholarship, they are examined, in literature, in Addison, 

Akenside and Keightltey; in mathematics, in Euclid, algebra and [)la in trigono¬ 
metry. For the third class, they are examined, in literature, in Bacon, Byron, 

Smith’s Moral Sentiments and Macaulay’s History ; in mathematics, in conic 
sections and mechanics. For the second class, they are examined, in literature, 
in Bacon, Shakespeare, Macaulay’s History and Smith’s Moral Sentiments ; in 
mathematics, in Newton’s Principia, elements of differential and integral cal¬ 
culus and hydrostatics. For the first or senior scholarship, they are examined, 
in literature, in Bacon, Shakespeare, Macaulay, Smith s Moral Sentiments and 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations; in mathematics, they are examined in the dif¬ 
ferential and integral calculus, optics and astronomy. 

7203. Eailof Ellenboroitgh Are Bacon’s Essays amongst the books : 

Yes The candidates are expected to be able to explain in writing, critically 
and analytically, passages taken from the Novum Organum, and the Essays, and 
from the' w ritings of the other authors whose works they have studied. 

7204. Lord Broughton .] About what age are. those young persons who are 
expected to know something of the differential calculus 'I 

In general, from about 18 to 20 ; after a course of study of from 10 to 12 
years. It was a great object to begin the study of English at as early a period 
as possible. Boys were not admitted after 12 years of age unless they brought 
with them some knowledge of English: admission of those unprepared by pre¬ 
vious acquirement was limited as much as possible to from eight to ten years of 
age. They remained for four or five years in the junior school, where they 
acquired d good use of the language, and were then promoted to the upper 
school, in which they advanced to a higher degree of literature and science. 

The most proficient obtained scholarships, which were held for four years ; so that 
from 18 to 20 would be about the age of the senior Scholars. 

(20.36.) K k m 7205. Are 
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7205. Are all of them of a certain age expected to be proficient in or to know 
something of the higher branches of mathematics, such sis the differential 
calculus i 

They are all taught the same subjects in the same classes. Of course the 
scholarships are given only to those who are among the most proficient; hut 
there must he many more among the students who are nearly if not equally as 
well qualified, as the number of scholarships is limited. There are but 11 senior 
scholars and 24 juniors out of 500. 

7206. Lord Wj/nford.] The senior scholars have payments made to them ? 
Yes, they receive 20 rupees a month for the three years that they hold the 

senior scholarship; hut many of the boys of the college leave it before they 
even rise to the upper school. 

720 7. Chairman.'] What other public institutions in Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces are there in which English is either taught exclusively or 
mixed with the Native languages ? 

In Bengal there is a College at Hugli. A. large sum of money was left by a 
Native for religious and charitable objects at the town of Hugh, the disposal of 
which was disputed, and it accumulated during several years till it amounted to 
about 70,000/., when it became the property of the Government, and was 
applied principally to the education of the Natives. A Mohammedan College 
was accordingly founded at Hugli, and also an English College. I n this the 
pupils attain very much the same degree of proficiency as they do in the College 
at Calcutta. There is a College also at Dacca, which has been very efficiently 
conducted, and a College has' been more recently established at Kishnaghur. 
There are a number of schools at different parts of the province for English, 
either solely or in combination with Bengalee, some of which are tolerably 
efficient, but the English education given in them is not of the highest order, 
and several of them -- perhaps are not so well conducted as they ought to be. It 
is difficult to procure good masters; in fact, there is no procuring good teachers, 
except at a heavy expense, and very often they are not to be had at all. Several 
of the provincial schools are entirely under the management of Native teachers, 
with no Europeans amongst them. In the Upper Provinces, besides the Agra 
College, there is an English College at Delhi, and there are also two or three 
schools; one at Bareilly, one at Jubbulpoor, and one at Saugor. Under the 
Bengal Government there are also about 70 schools in Assam, two in Amman, 
and two Birmah, in which English is taught along with the Vernacular languages; 
but the progress made in English is very slight, and scarcely does more than 
qualify a Native to become a clerk in an office. 

7208. Has not the order of Lord William Bentinek had any effect in increas¬ 
ing the study of the English language / 

In Bengal it may, but not in the. Upper Provinces. The effects of that order 
have been very much misrepresented; the. order itself was, in my opinion, an 
exceedingly objectionable one: it proposed to deprive the Native Colleges, the 
Sanscrit College of Calcutta, the Madressa and the Benares College, of the funds 
which had been appropriated to them by the liberality of the previous Govern¬ 
ments, and to apply the whole to English education; it also deprived the students 
at those establishments of the provision which it had been the practice of 
Native educational establishments to supply, the allowance of monthly stipends in 
lieu of maintenance—small scholarships, in fact, which were given to the students 
in -consideration of their poverty; because, although belonging to the most 
respectable order of Native society, they were generally the sons of poor people; 
they were not amongst the opulent people of India, any more than scholars in 
any other part of the world; and it was also considered advisable to hold out 
some encouragement of this kind to bring boys from a distance; so that those 
establishments should not be for the benefit solely of the inhabitants of Calcutta. 
At the Sanscrit College the number of pupils whose parents resided in Calcutta 
was limited to one-third, and the other two-thirds were boys from the Provinces; 
they came, therefore, from all parts of Bengal to the Sanscrit College, and from 
all parts of India to the Mohammedan College. I remember a young man from 
Badakhshan being amongst the students in the Madressa. These stipends, by 
Lord William Bentinek’s order, were abolished entirely. The measure gave 
extreme dissatisfaction to the Native population; and very strong protests were 

made 
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made against it, particularly by the Mohammedans, who presented a petition, if. H. Wilson, Etq. 
signed by above 8,000 of the most respectable people of Calcutta and the 
neighbourhood, protesting against the abolition of the stipends, and the with- 5t j, j u jy ,g r>;j _ 

drawal of the encouragement of Government from the Native establishments. '__ 

Ill fact, the order was never carried into operation; for although it was not 
formally rescinded, yet in the subsequent administration of Lord Auckland it 
was essentially modified by the grant of pecuniary scholarships to a con¬ 
siderable number of the most industrious pupils in those Native establishments, 
as well as in the Hindu College; these scholarships, therefore, in some degree 
compensated for the abolition of the stipends. Since that modification was 
introduced, the course of public instruction lias gone on in the N ative Colleges 
Without any complaint. 

7209. Lord Elphinstotie.'] Was there not this difference between the scholar¬ 
ships and the stipends} that the stipends were given indiscriminately, without any 
reference to the qualifications of the boys; whereas the scholarships are only 
given to boys who show particular aptitude ? 

Undoubtedly the scholarships are given to the most diligent students; but 
this system is still defective, as it no longer enables students to come from a 
distance, as they have no means of subsistence in Calcutta without the aid of 
pecuniary allowances. 

7210. Chairman. ] Have the Government offered any other public encourage¬ 
ments to the Natives to acquire the English language ? 

Besides the scholarships, there was an order by Lord Hardinge establishing 
public examinations, at which the most successful candidates were to be recom¬ 
mended for employment in the public service. No appointments were actually 
promised to them • but a list of those candidates who passed the examination 
successfully was to be preserved and circulated amongst the different function¬ 
aries, so that from that list they might have an opportunity of selecting the most 
distinguished scholars. Much opposition was raised against the order, particu¬ 
larly by the other schools, the independent and missionary schools of Calcutta. 

They objected, with much reason, that the scale of acquirement was fixed agreeably 
to the scale adopted in the Hindu College; and that, consequently, although 
their pupils might be equally well qualified in the English, and in the possession 
of useful knowledge, yet as "their studies did not lie in the same direction—as 
they were unfamiliar, for instance, with Shakespeare in particular—they had 
no chapce of competing with the boys of the Hindu College, who were tolerably 
well versed in dramatic literature. Again, there was also a reasonable objection 
taken by the students of the Mohammedan and Sanscrit Colleges, tbit although 
many of them were well fitted by natural ability, and by the cultivation they had 
received for very useful employment in the provinces, whether in the Judicial or 
Revenue Department, yet they would be entirely excluded from any chance of 
gaining such employment if it were to he confined to the successful competitors 
at an English examination. In consequence of these difficulties, I apprehend 
that little practical good has resulted from the order. 

7211. Do you think that the English education given in the Government 
schools has practically the effect of enabling the students better to discharge 
their public and private duties ? 

I think it has. I think it gives the young men a higher tone of moral feeling, 
a better notion of what is meant by a good character than they had under their 
own system ; at the same time I am not at all satisfied that it gives them any 
very great intellectual advantage. The knowledge that they acquire of English 
is necessarily more or less superficial. It does not demand that mental applica¬ 
tion which the more severe studies of the Mohammedans and Hindus require. 

And, therefore, intellectually, the pupils of the Madressa and Sanscrit Colleges 
and the colleges up the country are abler men, generally speaking. There are, 

I have no doubt, amongst the pupils of the Hindu College young men of very 
great talent; but upon the whole, I think that there is more vigour of intellect 
in the young men who are educated according to the Native system than in 

those educated according to our own. 

• 

7212. Earl of JJt/enborough.] Did you ever talk with the Natives about any 
of the characters in Shakespeare’s Plays ? 

Often; they were accustomed to translate portions, even in the Sanscrit. 
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7213. Which of the plays did they prefer ? 

I cannot venture to recollect any particular preference having been expressed. 
They were very much amused with them ; but they are not unfamiliar with a 
dramatic literature of their own. There is a very interesting Sanscrit drama. 

7214. Earl of Harrowby .] Did they appreciate the humour of Shakespeare’s 
Plays ? 

They had considerable difficulty in understanding many of FalstafF’s allusions; 
but they enjoyed greatly what they could understand. 

7215. Chairman.'] Do you think that the English education given at those 
institutions tits the pupils better for judicial functions as 4 Sudder Amins or for 
Deputy Collectors than the education given in the Native schools ? 

No,'I do not think so; I think many of them have been and are extremely 
useful, especially in respect of their regard for character, and the absence of 
corruption, and in being influenced by loftier motives ; I think that those who 
have been employed in the Judicial Departments ns Sudder Amins, or as Deputy 
Collectors, are a better class of men, morally speaking, than we get from the 
Native Colleges. 

7216. Lord Elphmstoni,] You said just now that you thought there was 
more vigour of mind in the young men educated in the Sanscrit Colleges of 
Calcutta and Benares, and in the Madressa, than in those educated in the 
English College ; but do not you think that English studies are more likely to 
strengthen their minds than the subtleties to which their attention is principally 
confined in the Native Colleges '! 

The result of English study is to liberalize the feelings of the young men, and 
•expand their notions ; they have, of course, a greater range of information, but 
it is desultory; their mental applications has not been so concentrated. Ido 
not think they make such good misoners, that they would understand an argu¬ 
ment or discussion, or would investigate the merits of a judicial case so well, or 
■at any rate, not better than a pupil of the Madressa or Sanscrit College. 

7217. Does not it take a very considerable time to acquire a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the Sanscrit language ? 

Not more than it does of the-English. It takes 12 or 14 years in the Hindu 
•College to rear a really good English scholar. You may make a very good 
Sanscrit scholar in 12 years. 

7218. Chairman.] Are they*serviceably employed as public teachers ? 

Very much so; they are employed as assistant teachers even in the Hindu 
College. In the junior school there is only one European teacher; and there 
are 10 or 12 Nati ve teachers besides. With respect to the time taken in learning 
Sanscrit, there was a division in the Sanscrit College. The first six years were 
devoted to the study of grammar and books of litegiture and poetry, so as to 
get the command of the language. The other six years were devoted to logic 
and metaphysics. 

7219. But the first six years spent in studying- the niceties of the Sanscrit 
grammar would not have much tendency to enlarge their minds'? 

The studies were not confined to grammar: but the intense application which 
the acquirement of Sanscrit grammar demands would tend very much to 
invigorate their powers of close investigation. Instead of their attention being 
diffused over a large surface, it is concentrated in the Native system, and 
brought to bear upon particular points. 

7220 . Earl of Eltenborough.] Do not you think that mathematics would be 
better ; would not they go more directly to the .object ? 

From my own personal knowledge of the students in the. different depart¬ 
ments, I should not say that it had had that result; but mathematics were, 
not carried to so great an extent when I left India as they iutve been since. 
That is the only branch of learning in which they seem to have imule greater 
progress. ' - ; » '7 

7221. And 
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7 221. And in arithmetic ? 

They are very good arithmeticians in the Native Colleges. 

Mohanimedans have a system of their own, and they learn very rapidly. 

7222. Do not they calculate in the head very much ? 

Very much ; in fact, their process is objectionable on that account; although 
they write down the different operations on the slate, they rub out the process, 
and give nothing but the results. 

7223. Lord Broughton .] But they have a process to arrive at the result ? 

They have a process ; hut if you tell them to show you how they come to 

the conclusion, there is nothing but the conclusion to be seen ; they have 
rubbed out everything but the result, and you hare nothing before you to show 
their mode of going to work. 

7224. Karl of EUenborovgh.] Do not they often go to work without putting 
down any figures at all, without a slate, calculating in their heads ■ 

They were not encouraged to do that in the Native Colleges. There were 
classes for the purpose of instruction in arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 
There are translations of the elements of Euclid into both Sanscrit and Arabic ; 
the former was made under the directions of the Raja of Jaypur, about a century 
ago. In the Mohammedan Colleges there were very good mathematicians. 
They have many translations of the Greek mathematical writers in Arabic. 

7225. Ohairmani\ Do the- persons educated at the English institutions exer¬ 
cise much influence over the education of their Native countrymen ? 

They are not of a class to exercise that influence. The persons Who exercise 
influence upon the minds and conduct of the people are the Brahmans, especially 
amongst the Hindus, and amongst the Mohammedans, the Maulavis. The 
people look with no respect upon our English scholars. They are, many of 
them, sons of respectable inhabitants of Calcutta ; but they are not of a class 
who mix much with the people, or who exercise much influence over them ; 
that is partly owing to their position in life. The Zemindars are not very 
popular with the ryots ; and the kind of knowledge which the students of our 
English Colleges possess is not that which* the Natives themselves respect. 
They venerate Sanscrit and Arabic, but they do not look upon English as real 
learning. 

722(». Lord Elphinstone.'] But, generally speaking, is not a person educated ah 
one of those establishments looked up to with more respect than a person who 
has not been so educated ? 

A Pundit who has not been educated at one of our colleges may sometimes 
be looked up to with as much respect, or*more respect, than those who have 
been brought up at our colleges. But education iifa Government institution is 
no reason for disrespect with the Natives. There is no feeling of dislike among 
the Natives towards those who have been educated in* our colleges on that 
account. But the Pundits particularly enjoy consideration with their own coun¬ 
trymen, according to their reputation, which reputation is shown by the number 
of pupils that they have under them. A Pundit who has 20 or 30 pupils is 
held in much more esteem by the people at large than if he has only 10 or 12, 
and he receives more valuable presents at public meetings. Those who have 
been educated at the Sanscrit Colleges of Calcutta or Benares may go out into 
the world and set up as teachers. If the teacher is a man of ability and 
learning, he will get pupils and attain popularity in proportion to his repu¬ 
tation. 

7227- Chairman.] Does the mere circumstance of a person being highly 
educated constitute at once a passport to the consideration of the Natives ? 

He must be educated according to their own notions of education. A learned 
man, whether he is a Mohammedan or a Hindu, if he is learned in their own 
learning, always enjoys high consideration amongst them. A Native, who is a 
.good English scholar, may enjoy consideration from his position in society, or 
from his wealth and character ; but lie does not enjoy any consideration what¬ 
ever amongst the people by virtue of his being an English scholar. 

7228. Lord Broughton.] Is there any jealousy of English acquirements ? 

No, I do not think there is. Perhaps the Pundits, sometimes, particularly 
(20. 30 .) k k 3 at. 
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at Benares and Calcutta, may not look very complacently upon the progress 
made in English, particularly by men of their own class 5 because we have young 
men educated both at Calcutta and at Benares, who, besides being very excel¬ 
lent Sanscrit and Arabic scholars, are also very good English scholars. 

7229. Earl of Harrow/)#.'] Do those who come from the English Colleges 
enjoy higher standing in society than those who are from the Native Colleges r 

No; there are many who, in a pecuniary point of view, are in better circum¬ 
stances, perhaps, than learned men; but they do not enjoy more consideration 
on that account. The only titles to consideration amongst the Hindus are, in 
the first place, a man’s being a Brahman ; and in the next place, that Brahman 
being a learned Brahman. A learned Brahman, however poor, would take pre¬ 
cedence of the richest Zemindar who was not of equal caste. 

7230. He is regarded as a kind of religious character ? 

Yes ; it originated in the laws of the Hindus, which ascribe more power and 
sanctity to a Brahman than to a man of any other caste. 

7231. Earl of FAknborough Do you know of any instances of young men 
educated at those colleges being taken as private tutors in the families of 
Natives of rank ? 

Occasionally there have been. 

7232 . Natives of the highest rank are not disposed to send their sons to 
public schools, are thev: 

In Calcutta, Natives of the highest rank send their sons to the Hindu 
College. • 

7233. But, generally, do not persons of high rank in India prefer domestic 
education ? 

The Hindus, under their own system, have no other; because none but the 
Brahmans receive any learned education. The son of a rich Zemindar in 
Bengal would have a private tutor, and would be taught in Bengalee, under 
the old system he would have been taught Persian ; lie would have had a Pundit 
to teach him Bengalee, or, perhaps, a little Sanscrit, and a Maulavi to teach him 
Persian or Arabic. Hi s education in these languages would have been domestic; 
perhaps it is so still in the provinces at a distance from Calcutta, or any prin¬ 
cipal town where there is a college. But the most respectable. Natives, in point 
of rank and wealth, landed proprietors, and that class of persons whom we 
characterize in Calcutta by the name of Baboos, send their sons to the Hindu 
College. Rajah Radha Kant'Deb, of Calcutta, had a nephew in the college. 
Of the Thakur family, several of the members have been brought up in the 
Hindu College. A sou and nephew of Dwarakanath Thakur, who was over in 
this country, were brought up in the same institution. 

7234. Chairman.} What are the objects which a Native proposes to himself 
when he. becomes a student of English'? 

A Babu is desirous of becoming familiar with English as an introduction to 
the acquaintance and notice of the leading members of European society. 
Those in an inferior station of life cultivate English in the hope of its leading 
to public employment. It is not from any love of English literature that they 
cultivate the study ; it is from worldly considerations, which are very natural, 
and very unobjectionable. 

7235. Earl of Harro’wbi/.'] May not many changes have taken place in the 
views entertained with regard to education,; and especially with regard to English 
education, since you left the.country ? 

There has always been a difference of opinion since 1835 as to trie most 
advisable means of extending Native education. Up to 1835, there was no 
difference of opinion; everything went on very cordially and happily, and great 
progress was made in all directions. With Lord William Bentinek s order of 
that date, which i have already alluded to, there originated a contest between 
very talented persons, entertaining different views : one party advocating the 
study of English exclusively, and the other advocating it conjointly with 
encouragement to be given to the Native institutions. Lord Wi hiani Bent inch s 
order was to the effect, that it was his opinion that all the funds available for 

the purposes of education should be applied to the study of English alone: that 
1 1 , was* 
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was justly objected to by many of the members of the committee, who were h. H. Wilson, Esq 
best qualified to judge of its effect upon the minds of the people and upon the 
progress of education ; for although the cultivation of English is, no doubt, very 
important, and ought to receive every possible assistance and countenance from 
the Government, yet it is not the means by which anything like a universal 
effect can be produced; it is not. the means by which the people at large can be 
educated ; in fact, no people can ever become instructed or enlightened, except 
through their own language. It must be through the medium of their own 
language that you must address them, and disseminate useful knowledge amongst 
them. Their own forms of speech are, it is true, in a comparatively uncultivated 
state ; but they may and will he improved by cultivation. In the first instance, 
at least, it is advisable to cultivate the Sanscrit and Arabic literature, in con¬ 
nexion with the literary and learned classes, in order to secure their co-operation, 
for they are the best teachers and the best translators. They are the persons 
best qualified to become the instructors of their countrymen, and who will 
become so, if properly encouraged. In fact, a remarkable effect is being pro¬ 
duced at this moment at Benares, where the Pundits, the younger Pundits 
particularly, have been induced, through the exertions of the Principal of the 
Benares College, Mr. Ballantyne, to acquire a knowledge of English, which they 
are applying to the purposes of translation and the diffusion of useful informa¬ 
tion amongst their countrymen. I have here some specimens of their works— 

{producing the same). Here are the-text and translation of a Sanscrit edition 
of Bacon. The English is not exactly Bacon’s words ; but it is a translation of 
the Sanscrit; the student having written, in fact, in Sanscrit, Bacon according 
to his own views, and then translated it ipto English : it will bear scrutiny . 

7236 . Are they at all forming a Native literature based upon European ideas, 
as well as proceeding by the process of direct translation ? 

A considerable number of books have been translated, and some 
works based upon English have been compiled, chiefly in Bengal. 

7237- Lord Elp/unstone-] Was it not the fact that what Lord William 
Bentinck recommended was not the introduction of English to supersede the 
vernacular languages, but only the employment of English as a medium of 
education, instead of the Persian and the Sanscrit ? 

No, there was no qualification in regard to the vernacular languages; the 
order begins with this sentence, “ It is the opinion of the Governor-general that 
all funds which are available for the purposes of education should be applied to 
the cultivation of English alone.” 

7238. But before that time had any of those funds been applied to give an 
education in the vernacular languages of India? 

There was a Bengali class in the Hindu College, and the regular practice in 
the Sanscrit College of Calcutta was translating from Sanscrit into Bengalee, 
and from Bengalee into Sanscrit; that was one of the regular exercises of the 
students in the qollege. Encouragement had been given to the Native schools 
to cultivate their Vernacular dialect, and liberal assistance vvas given to the 
School Book Society, which printed a number of books in the vernacular 
languages. 

7239. Was not Lord William Bentinck’s minute upon this subject made in 
connexion with a measure for discontinuing the use of Persian in the Native 
Courts? 

The Persian was discontinued about the same time, hut it was not in con¬ 
nexion with that order ; Persian might be learned at the Mohammedan. Colleges 
after that, though their principal subject was Arabic. 

7240. Lord Mroughtitn.'] You said there was a considerable difference of 
opinion with respect to this system; that is to say, that some authorities took 
part with Lord William BentinCk’s views, and other parties against; are you 
aware that Mr. Macaulay was one of those who very strongly advocated the 
English system of education? 

I am perfectly aware of that; of course, like everybody else, I have a great 
respect for Mr. Macaulay’s talents, but he was new in India, and he knew nothing 
of the people : he spoke only from wiiat he saw immediately around him, which 
has been the great source of the mistakes committed by the advocates for 
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p'rt'f' 1 ’ EngMi exclusively: they have known -nothing of the country; they have not 
' ' known what the people want; they only know the people of the large towns, 

where English is of use and is effectively cultivated. But take the ease of a 
young man, a student of the Hindu College, become a Sudder Amin, who has 
gone into the Mofussilto administer justice-—he does not meet with an individual 
who can converse with him in English, or knows anything about English. Tn all 
the transactions which come before him, he does not want English; what he 
wants is a thorough knowledge of his own language, of the law, and of the 
coursk of business, and the character of the people, formed as that is by Native, 
not English institutions ; so that when you take the country at large, English is 
comparatively of no benefit, at least beyond the Presidencies and the large towns, 
where are our chief establishments and a European society. 

7241 . But surely Lord William Bcntinck was pretty well acquainted with the 
Natives of India, having been some time in India when he issued the order to 
which you alluded ? 

Yes; but Lord William Bentinek was very much delighted with the Hindu 
College. Both Lord William Bentinek and Lady William. Bentinek used to come 
there frequently, without any ceremony or form, to witness the working of the 
classes, and even to ask questions of the boys; and from seeing the great success 
with which the English studies of the college were pursued, he thought that, 
similar success might attend every attempt to diffuse a knowledge of English 
throughout the country. This, with all due deference to his Lordship, was in my 
opinion a mistake. No doubt English ought to be encouraged as much as possi¬ 
ble ; but there was no necessity to limit our operations to that one object on 
the part of the advocates for the maintenance of the Native Colleges: there 
never was any disinclination to encourage and support in truth and earnestness 
the cultivation of English. All that they maintained was that we should not 
tie our hands up to either one or the other measure, but that we should avail 
ourselves of all available means for diffusing useful knowledge. Of course that 
knowledge was- to come from Europe. European literature and science were, 
to form - the basis and the bulk of the knowledge ; hut if we confined the 
knowledge to those alone who had the inclination and opportunity of acquir¬ 
ing English thoroughly, we confined it to a very limited - class; in fact, we 
created a separate caste of English scholars, who had no longer any sympathy, 
or very little sympathy, with their countrymen; whilst, if we could employ the 
services, as has been done by Mr. Ballantyne, at Benares, of the learned mere 
of the country, we should have an additional instrument in our power, and one 
from which, perhaps, in the end the greater benefit of the two might arise. 

7242. Did you ever happen to see the minute that Mr. Macaulay wrote 
upon the subject, and which was circulated by the Government at. Calcutta } 

Yes ; I have had an opportunity of reading it, and a very clever minute it is; 
very, ingenious, like all his writings ; but there is throughout an evident want, of 
experience and knowledge of the country. 

7243. Chairman.'] You stated that a knowledge of English •w ould be of no 
use to a Native going to act as Sudder Amin in a country district; would it 
not be of as much use to him as a knowledge of Sanscrit, or of at least as much 
use as a knowledge of any one of the learned languages is here ? 

No ; Sanscrit is intimately connected with the Bengalee, or with the Hindee 
language, which he would have to use. Half or three-fourths of the words 
which he would have to use would be Sanscrit. Again, as far as the administra¬ 
tion of the Hindu or the Mohammedan law goes, he would acquire nothing’ 
through English ; he must study the Sanscrit writers and Hindu law-books to 
make himself master of the principles of inheritance and adoption, which he 
would have to administer according to the principles of Hindu law. 

7244. Earl of Ellenborough.'] Are there many valuable books written in San¬ 
scrit which are not translated into any other language ? 

It depends upon what is considered valuable. There are the law-books of 
Menu, the Mitalshara, and Treatises upon Adoption and Inheritance. There are 
voluminous poems, which are so far valuable that they preserve the traditions of 
the people. They are not, perhaps, very authentic; but they preserve in the 
people a feeling of nationality which is worth cherishing. There are also many 
works upon philosophy and metaphysics. There are very voluminous works 
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upon logic, whioh are abstruse and very difficult to be understood. There is a 
considerable body of literature in Sanscrit. - 

7245. Is that literature all known to the Brahmips ? 

They cultivate different branches. No man pretends to be familiar with every 
subject; one man sets up as a teacher of logic, another as a teacher of one or. 
other system of philosophy. Each man devotes himself to a particular topic. 
That was one of the things which we wished rather to Change, and to make the 
Pundits more general Sanscrit scholars, not to confine themselves so much as 
they had done to particular branches. When I was at Benares, I was appointed 
on the committee for reforming the Benares College; and 1 found a young man 
who, though he had been 12 years in the college, had devoted himself entirely 
to grammar, and could not explain a very ordinary book, although he was a 
profound grammarian. 

7246 . Chairman.] How would you propose to make the vernacular languages 
the vehicles of communicating sound moral instruction ? 

By the establishment of vernacular schools to a greater extent than now 
exists; more especially by encouraging the Pundits and Maulavies of the San¬ 
scrit and Mohammedan Colleges to maintain their scholarship and learning, and 
to apply it to the instruction of their countrymen. 

7247- Have measures been taken for that purpose ? 

Very imperfectly. There are vernacular schools ; but in the last Report of 
the Education Committee of the Lower Provinces, I observe that they say that 
the vernacular schools are in a very languishing condition. 

7248. What do you consider to lie the recommendation that the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan Colleges have to the patronage of the Government ? 

In the first, place, by our displacing all their own countrymen who were 
formerly in authority, we have deprived the learned classes of that patronage 
w hich they formerly enjoyed ; they have thus been left in a completely destitute 
condition, and therefore had some claim on the generosity of the Government. 
It was with this feeling that a resolution was adopted in 1811, to found two new 
colleges at Nuddea and Kishnaghur, on account of the great neglect into which 
Hindu learned men had fallen. In the next place, if we can conciliate their 
assistance, and if we can avail ourselves of their influence, and employ them in 
translations, and in the diffusion of useful knowledge, we shall have the most 
powerful agency with which we can possibly be provided. 

7249. Lord Broughton.] Does the controversy to which you have alluded still 

continue in India r , 

Every now and then some little inkling of it shows itself. There was a book 
published by Mr. Cameron lately; but it was in this country in which there was 
something of the kind. 

7250. Lord IVynford.] But the objection was not so much to the introduction 
of the English language as that the whole of the funds should be absorbed in 
that object ? 

Precisely ; it was considered to be an act of great injustice towards the Native 
establishments to deprive them of those funds with which the Government had 
previously endowed them. 

Chairman' | Do you consider that there has been no proportionate 
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assistance given by the Government to those colleges as compared with the 
English Colleges ? 

It is rather encouragement than assistance that is wanted. I would give all 
possible countenance to English where it is attended with advantage; where you 
can have competent teachers; where you can give adequate encouragement, and 
where you cannot only have the language learned, but the literature studied. 
Before the principle of fostering English was adopted by the Government of 
Bengal, there were many very good English scholars amongst the Natives of 
Calcutta, amongst the Babus, those who had the means of obtaining competent 
instruction; but the possession of a knowledge of the language had not in the 
slightest degree changed their character or feelings as Hindus. The mere 
language cannot work any materia! change. There is a gentleman well known 
in Calcutta, Rajah Radhabant Deb, who speaks and writes English with the 
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utmost fluency, even with elegance ; he is the most orthodox Hindu in all India, 

* A.M.^F.R 5.' y "JCherefore, the mere possession of the language has no necessary effect upon 

- opinions and sentiments. It is only when we initiate them into our literature, 

5 th July 1853 - particularly at an early age, ahd get them to adopt feelings and sentimehts from 

—T~*-our standard writers, that we Make an impression upon them, and effect any 

considerable alteration in their feelings and notions. . 

7252. Have they, at the Hindoo and Mahomedan Colleges, English classes 

attached to them ? _ 

Yes, they all have English classes. When the exclusive encouragement of 
English was proposed, the English class, with some inconsistency, was with¬ 
drawn from the Sanscrit College; it was said that the students made no 
progress, and could not acquire English : now that was a mistake; of course, 
beginning later in life, and having other studies to pursue, the pupils did not 
acquire that ready command of the English language which the boys in the 
Hindu College did, but many of them made very considerable progress in 
English. 1 have a considerable portion of a volume of Hume translated into 
Sanscrit; and here are Sanscrit translations made by boys in the Sanscrit 
College of “ The Vision of Mirza ” ahd other portions of Addison and Johnson. 
There was a young man from the Madressa who was taken by Lord W illiam 
Bentinck as a sort of private under secretary up the country with him, on 
account of his knowledge of English and of Persian. 

7253. Are translations from English works much read by the Natives ? . 

There have been a great many made, particularly in the Upper Provinces. 

There seems to have been a particular period at which there was a sort of rage 
. for translating; and there were many translations printed iii the Upper Provinces. 
There was “ The Principles of the Law of Nations,” which was compiled by 
Mr. Bonbross; “ The Principles of Public Revenue,” by the same gentleman; 

££ The Principles of Hindoo’Law,” by Macnaghten ; Marsliman’s “ Survey of 
History;” Mill’s “ Political Economy; ” Bentham’s “ Principles of Legisla¬ 
tion;” selections from ££ Paley’s Natural Theology,” and many other Works. 

7254. Earl of Eltenborough.l Has not the King of Oude an establishment for 
the purpose of translating English works into Hindostanee r 

Not that 1 am aware of. 

7255. Did you never see a translation of a book of Lord Brougham’s, on the 
advantages of science ?,. 

I had it translated into both Sanscrit and Bengalee myself; that was m 
Calcutta. There are several printing presses at Lucknow, and a great many 
books have been published at Lucknow, in Arabic, Persian and Hindustanee; 
they are chiefly lithographed. . V 

7256. Chairman.] What do they print at the independent Native presses f 
They print their own standard works, chiefly and particularly commentaries 

on the Koran, and controversial books and newspapers. 

7257. What is the circulation of the Native newspapers ? 

From an account which has been published in several numbers of the 
£ ‘ Friend of India” of the presses in the Upper Provinces, it appears that 
there are,I think,between 30 and 40 newspapers published; there is npt, one of 
them that has a circulation of 200 copies ; the average is 53. f ; . * 

7258. What is the character of those papers ? ; ■ ' 

Generally very humble; they do not venture upon leading articles; th<?y 

contain advertisements and orders of the Government, and such news as where 
the Governor-general is going, or where he has come front, and any little 
incidents of that nature; such as the arrival of Europeans at the. station, and 
paragraphs translated from English newspapersthey are very harmless. 

7259. Lord lVynford.~\ Are they not at times very abusive ? u 

Now and then, but not very often ; they are generally inoffensive. ; 

7260. Chairman.] Are you at all acquainted with the state of education at 

Madras ? . ; - , 

They are very backward there, very much behind indeed at Madras; there is but 
one Government establishment ; it was dignified originally with the title of the 

Madras 
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Madras University, but. it is a mere school. The boys are very well taught, but 
there are not above 120, and that is the only establishment that the Govern¬ 
ment has under its superintendence. They have often talked at Madras of 
establishing provincial schools under Sir Thomas Munro. There was a plan for 
founding what were called Tashiidary schools in each eollectorate, but the plan was 
, never carried out. The Government is now authorized by the Court of Directors 
to carry into effect their own proposition of establishing half a dozen schools in 
the Provinces • but nothing has been done. There is a Board of Education, but 
the members do not act cordially together. Every year they waste their time 
in disputing, particularly with regard to the introduction of Bible classes, as to 
which they seem to be unable to come to a mutual understanding. 

7261. The university has rather gone down of late years, has not it ? 

It never was a university. It,was called a university, but it never was any¬ 
thing more than a high school. Some of the boys are very well taught, and 
make, the same sort of progress that they do at Calcutta in literature ahd in 
mathematics. 

7262 . Is education extending, either in English or in the vernacular languages, 
in the Madras Presidency ? 

I think it is very considerably, particularly at the Presidency. One reason 
that so little lias been done by the Government is, that the Missionaries have 
done so much. There are, perhaps, more schools for teaching English up to a 
certain extent in Madras than in either of the other Presidencies. In some of 
the Provinces, also, there are well-attended schools established by the different 
Missionary Societies. There is a very large and flourishing school at Madura, 
established by the American Missionaries; so much so, that the present Govern¬ 
ment of Madras has expressed some reluctance to institute the proposed provin¬ 
cial schools, lest they should interfere with the successful schools of the Mis¬ 
sionaries. Another proposition which has been made is, instead of assigning a 
fund for the support of Government schools, to grant pecuniary assistance to 
Missionary schools. 

7263. Lord Elphinstone .] Are you aware that it was intended to establish 
Government schools only at those places at which there was no large Missionary 
school, or any school of any other description, with which they could come into 
competition? 

Yes ; but they never were established. 

7264. Do you know that there are some schools in the Madras Presidency 
established by Natives or with Native funds ? 

Yqs; there is Papiab’s school, from which some of the senior boys are pro¬ 
moted to the Madras University. The fact is, with regard to the Madras Uni¬ 
versity, that the principles have been very good, but they have been in too great 
"a hurry, wanting to accomplish too much at once. This state of things in 
Madras is very much to be regretted. 

7265 . Chairman.'] Are there independent presses for the publication of news¬ 
papers in the Madras Presidency ? 

There are. I am not sufficiently acquainted with them to specify any; but 
there are both presses and newspapers, and literary publications. The presses 
are very numerous; they are very active in printing translations from the San¬ 
scrit into Tamul and Teloogoo. 

- 7266. What has been done by the Government with respect to education in 

the Bombay Presidency ? 

At Bombay they have been very active and very successful. There is a Board 
of Education, and the Elphinstone Institution, which consists of a college and an 
upper and lower school, and branch schools, in \Vhich there are altogether about 
800 boys. At the college the proficiency made is very much the same as that 
at the Hindu College of Calcutta. The pupils have a very extensive acquaint¬ 
ance with our best writers, and also very considerable mathematical attain¬ 
ments. 

7267- What institutions are under that authority ? 

Besides the Elphinstone Institution, thei'e are English schools at Surat, and 
at one or two other places, which, I believe, are very ably and successfully con- 
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ducted. And they have a. considerable munber of schools, 50 or 00 schools, in 
the Provinces, upon the principle of village schools. Masters are supplied from. 
Bombay for their supermtenOence ; some of them are tolerably successful, but 
in general .there are great complaints of their inefficiency . The disappointment, 
perhaps, partly arises from expecting too much from them. The schools pro¬ 
pose to teach more than the people themselves require. They- are an agricul- . 
tural population, and all that they want to know is, to be able to read and write, 
and keep their own accounts. They do not aspire to any knowledge of Euro¬ 
pean history or geography, or any particular proficiency in mathematics ; they 
do not need quadratic equations. The boys do not attend for a sufficient period; 
they are taken away when they are young, and sent into the fields to work, so 
that they have not an opportunity of acquiring the knowledge that is offered, 
even if it were useful to them. But it is not what they want. They require 
something more practical, to be taught to read and to write and to cipher, and 
to have a knowledge of their own interests with regard to their little property 
and possessions: such useful information as has been provided for the same 
classes in the North-West Provinces by Mr. Thomason, who has instituted, 
under the sanction of the Court of Directors, a number of village schools, in 
which works of a useful and practical character have been introduced. 

7208 . Earl of Elhnburoiujh.') Would not the model of a plough be rather a 
convenient thiug to circulate throughout, the country? , 

It would be much more serviceable to that class of people than a problem of 
Euclid. A very useful little work has been published, amongst others, under the 
patronage of Mr. Thomason, called the Khet Kurm, in which all the imple¬ 
ments of husbandry are represented rather rudely, but sufficiently intelligible, 
with a description of the different processes, and of the different kinds of soil, 
and of the constitution of the village communities. It is an exceedingly 
valuable little work, particularly for a Native population, of an agricultural 
.character. r| !; 

7269. What funds have the Committee of Bombay r 

At Bombay they have a lac and 25,000 rupees annually granted by the 
Government, and some small funds that have been subscribed by the Natives 
chiefly. There was rather a large subscription to the Elphinstone Fuhd, to 
defray the salaries of competent Professors from Europe. Other sums have 
been collected from the same quarter for foundation scholarships, as the West 
Scholarships, after Chief Justice West, and Clare Scholarships, after Lord Clare, 
the Governor of Bombay. . 

7270. Are there any independent Native printing presses at Bombay: 

There are many, but I am not sufficiently acquainted with them to specify 

them. They-have papers in Marathi and Guzerati; and the Parsees have papers 
of their own. •> 

7271. Have any institutions for practical or professional education been 

established in any of the Presidencies ? . 

There is the "Medical College of Calcutta; the Grant Medical College, after 
Sir Robert Grant, at Bombay. In the Upper Provinces, a college lias been 
founded at Rurki for civil engineering. 

7-272. Lord Elphinstone.] There is a Medical School at Madras ? < 

We have no return of the Medical School at Madras; the Medical College is 
an old establishment, and has hitherto been intended chiefly lor assistants in the 
army. The Medical School at Calcutta has been a very liberal establishment, 
and has been very successful; but even there, l think, perhaps, the main point 
is not sufficiently attended to. We do not want in India medical assistance for 
Europeans. The great want of the country is the employment of competent 
mqdieal practitioners amongst the Natives themselves. The great, object of the 
college should be to send into Native society a sufficient number of well-educatdd 
Native medical practitioners, in order to get rid of a vast quantity ot idle, super¬ 
stitious and mischievous practice. This Would be attended with real benefit to 
the community. Assistant Surgeons, and officers of that description, for the 
regiments and for the civil stations, are sufficiently provided by Europeans. In 
truth, it would be difficult to render the services of Native medical attendants 
acceptable to the Europeans, as there is a great feeling of dislike to; them. 
Europeans in India cannot be made to believe that Native surgeons are fully 

qualified, 
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qualified, although iff) doubt many of them are very efficient men, as we know 5 
for we have had two or three of them over in this country, and one of them 
partictda'rly was Wry highly distinguished in the medical classes ; he took his 
degree both at the College of Physicians and the College of Surgeons, Dr. 
Chuekerbutty; but still you cannot get over the prejudice which Europeans 
entertain against them, and that is not the - direction in which their services are 
most valuable. 


AM., f'.Ii.S. 
fitli July 1853. 


/gyu. 'Chairman.] Has any good effect upon the Native mind been,produced 
by the efforts of the Government to promote education? 

To. a certain extent there lias, no doubt. Wherever colleges and schools 
have been established, there has been a better perception of the character and 
the objects of the Government; but still India is a very large country, and 
beyond the principal stations near the Presidencies and .the larger towns, 
the measures of Government can scarcely he said to have had any sensible 
operation. 

72/4. "What further steps do you recommend for promoting the objects of the 
Government? 

There is one very obvious step: the Boards of Education arc all calling out 
for the appropriation of a larger sum of money to the .purposes of education ; 
that seems to be the essential thing wanted; beyond that I recommend per¬ 
severance in the present course, particularly as regards the English colleges 
and schools; but I would give a larger share of encouragement to the Native 
establishments, and endeavour to render vernacular schools more numerous and 
more efficient than they are now. 

7275. Chairman.) Would it, in your opinion, be expedient to make it a con¬ 
dition for public employment that the persons employed should have attended 
those schools ? 

I think that it would be unjust to those who have not had an opportunity of 
attending the schools. There may he many young men competent to discharge 
the duties of the public service who have not had an opportunity of being in¬ 
structed at any of our schools. There are the sons of the Native officers attached 
to the Courts who tread in their fathers’ steps, and whom it is but equitable to 
encourage and to bring forward, particularly if they educate themselves, free of 
any charge to the Government. 

7276. Earl of Stradhroke.) And they are quite efficient for the purpose? 

Yes ; that would be a condition of their employment. 

7277. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Might not those persons have an opportunity 
of attending those schools if they wished it ? 

It might not always he in their power, but the effect of the order with respect 
to the proposed list of candidates was, in fact, to restrict almost all the employ¬ 
ment to those who had been educated at the Hindu College. 

7278 . A suggestion has been made by two or three witnesses before the Com¬ 
mittee, that universities ought to be established at some of the principal towns, 
with the power of conferring degrees ; what is your opinion upon that ? 

I confess I cannot imagine that any good would arise from it; but without 
knowing the exact plan of the universities, it would perhaps be difficult to form 
a conclusive opinion. I do not know what is meant by a university in India; 
if it is to consist in wearing caps and gowns, and being called Bachelors of Arts 
and Masters of Arts, I do not see what advantage is likely to accrue from, it. • 
The Natives certainly could not appreciate the value of such titles; it would he 
of no advantage to a young man to be called a Bachelor of Arts amongst the 
Natives of India, who could attach no positive idea to it ; it would be incon¬ 
venient if it gave him place and precedence amongst Europeans; in fact, I can¬ 
not consider that any advantages at all would he derived from such an institu¬ 
tion. Certificates and diplomas given to the young men who acquire scholarships, 
and those who have merit, are sufficient proofs of their eligibility for office. 

7279. Lord Broughton .} Do you know that an effort was made to induce the 
East India Company to employ one or two of those Native medical students in 
their own medical service-? 

I have heard so ; I do not know it ; I do not think it is necessary. 

(20. so.) n l 3 .7280. Particularly 
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7280. Particularly that individual whom you mentioned just now ? 

Yes; I have heard that some of his friends think that he has been rather 
ungenerously treated in not being appointed to the Company’s Service. 

7281. Do you see any objection to the employment occasionally of very 
eminent medical students in the covenanted service ? 

You have to encounter a very strong feeling on the part of all the European 
society against it. 

7282. But if the Europeans , did not choose to employ those persons in the 
medical profession, of course they would not be obliged to employ them ? 

At a civil station very often they would have no choice. There is but one 
medical man attached to a station ; and if he were a Native officer*, whatever his 
qualifications might be, 1 am sure there, would be a very strong feeling, against 
employing him; it would be very repugnant to the prejudices of Europeans; 
I do not think the benefit of either the country or of the individual would be 
consulted by forcing him into that position in which he could not he of so much 
use to his countrymen as he might be in independent practice, and in which he 
would find himself in au uncomfortable position; the other medical officers of 
the Company would always be inclined to look with jealousy and dislike upon 
him. 

7283 . Would not you attribute that circumstance to this being a complete 
change from what has been practised before ? 

.. Yes; but what is wanted for the country is a body of Native practitioners well 
acquainted with the profession for the sake of the people; the wants of the 
Company are a very inferior consideration; it is the wants of the country that 
are to be consulted. 

7284 . Would it not give additional reputation to the Native medical prac¬ 
titioners if they were occasionally employed in the Company’s Service t 

They are employed in the Company’s dispensaries ; and I believe Dr. Chucker- 
butty holds some appointment under the Government; I do not know exactly 
what, but an indication of distinction. . Anything that would be gratifying to 
his feelings, or that would give him a higher position, it would be desirable to 
bestow upon him; but I do not think that any advantage would result from 
incorporating even qualified Natives in the Company’s medical service. 

7285 . Earl of Ellenborough.'] Have not the Native medical practitioners in 
India some good practical rules which now and then save the lives of their 
patients when the European doctors kill them ? 

Very good. Indian medicine was patronized at the Court of tlie Caliphs. Many 
of their standard works are quoted by the Arabic writers. Their knowledge of 
symptoms is very accurate. Their works which treat of symptoms of disease, the 
prognosis and the diagnosis, are rational and able. 

7286 . Have they not this practical rule, never to give any medicine at all 
when cholera is about ? 

I am not aware that; they have any rule of that kind. 

7287 . Are you not aware that they will not treat any disorder whatever, if 
they can possibly avoid it, with medicine at all when cholera is about ? 

I never heard it. Their' medical prescriptions are generally very complicated; 

a great number of ingredients are compounded together. 

7288 . Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Have not the Natives shovm considerable 
skill and delicacy of hand as surgical operators ? 

Very great; they have a very neat steady hand. Many of the young men 
who are educated at the medical college at Calcutta are very competent 
surgeons, and very good practitioners. 

7289 . Would the opinion that you have expressed, that it is not desirable to 
give Government situations to the Native surgeons, apply to attaching them to 
the Native regiments ? 

They are employed as assistant surgeons under the European surgeons. 

7290. Chairman. ] You must have had considerable experience with regard 

to the instruction in the Oriental languages of the junior-civil servants of the 
East India Company ? / 

Yes- 
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Yes; I have had 'many opportunities of becoming- acquainted with the IRU. Wilson. Esq 
subjects from the time I went out tp India. I was always on terms of the A.M., F.R.s. 
greatest intimacy with the professors of the college of Fort William. I was 5 (h July 1853 . 

offered an appointment in the college myself; but I declined it, as interfering ...-L™_ 

with my other duties ; but I was occasionally employed as Examiner during the 
whole of my residence in India, and was perfectly acquainted with everything 
that took place in the college, particularly with regard to the acquirements 
which the young men brought with them from Haileybury. Since I have been 
appointed Librarian to the Company in 1836, it has been part of my duty to 
attend as Oriental visitor at the East India Company’s Colleges at Haileybury 
and at Addiscombe; and, therefore, I have had an opportunity of seeing find 
knowing what may fairty be expected from a young man, and what it is most 
likely to be of advantage to him to study. . v... •;> . 

7291. What are the Oriental languages now taught at Haileybury ? 

Sanscrit, Persian, Hindostanee, and Telugu. Sanscrit and Hindostanee are 
taught to all. They begin Sanscrit in the first term alone, and carry on the 
study through the remaining three terms. Persian they commence in the second 
term, and continue it through the other terms. Hindostanee they study during 
the third and fourth terms. Telugu is taught only to the Madras students, who 
are therefore relieved from learning Persian. 


Earl of Ellenborough .] Which language, Persian or Sanscrit, enters 
most into the language of the Upper Provinces ? 

• Sanscrit. 1 have taken the trouble to examine the different dictionaries, and 
even in Hindostanee the proportion of Sanscrit in the first 500 words in the 
dictionary is about 300. About three-fifths are Sanscrit words, and about one- 
fifth is Persian, or, more properly speaking, Arabic ; because it is Arabic which 
has crtme into Hindostanee through the medium of the Persian. A similar pro¬ 
portion prevails in the Marathi, the Guzerati, and even in the Tamul and 
Telugu languages, which are not so essentially Sanscrit as those of Northern 
India. In the Malayalim, the language of Malabar, the Sanscrit is neatly four- 
fifths. These Indian languages have depended so entirely upon the Sanscrit for 
the language of their literature, that although they have terms for the ordinary 
relations of life, yet their books are little else than Sanscrit. 

7293. Lord Elphinstmie .] But Tamul is the root of the languages of Southern 
India, as Sanscrit is of those of the North ? 

Yes; but still, even in Tamul, the proportion of Sanscrit is very large. It is 
greatly transformed, because the language has a very scanty alphabet. It can¬ 
not articulate compound letters; for instance, the word “grffinam” (a village) 
becomes in Tamul “kiramun.” They have not compound consonants, nor 
have they a “g”; and, therefore, they make “ gram,” “kiram.” 

7294. Do you know why a preference was given to Telugu over Tamul as 
the language of the students who go to Madras ? 

I do not think there was any particular reason; the only reason was that we 
had in the college a professor acquainted with Telugu, and we had not one 
well acquainted with Tamul. 

7295. Is not Tamul spoken over a much larger extent of country than 
Telugu ? 

Undoubtedly; but there is another objection to its introduction. Tamul is a 
very difficult language. 

7296. Lord Stanley of Alderley.j Do you think it very important that San¬ 
scrit should be part of the education at Haileybury, with a view to enabling the 
students afterwards better to master other Oriental languages ? 

I think it a most essential part. In fact, it was at my suggestion in some 
measure that it was made a prominent feature in the course of study. 

7297- Whttt are the reasons which make you think it of so high importance 
to give this instruction in Sanscrit ? 

In the first place it is more than a key to the spoken languages; it is in several 
instances the spoken languages; it is often argued that it bears the analogy of 
the connexion of Latin with Italian, or of Anglo-Saxon with English. The 
analogy is not a sound one. Even Latin does not enter so largely into the com- 
(20. 30 .) 1. f. 4 position - 
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Further, the study of Sanscrit introduces a young man nc 
guages.which he may have to acquire when he goes to imh 
He gains a more extensive and accurate knowledge of the 
limited study of Sanscrit than he would do from any amount ol 
Oriental language. 

7298. Earl of Elknborougk ] Does it not go a long way back in givin- 

that view of the-Hindu people r 

Yes: still, although the books may be ancient, they are the actual 
literature of the country; they are the still extant authorities for the ’ 
for the institutions of the Hindus. 

■ • .. 

7299. Do they describe a people similar to that which exists now ? 

Precisely. There have^no doubt, been very great changes in their religiop, 

particularly with regard to the religion of the Vedas ; and the people themselves 
know but little of the religion of the Vedas; but the principal authorities for 
the existing practices and belief are not of a very remote period; not more 
ancient than the ninth or tenth century, or a few centuries* before, subsequently 
to the Christian era. 
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"300. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Does instruction in Sanscrit form part of 
the general education of the Hindus in India ? . 

A most essential part. In Calcutta, a Hindu who knows no Sanscrit, in the 
estimation of his countrymen knows nothing; if he is a Sanscrit scholar, he is 
highly respected; a knowledge of it is, therefore, useful, in the consideration 
that it gives a European very great weight And influence With the Natives, if 
they find that he is acquainted with Sanscrit. 1 : 




7301. Chairman. ] What degree of proficiency is required in any of the 
languages which you have mentioned at Hailey bury ? 

A few of the young men acquire a very respectable proficiency indeed; but 
the majority acquire little or none, even according to their own admissions, 
which we have in several letters that have been written by them. The cultiva¬ 
tion of Sanscrit in the college has been the subject of a good deal of discussion 
amongst the correspondents, of the “ Friend of India; ” and several of the 
writers assert, that during the whole of their career at Haileybury, they never 
opened an Oriental book. , ’ !V ' ’ 
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7302. Earl of Elknborougk. ] Do not, you think that now and then it happens 
that the correspondent of the editor of a newspaper has a somewhat visionary 
and imaginary existence-? ... 

Undoubtedly; but in these instances we know the writeris to be young men 
who were formerly students of the college. We have also on record some ' 
correspondence from Bombay to the same effect. The Bombay Government 
lately called upon the civil service to give their opinions as to the course of 
Oriental study which they would recommend to be pursued at Haileybury. 
Amongst those who have sent in replies, there is one gentleman who makes the 
same admission : he says that he was one of some 30 or 40 who were at Hailey¬ 
bury, and that not more than 10 of them ever opened a Sanscrit book. 


7303- Lord Broughton.] How could they pass the examinations ? 

I should think that he was not perfectly correct in what he says ; but there 
is no doubt that the greater number of the students open Oriental books as 
little as possible, scarcely at all till within a few- weeks of the examinations; 
and then, with the assistance of translations which they have of their test books' 
they cram for the amount that is required of them, which is merely the con¬ 
struing of a limited number of pages, which they get up by rote for the nonce, 
knowing, when they leave the college, very little about the matter. 
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7304. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Then you think that the examinations at * 
Haileybury are no test of the knowledge qf the students of the subjects which 
are professed to be taught at Haileybury ? 

A perfect test, of course ; I speak only of the Oriental departmeht. We are 

perfectly 
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perfectly well aware what a young man knows, or what he does not know ; but 
he does h'is work: a certain amount of an Oriental book which he has been t.R.S. 

reading, or is supposed to have been reading during the term, is to be con- ~— 

strued by liim ; and he has got this up by cramming, with the assistance of Ju y i853 ‘ 
translations. We have no wish to deprive him of his appointment; it were a ~ 

very serious penalty; therefore, we do not press him too closely. If he were 
cross-questioned and sifted beyond what he does in the papers before us, he 
would probably break down. 

7305. Then it is the fact, that a young gentleman at Haileybury may pass an 
examination and receive an appointment, upon the supposition that he has gone 
through the necessary studies taught at the college, and is proficient in those 
subjects, and yet be tolerably ignorant of a great deal of them? 

Quite so, with respect to bis Oriental studies. 

7306. Earl of Ellenborough.] Do not you think that the same thing applies 
to almost every possible examination r 

It depends upon the nature of the examination. It is the case, no doubt, 
with most examinations, but I do not think it need be so. 

7307. Chairman.} Would it not apply more strongly where there is merely 
a test as to whether a man has arrived at a certain standard, than it would 
where there is competition, and you select the best out of the competitors ? 

Then the question is, how r is that competition to be determined: it must be 
by examination. 

7308. Would not the test become much more severe if you were examining 
.12 candidates, and had to pass only six, than if you were examining the whole 

12 , to see whether or not the whole 12 are sufficiently qualified to be allowed to 
pass for the employment to which they aspire ? 

Yes ; 1 do not object to the system of competition. The mode of effecting 
it may he, perhaps, attended with some difficulties, particularly if the candidates 
should’he very numerous. 

7309. Lord Elphinstone.] As you have stated that it takes six years of undi¬ 
vided attention to acquire a thorough knowledge of the grammar of the San¬ 
scrit, how r is it possible for a young man in two years, even supposing him to 
give all the time that he can spare from his other studies, to obtain a tolerable 
knowledge of the Sanscrit ? 

That applies to the Native system of teaching, and is one of the recommen¬ 
dations of teaching Sanscrit or Arabic in this country. A young man here lias 
the benefit of able European teachers, and their system would enable him to 
learn either language in a great deal shorter time than six years. 

7310- Would it not he a great advantage in those Sanscrit Colleges in India 
if you were to introduce the same mode of teaching Sanscrit there, instead of 
losing six years of a man’s life in learning that language ? 

Undoubtedly; and that, was one of the objects of the committee originally, 
that by taking the Native Colleges under their superintendence, they would he 
able to direct their studies, and get them to adopt a better plan. 

7311. But they have not adopted that better plan ? 

No; because nothing has been done for them since I left India. They have 
been left to themselves in a great measure. 

7312. Earl of Ellenborough^ Supposing there were 28 writerships to be given 
in a year, with 2,000 candidates; from your experience as au Examiner, how 
w ould you set about deciding which were ihe 28 best out of the 2,000 ? 

It would be a very laborious duty, and it would not always he very easy. We 
find ourselves embarrassed in this respect, even sometimes at Haileybury, 
although upon so small a scale. Sometimes it is almost impossible to decide 
between the merits of a couple of students, and in such cases we are obliged to 
bracket.the two. In dealing with large numbers, the first rough examination 
would probably clear off a very large proportion of the candidates, and then we 
should deliberate on the remaining number, reducing them gradually till they 
became a manageable body. 

7313. Do you think the result would be very satisfactory ? * 

It is to be supposed that we should get the best men out of the batch by that 

means. 
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■w, Bsg. 7314. Chairman.-] How floes the . 

to influence the results of the examinatio: 

Very favourably. More than one-fourth of 
gone from Haileybury to Bengal have been reported there qualified for 
service in four months in two languages. 

7315. What languages do you think it is most desirable to teach the young 
civil servants before they go out to India ? 

I confess that I should be very much disposed to recommend merely Arabic 
and Sanscrit. The vernacular languages are much more readily learnt in India. 
We can scarcely teach them, either idiomatically or to pronounce the language 
so as to be perfectly intelligible to the Natives in this country. If they were 
grounded in those two languages, they would have no difficr' y whatever in 
qualifying in the vernacular languages in India in a very short time ; very frequent 
instances occur of young men doing so. I see that Sir Charles Trevelyan has 
mentioned that he passed his examination in one month in Hindi,- although he 
never had so much as opened a Hindi hook before; how did he do that ? because 
he was a good Sanscrit scholar. The same thing happens constantly: young 
men who have made tolerably good progress in Sanscrit, when they arrive hi 
India, will, in the course of a few weeks, pass an examination either in Hindi or 
Bengali or Marathi, although they never learned anything of the kind when 
at the college. 


iiKKj 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 

Two o’clock. 
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THE LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


Evidence on the 
Government of 
Indian Territories 



CHARLES HA\ CAMERON, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows 


a TL Cameron, 
Esq. 


7316. Chairman.'] IN a petition which has been presented to the House of “— 

Lords from you, in that portion of it which relates to education, your first prayer 7th Ju 7 ,853 ‘ 
is that one or more universities may be established in British India; will you be 
so good as to state to the Committee somewhat more in detail what your 
suggestion will amount to ? 

My suggestion would amount to this, that there should be in each of the great 
capital cities in India a university; that is to say, at Calcutta, at Madras, at 
Bombay and at Agra; those four cities being the centres of four distinct 
languages; Calcutabeing the focus of the Bengalee language, Madras of the 
lamul, Bombay of the Mahrattee, and Agra of the Hindee. In those four uni- 
versities would be taught, according to my notions, the English language and 
all the literature that it contains; and science also in the same language; and 
at the same time the four languages that I have mentioned would also be cultivated. 

Native students would be practised in translations from English into each of 
those lang uages, and from each of those languages into English. Every encourage¬ 
ment which the Government can give would be given to the production of 
original works in those Native languages. That system already exists to a con¬ 
siderable extent; but there is no university; there is no body which has the 
power of granting degrees; and that sort of encouragement appears to be 
one which the Natives are fully desirous of. They have arrived at a point at 
winch they are quite ripe for it, and they themselves are extremely desirous of 
it : that is to say, those who have already benefited by this system of English 
education are extremely desirous of those distinctions, and are extremely desirous 
of having that sort of recognition of their position as subjects of the ttueen of 
Great Britain. 

T _ 1 7* Would you assimilate the degrees to the degrees conferred at the London 

University ? 

. T1 * e P*f* we suggested when I was President of the Council of Education, 
which 1 have m my hand here, was founded upon the plan of the London Appendix 0. 
University ; we copied it mutatis mutandis from that plan. 

7318. What reason have you for supposing that the Natives would appreciate 
the advantage of such degrees ? 

Conversations I have had with them myself; it is a subject upon which they 
are extremely anxious. 

7319. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Is it not mentioned in some petitions 

from the Natives? ’ 

Yes ; it is mentioned in several petitions to the two Houses. 
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7320. Do you think that, in the event of such universities being established, 
the tests thus afforded of the relative proficiency and talent of the scholars 
would supply the best means of carrying into effect Lo~d Hardinge’s minute, in 
which he marks educational success ns constituting a olaim for promotion ? 

Yes, I am quite of that opinion. 

7321. The effect of that system would be, not only to admit to the compe¬ 
tition those educated at the Government Colleges, but all persons educated at 
other establishments ? 

Yes. t - ■ ’ "Wfvap.b ;oh 

7322. Would that, in your opinion, improve the general tone and character of 
the education given throughout India ? 

I should think very much so indeed. 

7323. You are aware that at the London University there is a tolerably 
stringent test in the shape of a matriculation examination for admission ; would 
not that be an essential part of the system of the proposed universities ? 

With your Lordship’s permission, I will read what was proposed: f ‘ The pre¬ 
sent advanced state of education in the Bengal Presidency, with the large and 
annually increasing number of highly educated pupils, both in public and private 
institutions, renders it not only expedient and advisable, but a matter of strict 
justice and necessity, to eonfer upon tbem some mark of distinction bj which 
they may be recognised as persons of liberal education and enlightened minds, 
capable from the literary and scientific training they have undergone of entering 
at once upon the active duties of life; of commencing the practical pursuit of 
the learned professions, including in this description the business of instructing 
the rising generation; of holding the higher offices under Government open to 
Natives, after due official qualification, or of taking the rank in society accorded 
in Europe to all members and graduates of the university. The only means of 
accomplishing this great object is, by the establishment of a central university, 
armed with the power of granting degrees in arts, science, law, medicine and 
civil engineering, incorporated by a Special Act of the Legislative Council, of 
India, and endowed with t.l)e privileges enjoyed by all chartered universities in 
Great Britain'and Ireland.”* This was a proposition for a university at Calcutta 
only; not the larger proposition which I have since ventured to make. My 
opinion now' is,, that it would be better not to create the university fti. the manner 
then proposed, but either by an Act of Parliament or by an exercise of Her 
Majesty’s prerogative. Perhaps the latter would be the most advisable course. 

7324. As in England: 

Yes. 

7325. Earl of EUenboroiigh.] Would you give the same titles as in England 

of Master of Arts and Bachelor of Arts; <lo not you think they would like 
** Bahadur” and “ Rajah” rather better • ^ * 

I think they would like to be admitted into the European republic of letters 
better than, to have those Native titles to which your Lordship alludes. ' 

7326. Lord Colchester.] Do you intend that only persons who have taken 
those degrees should be qualified for certain professions f 

I think so. Those degrees, according to this proposition, would be given not 
only to persons educated in the Government institutions, but to persons educated 

in other institutions in connexion with the university, > 

7327- Would it be necessary for persons to qualify themselves with thbse 
degrees in order to hold certain appointments either in law or in medicine .- 

I think that, ultimately, that is an object at which we should aim ; h ut 1 would 
approach it very gradually; I w ould begin in the same manner as Lord Har¬ 
dinge’s resolution begins, by giving a preference only to those who have acquired 
degrees at the university. ■ i , 

7328. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Even if you view that as the object to 
be ultimately attained.' do not you think it preferable to follow the English plan 
of giving certain facilities to persons who have taken certain degrees, for instance, 

admitting 

;.w>i v ; j ; z w :-j • ° 

* The description of the matriculation examination ought to be added here. 
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admitting to the Bar in a shorter period of time persons who have taken degrees, 
than by any positive exclusion of all who have not taken those degrees ? 

It is to be remembered with regard to the Bar, that there is here a legal 
university by which the degrees of Barrister and Serjeant are granted; and 
nobody is admitted to practise in England who has not taken one of those* 
degrees. . 

7329. But do you attach mueh importance to a degree which is measured by 
a given consumption of roast mutton at the Inns of Court ? 

No. I attach no importance to that legal university ; because it has fallen 
into a state of decadence, and is in a rather abusive condition; but it might 
have been a very valuable institution. 

7330. Do you think that such an institution might have the .effect; of improving 
the inferior practitioners in the Courts, the Vakeels, and the candidates for the 
inferior offices in Courts of Justice ? 

I think tliere is no doubt it would very milch assist to qualify them. 

7331. And ultimately might it be expected to lead to the establishment of a 

Native Bar ft < ■■■ ivy ■,,q' ■ f ^. r i ^ ?-v; ^ ^ V :ViN- 

Certainly; that is to say, there is already a Native Bar, hut one which needs 
great improvement, and which, I think, would receive great improvement by 
this means. ^ . u pi gay f-yy*-P--7 aaifslP 

7332. l)o you consider tile improvement of the Native Bar to be a matter of 
great importance in India ? 

Of the very greatest importance. 

7333. What effect, would it have with respect to the extended employment of 
the Natives in judicial offices P 

According to my notions, it would not produce any very extensive effect in 
that way ; for I doubt whether it is the most desirable course to take the Judges 
from the Bar. .ara; j: i;V .■ ,:h 

7334. Where would you take them from ? 

I would take them from persons who had acquired degrees in the study 
of the law ; but not, 1 think, from practitioners at the Bar generally : I do not 
mean that I would exclude practitioners at the Bar, but that I would not look to 
them as the persons from whom the Judges should be generally taken. 

7335. Would tile improvement of the Bar itself, independently Of the effect it 
might produce by enlarging the circle from whence the Judges might be taken, 
give a more controlling force to professional and public opinion respecting the 
conduct of the Judges f 

Yes, undoubtedly. 

7336. If any suspicion exists with respect to corruptibn or undue influence in 
the Native Courts of India, does that suspicion appear to you to attach to those 
who fill judicial offices, or to those who fill subordinate offices in the Courts f 

It is more commonly supposed in India that the subordinate officers of the 
Courts are corrupt than that the Native Judges are ; I have no doubt that 
that is really the fact. 

7^3/. Earl of Ellenbofough.] You have had ilo very large means of acquiring 
knowledge upon that subject ? 

No, I can only give a derivative opinion ; of course, I have talked with many 
-of the civil servants upon it, and heard a good deal; but I have not, had mqch 
opportunity <of personal observation. 

7338. You were not much in the Mofussil yourself ? 

Not at all. 

7339. Chairman .] Is there anything ambng the Natives which at all corre¬ 
sponds to the degrees which are given here in arts or science or divinity ? 

I am not aware that there is. 

t] * l f *" J , ' r : ■ ’ . 7 V - \\ ■ *”'■ " * V " 'f ' * " ’ ' ' ' *' >■[ ' ' • >V 

7340. What constitutes a Pundit ? 

Learning, I believe; great reputation of learning; I do not believe that a 
man is created a Pundit by any authority; it is the reputation of learning, I 
believe. 

(20.37.) mm 3 7341. There 
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7341. There is great respect among the Natives for those whom they con¬ 
sider learned in those branches which they regard as valuable ? 

Certainly. 

7342. It has been stated in evidence before this Committee, that while the 
Natives of India have great respect for those who are proficients in Oriental 
learning, the acquisition of English knowledge does not ensure much respect 
from them ; is that your opinion ? 

No, that is not my opinion. I dare say that in places at a vast distance from 
the capitals it may be so, that English learning is disregarded, and not thought 
of any value; but that is not the case at Calcutta. I remember that 
Krishna Mohun Banerjea, who is naturally a subject of some dislike, as being a 
convert to Christianity, is nevertheless very much esteemed by his countrymen, 
and looked up to, and they are proud of him on account of his acquisitions; he 
is both a Sanscrit and an English scholar. 

7343. Lord Monteagie of Brandon.] Do you propose that the learned lan¬ 
guages of India should be studied in these universities, and made the subjects 
of examination for degrees? 

Certainly not Persian. I do not see any ground for that. With regard to 
Sanscrit, I think i t is worth while to cultivate Sanscrit on account of its being 
the foundation of the vernacular languages of the country. It is now, I believe, 
in the Sanscrit College studied solely with the view of improving the Bengalee 
language, which is one of its off-shoots. 

7344. Do you consider it of much importance with respect to the education 
of British subjects for the civil sendee ? 

No, I should think not. 1 think it is only important for the Natives them¬ 
selves to enable them to improve their own language. 

7345. Earl of Ellenborough.~\ Is not the literature of the Persian language 
superior to that of the Sanscrit ? 

I am not able hi judge, not being able to read either, but I should think that 
it is not, I should think there is nothing in the Persian equal to the Drama of 
“ Sacontala ” and other works of Kalidasa, speaking only from what I have seen 
in translations and from common reputation. 

7MS. Chairman.] As you take the London University as the model of your 
plan, 1 suppose that you would exclude anything of a'religious test from the 
university? ..., y;^.<,. | 

Entirely. . ’ . 1 J','- 

7347. Lord Monteagie of Brandon.] But you propose to admit, as candidates 
for the degrees and honours of the university, those who have been educated 
in schools and establishments in which religious training forms a distinct and 
prominent part, such as Missionary schools ? 

Certainly. 

7348. Which would have the effect of enlarging the circle from whence the 
choice of public servants under the terms of Lord Hardinge’s minute is made ? 

I should think that 'll would he so. I never fully understood why, under Lord 
Hardinge’s minute itself, very few students from other schools have conic up to 
he examined and to fee admitted. Whilst I was in the Council of Education I only 
remember one instance, which was a boy, educated by the Jesuits. 1 did all that 
I could to admit him, but he could not come up to the mark. 

7349. By whom does the examination take place ? 

No examination now takes place for admission to the list, except by the 
principals and professors of the colleges. In my time, the Cotmeil used to 
examine, and when we could not find among our own body anybody competent 
lor a particular branch, w r e used to get some gentleman, not of the Council, such 
as Dr. Mill, Principal of Bishop’s College, who was a very considerable mathe¬ 
matician, to examine in mathematics; and afterwards Mr. Newmareh, who was 
an eminent mathematician. But now the system is altered, and the principals 
and professors of the colleges are themselves the examiners, which I think is 
objectionable. 

7350. So long as the examiners are taken from one particular class of those 
establishments of education, must it not necessarily follow, that some degree 

-Of 
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of suspicion, or at least of doubt, will be cast upon the fairness of the examina¬ 
tion m the estimation of persons connected with .other schools and colleges ? 

I should expect that effect to result certainly. 


Would that, in your judgment, be remedied by the establishment of an 
independent body like a university ? 

I think so. I will read our plan: “Upon a similar plan, and for the same 
. objects”-—(that refers to the University of London)—“ it is proposed that the 
University of Calcutta, shall consist of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and .Fellows ; 
as follows:- Chancellor and Visitor,—the Governor-general of India. Vice- 
Chancellor—the President of the Council of Education. Fellows: —Law 
Faculty,—the Judges of'the Supreme .Court, the Judges of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adavvlut, the Advocate-general, the Registrar of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
and the Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. Faculty of Science and Civil Engi¬ 
neering,—the Chief Engineer, the Superintendent of Government Machinery, 
the Secretary to the Military Board, and the Civil Architect. Faculty of Medi¬ 
cine and Surgery, —the Physician-general, the Inspector-general of Her 
Majesty’s Hospitals, the Surgeon to the General Hospital, the Secretary to the 
Medical Board, and the Apothecary-general. Faculty of Arts) and for General 
Control and Superintendence,—the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department, the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, the Council of 
Education, arid the Secretary to the College of Fort William. The above to 
form the body politic and corporate, to be styled ‘The University of Calcutta,’ 
to constitute the Senate for its Government, to be armed with the legal powers 
accorded to all such bodies by Royal Charter in Great Britain, and to frame 
Bye-laws and Regulations for the granting of Degrees and Diplomas.” 


/352. That being analogous to the appointment of the Senate of the University 
of London, do you propose to add to that, what forms part of the system here, 
the power of appointing examiners in particular branches for which the mem- 
faers of the Senate themselves felt that they were the least fit ? 

Yes. “ An examination of candidates for degrees in all departments to be held 
at least once a year, and conducted either by examiners appointed from among 
the. Senate, or by any others specially nominated by that body.” 


7353. Are you of opinion that the efficiency of the course of study in the 
affiliated colleges, as well as of the examination at the university, would be very 
much promoted by any improvements in the legislative system in India, such as 
were recommended by the Law Commission, and which were adverted to in 
your former evidence before this Committee ? 

I think very much indeed. 


7354. Could you depend upon any very successful pursuit of law as a gcienqe, 
or upon any examination at the university in law as a science, until you have 
that law reduced somewhat more into a system, and made accessible as a matter 
of study and a matter of applicability in the Courts ? 

It would be, no doubt, much more easy to ascertain the proficiency which a 
young man has made if you had the laws reduced into the form of codes. 


7355. Do you propose in your plan that any institution for education should 
have the power of connecting itself with the university, or would you adopt the 
plan (which is the English plan) of allowing an inquiry to be made in the first 
instance into the course of study pursued at such college, and only adopting 
into the body of the university the scholars educated at such institutions as have 
been approved of by some independent authority nominated for the purpose ? 

The latter, I think, corresponds to our plan ; I will read to the Committee 
what relates to that subject: “ The benefits of these examinations to be extended 
to all institutions, whether Government or private, approved of by the Senate, 
provided the candidates from such institutions conform to such regulations as 
may be enacted respecting the course, extent aud duration of study, with the 
certificates that will be required, authority being granted for the issue of the 
same.” 


7356. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Would you in such a .university examine any 
of the students in the different systems of Pagan theology' taught in India ? 

No, I would not. 

. m m 4 735/• How 
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T357- How would you exclude that, if you examine them in Sanscrit and the 
higher branches of Oriental learning which are so mixed up with those religions? 

We should not examine them in the university in those branches of Oriental 
learning ; we should only examine them in the four vernacular languages. 

7358. Chairman .] Excluding the Arabic, the Sanscrit and the Persian ? 

Yes. 

7359. Earl of FJleuborovrjh.} By excluding the Arabic, the Sanscrit and 
the Persian, would not you exclude nearly all Oriental literature from the 
university ? 

Yes, at present; but I have no doubt that a vernacular literature will be 
created, and vernacular science also; at least, science in the vernacular 
languages. It would, no doubt, exclude from the university examinations all 
the existing literature of the East. 

7360. Have y6u ever thought of the expediency of translating selected heads 
from the Encyclopaedia into the vernacular languages of India ? 

Not exactly from the Encyclopaedia; but Krishna Motiun Banerjea has 
translated selected heads ; he proposed lb the Council of Education, and to the 
Government through the Council of Education, a Bengalee Encyclopaedia, 
which was to consist sometimes of original essays, but most commonly of 
translations from English scientific and literary works; and he has published 
10 volumes, which I have. They contain a good deal of geographical know 
ledge and a good deal of mathematical knowledge. There is a translation 
of Playfair’s Euclid into Bengalee; a great deal of history; a great deaTof 
Dr. Arnold’s historical works ; and some works of fiction also. v 

7361. Do not you think it vyould be exceedingly useful if such a work were 
divided into a great many parts, apart for each subject,‘so as to enable the 
Government to sell them at a very small price, and to distribute them 
generally throughput the country to. all persons desirous of acquiring know- 

fewjf ? ‘ ' ’ /V . . ' 7; 

1 should think so. I believe that work nas been very popular; it is the first 
morsel of real historical and scientific knowledge that the Bengal people have 
ever had since they existed as a people. 

7362. Chairman.'] The second prayer of your petition is, “That a covenanted 
education service may be created analogous ^ the covenanted civil and medical 
services.” Are you of opinion that the present English educators of the Native- 
youth are placed in an unfavourable position ? 

I am, certainly ; they are, generally speaking, the most highly educated men 
in India. I am speaking of the principals and the professors; they are, generally 
graduates of the English or Scotch Universities, and, in respect of social position 
in their own country, they are upon a level with the greater part of the civil 
servants ; but they are placed in India in what is really an invidious position. 

7363. Earl of Ellen borough They hate no precedence at all ? / 

They have no precedence at all. ! 

7364. In fact, there is no precedence for any person out of the civil and 

military services of the Company,? , ff|l§; 

There is no precedence out of the covenanted services, except the precedence 
of an English nobleman; and anybody who is a servant of the Government, 
and is not a member of one of the covenanted services, occupies a position of 
marked inferiority. The result of that is, That every man engaged in the edu-. 
cation of the Natives is thoroughly discontented with his position. 

7365. Would not your object he attained by giving them rank and prece¬ 
dence, without establishing a covenanted education service r 

I dare say it might; but if the system of covenanted services is to be con¬ 
tinued, the simplest way would be, by assimilating them to the medical service. 
The medical service are a covenanted service; they have rank, and are con¬ 
sidered in all respects as on the same footing with the civil service. 

7366. I presume that hitherto those gentlemen have been persons selected 
from this country, not quite as young men? 

They are older men generally, ho doubt, than the civil servants, when they 
come there. 

7367. When 
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/Si)/. When you speak of a covenanted education service, would you propose 
to have them educated, and to make it a close service, in the same way as the, 
civil service is ? 

Yes; assuming that the system of exclusive service is to continue. The 
advantage of such a service is, that you induce men to devote the best part of 
their lives, the best 20 or 30 years of their lives, to the service of India, by 
preventing any competition which might deprive them of the offices to which 
they alone aye eligible. Assuming that exclusive system to be continued, I 
think that some principle should be applied to the education service. I would 
throw it open to competition in the first stage here, but not afterwards in India. 

I am speaking of Europeans only. 

7368. Is it the fact, that the persons who fill those situations only remain for 
short periods now ? 

There has hardly been sufficient experience to enable me to answer that 
question; the whole system is in its infancy. Of the gentlemen whom the 
Council of Education sent for to England, I do not think any one has retired; 
several have died; but I do not think any one has retired. 

7369. Are they well paid ? 

No ; they are not well paid ; they are insufficiently paid. They have no 
pensions. I would increase their salaries and give them pensions. I would put 
them upon the same footing as the civil servants are upon, both in point of 
rank andin point of emolument. 

7370. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] All that you have now said proceeds 
upon the assumption of the continuance of the present system of the covenanted 
service ? 

Upon the assumption of the exclusive military and civil covenanted services 
continuing. Assuming that, I would put the gentlemen who are members of the 
education sendee upon the same footing; I am sure that it would have the very 
best effect. In tbeir present position they are naturally exceedingly discontented; 
and discontent operates very injuriously upon men’s minds in that country. 

7371. Earl of Ellcnborough .] Must it not be very disagreeable to tile Governor- 
general not to be permitted to show respect to a person in that situation P 

It is, no doubt. 

7372. Chairman .] The last prayer of your petition is, “That one or more 
establishments may be created, at which the Native youth of India may receive 
in England, without prejudice to their caste or religious feelings, such a secular 
education as may qualify them for admission into the civil and medical services 
of the East India Company.” Do you mean by that, that any additional pro¬ 
vision should be made for that purpose; or, would you be satisfied if the colleges 
now existing- for the education of English youths going out to India were opened 
to the Natives of India upon the same terms ? 

I think that the institutions in England in which the civil servants are to be 
educated (there are no such institutions with regard to the medical servants) 
should be open to the Natives. But the merely saying, that by law they should 
he open to the Natives, would amount to very little, because a Native would find 
great difficulty in coming to study at such a place, unless some provision was 
made for the peculiarities of his position, to enable him to preserve his caste. 

I do not think that there would be any great difficulty in the matter. The 
principal thing that would be required, as I have learned from a pamphlet which 
I have seen by a Native upon the subject, would be the provision of wells ; wells 
which are not used by any but Hindoos. There would be no great difficulty in 
that; and, in general, all that is required is to show attention to their peculiar 
feelings and prejudices. 

7373. Lord Monleagle of Brandon.] Would not the act of crossing the sea, 
of itself, endanger the loss of caste ? 

Crossing the sea does not incur irreparable loss of caste. Those who have 
crossed the sea have been re-admitted upon the payment of some slight fine ; so 
that, no doubt, any accidental loss of caste that, might be incurred by them while 
attending in those institutions would be easily repaired by the payment of a 
slight fine. But unless some attention were paid to the preservation of their 
(20.87.) N n caste 
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C- //. Citr/teron, caste in such institution, you would not get them to come; and it appears to me 
^*4 extremely desirable that they should come. 

7 th J«Tj 1853 . 7374. Were not Ramohun Roy and other Natives of India who came over 

— 'J, - here, and whose caste was brought into question by their so coming over to 

England, persons who were generally considered to be very indifferent upon the 
subject of caste, or the Hindoo faith altogether ? 

Ramohun Roy and Dwarkanath Tagore were considered to be very indifferent 
to caste. But I have been told that there is not a single young Hindoo now in 
Calcutta who has not forfeited his caste according to the strict rules. 

7375 . Practically speaking, has not English scientific and literary education 

a great tendency to make them indifferent to caste ? , * , 

Certainly. They only observe the rules of caste for the sake of retaining their 
power among their own countrymen, not at all as a matter of duty and con¬ 
science to themselves. v 

7376. Earl of EUenborough.) But it would be very desirable to adopt all those 
precautions in England, if those persons came ovef here, in order to enable them 
with the more facility to return and take their place in Hindoo society ? 

7377. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Considering the distance between India and 
England, and the expense of visiting England, and the hazard that must always 
be attendant, or be supposed to be attendant, upon such a voyage, do you think 
that the mere admission of Natives into competition for civil service at Hailey*- 

* bury would be adequate to meet the real spirit of the requisition of the 87 th 
clause of the last Charter Act, with regard to the employment of Natives? 

By no means. I wish to explain, that I think it desirable that, if the Natives 
should come to England, and go through the same process of education which 
the European civil servants go through, they should be rewarded like European 
civil servants, by being made members of the exclusive service. Also, I think 
they should be paid with salaries of the same amount, as a recompense for the 
cost of the education that they have received by coming over to England. But 
I think, also, that all Natives should be admissible to all offices in India without 
any such previous education in England, provided they have received a sufficient 
education in India, and taken a degree in one of the universities. I would not, 
however, pay them at the same rate at which Europeans should be paid, who 
came from their own country into a sort of exile ; nor at the rate at which those 
Natives should be paid who undertake this, to them, difficult voyage, and over¬ 
come their prejudices for that purpose; but at a much lower rate, perhaps not 
above one-half. X 

7378 . Earl of Ettenborough:] A Native who came to this country, and was edu¬ 
cated at an English College, and gained an appointment in the covenanted 
service, and then returned to India, although he were admitted under the same 
rules as a European, would not, practically, have the same chance of promotion, 
would he? 

Yes, I think he would. Of course it would depend upon the Governors- 
general and upon the Governors of the Presidencies. 

7379. There is nothing to secure to him a rise in the profession ? 

No; but I think that he would be likely to meet with full justice. As far as * 

I have seen of the G overnors-general and of the Governors of the Presidencies, I 
think he would. 

7380. Eord Monteagle of Brandon.] As far as matter of declaration goes, could 
there be any much stronger declaration of the general eligibility of the Natives 
than that which is contained in the 87 th clause of the last Act ? 

No; it seems to me very strong and very clear; but doubts have been thrown 
upon it even in a publication of such great respectability and literary eminence 
as the “ Quarterly' Review.” I observe the writer states that the 87th clause did 
not mean what we say it meant, but that it was only intended to enable the 
Governors-general or the Governors of the Presidencies to admit a few more 
Natives into uncovenauted offices than had before held them. I think you will 
find that stated in a work of so high authority as the “ Quarterly Review." 

7381. Are you aware of the declarations that were made by Mr. Macaulay 
and Lord Lansdowne at the introduction of the Bill, in reference to that, clause; 
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7382. Taking the clause in the larger sense in which you interpret it, have 
the practical results been such as to realise the expectations of the framers of 

No, quite the reverse. Not a single Native that I am aware of has been placed 
in any better position, in consequence of that clause in the statute, than he would 
have been in if no such clause had been enacted. 

S t. Chairman .] But a much larger number of Natives have been admitted 
Judicial Service during the last 20 years ? 

•e has been, certainly; but they would have been admitted equally at this 
ad this clause never been introduced. 

f384. Lord; Monteagle of Brandon.] Would it be possible to maintain in 
sound reasoning the present restriction of the covenanted service, if a Native 
of India be placed in the highest Court of Appeal in India, consisting of the 
Combined Court and the.Supreme Court ? 

It would not be possible with regard to the Natives, but the exclusive service 
might still .subsist as regards Europeans* 
k . 

7385. And if, in like manner, Haileybury were opened to such Natives as may 
be induced to come over and to enter the college, would it be possible after 
that to maintain the present distinctions of the covenanted and uncovenanted 
service? 

It would still be possible to maintain the distinction between the covenanted 
and the uncovenanted service. 

7336. But so far as relates to the exclusion of Natives, is it not gone ? 

With respect to the exclusion of Natives from office, it is gone; but the 
distinction might still exist with respect to the emoluments of offices held by 
Natives. 

7887 v Earl of Ettenborough.] Do not you think that the exclusiveness of the 
civil service has been very much maintained by the exclusive patronage residing 
in the Court, of Directors, which has made it their interest to maintain that 
exclusiveness in the service ? 

Certainly. 

7388. Do you not think that when the appointments to the civil service are 
open to all the world, according to the merits (or the supposed merits) of the 
persons who are to be appointed to those situations, it will be very difficult to 
maintain the exclusiveness of that service, if persons of more merit should at 
any time present themselves for any situation ? 

It does not appear to me that the difficulty of maintaining exclusiveness in 
that way would be increased by the proposed change; the exclusiveness of the 
sendee Is a reward held out to those who enter it to induce them to devote their 
lives to the Indian service. 

7389. If a man be a dmi tted because he is supposed to be better than those 
who compete with him, then if a better man than he should offer himself for the 
situation, would it not be rather difficult upon that principle to refuse him 
admission ? 

I think not, when you have stated to the world that the object is to reward 
those who enter it as an exclusive service, by afterwards protecting them from 
competition. 

7390. But even in India, if a man in the uncovenanted service should show 
greater capacity and knowledge than any in the civil service, and should suggest 
himself for an appointment that was vacant, do you think it would be an easy 
thing upon the ground of the exclusiveness of the civil service to exclude him 
from that situation r 

I do not perceive that there would be any great difficulty in that, when you 
have made up your mind that an exclusive service is a good mode of tempting 
(20. 37 .) ks 2 young 
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young men to fit 5 themselves for the Indian service, and to devote tlieir lives 
to it. 

7391. Do not you think that, without that exclusiveness, there is a very 

sufficient inducement to devote themselves to the service*? ^ 

I am not at all sure that there is not; I am not advocating an exclusive 
service, I am only speaking upon the supposition of its being maintained ; l am 
not myself a decided advocate for it. 

7392. Even without exclusiveness, would it not be, in a pecuniary point of 

view, a service offering better chances of success in life than most professions 
that can lie adopted in England ? . 

I am not sure that it would, if it were not an exclusive service—-if a man were 
to take his chance of competition with all the world. 

7393. When a young man begins, has he not three times the ,salary that he 
would have in the public service in England ? 

Yes; but it is a much more expensive country to live in. 

7394. But after all, it is not a very disagreeable banishment ; it.is not such a 

very unpleasant country to live in ? ! ! ' 

The climate* of Bengal is a dreadful climate ; but; setting aside the climate, I 
should say it is not at all an unpleasant country to live in. 

7395. Chairman .] Do not you think t&at it is desirable to have an exclusive 
service for the purpose qf inducing a larger number of >yeH-qualifi<?a people to 
fulfil the functions which are required from them; and that at the same time, 
in order to avoid the probability, of jobbing meident to selecting people in India 
for those places, it may be worth while to lose me occasippal advantage' of 
obtaining a superior man who has not entered into this exclusive service? 

Yes; the inclination of my opinion is that way; but I do not profess ,to ; hate 
any very strong opinion, upon it. . .,,,,’’V 

7396. Loi*d Wharnclijfci] Supposing an inferior candidate offers himself with 
very powerful interest, is not it some advantage of an exclusive sendee to bfe 
able at once to reject such persons without any inquiry into their merits ? 

No doubt it is one very important advantage. ! ^ 

7397- Lord; Mmteagle of Brandon.] Do you think that the principle of appoint¬ 
ment by seniority to judicial offices can be advantageous; to the general character 
of the administration of justice ? , , , ^ ] 

No, I do not think it can; .but 1 do not think that appointment by mere 
seniority is a necessary part of an exclusive service. 

7398. Then you must hath selection still with an exclusive service, in order 

to have the ablest men in the situations in which their services are most, 
wanted? . 1 fr '.frJy *[' U '.' 

Yes; and that must always haVe befen the case. There has always been'some 
selection, though there was in former days much greater attention paid to the 
principle of seniority than is paid nOw. Lord William Bentinck broke thfohgh 
very much that exclusive attention to seniority. 

7399. Chairman.'] Will there not naturally be much less jibbing oh the part 
of those who have fl^e appointment, when they are obliged to select from a 
certain number, than when they have the whole world to Select front ? 

Much less; I should say that there is no jobbing now in India under the 
present system7 " :hya 

7400- Lord Mmteagle of Brandon.]- You are aware that, under the Act of 
1814, a lae of rupees was appropriated for the purpose of education in India? 
i; I am. s 

7401 Did it ever come to your cognizance, in connexion with education, how 
that sum was appropriated, if appropriated at all ? 

Yes ; I remember, in a general way, the appropriation of it ; but I could not 
now. state, the particulars- : 

7402. Do you know liow many years it was before any part of that money 
was appropriated for the purposes of education ? 

I do not know how many; it was a considerable number of years, I know; 

Cm M but 







No, we never did. . " ' 

7405. Have you turned your attention to the question of the extension of 
instruction through the vefhqeular’ schools over India generally ? 

740(5. What is your opinion on the point of the necessity on the part of 
the Government of preserving eritire neutrality upon religious subjects in 
education r 

The principle upon which we acted always was, that as between the Hindoo 
and Maliomedan subjects of the Government, and the Government itself, the 
Governriient should nqt assume the. -truth or the falsehood of any religion. That 
appears to me to be the only safe principle upon winch such a Government so 
situated as that of India can act with perfect consistency throughout. I can 
illustrate it by this case'; suppose that somebody were to apply to the Supreme 
exercising thejurisdiction which the Lord Chancellor exer- 
*** "’•"Hrig a Hindoo infant taken out of the 
itk fat her was teaching it abominable 

■ion are in 


custod^ df its father, 'on too _ 0 

doctrines—for there is iio doubt that sdiiie doctrines of the Hindoo feligi 
pur ,eyes abomihahle—-the Supreme Court Would be able to answer that they 
cOUld riot exdrciise that jurisdiction because certain statutes prevented their 
doing so, enjoining respect for the religions of the country. But that only 
shifts the difficulty a stage farther hack. How do such statutes, agree with our 
English principle, -which says, that you shall take, from a father a child whom he 
is leading to perdition, at an age when he is quite incapable of judging for 
himself, by the doctrines which he is teaching him r Tlie only ..-answer that can 
he given is the principle which I have mentioned, that in the position which 
tluS eoiintry occupies with fo%ard to the vast mass df Hindoos an,d ; Mahomedans 
over wiiori) it rules, it cannot assume the truth of falsehpod of any religion, arid, 
cpriseauently, not the, falsehood pf the Hindoo religion which UBritaihs thoSe 
abominable doctrines. 

7407- Supposing it were proposed,tp give aid from the public purse to verna¬ 
cular , schools which are founded upon the principle of distinct religious 
Christian teaching; do you consider that such apian could be; introllueed con¬ 
sistently with flic principle to which you have already adverted* of neutrality on 
the. part,of the Government? 

, I scarcely .tlunk it could. I should not mjtgelf fecpriimend the adoption pf 
such a plan. 

7408. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Will you point out lfoW it would violate the 
principle of. neutrality if all schools, .-is in England, Whatever be their religious 
teaching, provided they mainjained a certain proficiency on the part of their 
scholars, received aid alike ? 

It would not violate tlie principle of neutrality, prbvidod you held out 
encouragement to all schools, that is to say, to Mabomedan and Hindoo schools, 
equally with schools in which' Christianity was taught. 

■l.Uyl.5. ; -i'.i } f.i -'•?* l ).v 4 &Q3'' $?/ VkI*: •;■'! i -I’? ' 'L'N ,:L • 1 

7401). Do you see any objection to such a principle as that ? 

No.; I can scarcely say that I do see any objection in principle; but I should 
be afraid that the Native mind might be alarmed by seeing assistance given by 
the Government tp Missionary institutions. My only objection would be the 
risk of that; I set' no objection in principle to the proposition otherwise. 

I remember when I was President of the Council of Education, a gentleman, a 
civil servant who was very zealous for the propagation of Christianity in India, 
and very properly so, sent us 25 copies of “ The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the Acts of his Apostles,” in Oordoo, for the use of our colleges and schools. 

(20.37.) n n 3 He 
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He said that, apart from its religious bearing, the life of Jesus, and the principles 
of the change which he effected, ought to be known as great historical fact s by 
the students of our colleges ; to which we answered, that we entirely agreed with 
him in that opinion; but that it appeared to us that the book was written, not 
with the object of instructing the Hindoos in history, but of converting them 
to Christianity; and that we therefore thought, as the Council of Education, 
the organ of the Government in this matter, we could not accept his offer. 
That was the principle we acted upon, and I consider that it is a right and. safe 
principle. 

7410. Would not the principle of assisting all schools in which a certain 
proficiency was acquired be an entirely different principle from that of intro¬ 
ducing directly Christian teaching into the Government schools ? 

Yes, it is a different principle. 

7411. Lord Elphinstone .] The Government examiners would not examine 
upon religious subjects ? 

They would not examine upon religious subjects. 

7412. Chairman.'] Whether the difference be or be not great enough to 
justify a distinction, is there not a difference between the Government giying 
aid to schools in which the religion of the Government is taught, that not being 
the religion of the subjects, and giving aid to schools in which the religion of 
the parents of the children is taught ? 

Yes; I think there is a clear distinction between the two cases; there is a 
manifest distinction with regard to the risk of exciting the hostile feelings of the 
Natives. 

7413. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Are you of opinion that upon these 

religious questions we should be exposed to some risk if the religious feelings of 
the Natives were to be excited ? 1 v, 

Undoubtedly we are exposed to some risk; and I think it would be very 
unwise to interrupt what is now going on so successfully by any experiment 
which should expose it to risk. 

7414. Looking at the question of education in India, with reference to the 

progress of religious truth alone, abstractedly from every other consideration, 
would your own" opinion be in favour of the continuance of the neutrality of 
the Government, while allowing free action to individual and to missionary 
effort, or of intermeddling in those missionary efforts in any degree on the part 
of the Government? . 'V 

I think it would be a very mistaken measure indeed to meddle in any degree 
with the great enterprise in which the Missionaries are engaged. 

7415. You think it has a greater chance of advancing in the hands of private 

individuals unconnected with the Government than it would have in the hands 
of the Government, taking into account the resistance and suspicion that Govern¬ 
ment interference might create? ■■ v .k 

Yes, I think that also. 

74Hi. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Is there not danger of the non-interference 
of the Government appearing to its subjects to result not from their determina¬ 
tion to maintain liberty of conscience, but from their being themselves careless 
about any religion ? 

I do not think there is any danger of that, when it is seen that the Govern¬ 
ment cultivate their own religion. 

74 . 17 . Is not that a danger which should he guarded against while observing 
this neutrality? 

Yes, it would be proper, no doubt, to guard against affording any ground for 
the belief that the Government is lukewarm upon the subject of its own 
religion. 

7418. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Although no Christian instruction is 
given in the Government establishments for education, are the Scriptures 
excluded, or, on the contrary, are they accessible to such Native students as may 
wish to refer to them ? 

The Scriptures are to lie found in all our libraries, and they are accessible to 
any student who chooses c onsult them, arid a great many do consult them. 

7419. There 
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or^nsTibstanw? 8 M ° proili1:)lt ’’ on a ^ ain3t reading the Scriptures, either in form C.H.Camen-n, 
None whatever. 5 '' 


7420; Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Is not it true that at present no Government 

lw*fr n t0 +1 an ^ * ch ° o1 in which the Scriptures are taught even to those who 
wish to learn them ? 

None whatever. 

, ^ \ ^ ac h the teaching even those who are desirous to learn any part of 

me Scriptures would be a fatal objection to such a school obtaining- a Govern- 
merit grant: 

I can hardly say that; for no such application, that I am aware of, has ever 
been made. 

7422. But is not the reason why no application was made because it was 
known that it would not be granted ? 

V ery probably; hut I may be wrong about that. 

7423. Is the same principle applied to schools which teach the various Native 
religions ; are they equally excluded from Government aid ? 

riwT- °( no case in whioh Government aid has been granted to an institution 
ot that kind. 

7424. Are not any of the Hindoo systems of religion taught in the Govern¬ 
ment institutions ? 

1 o a certain extent they are. In the Sanscrit College, for example, religion 
must in a certain degree be mixed up in the instruction there given, because it 
is; so interwoven with their literature and science ; but there is no direct theolo¬ 
gical teaching in the Sanscrit College. 

7425. But still in those instances there is not at .present, in point of fact, strict 
neutrality exercised ? 

Yes, I think there is strict neutrality; but when a Sanscrit College was esta¬ 
blished, if anything at all was to be taught in it, it was impossible to get rid 
altogether of religion; but as far as it is possible, that has been done. The 
Sanscrit College is used now, as I stated in an early part of my evidence, merely 
as a means of improving the Bengalee language, and creating a Bengalee 
literature. 

7426. But perfect neutrality is not possible under the present system ? 

It. is not possible with regard to such an institution as the Sanscrit College, 
which is quite an exceptional institution; but with regard to the general educa¬ 
tional institutions, I think the principle of neutrality is strictly observed. 

7427. Lord If hamcliffe.'] Would not the case be veiy similar with respect to 
other schools into which, although Christianity is not directly taught, works are 
admitted involving the truth of Christianity, and proceeding upon the assump¬ 
tion that the Christian religion is of divine origin ? 

Yes ; but our literature is not interwoven to the same extent with the Christian 
religion as the Hindoo religion is with the Sanscrit language and literature. 

7428. Blit there are many works admitted into the schools which assume the 
truth of Christianity, and which refer to the doctrines and facts of Christianity, 
as matters admitted ? 

Yes; for example, Milton is lectured upon by our principals and professors, 
and Milton assumes the truth of Christianity. 

7429. Then, so far, there would be a similarity between the two cases ? 

Yes, it is a difference in degree. 

7430. Lord Bishop of Oxjordj], But the Sanscrit and Mahomedan books 
waich are used in the colleges are, in point of fact, the sacred books of those 
religions! 1 

Yes. 

7431. Lord Montea gle of Brandon.] In any college in which scientific instruc¬ 
tion is given, must not European science be directly antagonistic to the Hindoo 
religion as well as to Hindoo science ? 
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Cameron, Yes; it is directly opposed to the doctrines of Hindoo science, 
foy- themselves connected with their religion. 

7 th July 1853 . 7432. And which are, in point of fact, inseparable from the Hindoo religion ? 

Not quite inseparable. I recollect a proposition being made with regard to 
the Sanscrit College to teach some body of doctrine ; I think it was the Vedantie ; 
and the point upon which the decision turned was, whether it was, as was 
alleged on one side, a system of eclectic philosophy only, or whether it wash 
body of religious doctrine ;• that was the point upon which our decision, for or 
against, turned; but I cannot now remember which way it was. 

7433. Have you formed any opinion as to the effect which instruction in the 
vernacular languages of India has upon the ultimate progress of the English 
language itself among the people; does instruction ill the vernacular literature 
counteract, or does it promote, in your judgment, a knowledge of English by 
.the Natives of the East? . 

I think it promotes the cultivation of English. 

7434. And you would see some analogy to the results that we know have 
been found in Europe, with respect, to schools of the same class, such as the 
Gaelic schools ? 

Yes. It is to be remembered that their new vernacular literature is either 
directly translated, or undoubtedly derived from the English. All their com¬ 
positions now are either derived from, or inspired by, English authors, or are direct 
translations from the English. Those who read such works naturally become 
- desirous of making themselves acquainted with the language from which such 

results have been derived. 

7435. You are aware of the munificent gift made by Mr. Betliune for the 
establishment of female education ? 

Yes, I am quite aware of it. •; 

7436. Do you attach any considerable importance to the creation or the 
extension of establishments for female education in India ? 

I attach very great importance to it. The Hindoos are extremely attached to 
their parents, and perhaps particularly to their mothers. The mother of a 
Hindoo family exercises immense influence over her sons. I have been told by 
Hindoos, who have acquired our language and literature, that they were 
restrained from coming to England by a regard to their mother’s wishes. One 
Hindoo told me that he was restrained from coming to England, which he was 
very desirous of doing, because bis mother was very much opposed to it, she 
being, like all Hindoo women, extremely narrow-minded and bigoted; and I 
believe that he never will come as long as she lives. That sort of influence is 
very generally exercised by the women, for the Hindoos are extremely attached 
to their mothers; and, of course, as long as the women are generally un¬ 
educated, it is not generally exercised for good. 

7437. Whilst you were in India, were any experiments tried upon the subject 
of female education within your knowledge, the result of which you can state to 
the Committee ? 

No; I remember only that of Mrs. Wilson, who had female scholars ; but her 
school had no sort of connexion with the Government, and I do not know much 
of it. 

7438. Was there any reluctance manifested on the part of the female chil¬ 
dren to attend the school or to receive instruction ? 

I do not know whether there was, on the part of the children; there was 
great reluctance on the part of Hindoo parents to send their female children. 

7439. To what would you attribute that reluctance? 

It is quite contrary to their notions of the mode in which a girl ought to be 
brought up. 

7440. Do you think that the habits of the Zenana are antagonistic to the 
school, or can you point out any particular cause to which you attribute the 
disinclination of the people of India to female education ? 

I do not think I can point, in the great mass of Hindoo doctrine, to any par¬ 
ticular one to which this can be ascribed; I believe it to be a feeling of com¬ 
paratively 
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JNauve mmd to. the education at their females m that hterature ? 

1 cannot deny that possibly it may be so; but I never heard that that was 
the cause of the ignorjmce in which they desire to keep their woipen. 

7444. Lord Monhagk of Branclon.] In any course of female edueation that 
yon can contemplate in India, would you include a knowledge of the Sanscrit 
and of the other aircient learned languages of India r 

Certainly not. 1 * •; <y>< 'tot.'fax i ||> . 

■; .. . . 

7445/ Therefore, as fur as that is concerned, the impurities of the Sanscrit 
literature are an imaginary danger ? 

Quite so ; I should teach them only English and their own vernacular 
language. 


MW? 


7446. Lord Bishop of Oxford.} Was there, till lately, any otligr literature free 
from those impurities in which they could be instructed ? 

There is a great part of the Sanscrit literature that is free from impurities. 


7447. Is there any amount of literature which they could have studied without 
becoming acquainted with those impurities? 

I should think so. 

7448. Does not every learned Hindoo man become acquainted with them ? 
Probably he does, if he goes through the whole curriculum. But* for example, 

in such a work as “ Sacontala,” there is nothing that could he offensive to female 
delicacy. 


' 7449. But that is an exception rather than an example of the general charac¬ 
ter of Sanscrit literature ? 

I do not know that it is. In the extracts which 1 have read from the Ramayam 
and JVlahabharat, I do not recollect seeing any offensive passages; I do not mean 
to say that there may not be such passages in those poems.] 


7450. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Do you anticipate, any danger to the 
connexion between England and India by the extension of education amongst 
all classes of the subjects of the Queen in India? & 

ISio; I look upon it as a bond of union. 


HP 


. .. 


7451. Will you state your reason for tliat opinion ? 

My reason is, that their own literatures, the Sanscrit and the Mahomedan 

literatures, are of such a character as to excite the minds of those who study 
them against the dominion of infidels, as the Mahomedans would say, and of 
MleChas, as the Hindoos would say. The influence likely to be exercised by 
education in our literature and science is, of course, of quite an opposite kind, 
calculate/ to inspire respect for us, as their teachers, who bring them up to the 
level of the most civilised nations of the world. 

7452. Would not the gravitation of the educated classes be all in the direction 

of the civilization of Europe, rather than the turbulence of Asia, and, above all 
of Asia in a state pf revolution ? 5 

I think entirely so. I think the classes we are educating know perfectly Well 
that their sole dependence is upon us; and that if we were voluntarily to leave 
(20.37.) GO the 
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the country, they would immediately have to succumb to the warlike elapses. 
They fire perfectly aware of that, I think, and that their safety consists, and will 
consist for a great number of years to come, in the protection of the British 
Government. 

7453. Earl of Ellenhorough.] Do you think that we can educate the civil 
classes, and prevent education from reaching the military classes ? 

No; I should desire to educate both. 

7434. Lord Monteagle of Brandon;] Do you think that the military class, 
educated and improved by the course of instruction which you have witnessed 
in some of the Indian educational establishments, would be more dangerous to 
British connexion than the uneducated military classes ? 

No-, L think it would be less dangerous, for the reason which I have given; 
and, looking at the examples of history, we know that the great conquering 
nations of antiquity educated their subjects up to their own level. 

7455. Earl of Ellenhorough.'] Have you any example in history of any form 
of Government like that which we exercise in India, with the exception of that 
under the successors of Alexander, of which we know nothing ? 

The form of Government may not be exactly the same; but the fact of a 
foreign nation governing exists in both cases. 

7456. But in all those cases, the foreign nation has been in considerable 

numbers domiciled in the country . Is there anything in history at all similar to 
our position in India, considering the paucity of our numbers, and the constant 
return to this country of all who go out to India ? ^ * * 

The position of the successors of Alexander was very similar. 

7457- But of that we know nothing ? 

We know that no one of the successors of Alexander was subverted by the 
insurrection of his Native subjects ; that they were all either swallowed up by 
the Romans, or, as in the case of the Baetrian kingdom, swept away by the 
Tartar hordes , from without. 

7458. But the conquerors identified themselves with their foreign subjects by 
intermarriages ? 

Yes, they did. 

7459. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Do you consider, looking into futurity, 
that we should be right in anticipating the continuance of the same indisposition 
to settle in India on the part of the British population, and that we may not 
regard as a probable event the more extensive settlement of Europeans in India, 
especially in those portions: of India having better climates which are now added 
to our empire ? 

I think it very likely that in the climate of the Hills .there will be the same 
colonization which there is already in the Hill country of Ceylon. I myself 
may be considered as a colonist, I have an estate in Ceylon where I passed 
sometime, and where I mean to pass more time, for the climate is most delightful. 
There are 300 Europeans residing in those Hills. 

7460. Do you not consider that the uncertain state of the law as affecting 
Europeans in India must have been a great impediment to the settlement of 
Europeans in the interior in times past, and even up to the present time ? 

Yes, I think it is. 

The Witness, is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next. 

Two o'clock. 


Note .—The Evidence of Archdeacon Sh.ohtx.and on the subject of Education (taken 
before the Committee in Session 1852), will be found in Appendix A., page 361 . 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


The Lord President. 
Eavl of Harrow®.*. 

Earl of Edlenborolgh. 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Lord Eefiiinstone. 

Lord Mont Eagle. 


Lord W HAUNCI»fI'l?K. 

Lord Wvnford. 

Loid Ashburton. 

Lord Stan Lev of Alderley. 
Lord Monte agle of Brandon, 
Lord Broughton. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The Reverend WILLIAM KEANE, M. A., Association Secretary of the Church 

Missionary Society, and Domestic Chaplain to the Most Noble the Marquess 

Con vngham, is called in, and examined as follows: 

7774. Chairman.] WILL you be good enough to state to the Committee 
what are the qualifications which you have from residence, and from your per¬ 
sonal knowledge of British India, to speak as to its religious, moral and social 
condition ? 

In 1846 I went out with the Bishop of Calcutta as a Missionary Canon of 
his cathedral, and remained in the diocese of Calcutta for three years and a half, 
dining the greater part of which time I. was learning the language in the midst 
of the heathen, away from European society. 

7775. Earl of Ellen borough,] What is the meaning of a Missionary Canon ? 

It was the name by which the Bishop called the clergyman whom he wished 

to have supported by the endowment of the cathedral; I was so licensed. 
When the cathedral scheme was in part suspended, I was invited by the Bishop 
of Madras to act as Head Master of the Bishop’s College Grammar School; I 
may mention that he also asked me to act as his examining Chaplain for a time. 

7776. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] How long were you at Madras ?: 

Nearly two years. 

7777- Had you before resided in Calcutta: 

For a very short time ; nearly always among the natives in Kishnagur. 

7778. Do you feel competent to speak, from your own observation, upon the 
state of the natives of British India ? 

Such would result from my immediate calling as , a missionary among the 
natives ; I sympathized with them, and identified myself as a Christian brother 
with them, and directed my studies and observations to their circumstances ; 
for seven months I itinerated as a missionary about 1,500 miles round the circuit 
of the Delta of the Ganges, as far as my knowledge of the language would permit 
me; throughout the Sunderbunds, and a circuit of as wide an extent as that to 
which the Bengalee language extended. 

7779 . Did your observations lead you to believe that the people were increas¬ 
ing in wealth and prosperity, or the contrary ? 

There is no doubt, I think, that bullion and wealth are disappearing from the 
country ; the wealth of the country, I am inclined to judge, is disappearing ; 1 
speak with very limited experience, but that is my full impression. 
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7780. You speak of the people with whom you dwell ? 

Yes. 

7781. Chairman.} Will you be good enough to state wliat were the signs of 

its disappearance ? • 

We missionaries get into the society of the people, and we find certain relics 
of a former state remaining. The goldsmith, the silk weaver, the ivory cutter, 
and the man who is connected with the native states and courts, still remains 
in his caste ; his house remains, but a ruin of what it was 100 years ago; and 
his condition in society is not what it was ; this especially affects Bengal. The 
old bazaars and places of that kind remain substantially built, in which were 
sold the manufactures of cotton and the other common products of the country ; 
but they are now unoccupied, and a small shed suffices for the local trade; also, 

I have been told, although I have no power myself of judging upon the subject, 
that money is getting scarce; that the Zemindar finds it harder than before to 
pay his money to the collector, and that the cowrie, and other means of traffic 
in kind instead of money, are increasing. I think it is unquestionable that wealth 
is disappearing, but I should also add, that I think there is some temporal pros¬ 
perity too. ^ 

7782. Earl of Ellenborough .] May not the circumstance which you first men¬ 
tioned, the comparative difficulty experienced by those persons who have acted 
as goldsmiths and cutters of ivory, and so on, have arisen from, the great altera¬ 
tion which has taken place in the distribution of wealth, and the disappearance 
of the more wealthy Zemindars ? 

That may account, in some measure, for the state of the goldsmiths, but thgt 
is but a small feature in the ease ; it will not account for the deficiency in the 
trade in cotton, or the injury to castes and communities from the disappearance 
of the trades in those articles which were formerly made in the villages, hut ate 
now brought from traders'at Calcutta. 

7783. The native manufactures have disappeared to a great extent, and the 
people now purchase English goods instead ; is not that the case ? 

Decidedly so; they purchase English goods as being cheaper. 

7784., Are not you aware that India is a very great importer of the precious 
metals *, that there is a net import to the extent of a million a year ? 

If that be the ease, I am aware that there is a freer distribution of those 
metals; and I wish to bear testimony to that feature of the prosperity of the 
times. The metals, when they were existing in the country before, were all 
buried ; there is now a greater degree of confidence and even were there less 
money, there is a more free use of it than there was formerly. If your Lordship 
says there is a greater quantity, it will account for much of the prosperity; But 
such was not my impression. 

7785. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] In the parts of the country of which you 
speak from your own observation, did the signs of poverty extern} to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the land, the state of the tanks, and so on ? 

There is no doubt of the impaired state of the roads in Bengal, of the lack of 

new ones, and the filling up of the tanks. 

7786. So that the signs of the poverty of which you spoke did not consist 
merely in the change from the use of home manufactures to the import of 
foreign goods, but they extended also to the state of the land and its culti 

ration i . 

Very much so; and the effect of that is manifest. If a man leaves his village 
with his cart-load of corn, lie has no road to take it to market; and when lie 
brings it there, he must sell it at any price, for it is not worth his while to try 
to convey it back again; and the bazaar Corn-factor avails himself of this neces¬ 
sity of the ryot. 

• 7787. Lord Elphimtone.} Would not the cessation of manufactures account 
for the falling off in the amount of agricultural production r 

Not so. Agriculture must be maintained, in order to pay rent to the 
Company. ■, ■ V’,’?/ . . 

7788. Somebody must consume the agricultural produce, and if you destroy 
manufactures, you deprive the peasant of the consumer of his produce .- 
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The consumers are not destroyed, they are only reduced in wealth ; the popu- 
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lation is probably much increased. 

7/89. Lord Ashburton.] Have 'you observed that lands are now waste, which 39th July 1853 . 
used to be cultivated ? _ — -- 

I was only four years in Bengal, and I cannot therefore well refer to former 
times, lhere is much land out of cultivation, more than I should think an agri¬ 
cultural people should leave uncultivated. 

7790. Have you any reason to suppose that land has been thrown out of cul¬ 
tivation c 

Ihe system ol the country is to leave the land out of cultivation periodically* 

7791. Is the jungle gaining upon the village ? 

7792. Is the village gaining upon the jungle ? 

No. 


You think that the cultivation is about the same now that it has been 
for some period of time ? 

I know not the past ; my impression is, that such is the case. 

7794. Earl of FAlenboroughJ] At what time of the year did you travel; was it 
when the crops were on the ground ? 

When the rice was getting ripe, and throughout the winter time, when the 
crops were off the ground. 

779b. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] To what would you attribute the poverty of 
which you have spoken ? . * ' 

There are a great number of causes which one hears of, receives, and observes: 
the absence of the means of conveying their produce, the absence of canals for 
irrigation, and, above all, the want of markets. If you give a Bengalee a market, 
and tell him the price, if it is worth his while, he will do anything. ] might add 
to these, the influx of steam manufacture, the removal to England of the wealth 
and the extortion of the Zemindar. 

7796. Can you mention any moral evils which exist upon a great scale, which 

met your observation, which the Government could check, and which vitally 
injure the natives at present ? J 

There is one moral evil connected with our Government, which presented 
itself to my mind, and that is the Abkar system. 

7797. Will you describe the action of that system to the Committee, as you 
think it injurious ? 

The Natives of Bengal, both Mussulmans and Hindoos, are a sober people ; 
drunkenness is contrary to their law; the language of Bengal has no word for 
drunkenness : “ To eat madness ” is the Bengalee expression: a “ mad fellow,” 
in Contrast to a madman, means a drunkard. Sobriety prevails so much, that in 
my own village of Dwep-cliundrapore I never saw a drunken man ; but in the 
larger towns, as far as my observations went, and according to the complaint of 
all the Natives, drunkenness is greatly increasing. 

7798. How do you connect that increase of drunkenness with the working of 
the Abkari system ? 

Because it is only where the Abkari system exists that drunkenness is 
observable at all. Perhaps that would give a wrong impression ; because there 
ealindt be drunkenness without the Abkari; the Abkari is the license to 
drink ; I mean the licensing of the shop creates the sin of drunkenness. 

7799. Does not the licensing system amongst such a population as the Hindoos 
give the appearance of a Government sanction to the drinking ? 

No, I think pot; though it may do so. 

7800. Then in what way do you attribute the increase of drunkenness to the 
working of the system ? 

I think it causes it. You live in a large town where there is no drunkenness ; 
the Abkari Commissioner’s native agent comes to that town, and says to one of the 
inhabitants, “ You must set up a drinking shop”; the man says, “My caste is 
superior to that; we do not want drink here.” “ If you do not say you will, I 
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shall go and swear that you have got spirits in your house ;’’ or, “ I shall put 
you in chains, and examine the female apartments of your house.” I am pre¬ 
senting an extreme case; but I believe it is not an unusual one. The end of 
that is, tliat a man gets a shop established, which is not and never was wanted 
by the people, and is only caused by the Native Agent of a very far distant 
Commissioner. I have heard of a case where such a man, when entrapped by 
the Native Agent, fled, and left his fixtures and his license paid in advance, as 
t^e only way of escaping; I know not. that circumstance from my own expe¬ 
rience, hut I heard it. 

7801. Lord Broughton.] Do you mean as the only way of his escaping from 

keeping a liquor shop ? ;;; 

Yes. Your Lordships may not understand it; but the Natives in India who 
wear the badge of the Company, with small salaries, great powers, and who are 
away from their European superiors," can do very extraordinary things; the 
worst feature of the system is, that the Abkari European Commissioner is so 
far away from his subordinates. 

7802. Lord Ashburton.] The Abkari Commissioner' is commended or blamed 
by his superiors according to the amount of revenue which he cam raise from 
that source, is not he? 

My impression is that that is the general test of a good officer in India. 

7803. He is tempted in consequence to wink at rnqny practices w hich he 
would otherwise reprehend ? 

Not the European Commissioners j. f believe the civil servants, as a body, 
wink at nothing ; 1 wish to testify my high admiration of their honesty, as tar 
as lies in their power; but. they cannot do much, and are themselves the strongest 
condemners of the Abkari. 

7804. Qhairman.] Then your answer, as to the estimation in which an. officer 
is held being dependent upon the amount of revenue which he collects, referred 
to the Native officers, and not to the European superintendents ? 

1 think, also, the rule applies to the European officer, and it applies to every 
subordinate ; but the European is not induced by the rule to unrighteous acts. 

7805 Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Will you state to the Committee the opinion 
you formed with reference to the working of the salt duty in the districts of 
India in which you resided ? 

I believe it is an oppressive tax, and it certainly is the greatest, temporal curse 
upon the country. ( 

7806. Will you describe in what way you think it acts as such a great 
curse ? 

The price is a very large one, and the article is so filthy that 1 did not know 
it was salt when I saw it. The natives call it black salt, as contrasted with the 
white salt, which is sold to Europeans. 

780/. Chairman.] Is it your opinion, with respect to the salt tax, that it is 
the nature of the tax which renders it so oppressive, and that the same amount 
of money derived from the natives by some other"impost would be less oppressive ? 

Infinitely less oppressive. I think to tax water or rice or salt in India must 
be a sure way to injure the country; to place it under disadvantages incom¬ 
parably greater than the amount of the tax. I do not believe the salt tax 
represents more than one-third of the imposition, and yet the article is infinitely 
deteriorated, which would be otherwise sold perfectly pure: for the natives aixj 
so cleaiilv in their habits, that sugar, pepper and spices are pure, while salt is 
filthy. 

7808. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] When you say it does not represent one- 
third of the impost, do you mean that the people are made to pay three times as 
much as the Government actually receives ? '* - 

I think they give 6 s. for the salt which the Government tax at 2 s., and pay 
perhaps twice as much as the Government would charge. The Government sell 
it to the large dealers in quantities of not less than 50 maunds. The people 
buy the inferior salt from the second, third or fourth monopolist dealer. The 
reason I think the salt tax such an evil is that I was living in a country where 
it is an element of health, so much so, that worms are the prevailing disease of 
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monster grievance; 
iat expression. 

/810. It is a grievance of that particular kind, that it is not a tax in any 
sense upon the superfluities of the rich, but it is a tax upon the essential neces¬ 
saries of the poor ? 

As far as the amount of the tax goes, it exacts as much from the ryot sub- 
astmg on 2 d. a day as it does from the zemindar with a million of money in 
Calcutta: the one cannot eat more salt than the other. 

/ 81L Earl of EJlenborough.] Are the people compelled to pay more for their 
salt now than they were accustomed to pay formerly ? 

I dare not venture to say that; I cannot will to mind that I have heard 
more than a universal complaint of the Company’s salt. 

7812. Lord Wijriford.'] Have you ever lived in the salt producing district ? 
i have passed through it in the course of my tour, and rejoiced to find Go¬ 
vernment selling salt there in retail, in order to hinder the illicit manufacture. 


ata 


7813. Are there many labourers employed there f 
I never went into their manufactories. 


7814. Do not you think the unlimMl introduction of European salt would 
interfere a good deal with the labour of the people ? 

1 do not propose that. My proposition would be this: to let the natives 
manufacture their salt as they do their other commodities; or if the Govern- 
meiit wants a tax upon salt, though I think any tax upon it would be injurious, 
let the Government distribute the salt under their own authorities, as they dis- 
n mte spirits now. Let them take as much pains to distribute and maintain 
the quality of salt as they now do to distribute and regulate the standard of 
spirits, and let them take as much pains to keep spirits in Calcutta as they do to 
keep salt there, the sale of which latter they limit to not less than 50 maunds ; 
and thus two of the greatest evils in India, connected with the English Govern¬ 
ment, would be; in my opinion, much mitigated. 


7815. Earl of Ellenborough.j You mean that the Government should under¬ 
take to act as retail dealers in salt ? 

That is rather a strong expression. I should like to see the superintendent 
ol salt, ehowkies exercise the same check and influence upon the sale and quality 

as he now does upon the taxation of salt. They should also retail it much more 
than they do. 


7816. When you travelled in the country, did you travel in a palanquin at 
night, or did you ride in the day ’! 

X went altogether in a small native boat. 


7817- Did you land only at night ? 

I took care to stop every night, and landed whenever there were villages to 
preach the Gospel. ° 

7818. Did you stop in the middle of the day to preach ? 

If we like to preach in the morning, we can preach till ten o’clock; but in 
•the afternoon we can preach from four till seven o’clock, and in the cold weather 
all the day. 


7819. Did you stop at any village wherever it occurred to you to do so and 
enter it and begin at once to preach ? 

I think I stopped at 600 villages during those seven months. 


7820. You were in three villages a day 5 
I calculated that I was. 


7821. Did many of the Natives come to hear you r 
Yes. J 
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7822. As you went away so soon, you could not tell what effect you produced 

very easily ? : 

Very true; I made only a short visit: I preached the salvation of Christ, 
proclaimed a Saviour, God’s Son as the Saviour of the world, and that through 
Him their sins would be forgiven; and then took care to read the Scriptures in 
their hearing, which answered for a sermon, for I was not able to speak well; 
and ultimately, before I left, I gave those who would come to me, and who 
would take and read it from my hand, a Gospel to take home. 

7823. Lord Broughton .'] Did you ever return to those villages ? 

No; my tour was strictly an itinerating one. 

7824. You had no opportunity, therefore, of seeing the effect which was pro¬ 
duced by your exertions ? -y is 

No; if it were not God’s work, you could expect no effect: you declare the 
truth ; they feel the want of it before you come to them, and then God blesses 
that truth. 

7825. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Did the character of the Government’s nativb 
servants appear to you to bo very injurious to the Hindoos ? . 

I have already given a specimen, in the case of the salt chowkie and abkari 5 . 
1 think that the character of the Government native servants imposes an awful 
responsibility upon the Government. 

7826. Will you explain that answer to the Committee ? 

I abude to their character and their practices. 

7827. To what, do you attribute that evil ? 

To the wickedness of their natural hearts, uncontrolled by circumstances; 
their principle seems to me to be to oppress and to cheat and. to extort bribes ; 
and I believe that that is the means by which they obtain by far the largest 
amount of their income. 

7828. Have there not been recently published in India, autobiographies and 
other works, giving the history of such people, and the way in which they make 
their fortunes ? 

The “ Calcutta Review” constantly exposes it; it is notorious that a native 
servant, having three rupees eight annas, or seven shillings a month, if he gets 
into a Government office, is in a fair way to make a fortune. 

7829. You know, probably, a book called “ The Autobiography of Panehcow- 
reykan ” ? 

‘Yes, that is a notorious story in the “ Calcutta Review” ; it must have been 
■written by an Englishman. He takes the instance of a man whose name signifies 
« Five Cowries” ;■ he puts him into a subordinate office under the Government; he 
takes this man through all the courts of the Government—the judicial, revenue, 
magisterial, abkari, salt, opium, the registry and the whole zemindary system, 
and in a sarcastic and ridiculous way lie puts forth all the usages which are. 
notoriously carried out, and by which this man ultimately obtains a fortune, 
rides on a white elephant, and owns a zemindary. , ; 

7830. Do you think that the picture, though it may be exaggerated, is in the 
main true r 

Undoubtedly, it is true. It is a notorious thing that property passes away 
from those who do not get into the Government service, and gets into the hands 
of those who can obtain a situation under the Government. The salary of those^ 
servants is so exceedingly small, compared with their power and responsibilities, 
that the natives only value those appointments; and I am certain that those who 
give them those appointments estimate the value of them by what can be got 
out of them by a system of oppression and the extortion of bribes. 

7831. Earl of Elhnhorough.] Do not those persons take particular care to 
send their sons tb English schools ? 

They do. *" 

7832. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Would those evils be corrected by raising the 
pay and the position of those servants ? 

That is the way it was corrected in the case of Europeans in the country; 

they 
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they were almost as bad as the Natives are* and from the same cause, the want of 
moral character and the extremely small incomes they received. They made 
fortunes of 10,000 /. a year, when the salary of a member of Council was 300 l. a 
year. I think the first step to be adopted is to pay a man according to his responsi¬ 
bility : then you may exact the same perfect integrity which is maintained by 
the European. 1 think the Europeans do winlc at the misconduct of their native 
servants in taking bribes; that is too universally the case for us to suppose they are 
not thoroughly familiar with it. 

7833. l)o you attribute this evil in some degree to the natives not being ad¬ 
mitted to the higher circles of society ? 

Tf you put a native into a position of influence, you give him self-respect; if 
you throw him along with the European, he is likely to imitate the same honesty 
which he sees exhibited by a European : besides tliat, such an association would 
cut him off from the mean habits of the ill-paid peasant class. 

7834. Do you think there would be any insuperable difficulties in raising the 
position of native servants of that class ? 

I long greatly to see them raised. The present state of things injures the in¬ 
fluence of our Christianity greatly: the Natives do not make a distinction 
between a Government and its religion. They say-—" We cannot get into any 
positions of influence under this Christian Government as we used to do under 
the Mahomedans.” 1 have no doubt in my own mind that the Natives might 
fill very high offices with as much advantage to the State as to themselves; their 
knowledge of the language and the usages of the people, and even their manner 
of understanding the faults and deceits of their fellow-subjects, would greatly 
assist the ultimate ends of justice; the want of that is felt very much. 

7835. Lord Broughton .1 Would you make a Native a member of Council: 

That would be infinitely too great a step to take at once; if I did it, I would 

do it only after I had tried him in the office of a Collector, and found that he 
was trustworthy, and was separated from the native cliques; then, I think, a 
Native in the Council would exercise a good influence. 

7830. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Would such an elevation of the character of 
the lower native servants, of the Company tend greatly to improve the condition 
of the lower orders by preventing their being spoiled, as they now are? 

It would: it would provide a market for native, jewelry, and for all the great 
state which the .Nawab of Moorshedabad and the Nawab of the Deccan now 
possess. If the Native were in high office under the Government, he would keep 
up suc h a native state, and distribute Jus wealth in the purchase of native com¬ 
modities instead of English products. 

/837. If you could raise the character of the mass of the native servants who 
come in contact with the lower orders of people, would not that deliver the 
latter from one great means by which they are spoiled : 

I think it would. 

7838. Earl of El'Unborough. ] Does not the Nawab of Moorshedabad lay out 
the larger portion of his income on women ? 

7839. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Are there not still many inhuman rites allowed 
in India: 

Theie is one so fearful that it is almost the only prominent one in my mind at 
the present moment; I allude to the Ghaut murders in my immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. ' ° 

7840. To what extent is that system still continued in India ? 

There is an article in the “ Calcutta Review ” on the subject, which I think is 
too strong: it says that there are at least 1,000 a day brought down to the 
Ganges to be exposed, and ultimately to be put into the water. 

7841. Lord Broughton.] You do not believe that statement, do you ? 

Ihe way in which the “ Calcutta Review ” argues is this : and this is given on 
the authority of native essayists. There are 40,000,000 in the Gangetic 'Valley : 
1,000,000 of those die within reach of the water, and half that number are 
brought down to the water ; but to make sure, says the reviewer, we may take 
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the number of 365,000 at the smallest computation ; 1,000 a clay, therefore, 
perish on the banks of the river. 

7842. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Is it your impression that that statement is 
much exaggerated ? 

I cannot speak of this. I could seldom, I think, take a walk of seven miles 
without seeing from 4 to 12 sick people on the banks of the river. 

7843. Lord Elphinstone] When you were travelling in boats in the way you 
described, had you a great many opportunities of seeing them ? 

Constantly : there rarely was a day that I did not see the sick at the Ghauts. 

7844. Earl of Ellenborough] Were not they there for the purpose of bathing? 

No ; they are brought down in their beds to die there. 

7845. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Is not it believed that those practices are 
often resorted to merely for the purposes of murder? 

I traced two such instances ; and, of course, in such a place as India particu¬ 
larly, wherever they have the power of murdering, you may be sure they will do 
so sometimes. It is a most awful opportunity : the priest has it on his tips to 
say, this man is fated to die, and upon the priest uttering that sentence, it only 
remains-—in spite, it maybe, of his own earnest entreaties—to hand him over to 
the hired bearers, who 'bring him from one to three days’ walk to the Ganges, 
away often from his relations, and place him on the banks of the river, beneath 
the sun by day and the dew by night. There was one instance, which was given 
me by a gentleman, a doctor in Calcutta; he narrated to me the case of a very 
rich Baboo in Calcutta, whom lie heard was gone to the water: he immediately 
went to a gentleman, now high in office in Calcutta, and said, “ Baboo So-and-so 
is gone to (lie at the Ganges, and I do not believe he is very ill.” The two went 
down to the water-side; the Baboo was in considerable state there ; the gentle¬ 
man asked them how the money was left; they said, “ He has left his money to 
his relations.” “ Has the will been carefully drawn out ?” said the European. 
“ Oh, yes, by a lawyerand they showed him the will. I should inform your 
Lordships that the doctor said, in the hearing of the European, f* I am ready to 
swear that this man may live for a month.” The European took up the will, on 
which thousands, if not many tens of thousands, of pounds depended, and tore 
it up and threw it into the water, and said, “ If this man dies at the Ghaut, 

I will have you up for murder, for this doctor tells me he may live for a month.” 
The man was brought home and was alive, I believe, when the medical man told 
me of it in Calcutta. 

7846. Earl of Ellenborough.] Ilow long afterwards ? 

Years afterwards. 

7847. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Is there good reason to believe that this prac¬ 
tice might be safely suppressed by the Government ? 

I think so. It would be by far the most difficult work which has ever been 
done on the subject of inhuman rites; this practice is far more prevalent than 
any other, and I should be disposed to think that the way of meeting it is by 
saying that where a murder had been proved to have been wilfully committed, 
the punishment should be hanging; so putting the whole affair under the 
police, as a security for the lawful administration of it. It would also interpose 
the difficulty, in the fact of the native officials having any thing to do with it, 
which would soon make the thing such a source of trouble and litigation, that 
I think it would gradually disappear, until at length the Government could forbid 
its repetition at all. I am not prepared to say that you could now forbid 
heathens taking their sick to the Ganges, because it is their great hope of 
salvation. Also, I think it would be becoming in our Government to forbid the 
gross exhibitions of men passing through the streets with iron rods through their 
tongues, and of men half naked swung by the sinews of their backs, and of many 
other horrid tortures : just as they prevent indecent exhibitions of the person, so 
I think the police might forbid' those cruel spectacles. The human sacrifices 
among the Khoud tribes are being vigorously suppressed, I understand. 

7848. Lord Elphinstone.] They are self-inflicted cruelties ? 

They are; also among inhuman rites. I wish much to call your attention to a 
very much to be pitied person, and that is the. poor Hindoo women servants of 

the 
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the temples—the dancing women. I think the Government might inquire, with 
good effect, how they are obtained, and how they are detained, and what becomes 
of them at last. I think it is a description of slavery that exists in the country 
of a most awful character. 

7849. Earl- of -EUenborough.]' Is not it the fact that old women frequently buy 
little children of the most tender years, and bring them up to this employ ment at 
the temples ? 

Buying children is not the custom of the country, but there are many children 
who are left orphans. We want the Government to* adopt some means of pro¬ 
viding a home for orphans, for the children of criminals, and for children after a 
famine. 

7850. Were you ever at Allahabad ? 

No, I never was so high as Allahabad. 

7851. Have you ever heard of a school there for orphans ? 

Yes, the missionaries provide a home there, or rather near Agra. 

7852. I tefer to a school supported by the Commissioner at the station ? 

I was not aware that there was such an institution. 

7853. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Is the Government still connected in any way 
with idolatry in India ? 

Yes. 

7854. Will you state in what way ? 

It is connected with idolatry as being connected with the estates of the temples 
in Southern India. 

7856. Is there any connexion existing which you think it would be easy for the 
Government to terminate ? 

It does not fall within my province to consider whether it would he easy or not; 

I believe the Government do superintend properties belonging to the temples, 
and that they do exercise patronage in the temples in Southern India, and that 
that they do grant a sum of money still to Juggernaut, and I wonld ouly say I 
wish they would relieve themselves from these. 

7856. Lord Broughton.] The connexion with Juggernaut has altogether ceased, 
has not it ? 

No, I believe not. 

7857- Lord Wynford.] Have not the Government refused to accept any trust 
whatever with respect to heathen temples ? 

I believe there is such an Act passed, and that your Lordships pressed it; the- 
East India Company urged it, and the civil servants in India united in it; but the 
thing is not yet done. 

7858. Has not it been in some degree a subject of complaint among the Natives, 
and among others also, that the cause of education has been hindered, because, 
where the care of a temple or a trust connected with a temple has been added to 
the care of a school, the Government have, on that account, refused the charge 
altogether ? 

I never heard of the ease. 

7859. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Are the Committee to understand that you 
consider the only instance in which the Government are in any way connected 
with idolatry to be in the administration of some of the estates of the temples? 

In the administration of estates, in the patronage of the temples, and iu 
the payment to Juggernaut, which is a money payment; I may be wrong in the 
last instance, but that is my impression. 

7860. Earl of EUenborough.] You were not in India when the payment ceased 
which had been demanded from pilgrims to Gya and Juggernaut, were you? 

No. 

7861. Did you ever happen to hear that there were many more pilgrims in 
the subsequent year ? 

1 have undoubted reason to believe that the number of those pilgrims has 
decreased; and I desire, having expressed my regret at the existence of things 
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which are to be complained of, to testify, as a missionary, my dutiful acknow¬ 
ledgment of the immense advances which have been made by our Government. 

7862 . Chairman.] In what respect ? 

In the severance of the Government from those temples and pilgrim taxes, in 
the withholding military honour from those gods, and in the reduction of the 
prestige of the Government connexion with Juggernaut and many other false 
gods. ; 

7863 . Lord Stanley of Alderley.] What is the nature of the patronage which 
you state that the Government exercise in the appointments to the temples ? 

When the appointment falls vacant, instead of the priests themselves appoint¬ 
ing to those different offices, the representative of the East India Company does 
so, I believe. 

7864. To what office ? * 

To the office of priest. 

7865. Lord Elphinstone.] In what temple ? 

In the temples in Southern India; in fact, we have now only the 'remains of 
the general system which existed universally some years ago in Bombay and 
Madras, of the Government having the protection' of all the heathen temples, 
and all their property. 

7866 . Do you mean the Committee to understand, that at Madras the priests 
are still appointed by the Government officers ? 

I am under that impression. 

7867. You do not state it of your, own knowledge ? 

I do not, because 1 have not been into the Mofussil at Madras. 

7868. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Do you know of. any instances of your own 
knowledge in which a priest has been appointed by the Government ? 

I do not. , . ' , 

7869. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Have you been led to form an opinion as to 
the success of the administration of education in India by the present Govern- 

That was my immediate calling; education was the missionary duty which 
the Bishop of Calcutta designed for me, and to which I specially turned my 
attention. 

7870 . You therefore gave your best attention to the general subject of educa¬ 
tion in India? < 

I did so. 

7871. Earl of Ellenboroagh.] Were your emoluments derived from the Govern¬ 
ment, or from contributions from individuals ? 

From the endowment of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

7872 . Was that a payment from the Government? < 

No ; St. Paul’s Cathedral lias an endowment, and out of that endowment . 1 
was paid. 

7873. You were not a Chaplain in the service of the Government r 
No. 

7874. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Will you state to the Committee your impres¬ 
sion as to the efficiency of the plan of the present Government, as it. is being 
carried out, for the education of the natives of India: 

I think the Government plan is highly efficiently carried out. I visited most, 
if not all, of the large English schools in Bengal, and many of the smaller opes, 
and some of the vernacular schools of the Government, and I do unhesitatingly 
testify that my impression of their efficiency was, I think 1 may say, umversa , 

[ believe they were all in an efficient state. 

7875. From what class do they derive their pupils ? 

From the richest classes. ‘ : y 

7876. Do the Government make any provision for the education of the poorer 

d There are some vernacular schools n I except them from what I say a| to the 
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efficiency of the schools ; the Government vernacular schools are in an inefficient; 
condition, as far as I saw them. 

7877. The schools of the efficiency of which you have spoken are only calcu¬ 
lated for pupils of the higher class ? 

For pupils who learn English, and can afford to pay for doing so, and who are 
consequently exclusively of the higher class. 

7878. When you say that they are in a highly efficient condition, will you 
state to the Committee whether you have any impression as to the effect which 
the education given in them has upon the pupils ? 

I think it raises them very much in the knowledge of English literature and 
science; it makes them acquainted with the ideas of Shakespeare, and the facts 
of English history and Cambridge book-work in mathematics, in which they are 
as proficient as youths in our grammar-schools; in fact, much more so. 

78/9. Does it qualify them for employment in offices of importance under the 
Government ? , 

I believe, the Natives expect it will do so; but I think it is doing so much 
less than was expected. The Natives go to the Government School with the 
expectation of its being an access to Government employment; but I do not 
think that the Government servants who have the patronage much like an 
English taught student. 

7880. Chairman ] From what source do you derive your belief that the civil 
servants who have the patronage are disinclined to employ those who have been 
educated at the English schools ? 

From personal intercourse; one gentleman, who was Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment, told me that he offered an appointment worth 16 rupees a month to a man 
who had been a scholar in the Government College; the man refused tfie 
appointment, as being beneqth his expectations; he continued for three years, 
I think, without employment, and ultimately he inquired again of his patron, 
and obtained the same situation, the patron making that the occasion for saying 
to me that he considered the airs of these highly-taught students injurious to 
the interests of the State ; they were not willing to begin at the bottom ; they 
had scholarships perhaps of 40 rupees a month, and they were not willing to 
take situations of 16 rupees a month. 

7881. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Are those the only grounds which lead you 
to form the opinion that the civil servants of the Government are indisposed to 
give appointments to the more highly-educated Natives ? 

That was one instance. I can call to mind several civilians who have conveyed 
to me the same impression, that high-flown European education is not the best 
preparation for useful service to the State ; their expectations are as much above 
as their qualifications are below the practical standard of Government employ. 

7882. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] What is your impression of the moral effect 
of English instruction communicated chiefly by heathen teachers ? 

I think the effect is certainly evil; it does away with a great deal of the 
influence of heathen discipline. The heathen superstition exercises considerable 
control over society, and the high European education does away with that alto¬ 
gether, but does not substitute any moral principle in its place; on the con¬ 
trary, the example of the Government in not teaching the Bible, and in not 
inculcating religious principles, has a further demoralizing effect. The Natives 
say, “ If the Government put away their religion to please us, we may put away 
our truth, we may put away any principle we please if they do it.” I think the 
effect is grievously demoralising; £ think also it tends to produce evils in the 
country which the Government knows nothing about; it gives to the native 
mind that unity of opinion which before it never had; it gives to them political 
thoughts, which they get out of our European books, hut which it is impossible 
to reconcile with our position in that country, political thoughts of liberty and 
power, which would be good if they were only the result of a noble ambition of 
the natural mind for something superior, but which, when they arise without 
religious principles, produce an effect which, to my mind, is one of almost 
unmixed evil. The following are a few authorities on the moral evils of the 
present Government instruction: the Bishop of Calcutta, in a recently pub¬ 
lished letter, says, “ The Government education system is a blot upon the 
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Honourable Court’s administration, involving the most awful guilt before 
Almighty God.” The Bishop of Madras writes, “ I have long regretted and 
mourned over the Government system of education ; it is a real evil, and must 
not be permitted to continue. Is it to be endured that a Christian Government 
should absolutely exclude Christianity from their instruction, and prohibit their 
teachers from referring to it in their teachings ? The loudest voice must be 
raised against this crying evil by all that regard the best interests of India.” A 
civilian in the highest position of the service thus writes : “ All your best exer¬ 
tions, then, should be put forth to remove this great paramount defect from the 
Government scheme, viz. the absence in it of moral training or instruction ; I 
doubt if this omission do not render it, in its general influence on society, rather 
noxious than beneficial.” And an intelligent Native says, “ Natural religion 
has been carefully excluded from places of instruction, and the tree of error and 
moral depravity has been planted thereby.” 

7883. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Is it your opinion that education, unaccom¬ 
panied with instruction in the truths of Christianity, is an unmixed evil to the 
Natives of India? 

No; because our English education is unmixed with Christianity. You 
cannot wholly take Christianity out of an English education, and therefore there 
is a great deal of real Christianity imparted, though the Government pretend to 
say they teach none. I believe they teach a great deal; and it is that which 
gives us great encouragement with regard to the results’of this system of English 
education. 

7884. Lord Bishop of Oxford.} Do you mean that, while the Government 

profess to exclude direct Christian instruction, yet, in teaching the natives 
Christian literature, they incidentally convey to them a great deal of Christian 
truth ? ... 

Of course. Shakespeare, though by no means a good standard, is full of reli¬ 
gion ; it is full of the common sense principles which none but Christian men can 
recognize. Sound Protestant Bible principles, though not actually told in words, 
are there set out to advantage, and the opposite often condemned. So with Gold¬ 
smith, Abercrombie on the Mental Powers, and many other books which are 
taught in the schools, though the natives hear they are not to be proselyted, yet 
such books have undoubtedly sometimes a favourable effect in actually bringing 
them to us missionaries. 

7885. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Do you think that the natives would attend 
the schools if the truths of Christianity were taught ostensibly in the schools ? 

I am certain they would. They come to the Missionary schools; 60,000 or 
70,000 of them come there, while only 25,000 come to the Government schools; 
and we always teach the Bible in every one of the schools. 

7880. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Is not it notorious that the Missionary 
schools are entirely disconnected from the Government ? 

Yes; the natives know, though it took them a long time to persuade them of 
it, that the Government is entirely indifferent to Christianity. 

7887. Do you think the effect of your religious instruction would be such as, 
you describe it to be, if you were considered to be the agents of the Government, 
acting under their authority, and complying with their directions ? 

I think we should meet with great difficulties which we do not meet with 
now. 

7888. Earl of Ellenborongh.} You never told the natives that you were a Mis¬ 
sionary Canon of the Cathedral, did you ? 

They never asked me; they knew I was a missionary, from my Bible in my 
hand. 

7889. If they had supposed that you were connected with the Cathedral,, 
would that have interfered with your success, do you think ? 

Certainly not. * 

7890. Would not that have appeared like a connexion with the Government ? 

But the connexion should be very marked; they would not, I think, take 

notice of such a circumstance as that; it would be only in the case of the Go¬ 
vernment 
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vernment are impartial between the different religions, instead of saying they —- 

are indifferent to the Christian religion ? 

1 think myself that the Government, as a Government, though not as indivi¬ 
duals, regard themselves very much in the light of administrators, not of the 
Christian law but of the laws of India. I think there are certain difficulties in 
India which are inseparable from a Christian Government, having the adminis¬ 
tration of a heathen land. 

7892. Still, in their position, they cannot be indifferent to the wish to spread 
the doctrines of the Christian religion ? 

If I were not afraid of having my expression misunderstood, I should say 
there is more than indifference; the Government rather lean against the mis¬ 
sionaries. It is true, ostensibly the opposition to missions does not now exist; 
the missionary is now allowed admission to the country, and he is even pro¬ 
tected ; but I am certain that the Natives are aware of the fact, that the East 
India Company, as such, have no sympathy with, nothing to do with missions ; 
they take care to make the people know it. 


7893. Lord Broughton.'] Are you aware that the East India Company have an 
Established Church in India ? 

Yes. 

7894. The Natives, therefore, cannot believe that the Government of India, 
having an Established Church, and paying for that Church, and giving encou¬ 
ragement to it, are indifferent to the religion which the Established Church is 
bound to teach, and does teach ? 

The strength of the Establishment is not much to the honour of religion in 
India; and I think it appears too manifest that that act is for the advantage of 
Europeans, and not for the spread of Christianity. 

7895. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Was not there a universal belief, that in 1847 
a despatch was sent from the Court at home, forbidding the Company’s servants, 
directly or indirectly, either in their public or their private acts, to help forward 
the cause of missions ? 

I was resident in Calcutta at the time the matter became notorious in the 
public papers, and in conversation among Europeans. 

7896. Such a belief existed generally ? 

So generally, that on the anniversary meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society, the civilians (and we had veiy many civilians who support missions) 
absented themselves from the platform. A merchant took the chair, and gave 
as a reason for his presence in the chair,, where a member of the Council used 
ordinarily to sit, that it was thought better to bow while the wave passed over 
them, and that if they were quiet, and the Company’s servants did not appear, 
the law would not be put into operation; that law being said to be this, that no 
covenanted servant of the Company should assist, directly or indirectly, in mis¬ 
sion work, and refusing to recognize any distinction between acts done in his 
private and his public capacity. It is called the Gagging Despatch; but I 
believe it has been much exaggerated, and perhaps, if we saw the paper itself, 
we should find it very different from that which has been represented concern¬ 
ing it. 

7897. Lord Moriteagle of Brandon.] Supposing the Government connected 
themselves with the missions with which you have been associated, what effect 
would he produced upon your labours; would they be much more efficient, or 
less so if you were recognized as a Government servant? 

I think hitherto the opposite cause has worked well; but I have such confi¬ 
dence that God is doing wonders in India, that I believe if the Government were 
to give its sanction now wisely to Christian missions, that would work well also. 

7898. Having regard to your own experience, should you expect greater suc¬ 
cess in the mission with which you are connected, if you were known and recog- 
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nized. as a Government servant, instead of being an independent Christian, acting 
upon your private motives of charity and duty ? 

I very much prefer my present position. 

7890. You think that it is more efficient, and renders you more capable of 
extending religious knowledge ? 

I think so ; missions must be a voluntary work, and I think they do best 
when they are free 1 from the entanglements of the Government; but still Govern¬ 
ment has to fulfil its duty to God and the people in the matter 

7900. Lord Bishop of Oxford. ] To return to the subject of education; does 
the Government give any other assistance to the education of the lovter orders 
of Hindoos than that which you have mentioned ? 

They do in a slight degree; in the North-Western Provinces the Governor is 
carrying out the system of village schools, I believe. 

7901. When we took possession of India, we found a certain amount of edu¬ 
cation very widely spread through the country, did we not ? 

Very widely. ■. ■ i •; - is'; 

7902. Have we in any way taken that Up, and erigftifted it upon our owri 

system ? 

We have not, that I know of. 

7903. Is it your impression, from what you have observed, that a union of 
the two stbfems might have taken pla.ce with great effect ? 

I think it might, if the Government had entered into the subject of education 
as they ought, to have done ; biit I think its present puny efforts could have 
had but little effect if they had been employed in any way ? I think, if the Go¬ 
vernment had spent a vast sum of money, such as would irifluence the immense 
multitudes of the population, they thereby might have greatly improved the 
indigenous education of the country, which is exceedingly extensive. 

7904. is it your impression that far too little has been laid out, considering 
the sums received by the Government, upon the education of the people ? 

It is their great omission. India was an inquiring, educated country, i am 
inclined to think that there is no country in the world where so many people 
know their A B C, and can understand a bazaar account as India. As there is 
certainly an open door for missions, so there was an open door for the Govern¬ 
ment to do good in the way of education. 

7905. Is it your impression that it wa's necessary to exclude the teaching of 

the Bible from the schools which the Government aided . J m 

I am certain it was riot necessary. 

7906. Do you think that the admission of the Bible freely into them would 
have alarmed the native mind ? 

I am sure they would have eared as little for the Bible in its religious character 
as we do for Homer. 

7907- You therefore believe that, with perfect safety, it might have been 
introduced into the Government schools ? 

I am certain it might. I am disposed to think, at the present moment, there 
is not much, if any, difference of opinion, on the subject. The following is the pub¬ 
lished opinion of Mr. J. Kerr, M. A., Principal of Hooglily College, and before that 
Principal of the Hindoo College, Calcutta“ The question of introducing the 
Bible as a class-book appears to turn upon another question, viz,, whether such a 
measure would be acceptable, or at least not positively unacceptable;, to the natives. 
All that I have observed, from personal intercourse with the students, leads me 
to believe that the 'introduction of the Bible, in a quiet arid unostentatious mari¬ 
ner, would, in the present day, create very little alarm. The more intelligent 
students would view it with satisfaction, and welcome it as a new means of im¬ 
provement. But would not the parents be alarmed and dissatisfied? The 
parents, if left to themselves, would look on with a feeling of indifference. Few 
of them would be aware of the change, or feel any interest in it, 'ufilessj pains 
were taken to excite their prejudices. By introducing religious instruction, two 
objects would lie gained, to which the Government might lend its support with¬ 
out being blamed for an undue desire to propagate the Gospel. First, the stu- 
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xlents would be supplied with the means of forming a correct estimate of the 
Christian religion, which has exercised such an undeniable influence upon the pro- 
' grass of society. Secondly, the introduction of religious instruction in a suitable 
manner might be expected to improve the moral character of the students.” 
I believe the opinion as to the fear, of the Bible was an English one, resulting from 
the objections which Papists have to it,, and the people thought the Hindoos 
would have the same. 1 lie fact is, the Hindoos despise our Bible; they do not 
believe it is the power of God to upset their whole system ; when they do, then 
I believe they will try to keep it out of the schools if they can. 

7908. The position which the Government has adopted in regard to education 
is that of neutrality, is not it ? 

Yes; they used to say so. 

7909. Do yon think that neutrality is really possible in such a case ? 

I have already said that it is not; for I believe they sometimes actually help 
us missionaries, and that certainly is not their avowed object. 

7910. Do you think that the almost enforced uniformity of system, as regards- 
education in the different Presidencies in India, is a great evil ? 

I think it hinders our improvement. 

7911. Will you point out to the Committee the way in which you think it acts 
so as to hinder improvement in education ? 

I feel that the Calcutta system is not a system which has the confidence of 
the civilians and the people generally in India. It was imported: it was the 
English national system imported into India, and entrusted successively to the 
hands, not of the Government servants, but of London lawyers. Y ou will find 
that most of those who have developed the Calcutta system of education have 
been gentlemen of mighty minds undoubtedly, but sent out from this country to 
do so, and not servants of the Company ; and that, consequently, the system of 
education in Calcutta, which has been forced into its present efficiency, and 
been thrust on Madras, Bombay and the North-Western Provinces, lias hin¬ 
dered their improvement: the thing is stereotyped. There is no vitality. I 
think it the different Presidencies were allowed to do that which the leading 
Government servants thought best to do for education, you would see the North¬ 
western Provinces Striking out an immense system'of village schools. At 
Bombay you would see the Government trying the system of high literary and 
good vernacular schools. At Madras you would see them carrying out. the 
system of Sir Thomas Monro and Lord Tweeddale, which, in my opinion, is far 
preferable to any other, namely, the system of village vernacular schools, with 
large provincial schools, and a far lower standard of English literature, the 
Scriptures being allowed to those who choose to read them ; and a grant in aid 
as lately proposed by Sir H. Pottinger to all efficient schools not connected with 
Government 

7912. Has not the result of the system of education in Madras, as far as it 
has been allowed to be carried, shown that such would be the case ? 

It has hitherto shown nothing: it appears, as far as we can know the secrets- 
of the Government, that they, the Madras Government, will not adopt the 
Bengal system of education, and they are not suffered to adopt any thing else. 
Therefore the money at Madras has been accumulating till they have funds to 
the amount of 100,000/., and an income of 10,000 /. a year, out of which income 
they only spend 3,000 /. in educating 200 boys. 

7913. Lord. Elphinstone.} Who is it that will not adopt the Government 
system at Madras ? 

Those who have the disposal of the 10,000 /. a year. 

7914. Who are they ? 

I presume the Governor in Council. The money is there ; and the only result 
is, that 200 youths are educated in a very efficient way. 

7915. Lord Broughton.] When you say the Governor in Council, do you 
mean the present Governor in Council, or are. you speaking of the Government 
of Madras generally ? 

My impression is, from what we can see, that the Governor in Council and 
the preceding Governors, both Lord Tweeddale and Lord Elpbinstone, have hit 
(20.40.) Qt q upon 
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upon the best system of education; but that system of education has never been 
carried out: the reason that it has not been carried out I believe to be some ob¬ 
stacle, which is not apparent, the impression being that they are told if you do 
not do as they do in Calcutta, you must not do anything. 

7916. Do you attribute this neglect to carry out that plan of education to the 

present Government of Madras, or to the general system which has prevailed for 
some time at the Presidency ? ‘ 

From what I know of the present Governor’s published sentiments, and those 
of his colleagues in office, and from what I know of Lord Tweeddale’s and Lord 
EipHihstone’s published sentiments, I cannot attribute it to them, because I know 
they have hit upon a scheme which is far preferable to any other scheme, but 
they have not developed their plan: I cannot tell with whom the impediment 
rests ; but I know that the present Governor has promulgated the following plan: 
he wishes to have central provincial schools, and an extensive system of village 
vernacular schools ; and he thinks it right to give to the missionary schools, of 
which he speaks in high commendation, a portion of the funds which are at the 
disposal of the State for public education. The Governor has expressed those 
sentiments publicly, and I believe that plan to be best 5 but 1 am quite prepared 
to hear that in three years more nothing shall have been done. 

7917. As far as the orders of the Government go, you think they have been 

what they ought to be, only they are not carried into effect ? , 

And they have not been'so for 30 years past: I understand that one reason 
the orders have not been carried out is, that they are told you must not intro¬ 
duce the Bible. 

7918. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Lord Tweeddale desired to introduce the Bible 

into the schools at Madras, did not he ? ; y 

His minute was said to contain that paragraph. I think the form of his wish 
wAs this—and I think it was indicative of great penetration and knowledge of 
the subject—that he would wish the Bible to be introduced into the Government 
schools] but only on the condition that, it was introduced into all the Govern¬ 
ment schools as'a matter of course, implying that what he wished to do in 
Madras was perfectly feasible, and would be feasible in every other school in 
India ; 1 understood that that was the force of Lord Tweeddale’s minute. 

7919. Are you able to inform the Committee what is the efficiency of the pre¬ 

sent ecclesiastical provision for the diffusion of Christian spiritual instruction in 
India? ■ ' " . " 1 " ...' 

I am. 

7920. Will you inform the Committee what is the strength of what may be 
termed the ecclesiastical staff in the country ? 

There are 3 Bishops, and 40 Chaplains, and 80 Assistant Chaplains. 

7921. Is it possible, in your judgment, for any man really to overlook such 
a diocese as the diocese of Calcutta, at present reaching from the Vale of Cash- 
mere, in the north-west, to the Island of Singapore, in the south-east . J 

Y our Lordships are quite able to see that that is not within reach of the powers 
of one man; it is a diocese of 2,000 or 3,000 miles long. 

7922. What new Bishoprics do you think it would be most needful at present 
to establish r 

The threefold Conference of the Propagation of the Gospel, the Christian 
Knowledge, anti tlie Church Missionary Societies have presented Addresses to the 
Prime Minister, and have suggested an increase of the Episcopate in the IN ortii- 
West and Tinnevelly, I think. The Bishop ol Calcutta, the Bishop of Bombay, 
and the Bishop and Clergy of Madras, have all pressed that the Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta should be relieved of part, of his diocese. The following are the resolutions 
of the above three-fold conference“That it is advisable— 1 . To press for an 
increase of the Episcopate in India: 2. To represent the necessity of an increased 
number of Chaplains and Assistant Chaplains; and to ask for grants ip lid 
towards the support of clergymen in the smaller English stations where there is 
no Chaplain or Assistant Chaplain : 3. To recommend the appointment of Native 
Sub-assistant Chaplains, as already recommended by the Bishop of Calcutta, tq 
minister to Native Christians connected with the Honourable Company’s service y 
4. To point out the importance of increased means and an improved system of 

education 
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education in India, and to call attention to the especial claims of the mkfrer 
classes of Europeans and East Indians connected with the public service Tn 


The Rev. 

* — -«v»*«vwou. vtxi/aa w«v puuuu stirviue. m Kwhc* M>A, 

' mferei f e niore especially to the subject of education, the followma; resolutions * ~ « 
™ adopted— l . That the object for which a. yearly sum for educational pur- l9 * * uly i85S * 
poses is set apart by the East I ndia Government is to promote good aeneral edu¬ 
cation to be ascertained on the report of their inspectors, among all classes of 
the inhabitants of India: 2 . That every school, in which such general instruc¬ 
tion as shall reach the standard prescribed by the competent authorities be con¬ 
veyed, is entitled to share in the benefit of the Government grant: 3 . That any 
regulation or usage, which prevents the admission of the Holy Scriptures into 
s chools and Colleges supported by Government, should be discontinued: 4 That 
the conference desires to submit for consideration the importance of using every 
effort to ameliorate the condition of society in India; and especially of discounte¬ 
nancing such inhuman and demoralizing customs as are unhappily still too pre¬ 
valent in that countrv.” J F 

7923. Earl of Ellenborongh.} The Bishop of Calcutta does not wish to lose 
Singapore, does he r 

That is not stated in his letter, 

7924. He would not wish it, would he ? 

I think he would. 

7925. Do not you think he would like to have some place which would ensure 
to him a sea voyage ? 

1 do not : 1 believe if there is a man living who does not consider himself in 
the performance of his duty, it is the Bishop of Calcutta. 

7926. A man's health would suffer very much if lie were always confined to 

It wf S r 0 ™ CeS T£ ld n0 * it; could a °y Bishop live who was confined to 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal for a number of years? 

!md cMianS " high ,msM " nhw ; h «*+ bfc 

'idecmate Do Y ou consider the number of Chaplains at all 

^tried in India? ° f % mr7mt * of the Campany and other Europeans 

ve^few ! 117 n<>t 5 thC Europeans are very mucb distributed, and the Chaplains 

bmMge ’ a " yfacts " Uch * hOTtte “- 
rfiferred 1 ^ ^ ° PP ° rtunity of observing, on the tour to which I have already 

7929. Will you state to the Committee any facts which will illustrate your 

opinion r - 

* % tour r led ™ up tbe Ganges first, where I met Her Majesty’s 86 th Royal Irish 
Lusileers, Lord Gough s regiment; there was an epidemic raging among them 
and I found 400 men reduced to nearly 300, 96 or 97 being in hospital; ?n their 
position there was no spiritual pastor. From Rajmahal down to Noacolli which 
is at the mouth of the river, taking the whole length of the river, with all the 
towns which did the whole river downwards, there was not a single Chaplain, 
the Chaplain of Dacca happened to be absent. 

7930. Earl of Ellenborongh.-] If there had been a Chaplain at any one of those 
would’he } ^ riVer,he W0UW ° nIy hare had three P ersons for bis congregation. 

He would not probably have had more than 30 at the smaller ones. 

7931. Where would he find a congregation of 30 j? 

Among the civilians and public servants. 

7932. There are not 30 civilians at any one of those stations, are there ? 

I believe that 30 is generally under the mark ; [ think the East Indian clerks 
m the offices, and the Europeans, inhabitants in the neighbourhood, would 
amount to far more than 30 m most of them; in the larger stations the number 
would be more like 70. 

40 -) Q Q 2 7933 . At 
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7933. At such a station as Bubna would there be East Indians acting as clerks 
t.h« office } * 


W . Keane, Al.A. j n the office : 


' • ■ ' All vUv' ViUV-V' • ‘ ' 

rr~ „ This is the smallest: station, and I think a Chaplain would have a congregation, 

^ 1 "v J-3-- nofc including children, of 25 or 30. I may be wrong. There is a school there. 

7934. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Was there a Chaplain in the Cabool army ? 
Kaye’s history of that expedition, I believe, informs us, that with 17,000 

people in that army there was no Christian clergyman, 

7935. Earl of Ellenborough^] Sir William Nott had a clergyman at Candahar, 

Mr. Allen, and there was a Chaplain with Lord Cough ? mb 1 

I think that error will never happen again. I do not think these defects arise 
from any misappropriation of the Chaplains, hut I think it is caused by the 
extreme paucity of them. 

7930. Lord Bishop of O.v/ord.] Do you think the qualifications of the Chaplains 
employed in India are all that they ought to be ? . 

I wish much to suggest that the Chaplains should he required to learn the native 
languages. 1 believe they are at present the only covenanted Europeans who are 
not required to learn them. Military men; civilians and medical men mu^t all learn 
the native languages, and the lack of the knowledge of those native languages on 

the part of a Chaplain renders him, in many respects, an inefficient public servant 
compared with the noble servants which every other branch of the Company’s 
Service produces. This subject lias already been inquired into, as will be seen by 
the following passage from Minutes on East Indian Affairs, House of Commons, 
i 832 : “ From .a very early period of time, the charge of instructing the Natives 
of India devolved principally on the Company’s Chaplains. To excite them to the, 
diligent performance of this branch of their duty, the local governments (acting 
underthe orders of the Court of Directors,and under theauthority of the Company’s 
charter), Occasionally granted to them gratuities for special services rendered in 
the performance of this duty.” ‘‘ The authority of the Company’s charter,” above 
alluded to, is, probably, the following paragraph in the second East India Com¬ 
pany’s charter, dated 5th September 1698, and which has never been repealed 
or annulled, as far as I know, by later authority: “ And we do further will and 
appoint, that bll such ministers as shall be sent to reside in India as aforesaid, 
shall be obliged to learn, within one year after their arrival, the Portuguese 
language ; and shall apply themselves to learn the native language of the country 
where they shall reside, the better to enable them to instruct the Gentoos, that 
shall be the servants or slaves of the same Company, or their agents, in. the Pro¬ 
testant religion,” v 

7937- Are they paid upon a like sqale with the civil tservaiits of the Company ? 
No; that is one disadvantage of their position, that they have the position of 
civil serv ants with military salaries and allowances, and are constantly placed in 
small stations with considerable expenses, but they seldom have the advantages 
which are possessed by military servants of barrack-rooms, &c., and they have not 
an opportunity of getting staff appointments. 

7938. Earl of Ellenborough .] Although they are not paid at so high a rate as 
civilians in India, they are much better paid than clergymen are in this country. 

are they not? . 

I think a Chaplain is the worst pmd covenanted servant in the hast indies. 

7939. Lord Bishop of O.rford.] You are not a Chaplain yourself t 
No. 

7940. Earl of Harrowby.] Is not he better paid than the missionaries are: 

under the various Societies ? , 

I am prepared to state that a missionary is a more independent man, genei ally 
speaking. The missionary has not the same claims upon him to expend money, 
and he has all his wants supplied by the Society, much the same as a child 


paid, and has his wire sent home aria mamuuueu t hcic, n one ** *« , w 7:."; 
are provided with education at home, and every other necessary expense winch 
the missionary incurs in his cause is provided for him; hut the Chaplain has 
himself to meet a great many of those claims, and yet he is really v ery badly, 

paid; 
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•paid; and I think theii’ constant and reiterated appeals to Government on this 
head are warranted. 

7941. Earl of Ellenborough.'] Gan' yofi sfat'e what the salary- of a full eiian- 

lainisr ' J"* ot-'xu * 1 

Eight hundred rupees a month. • 

7942. About 1,000/. a year? 

Not quite. But the appointments ought not to be called full chaplaincies ; 
aecording to the letter of the Bishop of Calcutta, an assistant chaplain may never 
get a full chaplaincy ; he is more likely to be entitled to his pension than his 
full chaplaincy. 

7943. Lord Bishop "of ''Oxford. ] Will you explain to the Committee the altera¬ 
tions which have been made, which produce the results you now spefik of? 

An assistant, chaplain, at the end of 17 years, is entitled to a pension ; he is 
likely to get within one or two years of that period of 17 years before the man at 
the bottom of the list of assistant chaplains gets to the bottom of the list of 
full chaplains. This has been caused by reducing the number of full chap¬ 
lains, to provide salaries for the employment ol a greater number of assistant 
chaplains. '-■•vij i.hb . s, p, 

7944. Earl of Elknborough,] He retires with the pension of a major at the end 
of 17 years, dpes not he ? 

I do not know ; I think not so mueM. 


7945. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Does not this deficiency of chaplains, as you 
consider-it, lead to the injury of what may be called the local church in India) 
it leads, I think, to a very different set of men going out as chaplains com* 
pared with those who used to go out 50 years ago, when they were better paid, 
such as Brown, Martyn, Buchanan, Thomason and Come. I mean by this no 
reflection on my brethren in the ministry ; but who would think of now’ offering 
to a Martyn or Cotterill (both Cambridge senior wranglers) an office of 500 
rupees a month, less than a pilot’s salary, with the position and liabilities of 
a Company’s chaplain, and for the prospect, if life be spared for 15 or 17 years, 
to have the choice of 800 rupees a month, or a pension of less than a third of 
the salary. The higher motive of missionary usefulness in a heathen land, 
which would Call forth the ablest men, is not now put before the chaplain. I 
also think our two Bishops’ salaries of 2,400/. too small, placed as they are by’ 
the patent of office in the same class with members of the civil, military and 
legal professions, with official salaries of from 5,000 1. to 7,000 l. a year. ’ The 
increase of the episcopate was effected on the same principle as the increase 
of the chaplains, by the reduction of existing salaries. Concurrent with the 
creation of the diocese of Madras and Bombay, Was the reduction of the re¬ 
spective Archdeacons’ salaries of thesb places, from 2,000/. to 300/. a year. 
And these Archdeacons’ salaries are now added to chaplains in full employ. 
The ecclesiastical establishment seems paid too little, or all the other services 
far too much. 

7946. Does not it, lead to their being dbliged to seek their livelihood in 
posts which otherwise might be filled by a native or indigenous ministry, sup¬ 
ported oh the spot r 

I think the East India Company’s chaplaifis eke out some additional income 
by fees, and by occasionally holding offices as the heads of military schools, 
and officiating at hospitals; I think all that money ought to be expended in 
providing a local clergy on the spot. I long to see India do something her- 
self to perpetuate religious principles among the people. I flunk ’there are 
•ample opportunities for a local church. 

7947- How many churches are there in Calcutta now r 

Seven. 

/948. IIow are they served ? 

By 10 or 12 chaplains, except one c 

7940. If they were not served by chaplains, but, the chaplains were sent to 
places where, in consequence of there being fewer Europeans, there are no 
means of supporting a local ministry, might not those churches be served by 
clergymen whose support was derived from the Christian population there? 

(20. 40 .) Q q 3 That 
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That, is a scheme which I myself fully acquiesce in. I think the chaplains 
ought to go to places where the Company’s servants exclusively reside, and 
that those large town congregations should be provided with clergymen paid 
by themselves; the fees are large, and in some instances endowments exist, 
or could be found. Ministers’ money could be subscribed, and pew rents 


<SL 


are. taken, I think, in all or most of the churches in Calcutta. 


7950. Lord Elphinstone.] By whom are the pew rents received? \ 

I do not know what becomes of the pew rents, except that I am sure they 
are justly disposed of; they are received by the Government servants, pro¬ 
bably, to*maintain the singers and the organist, and the pew openers, and soon. 

7951. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'} Among those churches is there the new cathe¬ 
dral built by the Bishop ?- ' 

Yes. - : 


7952. Was not the sum of 90,000/. subscribed for the building and endow¬ 
ment of that cathedral ? 

The Bishop had calculated upon that amount. 


7953. Was not he led to indulge hopes, that he would have a charter, to 
enable him to found his canonries upon a firm footing ? 

I was brought out to India upon that expectation. W hen 1 received my 
appointment, the. Bishop told me that Lord Ripon had for some years enter, 
taineri the plan, and that he and the late Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London had concurred in its feasibility; and on the strength of the 
Bishop’s plans he collected the sum of 50,000 /. for the building. But perhaps 
your Lordships will allow me to read the Bishop of Calcutta s ownwords upou 
this subject. This is an extract from the Bishop’s Report oi St. I auls Cathedra . 
“ The Bishop fully expected a Charter of Incorporation to have been granted 
him when he had succeeded in raising the necessary funds. The Primate, the 
Bishop of London, the Premier, and the President of the Board of Control, ccm- 
curred in approving and recommending it. Difficulties, however, chiefly-, rom 
its novelty, arose on the part of the Honourable Court, who submitted that, 
during their own charter such an incorporated body as a Cathedral Chapter 
could not be formed without their consent. The Bishop, however, expects those 
obstacles to be soon overcome. Ilis circular of June 1839, and the terms -ho 
used in laying the first stone, plainly proposed the erection of a cathedral! Which 
involves a chapter of cathedral canons, to guard and manage in a safe and legal 

manner the property committed to them, ami to protect the sacred structure. 

After the sum of above 80,000?. has been raised, 50,000/. for the buildings and 
30,000 /. for the Endowment Fund, the Bishop cannot contemplate any con- 
tinned refusal of the charter.” f 


7954. Lord Broughton .) What is the date of that pamphlet ? 

1847. 

7955. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Has that charter still been withheld? 

Yes. ’ - 


7956. Have any reasons been made public for the withholding of if t 

No. . idSis 


7957 . Is it generally known or understood what the objection to its being 

^Thefieve it is one of the old-fashioned notions which prevail m this country, 
like the question as to the Bible in the schools, that it would be dangerous to 
let the missionaries have any latitude. 


7958. Lord Broughton.] Would such a notion interfere in any way with the 
erection of this cathedral establishment ? , . , ,, 

Yes, because the cathedral canon was a missionary. Swords IjtocVfte 
Bishop used in laying the first stone are these: “ In the name of die lather, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, one God blessed for ever, I lay this foundation 
stone of the Cathedral Umreh of St. Paul’s, Calcutta, designed for a body o(, 
devout and learned clergy to conduct the worship oi Almighty God there . 11 , 
according to the doctrine and discipline of the Apostolic Protestant Church of 
England and Ireland, and to unite with these duties the functions of lecturers, 
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oil the evidences of the truth of Christianity, find posters orid teochei's amongst 
the Heathen and Mahomedan population.” 

7959. Lord Bishop' of Oxford."} Do you think the grant of a charter to the 
cathedral at Calcutta is an important object ? 

Yes, indeed I do. 

7960. Will you state why you think so ? 

I think of itself the income which has been voluntarily contributed indicates 
the importance of the object, and I think it is but the first of many similar 
locally endowed institutions, which will spring up if the same protection is 
afforded to them, which I believe would be afforded to any other society for any 
temporal object. 1 think also the system is well and wisely devised for Chris¬ 
tianizing India. I think in such a diocese as Calcutta, it is important that the 
Bishop should have a body of learned men who would be able to fill up the 
places .of . sick missionaries to go and visit the schools, to influence the leading 
Europeans in the country, and in every way to supply the missionary exigen¬ 
cies of the Church in a heathen land. ' * 

7961. Will you state to the Committee why a charter was needed to give it 
that character, and enable it to discharge those duties ? 

I believe the Bishop desired a charter for that purpose, and that, before he 
died, he might see his devout objects confirmed and protected by law. To this 
cathedral his Lordship himself gave above 22,000/. The East India Company 
gave iff,0007., and our Gracious Sovereign gave a superb sendee of communion 
plate. 

/ 962. Lord TOphinstone.] Would not they be protected and secured by law 
without a charter ? , 

ISo, not by law. There was a large income of 30,000 L : the Bishop intended 
to add the Begum Sumroo’s fund, which is, probably, 15,000/. more; that 
makes 45,000/. His Lordship also intended to collect, and would have done so 
before this, 15,000/. more, so as to make the whole endowment 60,000/., to 
winch it was limited. 

7963. What additional security would be derived from the charter ? 

At present the funds are in the hands of two c:r officio trustees, who are con¬ 
stantly absent and changing. If there were a charter, the money would be in 
the hands of a more corporate and larger body permanently on the spot. 
Another advantage is, that the cathedral scheme is essentially connected with 
the charter. Till there is some political sanction, we cannot entertain the idea 
of a, cathedral chapter, such as our Church in its connexion with the State in 
tins country gives to us. 

7964. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] You could not by law create the office of 
Canon in the cathedral without the sanction of a charter, could you? 

That is a question rather for your Lordships to decide. In all public bodies 
it is desirable. The Serampore College has a charter conferred by the Sovereign, 
and continued by the East India Company. 

7965. Earl of Uarro’wlnj .] You would by that means have a security for per¬ 
petual succession, which you could not have without a charter ? 

My impression is that there is not any security without a charter. If it had 
not been for the going out of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, I understand a charter 
wonid have been granted : indeed I have seen the drafts of the intended charter, 
winch had, I believe, been passed through the offices of the Queen’s Govern¬ 
ment, and had received'their approval; and as the corporation was formed by a 
patent, we were on the point of obtaining a patent, without any discussion on 
the. subject. 

7966. Lord Bishop of Oxford] You mentioned that there had been certain 
improvements effected since the last charter ; has not a great deal been done to 
put a stop to the existence of slavery in India ? 

1 es, a very little effort did it; it was almost like an accident; so much so, 
that we missionaries refused to acknowledge it was done. ’ 

7967. Earl of FJlenborough .] There was a law passed for the purpose, was not 
there ? 

(20.40. j qq 4 I do 
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I do not know the minute circumstances of the case, but I believe the thing 
was done in a most, singular and remarkable way, so as to indicate the impossi¬ 
bility of retaining slavery consistently with any single human right.. My impres¬ 
sion is, that the only thing that the Government has done has been to permit slave 
testimony to be received for what it is worth. I believe the Government deci¬ 
sion was to that effect; and the . fact of the testimony of a slave being made 
legal had the effect of upsetting the whole system, so that there is not such a 
thing as. slavery thought of now, nor was there any resistance to the passing of 
the Act. It is one of the marvellous instances of what God himself is doing, by 
means of our country, in India. 

7968. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Did not Lord Ilardinge, without any difficulty, 
put a stop to the progress of public works on the Sunday ? 

We have very great reason to be thankful that he did; it did not cause the 
slightest discussion or trouble. ‘ 

7969. Did not Lord Hardinge, with the same facility, do away with the virtual 
sentence of outlawry upon converts, which had previously existed ? 

That was an act" which did great honour to the present Governor-general, 
Lord Dalhousie. ■ 

7970 . Do not you infer, from all those circumstances, that the Government 
might, with great safety, be bolder than it has often been in doing away with 
the abuses of heathendom in India ? 

I think so. I think, when we see that perhaps 800,000 slaves were emanci¬ 
pated by a stroke of the pen, and the widows of India freed from suttee by the 
wish of the good Governor-general, we may readily infer that such is the case. 
We were told at the time that the Government would upset the whole country 
if it touched those practices; but the result was, that the moment it touched 
them, they fell to pieces. I do not know any instance of a humane act of the 
Government creating any really serious outburst among the people. 

7971. Will you state the nature of missionary efforts in India at present ? ■ 

Our missionary efforts are threefold; itinerating, as I have described myselt 

as doing, going merely into the villages preaching, and leaving a Gospel; 
secondly, evangelizing the neighbourhood, settling down, as we are obliged to 
do, during the hot weather, and evangelizing in the neighbouring villages; and 
thirdly, and I am sorry to say this is the great work of missions now, exercising 
pastoral care of the Christians who come to us : they have so multiplied now, 
that la large numbejr of our missionaries are really pastors ; besides these, the 
great work of Christian education is strictly missionary. .t . 

7972. What is the present extent of missionary operations in India ? 

The number of missionaries connected with all our Protestant denominations 
(and we really are one in India) is about 400 clergymen; I speak of missionary 
ministers; besides that, we have some 1,600 Natives employed as agents, who 
have been trained by ourselves, and who are carrying on the work very effi¬ 
ciently under our own eye. 

7973. Very few of those are in the ministry, are they r 

I think between 20 and 30. 

7974. The great body are catechists and school teachers r 

The general name would be preachers and school teachers. The following 
extract from the “ Calcutta Review” is a full digest of the results of the mission: 
“ At the close of 1850, 50 years after the modern English and American Socie¬ 
ties had begun their labours in Hindustan, and 30 years since they have been' 
carried on in full efficiency, the stations at which the Gospel is preached in 
India and Ceylon are 260 in number, and engage the services of 403 mission¬ 
aries, belonging to 22 missionary societies; of these missionaries 22 are ordained 
Natives. Assisted by 551 Native preachers, they proclaim the word of God in 
the bazaars and markets, not only at their several stations, but in the districts 
around them. They have thus spread far and wide the doctrines of Christianity. 

• and have made a considerable impression, even upon the unconverted popula¬ 
tion. They have founded 309 native churches, containing 17,356 members or 
communicants; these church members form the nucleus of a Native Christian 
community, comprising 103,000 individuals, who regularly enjoy the blessings 

of 
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of Bible instruction, both for young ancl old. The efforts of missionaries in 

the. caijse of ’^duca^ioii.firie now,directed to tjjf 5 day-^cKools, in which 83,700 _ 

boys are instructed through the medium of their own vernacular language ; to 19 th July 1853 . 

78 *hoarding-schools, containing 1,992 hoys; chiefly Christian, who reside upon -— 

the missionaries’ premises, anti are trained up under their eye; and to 128 dayr 
schools, with 14,000 boys and students, receiving a sound Scriptural education, 
through the medium of the English language. Their efforts in female educa¬ 
tion embrace 354 day-schools, with 11,500 girls, and 91 hoarding-schools, with 
2,450 girls, taught almost exclusively in the vernacular languages. The Bible 
has been wholly translated into 10 languages, and the New Testament into five 
others, not reckoning the Serampore versions. In these 10 languages a con¬ 
siderable Christian literature has been produced, including from 20 to 50 tracts, 
suitable for distribution among the Hindu and Musalman population. Mission¬ 
aries have also established and now maintain 25 printing establishments. While 
preaching the Gospel regularly in the numerous tongues of India, they maintain 
English services in 59 chapels for the edification of our own countrymen. The 
total cost, of this vast missionary agency during the year 1850, amounted to 
187 , 000 /., of which 33,500/. were contributed in India, not by the Native 
Christian community, but by Europeans.” 

7 , 975 . What is the native estimate of those missionary efforts r 

T t hink that we are the most popular men in India. The missionaries have 
now been a long time in the country; we live among the people, arid we speak 
thep- language best; they see us pass the whole of our lives devoted to their 
interests, and without any increase in our salary: a man who has been for 30 
years a missionary has only the sjpae salary which he had whqn he landed. 


Earl oi FJienboroitgh.] What amount is that? 

In the Church Missionary Society, and I think it is the same in most other 
Protestant Sodietidsj it is 135 rupees a month for the missionary, 40 rupees a 
month more for hifc wife; 12 rupees more for each child, 12 rupees for his tra¬ 
veling expenses, and 12 rupees for his native pundit. 

7977- How r much does that amount to altogether? 

It depends upon circumstances, such as the number of the missionary’s, 
children. ; ' v ;: : ' ::f /' ' ; T,;'" ,J 1 ' C "°' ; 

7978. Lord. Bishop of Oxford.} Have the effects produced by those missions 
been at, all proportionate to the great talents, labour, zeal and cost of their col¬ 
lective machinery ? 

My first impression on going to the country was very serious disappointment; 
hut on leaving the country, my impression was one of great thankfulness to 
Almighty God; and the more I have meditated upon the subject, the more 
manifest does it appear to me that in spite of every difficulty, and by the very 
means of the difficulties which we felt, God is hastening on the glorious work 
for which alone he sent us to India, which is to make the Gospel known to the 
poor heathen. ♦ 

7979. Do you believe that with more concert and more organisation a more 
effective system might have been introduced than has yet been tried r 

No ; I think it would do us harm; I like to have the missionary very much 
unhampered ; I think the missionary is even anterior to much, organization. 

7980. Was your principal object, in the tour to which you hare alluded, to 
make yourself acquainted with the districts through which you travelled, or 
merely to preach the Gospel at the different places which you visited? 

poth, but chiefly to preach the Gospel. I consider that itinerating is a very 
important work in India. A very considerable impression is produced upon the 
people in the country by the sight of an Englishman, with his white jacket, and 
his holy hook in Ids hand, coming into the village, and talking lovingly to the 
people, and telling them about the love of God to them; and how if they coifie 
to .Jesus Christ, God will save them for ever. Those people go home to their 
villages iii every direction, and say they have seetl the “ good news man y that 
is the name we sometiihes have, “ Gospel men.” They say, “ We have seen the 
good news men.” 

7981. Do you think that a greater amount of instruction is given, and inqre 
desire for an acquaintance with religion excited, by taking a more limited 

(20.40.) It r circuit, 
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circuit, and repeating yoar visit, in order to instruct any person who may hav< 
felt some curiosity in respect to what he has heard from you ? 

Two different results occur from each course. One spreads a general know¬ 
ledge of Christianity, as a proselyting religion, and as giving salvation; and the 
other evangelizes and influences more certainly the villages immediately near 
the missionary; and from this second result, unquestionably, we have more 
immediate fruit. 

7082. Earl of Harrowby.} Do vou think it best to combine the two ? 

Yes. 

7983. Lord Wharncliffe .] You said that although you felt great disappoint¬ 
ment upon your first arrival in India, the ultimate impression upon your mtnrl 
was, that conversion was making great progress ? 

Yes. : ; 

7984. Will you state to the Committee what were the facts which came under 
your observation, and which produced that impression ? 

Thirty years ago, a missionary, Henry Martyn, had to give pice to the beg¬ 
gars to come and hear him preach. Chamberlayne used to be told, “ No one 
will listen to you; what is the use of your preaching ?” The answer was to this 
effect: “ We are burning the jungle; by and by people will come, and then we 
may sow.” That was the state of things SO years ago. Now we are sowing the 
seed ; wherever the missionary goes he collects a crowd; therefore the impres¬ 
sion of the country now is favourable to missionaries. There is a spirit of 
curiosity to know what, this hook is, and what this religion is which has made us 
a nation so mighty and so successful in arms, and so united, wise and wealthy. 
I do think that even the exclusion of the Bible from the Government schools 
has a tendency to make the people still more curious to know what this book 
is, and what its teachers are. Then another impressive fact is, the multitude of 

converts, which amount to 100 ,000. 

7986. In what district of the country ? 1 

Throughout the whole of the country, under the various Protestant denomi¬ 
nations, we have very considerably above 100,000 conversions: this includes 
Ceylon. The converts in India alone are calculated at 94,045 by the last 
returns. ' 

7986. Does that include the Christian communities in the south of India ? 

Not the Armenians, Syrians, Coptics, or the Roman Catholics. 

7987 . Does it include the church at Tinnevelly and in other parts of the 
south of India? 

Yes. 

7988. Has conversion made any extensive progress in the Northern Pro- 
vinees ? 

I am not aware that it has; but the little which lias been shown there is of a 
very superior order. The reports we hear from Agra and from the Punjaub 
tdl of important conversions, and show that the spirit of inquiry is very encou¬ 
raging ; and the recent eon version of the Malia Rajah, of the Punjaub, cannot 
but lead, with God’s blessing, to great results. 

7989. Without going so far back as tlie period of which you spoke in your 
previous answer, will you state the difference between the state of affairs upon 
-your arrival in India, and the state of affairs at the time of your leaving India? 

I did not refer so much to a difference of results in the state of affairs in the 
missions, but a different amount of information and course of argument* in 
my mind, drawn from the same circumstances. When l went out, ! expected 
to see. Christian missions in a higher state of consistency, and working more ex¬ 
tensively,and the paucity of the 100,000. of whom I speak, seemed strikingly %et 
before me as contrasted with the 100,000,000 of the heathen. 

7990 Do you think the prqeess of conversion to Christianity was obviously 
gaining ground, under your observation, while you were in the country ? 

Undoubtedly; it is a daily progress. Brahminical principles are not now 
regarded as they used to be. The Brahmin is not ,so respected; the temple is 
not so well repaired; the pilgrimages are not so much crowded; a Brahmin, 
now sits by the side of a soodra reading a book with a leathern cover. 

7991. Lord 
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7991. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Has any provision mg yet. been made to raise an 
order of clergy in India among yon tbs of either European or Nati ve extraction ? 

' A large number of catechists are now being trained with a. view to their ultimate 
ordination. 

7992. Do you think a system; of medical missions might be efficaciously 
attempted in India ? 

No, I do not think so where the Government send out so many surgeons, perhaps 
eight times as many as chaplains; but every missionary ought to have a slight 
knowledge of medicine. 

7993. Do you know of an Jr private provision having been made or attempted 
for the support of converts expelled from the society and intercourse of the 
.Natives? 

I do not. 

7994. Do you know any thing of a system of Christian villages having been 
tried successfully in some parts of India ? 

Yes, I am doubtful of its success. 

7995. Will you state why ? 

Because I think a convert can do more good ambng his heathen relations than 
is compensated by the wrenching of himself from his home and connexions, and 
making'himself in a measure dependent on the mission. 

7996. Ho his heathen relations allow him to live with them on the same footing 
as he did previously to his conversion ? 

No; but ultimately, when he has been there for some years, he acquires a posb 
tion of his own, and if he is a consistent Christian, he does more good than w e do. 

799/. In the mean time how does he contrive to carry on the coinmoh inter¬ 
course of life with the persons who look upon him of course with considerable 
displeasure ? 

I think he is only liable to those extreme trials which testify his faith in Christ; 
the contempt which he receives is only of that kind. They canitot, under the 
protection of our country, hurt his life 

7998. Lord Wynford.] Still, the severance from his family connexions must, be 
a great source of trial ? 

Of course. It is a great drawback to the progress of our mission in its early 
stage, that a man must give up everything to join the mission. 

7999. Lord Bishop of Oxford. J Will you state the advantages which you 
derived for your missionary work from the* presence of the East India Company ? 

I am very happy to state this, because some of my remarks may seem to have 
had a contrary tendency. A missionary must feel himself deeply grateful for the 
benefits which he enjoys from the Government, of the Company. The perfect 
protection with which I lived for 16 months in a mud house in the native jungle, 
six miles away from any one who could speak my mother tongue, I owe to the 
Compjuiv. I was enabied, with perfect safety, to go from village to village for 
seven months; and if I had been ever molested, I had only to go to the Company’s 
officer, and I should have been received with respect, and obtained protection. 
We are indebted to the Company, of course, for the gradual removal of those 
hateful rites which have been so successfully done away with. We are indebted 
to the Company for the. administration of justice ; for the time exhibition of law, 
honestly intended, by the. covenanted representatives of the Company—law which 
is equally applied to the poor man and to the rich man, to the Native and to the 
Englishman. I believe the only party who is peculiarly under disabilities is the 
East India Company themselves ; whenever they go to law, they are sure to fail, 
because they cannot employ means which every one else of the natives necessarily 
does. 

8000. Lord Elphinstone.] To what means do you refer ? 

Bribery and corruption. I have referred to the true exhibition of justice 011 the 
part of the European servants of the Company. We are indebted also to the Com¬ 
pany for the good effects of education, which has some good as well as evil effects; 
but chiefl y, we gratefully acknowledge the high tone of moral and religious character 
of the public servants of the East India Company, and especially in the Madras 
.Presidency. I can only account for the high religious character of the Company’s 
(20.40.) r r 2 servants 
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servants in India, as I account for their high intellectual powers, by the sense of 
immense responsibility which is imposed upon them ; it is so far above what we 
see in public offices, or the general community in this country. The exhibition of 
the character of a consistent Christian layman in India does our work of missions 
immense service; and we are indebted for many of such exhibitions to the East 
India Company. Therefore 1 feel the deepest obligation for my protection, for my 
liberties, for my opportunities, to the East India Company ; and I believe that is 
the feeling of all the missionaries in India. 

8001. Earl of Harrowby.'] You speak of one of the advantages of the East India 
Company’s rule being the maintenance of a system of impartial justice? - 

As far as the letter of the law goes, and as far as the administration of that law 
goes, by the European representative of the Company, there is the intention to do 
perfect, justice; and all the natives know it. The intention is defeated by tricks 
and plans, but that is not the intention of the Company. 

8002. When you said that the East India Company suffers most in its own 
Courts for want, of being able to bribe like other parties, what exactly did yon 

mean to imply ? .... , 

I mean that when a collector goes to law with a zemindar for an estate, the 
zemindar brings forward forged papers, and bribes every body; the case is 
brought, before another nidge; and, to decide the case according to the evidence, 
he is obliged, I believe, generally—I speak more from report than personal know¬ 
ledge—to decide against the Government. 

8003. The corruption which you speak of is not the corruption of the Court, but 
the corruption of the witnesses brought before the Court ? 

Quite so. 

8004. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Are there any considerable disadvantages to 
the cause of missions which balance those great advantages of whicli you have 

spoken ? . 

They are so, few that I cannot call them to mind, and that is the best answei; 

we have every thing almost that we want. • 

8005. Earl of FJ/enborough.] When you were travelling through the country 
in a boat, did you always sleep in your boat ? 

Yes. 

8006. Did you ever travel otherwise than in a boat r 

Frequently in a palanquin ; I remember having done so on one occasion, and I 
remember once having slept in a deserted hut; but, generally speaking, one takes 
care beforehand to get a snug place to rest in at night. 

8007. Did you manage to get to a station each night when you were travelling 

in a palanquin ? . 

I never performed a missionary tour in a palanquin. 

8008. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Will you state any means by which you think 

the Government might render assistance to the missionary work ? . . . 

I think one great means would be, to improve education by the introduction of 
the Bible, and by securing the most pious Christian teachers; secondly, by 
making the East India Company’s chaplains learn the language; for, till they learn 
the language they will not be so well able to influence their congregations, and 
they wifi not be able to take the lead that they ought to do in this work. 

8009. Earl of EHenborouqh.] They have 110 congregations but, Europeans, have 

they ? . . . v . 

And those are the very persons who would have an influence m missions, Your 

Lordships will allow me’ to inform you, that the Europeans- in India contribute 

33.000 l. a year to missions. 

8010. Earl of Harrowby.]' The Europeans understand English, therefore a 
knowledge by the chaplain of the native language is not necessary for their sakes ? 

A knowledge of the language I consider to he useful to a chaplain, as tending 
to diffuse a missionary spirit, by which missionary spirit he will affect his_ congre¬ 
gations ; 1 also think a knowledge of the language will make him a superior man. 

When he talks to civilians and military men, and knows not fhe language by which 

he 
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he can alone become acquainted with the people around him, he has not the same 
degree of influence, 

8011. If he spoke the native language he might increase his congregation from 
among the Natives, might not he ? 

He might, and would do so. 

8012. Earl of FJlenborough.] Did you ever see the cathedral at Calcutta full ? 

I saw it full on its opening. 

8013. Did you ever see it full on ordinary Sundays ? 

It may always be said to be«pretty well filled, but it is not seated to hold many. 

8014. Did you ever see the old cathedral full ? 

The morning services in Calcutta are very well attended. 

8015. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] You would not think it desirable for the Govern¬ 
ment to adopt a proselyting system ? 

Unquestionably not; I decidedly think that the consequence of the Government 
adopting a direct proselyting system would be au impediment to our progress. 

I think there are indirect measures to help us which might be advantageously 
adopted by the Government. 

801 <>. Will you continue your enumeration of those indirect methods? 

I think it would become a Christian Government to engage in some humane 
undertakings. I here should be surely an asylum for orphans, who are very 
numerous, and whom the magistrate has now to cast upon the missionary societies. 

801/. Earl of Ellenborough.] There is an Orphan Society in Calcutta, is there 
not? 

I'or Europeans; but I speak of the Natives. I think, in a country like India, 
where*famines Sweep away many of the parents, and where sometimes the crimi¬ 
nal law transports many, the Government should be able to provide an Orphan 
Asylum, with Christian education, for all those children who are now thrown on 
the bazaar, taken to the temples, or, as is often the case, sent to the missionaries 
to be supported by the missionary funds. 1 think the Government might sup¬ 
port an orphan institution; 1 think, also, the Government, might support asylums 
for lepers and insane persons, and refugees from the Ghauts. 

8018. Lord UUphinstone.] Are there not some establishments where lepers and 
insane persons are received ? 

: 1 know of none for Natives, except for lepers, in Calcutta and Madras; but 
those are for the mere centres of the Presidencies. I think, also, the Government 
might commend Christianity in the way that the Queen commended Christianity 
to the Abbeokutas the other day; she wrote a letter to the inhabitants of Abbeo- 
kuta, and told them, that “ the people of England were become great and happy 
by the knowledge of the true God and Jesus Christ.” I think if our Sovereign 
Queen were to issue a Royal Proclamation in all the languages of India, pledging 
her gracious protection, such as has always been given, to every creed, but com- 
mending Christianity as the only means of temporal or eternal happiness, the 
project would be both suited to the oriental usage, and would do great service 
throughout the whole country. 

8019. Earl of Harroivby. ] Would not it rather excite an appi’ehension that 
a 8 pi r ^ was animating the Government in the shape of a desire to proselyte ? 

The Government of the East India Company has always been interfering with 
the natives; every inhuman rite which they did away with was an interference 
with the natives most darling religious usages, and when they relieved society 
of the Mahomedan oppressive law, that was an interference. I do not think 
there is any ground for what is called the pledge of non-interference. The Chris¬ 
tian community should now be recognized in all acts of legislation, and all Christian 
endowments encouraged and protected. 

8020. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Is there any adequate provision at present for 
taking care of the Christian children of the poorer classes in any part of India, 
tire children of soldiers, for instance, or of those born of Christian fathers and 
Indian mothers among the lower classes ? 

I am not aware of any for those not in the Company’s service; and I wish 
that the Government would regard the children of Europeans in a more favourable 
light. 

(20. 40.) 
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8021. Earl of Ellenbormqh .] Do you mean the children of soldiers ? 

I speak not of soldiers, but of the country-bom throughout the country. 

8022. Surely you never knew of mischief happening to the child of a soldier ? 

I refer to those who are East, Indians settled in the country, with whom I was 

connected in Bishop Corrie’s Grammar .School. I think we have not yet done 
what ought to be done for the country-born population; the law of the land 
regards them, I believe, in much the same light as natives, whereas their position 
is not such. On this subject, I wish to bring forward the instance of the Pro¬ 
testant College of Madras : it was an institution founded for the advantage of the 
country-born population, and giving to them a superior education. The sum of 
10,000 l. was collected for the endowment of the Protestant College, and some 
800 /. a year subscription promised; and it was hoped that, the Government would 
make a vote in aid of this fund ; but the. Government has never since done any¬ 
thing for the College. The funds are idle, and have now accumulated to 12,000 l 
I loug for the time w hen some of the appointments in India, of a superior cha¬ 
racter, will he open both to the East Indians, and also to the natives, on the spot. 

8023. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Is there any provision for the old, worn out, 
incurable or destitute European Christians ? 

There is not; and I think that that would be an important step. 

8024. Lord Elphinstone .] There are charitable societies, supported by subscrip¬ 
tion among the Europeans, for the relief of the poor, are there not l 

In Calcutta and in Madras, and I hope in Bombay, there will be such insti¬ 
tutions. 

8025. Earl of Ellenborough.'] What poor Europeans are there except the sol¬ 
diers, who are all provided for by means of pensions i 

I am now speaking of the descendants of such. „ " 

8026. Lord Elphinstone.^ Did you ever hear of the Ophthalmic Institution at 
Madras r 

No. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 



Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 

Two o’clock. 
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Government of 
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The Right 
Rev, Bishop Cam 


8027 . Lord Bishop of Oxford .] WILL you state to the Committee your for- 21st July 1853. 

mer connexion with India ? * * _ 

I went out first as a Chaplain in the year 1815, and served until 1832, when I 
was appointed Archdeacon, and in 183/ I was cousecrated the first Bishop of 
Bombay. 

8028. And you remained there until when ? 

Until October, 1849. 

8029. Earl of Ellenhorougli .] Was your Lordship always on the Bombay 
establishment ? 

Yes. 

8030. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Will you state to the Committee what is the 
present condition of the Religious Establishment of the Church of England 
in the Bombay Presidency? 

There are a Bishop, and an Archdeacon, and 27 Chaplains and Assistant 
Chaplains ; the number of the former has just been increased to nine Chaplains; 
it was seven; and there are 18 Assistant Chaplains. 

8031. Do you consider that any peculiar qualification should be required in 
clergymen who are sent out to India as Chaplains ? 

I think it is desirable that they should be young men; the rules of the Court 
are, that they Should have been in orders two years before they come out, which 
I think is a very good arrangement, and I am of opinion that they should be 
able men, and men who feel an interest in extending the Gospel, not merely 
holding the position of a clergyman, but being men who are desirous of extend¬ 
ing the knowledge of the Gospel.* 

8032. Earlfcdf Ellcnborough .] They are all approved by the Bishop of London, 
are they not ? 

They are licensed by him; but I do net think that his approval extends beyond 
ascertaining that, they are regularly in orders, and that their testimonials are 
correct. 

8033. Are not their testimonials placed before the Bishop of London? 

1 believe they are. I do not think the Bishop of London always sees the 
chaplains; certainly, the Bishop of London did not see me when I went out as 
chaplain. 


(20. 41.) 
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MINUTES of evidence taken before select committee 



21 st July 1853. 


The Right 8034. Lord Bishop of Oxford..'] Does your Lordship think that enough has 
Rev. Oishop Carr, been done to secure the chaplains being of the character required for their 
position? 

I scarcely think it has. 

8035 . In a letter which I have just received from the Bishop of Calcutta, he 
says that he thinks one of the points which ought to be secured at the renewal 
of*the Charter is, a better method of selecting chaplains than at present; 
would your view of the case agree with that of the Bishop of Calcutta upon that 
point ? 

Quite so. 

8036. He further says, that he considers that for the welfare of India, one great 
point would be, that a certain number of the chaplains should be open to the 
recommendation of the Bishop : would your experience lead you to think that 
that suggestion of the Bishop of Calcutta was a wise one r 

Yes, 1 think it would be. 

8037. Earl of Ellenborough .] The Bishop of Calcutta residing generally in 
India, would he not be compelled to rely entirely upon the opinion of others 
with respect to the fitness of a chaplain sent from England ? 

He would entirely. 

8038. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Would there be no clergyman in India whom 
he would know personally, and whom he would be able to suggest for such a 

post? ■■ . ... 

There are no clergymen in India except chaplains and missionaries. 

8039. From amongst the missionaries would it not be advisable that he might 

do so: . ,, 

I do not think that it would be advisable, because such appointments would 
rather raise in the minds of missionaries the expectation of being made chap¬ 
lains, which I think would be undesirable. 

8040. Then, as far as your experience goes, you see no particular advantage in 
making the Bishop’s recommendation of chaplain, a point which you would seek 

to obtain? , , ■ 

I can scarcely say that; because I think that the Bishop would refer to 

friends in England, asking them to recommend him suitable persons. 

8041. The Bishop of‘Calcutta suggests, as another point concerning chaplains, 
that inquiries should be made whether men are in debt—“this is a mill-stone 
about my chaplains’ neckswill you state to the Committee whether your own 
experience confirms that suggestion ot the Bishop of Calcutta: 

My experience certainly has been that our chaplains, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, have not come out in debt, which,! suppose the Bishop to mean ; at least, 
not that we had known; not in debt to distress them. 

8042. He further suggests, that there should be 20 more chaplains than there 
are at present : would your experience suggest to you that an increase of the 
number of chaplains is very desirable ? 

Certainly so ; I think an increase is required. 

8043. Earl of Ellenborough.] Would it be desirable always to have a reserve 
of a few chaplains, in order to fill up the situation of chaplain at the great, 
military stations, when one of the chaplains might be unable to perform his 
duty ? 

1 think it would be very desirable. 

8044. At some of the very large stations may it not happen that men are 
frequently buried without the rites of religion ? 

I do not think that that has often occurred in the Bombay Presidency. 

8045. At a very extensive cantonment, the residence of the clergyman would 

probably be at a distance of four oy five miles from the place where he would 
he obliged to perform the service ? ; fi 

He would still go: I do not think cases of that sort have often occurred in 

Bombay. :|IS|$p 

8046. If several died on the.same day, would it not be rather difficult? 

They would all be buried in one place. 

17 8047- Lord 
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804/. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] At how many stations in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency are European troops located? 

. By European troops I suppose your Lordship means an European regiment ? 

8048. Yes? 

At seven stations in Bombay there are one or more European regiments 
quartered. then there are six more stations at which there is a comnanv or nart 
of a company of artillery also stationed. " 

8049. Are there chaplains at all of them ? 

Where there is an European regiment there is always a chaplain; I think 1 
may say without an exception in Bombay. 

8050. Are there at all of them, churches and schools ? 

With the exception of one place, Deesa, where there is a very lara-e school¬ 
room, which is used as a church, there are churches at all the places where an 
European regiment is stationed. 

805 L Is there any provision for the presence of a chaplain with each Euro¬ 
pean regiment when it leaves its station ? 

No, excepting when they go actually on service; their removal is merely 
going from one large station to another, so that they march from the care of 
one chaplain to that of another. 

8052. When such regiments are sent upon a campaign, would they then he 
without chaplains ? 

In the case of Bombay, on each of the three occasions on which they have 
gone upon service, on the first to Afghanistan, on the second to Cabool and 
afterwards, when they went to Mooltan, a chaplain was sent with the troops. 

8053. Do you think any increase of the establishment needful to obviate anv 

such existing want ? ' * 

1 think an increase is wanted decidedly to the Bombay establishment. 

8054. But not for the troops, so much as for other purposes ? 

All the chaplains are engaged with the troops. 

8055. Lord Colchester.] I think you have stated that wherever there is an 
entire regiment,- there is a chaplain ? 

Yes. 

yy, |' " I i if 

8056. But there are out-stations, where there are companies of artillery ? 

Yes, 

8057. Have they any religious provision ? 

We gim, as far as we can, to keep a chaplain at each of them, and in fact it 
has generally been the case. 

8058. The present establishment is not sufficient to supply those out-stations? 
Not always : hut, generally speaking, we aim to have a chaplain at those first 

and second-rate stations. 

8059. Is the present establishment sufficient to provide for that object? 

I should say, that when the first and second-rate stations have been supplied 
there would be other stations left without, where there are* Native regimeiits 
and where there are a number of Europeans. 

8060. Lord Bishop of Oxford] At how many stations in the Bombay Presi- 
deney are European troops located ? 

There are 29 stations, and at 13, European troops are stationed. 

8061. Are there chaplains and churches at those ? 

Not at all; there are 20 churches, and four what I may call temporary 
bwldmgs provided for public worship; I would also state, that in some of those 
stations, a church has been built entirely by subscriptions from the residents. 

8062. And are they sufficiently supplied with the ministrations of the church 5 
Certainly not all those. 

8063. When they are supplied, by whom are they supplied ? 

By the chaplains. \\ ith reference to the case of the chaplains I would observe 
that during the whole of my service in India of 34 years, I have always found 
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that there has been at least one-fourth of the number of chaplains on the list 
absent; or .there have been vacancies to that amount from sickness, or absence 
on leave, or deaths ; I have made the calculation several times, and I have found 
that it has generally been one-fourth, from one cause or another. 

8064. Earl of J EUenborough.] Have many of those been at home on furlough ? 
No, very few. 

8065. Only on leave from illness, or something of that sort ? 

Yes; when I speak of their being absent, I include actual vacancies not 

filled up. 

8066. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Is it the case in your Presidency that the 
salary of the Archdeacon was reduced at the last renewal of the Charter ? 

Yes.' 

8067. Will you state what it Was before, and to what it was reduced ? 

The salary before was 1,400 rupees a month, and it was reduced to 250. 

8068. Earl of Ellenboroug) j.J Was not that on the occasion of making a 

^ Ybs! iwas going to add, that when the salary was 1,400, the Archdeacon did 
not hold any chaplaincy, and did not perform any duty besides that of Arch¬ 
deacon: when the salary was reduced to 250, the appointment was given to a 
chaplain; he had in consequence, also, his chaplain’s duties to attend to. 

8069. And his chaplain’s salary ? 

Yes. 

8070 What is the salary of an assistant chaplain? 

Five hundred rupees a month. 

8071. Then the Archdeacon is probably a full chaplain ? 

Generally speaking, he would be so. 

8072. What would he his salary as full chaplain ? 

Seven hundred rupees per month. If he were one of the two seniors, winch he 
probably would be, one of those has 980 and the other has 1,200 rupees per 

month. , 

8073- If he Were senior chaplain, he Would still have 1,450 ? ‘ , , 

He would: but your Lordships must observe; that although he had that, he 
could not leave his “chaplain’s duty and go upon any visitation, or anything of 
that kind, because he would have his chaplain’s duty to perform. 

8074. Lord Bishop of Oxford.} Do you think that the making the Arch¬ 
deacon depend for his support upon the salary of the chaplainship has any 
practical inconveniences ? 

I think decidedly so. 

8075, Will you point out to the Committee what the effect of iris * 

In the first place, he cannot go on a visitation at all; he is bound to one 
station completely; consequently, whatever benefit may attend an archidiaconal 
visitation, the diocese throughout is deprived of it. 

807(5 Would you then suggest it as an important alteration, that, the Arch¬ 
deacon should be supplied with what is needful for the support of his office 
without a chaplainship being necessarily attached to it. 

Certainly ; I think it is desirable. 

8077 Is it not the case at present, that in the necessary absence of the 
Bishop either of Madras or of Bombay, from ill health or otherwise, a large 

share of his duties falls to the Archdeacon ? . . , 

Decidedly so; in fact, on such occasions all the duties fall to the Archdeacon, 
except those functions which he cannot perform. 

8078 Has it not often happened, that from illness the Bishop has been 
obliged; especially the Bishop of Madras, to be absent tor a considerable 

P 7di not know from illness, but on bis visitation lie is absent for some months, 
as I was in Bombay; in one of my visitation tours, I was absent from the lu- 
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sideney for three or four months. In the ease of the Bishop of Calcutta, when 
he has gone into the Northern Provinces and to the Straits, he has been absent 
a longer time. 

8079. Would you not think that the Archdeacon in the Indian diocese should 
have a salary not less than that of a senior chaplain attached, to his office. 

Certainly, not less. 

8080. Does not, in point of fact, the present arrangement reduce the office of 
the Archdeacon very much to that of a sinecure ? 

Very much so as Archdeacon. 

8081. Is there any other point connected with the office of Archdeacon and 
its provision upon which you would wish to inform the Committee ? 

No, I do not know that there is. 

8082. Have you read a letter of Archdeacon Shortland on the subject? 

I have. 

8083. Do you generally concur in the views stated in that letter r 

Yes; 1 think that what he states is, that the Archdeacon should be relieved 
from the duties of a chaplain, and that he should be authorized and enabled to 
make visitations when they are required. 

8084. Chairman.'] In the event of assigning these additional duties to the 
Archdeacon, what would remain for the Bishop to do? 

He would still have the general superintendence of the diocese; the whole 
correspondence with Government would pass through him; and his functions, 
whether of ordination or of confirmation, would, of course, still remain with him 
entirely. 

808a. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Do you think that the size of the diocese 
would give the Bishop ample work, although the Archdeacon was made a 
reality? 

I think so. With respect to Bombay, the diocese is small. In the case of 
Calcutta, and I should think in the case of Madras, it would be decidedly so. 
In the .case of Bombay, the Archdeacon would probably he very seldom required 
to leave the Presidency. 

8086. Earl of FAknborough .] Would it be more convenient to make a differ¬ 
ent distribution of the two dioceses of Madras and Bombay, to add a portion 
of the Madras diocese to that of Bombay ? 

I think it would. 

808/. They are very unequal at present ? 

They are not only unequal, but some, of the stations, even in the direction 
of Mhow, in which there are Madras troops and establishments, would belong 
much more conveniently to Bombay. 

8088. Practically, would not, the most convenient arrangement be to make 
the diocese from time to time coextensive with the stations occupied by the 
Bombay army ? 

Yes, that has been in fact the case. 

8089. Earl of Harrowbj/. ] Does it include Scinde : » 

Yes. 

8090. And Lahore ? 

No ; Lahore belongs to Bengal. The limits of the Bombay diocese are con¬ 
sidered to be the limits of the Presidency. 

8091. Lord Bishop of Oxford. I The map now shown you exhibits, I believe, 
the three dioceses, does it not ? 

Yes. 

8092. Will you point out what your suggestion would be as to the alteration 
of the Madras diocese ? 

All the stations in the Dukhan, as Jaulna, Aurangabad and Hyderabad, would 
more conveniently belong to the Bombay diocese. 

8093. Earl of Elknborough .] Would it be more convenient that the Bishftp 
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of Bombay should have in his diocese all the stations that lie upon the Malabar 
coast, and which can be reached by steamer ? 

Decidedly. 

8094. Earl of Harrowby.] Of course, if the railroad' were carried inwards 
from Bombay, it would facilitate very much the communication with the upper 
valley of the Kistnah ? 

Yes. 

8095. Earl of Elknborough.] Is there a Roman Catholic Chaplain with every 
regiment? 

They are not, I think, attached to the regiments ; they are at stations. 

8096. Do they not sometimes proceed into the held with the regiments when 

they go on service ? . ,. . 

I think they may go with a large force; but I am not aware ol their going 

with distinct regiments. :)«?.•% 

8097. Do you know what is the allowance made to the Roman Catholic 

At Surat, it was 30 rupees'a month. At Poonah, I think it was about 50. 
1 do not exactly know what it was in Bombay. I cannot speak upon the amount 
of salaries generally with any certainty: I only happen to known one or two 
instances. he?! v Uh . 

8098. Are you aware by what authority they are appointed ? 

By their own Bishop, I believe. u 

8099 Are you aware whether any Government funds have been appropriated 
to extending or building Roman Catholic chapels at the different Btetmns ^ 

Yes, the Government built a Roman Catholic church at Calaba, adjoining 
Bombay ; and they granted, I think, some assistance at Poonah. 

8100. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Is there any provision for the care of the 

Christian children of the poorer classes in your Presidency r , 

There is a very extensive educational society, which will lecuie ncarlj ,400 
children ; it is upon the island of Bombay: there is also a second namely, the 
Indo-British Institution, which has about 120 children : there is also-m fndo- 
British school, at Poonah; arid the Scotch Churches have some establishments of 
their own. I think that in Bombay there is sufficient provision for the education 
of the poor European children. 

8101. b there any provision for old, worn out or destitute European Ohris- 

tia Most of them are pensioners, and M Z *£ 

pensions; there are scarcely any others; if there. • . ■ >’ Y 1 

ported from the sacramental collections, or from a distnct benevolet .. . . y 

Harrow!) ?/.l Are there charitable establishments for the Natives, 
thSve^ iton^’ttemsilves, independently of the Government, for orphan, 

“rXv’rTereat deal of money away to beggars who come about regu- 
larly, hut I do not thipk there is any establishment. v ; 

8103. Are there any local endowments for the purpose left by wealthy persons 

° f Nod dle oX^mhltr charitable institution by Natives is a hospital built by 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, which is for sick of every description. 

8104 Farl of Elknborough.] Was the cathedral well attended at Bombay ? 
Not latterly; because there were other churches nearer the residences of the 
Europeans; consequently they went to their nearest church. 

8105. Are the churches at the different stations well attended ? 

Yes ; pretty well once oil the Sunday. 

8106. The number of persons taking the sacrament is not very considerable, 

1S Ris not very considerable ; I should say that in the Bombay Presidency those 
&ho never attend church are rather the exception? ^ ^ 
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8107- But the number of the stations where the European troops are not 
quartered must be very small of persons belonging to the Church ? 

Yes ; in Surat, for instance, there are about 40, which is now a suiall station, 
'and at Sattara, probably, there are from 30 to 40 European and Indu-British 
Christians. f'M 


8108. At Poonah there must be a considerable number ? 

Yes; there are two European regiments at Poonah, besides artillery, and two 
or three Native regiments, and a large civil station. 


8112. Earl of Ellenborough.] There are two clergymen ? 
Yes. 


8114. Do they attend? 
Yes. 


8117. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Does there exist on the west coast of India a 
large class of nominal Christians, of persons whose ancestors have renounced 
heathenism in the Portuguese times, and who are still professedly Christians . 
Yes. 


8119. Earl of Ellenborough.'] Those Indu-Portuguese are Roman Catholics, 
I suppose? 

Yes. 


8120. Chairman.] What are the7,000 Native Christians? 

They are Roman Catholics. 

8121. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Are they generally very ignorant people ? 
Generally speaking, they are. 
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8109, Chairman, j I suppose the congregations at these stations must vary 
very materially, according to whether the regiment is an Irish and Catholic, or 
a Scotch and Presbyterian regiment ? 

Yes; but wherever there is a regiment they attend once a day pretty regularly. 

8110. Earl of Harroiuby.] Do Presbyterian regiments attend pretty readily 
.at the Church of England service ? 

If there is not a Presbyterian service provided for them, they do. 


8111. Chairman.] Is not there provision made for the Presbyterian service in 
the different stations ? 


There is a Presbyterian ChuMi in the island of Bombay, also the Scotch 
Free Church. 


8113. At a station where there is a European regiment, service is not per¬ 
formed specially for the soldiers, is it ? 

No ; but it is performed at an hour which will be convenient for the soldiers 
.to attend, for instance, early in the morning. 


8115. Is not the church usually in the civil lines, at some distance from the 
military lines, where the regiment is quartered, so as to make it inconvenient for 
the troops to attend ? 

At Poonah, it is in the military lines, and as near the barracks as it well can be. 

8116 . Is that the case at other stations ? 

At Belgaum, the camp is two miles from the city of Belgaum, consequently a 
very large building is appropriated for the soldiers to attend public worship in 
the camp ; the artillery are in the fort, and they attend at the church in the fort; 
at Deesa, which is entirely a camp, the building is near to the barracks; in 
Ahmednuggur, where the artillery are stationed, the church is very near their 
lines, in fact in their lines. 


8118. Do you know whether they are considered to amount in that Presi¬ 
dency to upwards of 20,000 souls ? . 

I think it is very likely that in the whole Presidency they may; in the island 
of Bombay itself, L observe, that according to the census taken in 1848 and 1849, 
the number of Native Christians was 7>456; the number o! what are called 
Indu-Portuguese of mixed blood, 5,41/. 


8122. And are the Roman Catholic priests who are amongst them almost as 
,gl (2a*?!'!) S s 3 A considerable 
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•- 8123. Chairman.] Are those priests natives? * 

There are both Europeans'and Natives, and there are some very intelligent 
half-caste Portuguese priests. 

8124. Generally speaking, are the priests of those Roman Catholic Christians 
natives themselves, or half-caste Portuguese, or are they Europeans in many 
instances? 

They are natives, natives of Goa, generally speaking. 


<SL 


8125. Are they Europeans in any instance ? 


Yes .; in Bombay, Poonah, Belgaum, Kutracbee. In Bombay there is a divi¬ 
sion amongst them; for instance, there are the Carmelites who are sent out direct 
from Rome, also the native priests; some of them are half-caste, many of them 
pure natives who have been educated at Goa. The former, Carmelites and 
missionaries, are under the Vicar Apostolic, 1 believe, and the latter are under 
the Archbishop of Goa to a certain extent. 


8126. Lord Bishop, of Oxford.] Is there a serious schism amongst the Roman 
Catholics in the Bombay Presidency ? ‘ 

Does your Lordship mean a schism as to doctrine ? 


8127. No; a schism as to their relation to the Vicar Apostolic of the Pope or 

the Archbishop of Goa ? » 

There is a schism of that kind, but I do not think it amounts to anything very 


serious. 


8128. Are you cognizant of its having led of late to repeated embroilment ! 
I think only in one instance. 


8129 . Will you state what that was? • . , 

Then, it did not lead to any riot. It was on the occasion ot the 
funeral of the lady of the principal Portuguese in Bombay. The Carmelite 
priests had considerable influence with the females of the family, wheieas the 
party himself, and the male part, regarded more the native priests from Goa, and 
there was a dispute as to who should bury the lady, which led to a considerable 
excitement. 


8130. Can yon state to the Gomnattee what are the mutual relations ot the 
Archbishop of Goa and the Vicar Apostolic of Rome in V\ estei n India ? 

I cannot. 


8131. Can you state to the Committee what are their respective powers and 
claims, and what is the position of the English Government towards them r 
I believe the object of the English Government is not to acknowledge, the 
authority of the Archbishop of Goa over the churches in the island of Bombay. 
He has ’’authority over the churches of Salsette, and, I believe, throughout the 
whole of the other places in the neighbourhood of Salsette; but in the islauu 
of Bombay itself, I believe his authority is not allowed. Bishop \\helan, an 
Irishman, has another authority: the European priests who attend the Euro¬ 
peans acknowledge him, I believe, entirely. 


8132. Chairman.] What is he Bishop of? , . . 

He is called “ Roman Catholic Bishop of Bombay. ’ He is addressed in that 

way. 


8133. There is no other Roman Catholic Bishop of Bombay V 
No. 


8134. Lord Bishop of Oxford .j Is not there great uncertainty even with 
regard to the election of the priests to the churches of Bombay, and has it not 
exposed our Government to very virulent censures by the contending parties t 
Sometimes ; but I have not, heard much respecting such elections. 

- . | A 


8135. It perhaps has not come under your own observation t 
No. 


8136. Lord Elphimtone.'] Are you not aware that under the treaty by winch 
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the Crown of Portugal ceded the island of Bombay to this country, there was an 
express stipulation made, that the spiritual rights of the Crown of Portugal were Rcv : St _ff Car * 
acknowledged by us, and were to be maintained by us r aist July 1853 . 

Yes; I believe that was the ease. 


8137. Chairman.] Is there not a great contest going on between Rome and 
Portugal at this moment? 

Yes'. 


8138 Of what class are these 7,000 native Roman Catholic Christians 
which you mentioned chiefly composed, are they chiefly of the lower class r 
Yes ; many of them of the lower class, many of them cultivators, carpenters, 

and artisans of different kinds. 


8139. Are there many conversions made from the Natives by the Roman 
Catholic priests ? 

I think, of late years, there have been scarcely any. 


8140 Lord Bishop of Oxford:] Has anything been done, or might anything 
have been done, do you think, to approach those classes with success t 
' V few children have been received into the Indu-Britisli School, and some 
have: been received into other schools ; but I do not know that any other effort 
has been made excepting in the dispersion of the Scriptures ; they are of them¬ 
selves reserved, and do not like to enter much into conversation upon the 
subject of religion with Protestants. 

8141. Have the Government Chaplains been discouraged, and sometimes 
even prohibited, from acquiring the venacular languages, and discoursing with 

the Natives? . . , . 

I am not aware of any such prohibition having certainly been given. 

8142. But discouragement? 

1 have heard it said, that before they came out to India, Chaplains had been 
told that they had nothing to do with the Natives; hut 1 have never heard that 
they have been discouraged by Government in acquiring the language. I would 
observe, that when I was in Bombay, 1 thought it very desirable that they 
should learn the language, and strongly recommended to the Government that 
they should be required to undergo an examination after a certain time. The 
Bombay Government, I believe, fully approved of the recommendations. It was 
referred home, but it was not; countenanced at home. One instance of an 
Assistant Chaplain I know, who acquired the language, and offered himself for 
examination; the examiner hesitated to examine him, saying, where was the 
use of it; that he had no orders to examine him; hut 1 am not aware that 
Government has discouraged it, and, in fact, some, of the Chaplains have learned 
the language. 

8143. Has there not been a fear, that if the Chaplains were connected, or 
seemed to be connected with the Natives, it might alarm the Natives with the 

notion of their being employed to convert them? 

I have heard of such a fear ; but I have never known any proceedings in con¬ 
sequence of it. Our Chaplains have taken part in the Missionary Societies; 'in 
fact, generally speaking, have been the secretaries of our Societies; and 1 have 
never heard that there has been any discouragement from Government. 


8144. There have been many agencies at work in the Presidency of which 
you were Bishop for the conversion of the Natives, have there not ? 

Yes, different missions and societies. 


8145. How long have they been at work in general ? 

The London Missionary Society commenced in Surat the year I went out, 
1815 ; also the American Board of Foreign Missions have had a mission from 
about the same date, or even before that date. The Scottish Kirk established a 
mission about the year 1823; that has since been divided, in consequence of 
the disruption in the Scotch Church, and now the Free Church has also a 
mission there. I believe that there are five missions of different Missionary 
Societies. 


8146. Wliat is the present extent of their combined agency ? 
Does your Lordship mean by that the number of conversions ? 
(20.41.) s s 4 
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8147- The question refers'to the number of teachers, catechists, schools, and 
'• so forth, which they maintain ? 

1 am not able to say what is the number. 

8148. Is it considerable ? ,, 

It is considerable; for instance, in Bombay the two Scotch Societies have 
three or four missionaries; in Poonah they have a strong mission : there are also 
missions of the American Board in Bombay and in the Dukhan, of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church in Goojurat. and Khattywar, and of the London Society in 
Goojurat and at Belgaum, and of the German at Dharwar. 

8149. Do you consider that the effect produced upon the heathen has been at 
all proportioned to the time and talents and zeal and labour of those who have 
been employed ? 

I hat is a difficult question to answer. The number of converts I observe at 
the close of last year, according to reports, was 554 amongst the different societies, 
of whom 223 were communicants ; but that would represent a very small part, I 
think, of the effects of the different societies ; for instance, since 1815, when 
nothing was done in the way of translation, the Scriptures have been translated 
into the Mrthratta. and the Guzeruttee languages -, one Gospel I know was trans¬ 
lated into the Cutehee language by one of our Chaplains; books have been 
prepared for schools, and tracts for distribution amongst the people, and very 
considerable schools have been opened and carried on by all the different 
missions; so that many thousands of persons have come under the influence of 
the Christian instruction of missionaries in that way. The actual result in con¬ 
versions may seem small; but still I think there is an immense influence of 
Christianity spread abroad. 

8150. Is it your opinion, from your own long observance in India, that the 
Bible might safely be taught in the Government schools? 

I have no doubt that it might be taught with perfect safety if the attendance 
was voluntary ; I think if there was to be a lecture given daily upon the Scrip¬ 
tures, or upon subjects in connexion with Christianity, if the attendance was 
voluntary, there would be a considerable attendance; but I think there is a 
difficulty in the introduction of such lectures, because who are to be the lec¬ 
turers ? 1 his is a very serious consideration. There are able men, professors, who 
give instruction in mathematics and in history, and in other secular subjects, 
but whom, I think, one would hesitate in requesting to give instruction in the 
Scriptures ; therefore I think giving lectures or instruction in the Bible would 
be attended with some difficulty; at the same time I do not think there would 
be any objection to introducing such lectures, provided the attendance was 
voluntary. ■ •••• v 

8151. Can you suggest any way of meeting the difficulty ? 

1 think that the Government giving grants in aid to the different schools is 
the only wav of fairly meeting it, 

8lo2. And you see no danger at all of alarming the Native mind by grants 
being made in that way to the different institutions for the education of the 
Natives t 

None whatever. I think that if the Government fixed the standard in secular 
knowledge to be attained; and if the Government Inspectors examined the 
schools and gave them aid according to proficiency, there would not be any 
difficulty about it; in fact, although the Scriptures are not taught in the Govern¬ 
ment schools, there is a considerable degree of instruction given, or at. least 
acquired on subjects connected with Christianity, both in Christian doctrine and 
in Christian practice. I may mention that I went on one occasion with a gentle¬ 
man to visit the Government English School in Bombay, the Elphinstone Insti¬ 
tution, which is a very large and a very flourishing institution; one of the 
professors asked Mr. Hamilton, the Resident at Indore, who was with me, if he 
would like to hear one of their essays; he said he should: the professor called 
one of the Native boys to read Ms essay; the subject of that essay was, whether 
the change that took place in the Roman Government under Constantine was for 
the advantage or otherwise of the Roman Empire; and it was discussed by the 
hoy exactly as it would be by an English boy in a school. 

8153. Lari of I'Jlcnborcugh He took it up as a political question ? 

He 
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He took ithpus apohtfehl question, but, he still could not help inferring to 
the change which had taken place in Constantine anil his Government, iu con¬ 
sequence of his conversion. I remember another instance at a public examina¬ 
tion : one of the boys was reading an essay—I forget the subject now—but so 
completely were his reasons those of a boy who had been instructed in English 
books, and m books written by Christians, that I remember the present Gover¬ 
nor ot Ceylon, Sir George Anderson, who was sitting next me, said, “If that be 
the hoy s own writing, it is absurd for that boy to call himself a Hindoo.” Thev 
quite enter into and reason upon the subject like boys in Christian schools. 

_8L54. Earl of Harrowby.] In fact, their minds are moulded by English 
literature and English reading r “ b 1 

No doubt. 

8155. Earl of Ellenboroug/i .] Was that boy a Parsee : 

He was a Hindoo. 

bloO. Cord J'Jphinstone.] Have you known any instances of absolute cort- 
sehools ?° Chmfciamtjr by b °y swho liave been educated in these Government 

I do not remember a single instance in Bombay, but there may have been 
schools 68 °* Cbilverfcs who at some time or another attended the Government 

t,.! 1 ! 7 ' E v rl % e you heard of instances in which the students 

have been brought by their studies to a desire to communicate with the mis¬ 
sionaries w ith a view to a religious change in their own opinions : 

A pupil will not unfrequently come to converse with the missionaries, and to 
ask them various questions; I may mention, with regard to that, a remarkable 
circumstance discovered m connexion with the Bible Society at Bombay. We 
had ordered out a number of Bibles with marginal references; these Bibles it 
was found were soon disposed of, and on inquiring who had been the purchasers 
it was discovered that they were principally Natives who had purchased those 
Bibles with marginal references. 

8158. Lord Elphinstone^ Do not you think that the tendency of their 
English studies must be to excite their curiosity as to the religion of the 
nglish, and render them desirous to make themselves acquainted with it? 

1 think, in some instances, it does so. The fact is, that those who are the 
best educated boys and young men in Bombay, who have passed through the 
Government schools, are quite infidels as to their own system ; they observe caste 
strictly, probably, but they are quite infidels as to their own religion. 

81 ;»9. Earl of Iiarrowby .] Like the heathen philosophers ? 

., Ju f?; 1 bav T e aa extract from a work written by one of the professors of 
the Elphinstone Institution in Bombay, who is a Brahmin, and an extremely 
clever and intelligent man. If your Lordships will allow me, as it is a short 
ca jact, will read just what lie himself says; it is a book which he has written 
in defence of Hmdooism; he says, “ The ancient and noble edifice of Hindooism 
1S n< en T a - , S1 n f es stou % assailed by the adherents of a hostile., faith, and we 
are filled with dismay at finding that there is also treason within. No wonder 
that the venerable structure is already nodding to its fall. I, by means of this 
little book seek to prop up the building ; hut when its size and its ruinous state 
are considered, what hope is. there that such a feeble prop can prevent its 
tailing r But as, in the case of one who is labouring under a complication of 
diseases, and who evidently soon must die, we continue, even until death to 
administer medicines, even so do I minister to the decaying system of Hin- 
dooism—Hindooism is sick unto death. I am fully persuaded that it must 
peiish ; still while life remains, let us minister to it as best we can.” 

8160. Chairman.] What publication is that ? 

. This ?* fcract “ a Report of the Church Missionary Society; but the work 
is a work in defence of Hmdooism, written by Gungadhur Shastra, who is one 
of the professors at the Elphinstone Institution, and an extremely sharp, clever 
maxi» 

f ii 81 ?M- 1> r S - that ‘ feel i I1S general ! y P revail amo »SSt the Natives, that the down- 
iaII of Hmdooism may be expected ? 

(20 ‘ 41 ^ T T I should 
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I should say that it does, as shown by admissions which 1 have frequently 
heard. They say, “ We know very well that we must all come to one religion; 
and I have lieard that the Lingnites, who are in the southern part of our Presi¬ 
dency, have a tradition that all nations will become of one religion, and that the 
religion of a powerful people from the W est. 

8162. Did those same feelings of apprehension with regard to their religion 
exist under the Mahomedan which now exist under our rule r 

I cannot answer that. 

8163. Lord Elphimtone.] These feelings are confined, 1 suppose to the more 

enlightened Hindoos; they are not general among the Hindoo people l _ 

The better part of the middle classes, 1 think, have the same opinion; still, 
they are attentive to all their rites and ceremonies. 

8164. And one sees vast sums of money still spent upon erecting temples and 

other buildings connected with their religion ? , 

Yes; you see a rich Native build a temple; but many of their old temples are 

allowed to go to decay, and are going to decay. 

8165. Was not that always the case at all periods of tlieir history r 
It may have been the case; l am not so sure as to that, 

8166. They never repair, but erect a new building r 
They do so very much. 

8167. Lord Bishop of Oxford.} Have you known any instances of the ordi¬ 
nation of Natives in your diocese r 

Two Natives were ordained. 

8168. From what caste ? , , ■ ., „ 

One was a Brahmin; and the other was a man of low caste from the Madras 

Presidency. 

8169 . Where had they been converted to Christianity ? 

In Nassick, and the neighbourhood of Nassick, where the Church Mission 
Society has a mission. 

8170. In what institution, if any, had they been prepared for holy orders? 

The Brahmin had been educated in the school of the Church Mission Society, 

at Nassick, entirely, when he was about 18, his mind was enlightened, and lie 
showed to his people a disposition to leave the Hindoo religion. 1 hey attempted 
to poison him, but he went to the mission-house, where he was placed under a 
European medical man, and recovered, And he then avowed himself decidedly, 
and was some time afterwards baptized. The other man was a medical man, an 
apothecary of a Native regiment. Some of the officers had lent him the Scrip¬ 
tures and other religious books, which he had read: he was an intelligent man, 
and entirely, l should say, by God’s blessing, upon conversation with officers, 
particularly the medical men and missionaries, and from his own reading, lie 
was induced to embrace Christianity. That man gave up a salary of about 
rupees a month, together with the prospect of a pension, to which he would 
have been entitled in two or three years, and gave up everything when he was 
baptized, in order to devote himself as a missionary to his countrymen. 

8171. Earl of Ellenhorough .] The Chaplain has no house furnished to him 

by the Government, has he ? .... , M ^ 

The Senior Chaplain in Bombay has a house; he is the only Chaplain that 

has. '• ' ' . .VST' 

8172. What may be the average amount of house-rent for the Chaplain t 

In Bombay his house-rent would be about 100 rupees a month; at an out- 
station it would be from 50 to 60 rupees a month. 

8173. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Is there any point bearing upon the subject 
of vour examination on which your Lordship would wish to add anything . 

1 would observe, with respect to the Chaplains being required to,, learn the 
native language, that I think it important that they should he required o tm n 
the language fas I think I have already said, I recommended to the Government 
of Bombay that they should jjlo so. There are many opportunities of usefulness; 

r instance, many ‘of the soldiers are married to Native women ; these mx 
all have been baptized, and they are Christians ; it is therefore desirable that 
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the Chaplain should be able to communicate with them and with their families ; 
and also, many of the Indu-Britons, though they speak on common matters in Aw, 
English, yet are very unable to follow a discourse in the English language, or 
to receive much religious instruction in English ; consequently. I think it would ,,s 
be very desirable, on that account, that the Chaplains should leam the Native 
language. . Again, there is another measure which I recommended when I was 
in India, that in every bazaar where we have a European station, there should 
be a school opened for the children and for the camp followers, who are con¬ 
stantly moving about with the camps; that, I think, should be placed under 
the superintendence of a Chaplain, which would require him to know the Native 
language. It may be said that in different provinces there would be different 
languages; that is very true, but the camp language is, generally speaking, one— 
the Hindostanee. Another way in which 1 think they might be' useful, as one 
of our Chaplains was very useful: The Government are the guardians of a 
great many Native youths, the sons of Chieftains. In Bombay, at one time, 

I know there were several quite young men and boys the wards of Government. 

The education of such young men is an important matter, because some of 
them are young Rajahs or young Nawabs, who are likely to be men of influence, 
and I think it would be very desirable if the Chaplains were able to superintend 
their education. 

81/4. Earl of EUenborough.] Are not they usually placed under an officer 
selected on purpose for each ? 

They often are, 

81/5. With a large salary taken out of the Rajah’s revenue? 

I belipve it is so. 1 would mention the instance of the present King of Cutch, 
who was educated by one of our Chaplains, the Rev. Mr. Gray ; he is an 
exceedingly intelligent young man; Sir John Malcolm said of him that he was 
the most intelligent Native Prince that he had met with in India. 

81 / 6. Lord Elphimtone.] Is that the same Chaplain who translated the Gospel 
mtoCutcheer 
The same. 

81/7. Earl of EUenborough.] Was not there in Cutch a practice of destroying 
female children ? b 

Yes, to a great extent. 

8178 . Did that, Rajah assist afterwards in putting ; ; end to it? 

Yes ; I believe he has entirely discountenanced it; he is an exceedingly intelli¬ 
gent young man. 

81/9. Lord Bishop of Oxford.) Does your Lordship think it very desirable to 
encourage the spread of the Native clergy ? 

I do ; I think that they would be, in many instances, useful among the class of 
persons which I have mentioned, the Native camp followers ; and there are also 
a considerable number of Christians in the Bombay Presidency, who come many 
of them irorn Madras from different parts, to whom Native ministers might be 
exceedingly useful. 

8180. Would not their employment he very much cheaper ? 

Very much. 

at J ! l8 l ; . 1 L . 0 " 1 El P hi ^tone.) With reference to your suggestion, that the minor 
Native Chiefs, who are wards of Government, should be placed under the instruc¬ 
tion of the Chaplains, should not you apprehend that that measure would be 
very distasteful to the relations of those Chiefs r 
No, I think not. 

8182. Do not you think it would be taken as a prelude to their conversion ? 

I think not, in the case of the Rajah of Cutch I think there was nothing of 
that kind. D 

8183. ’ Perhaps he placed himself voluntary ? 

1 believe Mr. Gray offered himself to the Resident. 

8184. It is quite a different thing when they voluntarily seek the instructions, 
as for instance, in the case of Schwartz and the Rajah of Tanjore; but I should 
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be very much afraid that if the Government were to appoint Chaplains as tutors 
of minor Princes and Chiefs, it would provoke a very strong feeling against it? 

If thei-e was a Chief at a station at which there was a Chaplain, and his edu¬ 
cation was placed under him, I do not think that; there would he that objection. 

I may mention that in two or three instances when I have been on my visitation. 
Native Chiefs, for instance, the present Holkar of Indore, and a young Nawnb, 
near Sholapore, rather wished that I should examine them: there was no back¬ 
wardness—on the contrary. 

8185. Not at all: at present I should only apprehend that it might be the 
case if tutors were appointed by Government from amongst the clergy ? 

I do not think it would be so, if it were done cautiously. 

8186. Earl of JEllenborough. ] Would it not be more convenient if the Bishops 
had consolidated salaries, out of which they were to pay the expenses of their 
travelling and visitations ? 

Yes; I think it probably would be more convenient. 

8187- At present the expense contributed by Government to the visitations 
almost equals the salary, does it not ? . 

No; the allowance is 1,000 rupees a month, and the use of tents and carnage 
of the tents, that is all. 

8188 . It is a fixed allowance? 

It is. 

8189. Is that so at Madras ? 

It is 1,000 rupees a month at each Presidency, I think. 

8190. What is the salary of the Bishop of Bombay ? 

Two thousand rupees a month. , 

8191. That is about what the Postmaster-general has, is it not 

I think it is less. 

8192. Lord Elphinslone.] It is just half what a Judge of the Sudder would 

* Yes ; then he has 1,000 rupees a month when he is travelling. 

8193. Marquess of 'bury.] Has he the 2,000 rupees besides ? 

Yes. 

8194. Does the 1,000 upees cover his expenses ? 

Yes ; 1 think so. 

8195. Earl of Ellenborough.] The expenses of living at Bombay are more 
considerable than they are at Calcutta, are they not ? 

Yes, I believe they are ; servants are much more expensive. 

8196. Have you not many more servants ? ! 

No; we have fewer servants, but we pay them much higher wages. 

8 197 . It is more expensive? 

Yes. 

8198. Chairman.'] Is there a pension at the end of the service ? 

Yes. 

8199. Earl of Harrow^/.] Does the 1,000 rupees a month cover the home 
expenses, which would otherwise he incurred if the Bishop were at rest ? 

I think it is a fair allowance. 

8200. Does it cover the whole expenses incurred during travelling, including 
those which would have been incurred if the Bishop had remained at home* 
Supposing he were a whole year upon his journey, would the household 
expenses of the year be entirely defrayed, not out of the salary, but out of the 
expenses: 

No, I think not. 

8201. Then the 1,000 rupees a month only covers the extra expense incurred 

bv reason of travelling ? ... 

‘ Yes; merely that. I admit it is ample. 

8202. But 
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8202. But that is the view of it ? 

That is the view of it. 

8203. It is not, in fact, an additional salary, but covers extra expenses ? 

It Is for extra expenses, and covers extra expenses. 

8204. And it rather goes beyond it? 

It rather goes beyond. 

8205. Earl of Ellcnboromh.] Has the Bishop a guard, an escort, when he 
travels in Bombay ? 

He has A small guard for the protection of his baggage. 

8206. Has he an European officer ? • 

No; generally 10 or perhaps 12 sepoys and a few sawars, that is all. He has 
a European medical attendant. 

8207- Is the Bishop saluted at the different stations ? 

Yes. 

8208. Chairman .] Were you in the habit qf visiting your diocese every 
year? 

Once in three years I visited each station; of course visiting different parts 
•at seasons when travelling was most suitable. 

8209. Earl of EUenborougk.J During what portion of the year were you 
enabled to travel ? 

I travelled generally from N ovember to the end of March, and in the monsoon 
I used to take the stations in the Deccan. 

8210. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Ts there any other point which your Lordship 
would wish to state ? 

There is the point respecting the attendance of Europeans at festivals, ami. in 
processions. 

8211. Is there any connexion between the British Government in India, and 
the temples of idols and festivals and processions ? 

There are allowances made to some temples in our Presidency, certainly. 

8212. Earl of Ellenborough.] But are those allowances proceeding voluntarily 
from the Government, or are they only keeping faith on our part towards the 
temples in consequence of former Governments having made the grants ? 

Entirely the latter, in consequence of grants by former Governments. 

8213. In facjt, it is considered a part of the property of the temple ? 

It is an allowance paid out of our treasury. 

8214. But they consider that they are entitled to if? 

They do. 

8215. Lord Elphinstone .] These payments are greatly, I believe, in lieu of 
temple lands resumed and in possession of the Government ? 

Sometimes they are, I believe. 

8216. Earl of Harrowhj.] In what way are the temples entitled to these 

allowances ? , 

In consequence, I suppose, of the land attached to the temples having been 
resumed. 

8217- Do you think that it is so in every case ? 

I am not able to say. On different occasions I know that our Government 
was anxious'to put an end to such payments. In two or three instances where 
I have made inquiry, and found that they did receive an allowance, I have 
mentioned it to the Government. I named it to Sir ; George Clerk, and he 
immediately wrote about it, and said that it was quite wjrong. Whether he did 
put; a stop to it or not I am unable to answer, hut I know' it was not a thing that. 
Government wished to continue. 

8218. Lord- Bishop of Oxford.'] Are you aware that Lord jferqitp'lton exerted 
himself greatly to stop that connexion ? 

Yes. 
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fhc Right 8219. Bo you know the directions which he sent out when he was at the 

Rev. Bishop Carr. Board of Control ? .1111 ij 

I do not exactly know the directions, but I know the effect; indeed, 1 should 
say, there is a continued effort to get quit of the connexion on the part of Our 
Government. 

8220. Do you think that, in your Presidency, Lord Broughton’s directions 

were fully and completely carried out ? . , 

l am not able exactly to answer that question. 1 would wish to mention the 
attendance of troops and Europeans at festivals or processions. 

8221. Will you state it to the Committee ? ' 

It occurs, for instance, at a great festival, when the Rajah goes to a temple .0 

make offerings at, the temple; the resident, or officers generally, with a military 
guard, accompany him. 

8222. Lord Elphinstone,] To the temple ? 

In some instances, I believe, they accompany him to the temple. 

8223. But no European is {(flowed to go into the temple ? 

No. . 

8224. Thev go to the door of the temple ? . u 

Yes, in some instances; I know that this also the Government has been 

anxious to discontinue, and it is. in a measure, discontinued ; at the Mohurrun 
at Bombay, the troops are out. 

8225. Earl of Ellenborougk.^ Is not there good reason for having the troops 

out? _ 

I was going to say that in some instances, as a mere matter ot police, u is 
necessary ; at the same, time, it is a very anxious service to an European. 1 He 
instructions, I believe, of the Government are, as much as possible, to make that 
attendance an attendance upon the Prince; and the wish is, that the troops 
should be discharged before they come actually to the temple, and that they 
should meet him at some other point, not near the temple. 

8226! Chairman.'] May not this attendance be considered rather as a guard 
of honour to the Prince, than as having any connexion With any religious 
obscrvsiiCG ? 

It is so, no doubt; but, at the same time, there is no occasion for taking them 
exactly up to the temple, or to places of that kind; for instance, at battara and 
Baroda, 1 know that they have aimed to pay the respect to the Prince at some 
distance from the temple, as his Highness passed the residency or the camp: there 
can be no objection to that. 

8227. Chairman .] Has your Lordship any other observations to make? 

No. ’ ■ ' ■ ' ' - 

His Lordship withdraws. 



The Rev. 

J. Tucker., B. D. 


THE REVEREND JOHN TUCKER, B.D., is called in, and examined 

as follows : 

8228. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] WILL you state to the Committee your 

Corresponding Committee of the Church Mis- 

sionary Society at Madras. 

8229. What was the length of your residence there? 

I was actually upoM Indian ground eleven years and a half; but I .held the 
office for thirteen yeiirs and a half, having been in England some part of the 

time. [ . ' \ 'f 

8230 Will vou static the position which you have occupied in this country ? 

ago f was a Fellow of 

College Oxford; e*ndbefore 1 went out I was one of the tutors of that College , 
and smce tiaiwh held the office of Vice-president of the College. 

8231. Did you pay many visits to the missions during the time you were in 
India? . 
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Yes, I visited them from time to time; I visited Tinnevelly five times, and 
I think I visited Travancore as often. 

' 8232. Where are the missions of the Church Missionary Society in India ? 

They are from the Punjaub in the north, down to near Cape Comorin m the 
south. I have here, in a Memorial from the Church Missionary Society to the 
Earl of Aberdeen, a statement by the Society of their different stations: 1 should 
be glad to he permitted to put it in before, your Lordships. 

[The Witness delivers in the same.-- Vide Appendix V.] 

8233. What is the number of Missionaries employed by the Church Mis- 

" K> hi the S whole of India, 88 ordained Missionaries, clergymen of the Church of 
England. 

8234. By whom are the affairs of the Society managed in the different 

p • ** 

missions t 

They are managed by Committees at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, con¬ 
sisting of one or two Chaplains, as they may happen to be on the spot, and a 
few laymen. Those at Madras, with whom 1 was connected, were gentlemen 
who held some of the highest offices in the Madras Presidency, under the 
Government. One was Secretary to the Government, and is now a member ot 
Council; another was Military Secretary to the Government, and is now; 
another was private Secretary to Lord 'Pweeddhle; and another was 1 ersian 
Interpreter to the Government. They assisted in managing the affairs or the 
Church Missionary Society in South India. 

8233. Earl of Elknboraiigh.J Is the Bishop in each Presidency at all identified 
with the Missionary Society f 

He is. 

8236 . Is he a, member of the committee ? 

He is a member of the committee. 

8237. Ex officio? , , . . . , .. 

Not ex officio ; not in our committee. I do not know how it is m Calcutta 

and Bombay. The Bishop always has been a member from the beginning; 
Bishop Come, Bishop Spencer, and now the present Bishop Dealtry. hhenm 
Madras, whenever he thinks fit, and can make it convenient, he attends the 
committee. A great part of the time, as your Lordships know, the bishops 
are not at the Presidencies. 

8238. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] What support and assistance do the civil and 

military servants of tfte Company render ? 

ferv great and cordial assistance. In the Punjaub, nearly the whole of the 
leading men (who, as your Lordships are aware, were selected for their ability 
to take charge of the Punjaub) give very large subscriptions and their cordial 
support to the Church Missionary Society ; and we might at that moment occupy, 
I suppose, almost all the principal towns in the Punjaub, with the support and 
concurrence of the civil and military servants of the Company, if we had the 
Missionaries to send: the means, I think, would not be wanting, m consequence 
of the large subscriptions of the principal persons m the 1 unjaub. 1 speak 
both of the present Mr. John Lawrence and his brother, and Mr. Montgomery 

and others. 

8239 Can you point out to the Committee the special advantages of British, 
rule to'missions, contrasting them for instance with the opportunities tor 
missions in foreign States ? , , ’ .. ' , 

Yes; l ean state that, for instance, we should not think of establishing a 
mission in the Nizam’s territories, because of the insecurity of the who e 
country. Our earliest mission is in Travancore; and though the Kajah ot 
Travancore is very friendly to every thing that would he likely to 
people, yet he is so much under the influence of the Brahmins, and so much 
depends upon the resident, whoever he may happen to be, that our converts 
have suffered seriously from the discouragements and oppressions which they 
have met with in consequence of the corrupt state of the ir^neore^ Govern¬ 
ment. Such injuries they have sustained as they never would be allow ec o 
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sustain in British territories. I confine myself to the Presidency of Madras 
because, speaking personally, I should not he able to speak of other instances. 

8240. Earl of Ellenhorough.) Are there any Missionaries in the Punjaub ? 

Yes; we have a member of the University of Cambridge there now, and 

another of Trinity College, Dublin; and a third from Oxford is now going out:, 
they are at Umritzur. 

8241. Do thdy find, in consequence of the Sikhs being considered as Dissenters 
from Hindooism, a greater facility in converting them to Christianity ? 

The Missionaries say that as yet there are no converts that one can speak of, 
as the result of the preaching of Missionaries. In fact, the Missionaries have 
only just begun to preach in the Native languages. There are, however, Sikh 
converts; one is, I think, from Cawnpore, and another from somewhere else. 
But the contrast is most striking between the Hindoos and the Sikhs. J have 
with me letters both from the Missionaries in the Punjaub, and extracts from 
persons in civil and military service in the Punjaub, who speak in the most 
encouraging way of the frank and open character of the Sikhs, and their 
readiness to hear and inquire respecting the truths of the Gospel, and the 
prospects that there are of the spread of Christianity throughout the Punjaub. 

8242. Lord Elphinstone .] They are not trammelled by caste ? 

They are not trammelled by caste; and I imagine that they are a more 
intelligent and a more manly people than the great body of the Hindoos. 

8243. All the people of the North west are more intelligent and manly than 
the people of the South ? 

Yes. We have had applications from Sealkote, Kotfi-Kan'gra, and other 
places. There are three classes of people in the Punjaub—the Sikhs, the 
Mahomedans and the Hill tribes; and our desire is to establish missions in each 

part of the country in which those classes prevail. 

8244 . Earl of Ellenhorough .] You have a Missionary at Simlah, I suppose ? 

No, not at Simlah, but at Kotghur we have. 

8245. Has he had any success amongst the Hill people? 

Not to any great extent, I think; he has circulated tracts that have gone 
into Thibet, but I' do not think he has met with much success. We have not 
been able to strengthen that mission much; and from the position in which 
Kotghur stands, I believe upon an eminence amongst the mountains, so that the 
Natives are very much separated from him, we are inclined to attach more 
importance to Kot6-Kangra, if we can take it up. 

8246. Lord Elphinstone .] You said that you preferred having missions in the 
British territories to having them in Native States, and that you had found 
certain difficulties in Travancore; have you any mission in the Mysore country ? 

We have no mission in the Mysore country. When I first went out to Madras, 
we had applications from the principal Europeans in Mysore. I do not 
remember, at this moment, who they were, hut the Wesleyans occupied it, and 
we generally abstain, indeed I may say always abstain, from going where other 
denominations of Christians have occupied the ground before us: the space is 
so wide, that we should avoid any risk of collision or interference. 

824/. Did not the mission in Travancore come into collision with the Syrian 
Christian Church in Travancore ? 

It was not the mission. The Missionaries went out in 1815 to Travancore, 
for the purpose of educating the Syrians, at a time when our knowledge of the 
Syrian Church was very imperfect, owing to Dr. Buchanan’s book, and also to 
Colonel, afterwards General, Munro’s appeal to ns. There was an alliance, so to 
speak, between our Missionaries and the Syrian Church. Afterwards, owing to 
our Missionaries being reduced very much in number, so that there was only 
one young Missionary there, the Syrians began to take advantage, and, owing 
to that and other circumstances, there was somewhat of a withdrawal, for it was 
found that we were compromising with the Syrians in regard to the errors of 
their Church ; but the separation itself took place in consequence of the visit of 
the Bishop of Calcutta. It was a formal proposal which he made to the then 
Metropolitan, which was considered by the Metropolitan, and the Catanars or 
Priests, in their council or synod, and which was formally rejected, and in which 

they 
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they also renounced their connexion with us. Since that time, there has been TkeJU* 
no dispute at all, no quarrel,* but there is not the same co-operation. J * Tucker, 3. ft. 

8248. To the college, at Ciotyam, the establishment was divided, I believe? 21 st Juiy iSfi^ 

It was then divided. — --, 

8249. The Syrians were obliged to withdraw from the share which they took 
in the management of it ? 

Yes. 

8250. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] You said that you could speak of the 
Tinnevelty mission from an accurate personal knowledge, I think ? 

Yes ; I have been five times to the Tinnevelly mission. 

8251. Will you state to the Committee, byway of showing the progress, 
what it is 'in 1853, compared with what it was in 1833, 20 years before ? 

During the interval since I first went down there it has made great progress, 
both in numbers and in the character of the converts, and also in the number of 
the Missionaries ; I will state the last first. When I arrived in India the 
number of Missionaries was four ; it now is 20, of whom 13 are European and 
seven are Native clergymen. 

8252. Lord Broughton. ] Are they regularly ordained r 

Regularly ordained and licensed by the Bishop of Madras. The numbers 
under Christian instruction in 1833 were 10,216 ; the present number is 27,175. 

I am speaking only of the Church Missionary Society. If to that I add those 
connected with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and also those 
who, though not in British territory, are of the same class and speak the same 
language on the borders of Travancore, under the London Missionary Society, 

I believe that the total number of persons under Christian instruction," who have 
renounced heathenism, is not less than 50,000. 

8253. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] You made a calculation, I think, in 1843 ? 

In 1843 I made a report, in which I stated, that the mission was then approxi¬ 
mating to what I may speak of as the parochial state; I have that report here. 

Since that time it has been making yet further progress j and of our seven native 
clergymen, five are what we consider as pastors who have assigned to them 
smaller districts, which they superintend, and of which they are ministers 
under the general superintendence of the Missionary in whose neighbourhood 
and hi whose district they are placed by the Bishop; so that the pastoral 
system is now being commenced. And it is our great aim to carryout the 
pastoral system, as far as we can, until we are able to withdraw from Tinnevelly, 
as not being any longer a sphere for Missionary labour, and leave it with the 
Bishop as a Church, to be carried on, in all its operations, in the way in which 
the Church of England is. 

8254. Lord Brough ton.'] What do you mean by the pastoral system ? 

Not itinerating nor doing more than ministering to Christians, taking in such 
heathen as come within the circuit; whereas the primary object of the Mis¬ 
sionary ought to he the heathen; but of course, there being a large number of 
Christians, he has so much pastoral work that he has but little opportunity for 
properly Missionary work. 

8255. Earl of Harrowby .] Have you been over the districts yourself ? 

I have; I have been from village to village. 

8256. Is there any apparent external difference between the districts inhabited 
by Christians and those inhabited by the heathen ? 

A most marked difference. 

8257- In what respects should you .say? 

In the habits of the people; in their cleanliness, order and intelligence : our 
Christian villages exhibit a very striking and interesting scene, with their 
church and their cottages behind the rows of trees; and the people, particularly 
the females, exhibiting a marked difference from the heathen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

8258. Earl of Ellenhoroiigh .] Do you consider that superiority to have been 
the cause or the consequence of their having become Christians t 
Entirely the consequence. 

(20.41.) U v 8259. They 
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8259. They were no better than the others at first ? 

No better than the others, as I can bear witness in the successive visits 
which I have paid to Tinnevelly. 

8260. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Is there not an effect upon the social state 

of the people from the increase of Christianity, even amongst those who do not 
themselves receive Christianity ? * 

I believe that there is to aconsiderable extent. Devil worship, which was attended 
with exhibitions of a very disgraceful and shameful kind, is now thrown, so to speak, 
into the dark; it retreats before the influence of Christianity where the people still 
remain heathens; but they are ashamed of their former practices. I may men¬ 
tion/perhaps, one of our Native clergy, the Reverend John Dewasagayam, who 


is not a pastor, but a Missionary, because he was ordained long before we 

1 * . *• • *8 1 : 1 H jT ? ... ^ ruA YhI /Y 


thought of making a distinction between the Missionary and the pastor. He 
has under his charge 2,100 Christians, of whom 748 are communicants, that is 
to say, he and his son, the Reverend Jesudasen John, who, in fact, acts as his 
curate ; and they are under no European superintendence further than that of 
the Bishop ; no other superintendence than an European Missionary has. 

8261. Earl of Harrowby .] His income is still derived from the Society ? 

It is; and in reference to that, I should be glad to say that our object with 
the Native pastors is to throw them off from ourselves, and to call upon our 
Native Christians to raise a fund not to support their own minister, but to raise 
a fund for the support of the ministry, and for the endowment of the Church. 
Consequently, of the fund that was raised in our Jubilee about four years ago, 
a portion has been set aside for Native endowments, and we promised to the 
Christians in Tinnevelly, with their Missionaries, that for every 500 rupees, or 
50 L, that they raised, we would pay down another 50/., which should be 
invested in Company’s paper, or laid out upon lands, as a church endowment: 

I should say, provided it was raised amongst Natives. The first sum that has 
been raised, was raised by this Native clergyman, whom I speak of, the Rev. 
John Dewasagayam, who has paid in 500 rupees, which we have met with a 
grant of 50/., and that money is now invested, and will accumulate for the 
endowment of the church and pastor. He raised his 50 1. amongst the Natives, 
and we have paid a corresponding sum. The same has been also done by 
another Missionary, a European, in another district, in Tinnevelly ; and the same 
thing is doing in Madras. 

8262. Have they shown a disposition to make contributions for religious and 
charitable purposes a:mong themselves ? 

They subscribed largely. I have here the Madras Church Missionary Record, 
which reached me the other day, upon the cover of which 1 see the contribu¬ 
tions of the Missionaries and Native congregations of the Gospel Propagation 
Society and the Church Missionary Society; in fact, from the Tinnevelly 
Branch Bible Society, including the subscriptions of the Missionaries also; for 
what space of time I cannot tell, but the total raised was 903 rupees, 90 l.; 1 
suppose it is an annual sum. 

8263. Would it be desirable to have a distinct Bishopric for the southern 
parts of the Madras territory ? 

I do not think tliat at present it is necessary; that it will be hereafter 1 do not 
doubt; but as your Lordship asks me the question, I think myself that there are 
other cases more urgent: I do not think that the Bishop of Madras has so 
much laid upon his shoulders as to make it necessary to divide oft 1 innevelly. 

8264. Lord Elphinstone.] In point of fact, since the Charter was passed, a 
portion of his diocese has been divided off? 

Yes, Ceylon has been separated. 

8265. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] You heard the evidence given as to the divi¬ 
sion of Madras and Bombay by Bishop Carr ? 

Yes. 

8266. Would your experience in those parts lead you to imagine that the 

division which he acquiesced in would be an improvement ? 

I should not consider it an improvement if it were carried all down the coast, 
because Travancore is more accessible perhaps from Madras, and certainly from 

the Neilgherrv hills, than it is from Bombay. _. 

8207, Did 
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8267. Did not a large number of the Christian inhabitants of the Tillages in 
that district prepare a memorial or petition to the two Houses of Parliament 
with a view to the renewal of the Charter ? 

No; the inhabitants of one particular district drew up a petition, which thev 
worded as to the Houses of Parliament” in the original language, translated by 
one of our Missionaries, and of course it was wanting in correctness of form 

presented; but it is primed at the end of the 
Memorial of the Church Missionary Society, and contains statements of him 
derunees which they meet with, which I know are in the main true. 

82(58. Will you state briefly what those hinderances are ? 

It is stated here, that amongst, the numerous native officers in Tinnevelly none 
are employed who are Christians, excepting two, who came down from the north ; 
that with ,; lt ^ceptwn, no Christians are employed, out of about 35,000 Christians 
m iinrievelly m any Coyernment office whatsoever. I may add, that there was 
also a man who had, I think, a rupee and a half a month in a very low office in 
a village ; and another was a sweeper who swept out the travellers’’ bungalow. 

8269. Lord Broughton.] Is that in consequence of any ordinance or regulation 
which the Government has passed ? t 1 1 

<v ^pf U - ^katever; it is simply, that the heathen natives take good care to keen 
the Christians out from any place or appointment; and the Collector lias not found 
himself able to introduce them. 

m fJ 7 ?! J^ d ' BI ® h ?P Oxford.] Is not the complaint which they make as 
mudi that through this employment of heathens they receive injustice as that 
the Christians are excluded from holding the office ? J ’ that 

It is and particularly in this respect, that all those who are of low caste are 
shut out from a court,of justice where a nativt? presides; they are not allowed in 
consequence of their caste, to. come near the Court, and, therefore, they either 
have to be called out to, standing at a distance, or they have to communicate 
their wants through the medium of some one who carries'the message from them 
Ssfer ju a s&e &r 18 81tt,Dg ’ and ad^stering justice, or professing to admi- 

8271. Lord Elphimtone.] Would not that be the case if they were still 
heathens : that is owing to their caste, not their religion ? 

ChrLtians Vmg *° tfo?y CGm P Iain of 5 it is not because they are 

• ir^“j lj ° r ° , Blsll< ?P °/ Oxford.} Do they complain of the many sufferings 
111 U P 0U tht ; m by tIlG ? e Pf™* specially because they are Christians ? ' g 

* ^ 0St ar f coMstantly. mflibted, not by the officials in the Courts, but by persons 

Sd^in tiirSB 0 E, ' r °/r M - “'l'* 1 ' «ngim*r officers an] others^ 

" Wi ° U ' practised which 

8273. They complain of the merasdars ? 

Yes y their landlords oppress them also. 

tte 8 M 4 ’! Lo jd Elphimtone.] Do you remember a complaint which was made to 

snbiecfW^ av i ra,?ie " t . s T °”} e W *&<>> that the Christians of Tuticorin were 
‘ l "J ( ( T to a fox fiom which the heathens were exempted ?. 

not sure.' m '‘' ° f “ ermen chm; 1 Wieve the J ™ Bmmu, Catholics; I a... 

.. 1 l, “ n »t remember whether they were .Roman Catholics or not but'it 

V .'''L' tllttl 0,1 account of their being Christians they paid a tax for which 
the hen hens were exempt. The case was inquired into at the “me by Mr 

“ ™ jH| 

1 only have an imperfect recollection of it; I have no record of it. 

82/b. They were not, m fact, converts belonging to your denomination ? 

No, vie have no station at ruticorm, and I am nearly sure that the Society 

Catholi£ ga g heG0SF haS none theve > and these Pa^es, 1 think, are Roman 

h ~Un L °\ d Blsll0 P of Oxford.} To return to the memorial of which I was 

v u 2 asking 
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asking you, do not they also complain of the provision made by the Company 
for the Brahmins, and the exclusion of the lower class from a share of that 
assistance? 

I do not quite know what assistance your Lordship means. 

8278. They complain very much that the Company provide for the Brahmins, 
leaving the really poor and sick without any provision ; that though the Brahmins 
amount only to 51,000, and the Soodras to 680,000 besides others, the rich 
Brahmins alone have charitable food provided for them; while the 1,250,000 of. 

the other castes have no provision whatever ? 

I think that is in reference to what are called the Travellers’ Houses ; I cannot 
explain this ; I do not understand it, 

8279. You have been well acquainted with the Government system of educa¬ 
tion, and the system of education pursued in the Missionary schools, have you not? 

I have not been acquainted with the Government system of education, because 
I never visited the University, and Patchapa’s School* in Madras ; and I have no , 
means of kno wing, excepting by the reports of the Madras University, of which 
I have one with me. 

8280. Have you any means of forming a comparison between the number of 
converts from the Government schools and from the mission schools? 

Yes; 1 think I cap. say that, there never has been a convert from thosg.edu-* 
cated at die Government* schools in the Madras Presidency, excepting, one who 
was converted after I left; but I know the circumstances : after he had left the 
Madras University, he was engaged by an Armenian gentleman, Mr. Arathoon, 
and there, in Iris library, lie met with some Christian books and the Bible, and read 
them, and it led to his application to Mr. Arathoon for further instruction ; Mr. 
Arathoon referred him to a friend of mine, who is now Secretary to the Society for 
propagating the Gospel, the Rev. Mr. Syrnonds; and since that time he has been 
under his instruction nd protection. It was a matter that made a good deal of 
noise in Madras at, the time, because his wife was withheld from him by her 
relatives ; and the case was tried in the Madras Court: she was restored to him, 

and now has been, I believe, baptized. 

8281. Would you consider the simple number of converts to be a fair criterion 
of the success of the schools ? 

1 ought to have said that whilst I have only heard of one convert from the 
Government schools, there are more than 40 from the Missionary schools, particu¬ 
larly from the Rev. John Anderson’s, the Scotch Free Church school in Madras, 
and the branches connected with it. The Scotch Free Church have a very large 
number of pupils under their care, whom they instruct fully in the Christian 
religion in all its branches. 

8282. Lord Elphinstone.'] They have a school at Conjeveram? 

They have at Conjeveram, at Triplicane, Chingleput, and Nellore; they have 
2,520 pupils. 

8283. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Do you think that conversion is a fair criterion 
of the success of the schools ? 

No, I do not think it is a fair criterion, because I think, looking at it as a ques¬ 
tion with regard to the introduction of the Scriptures into schools, and the 
comparative advantage of the Government and the Mission schools, we ought to. 
look at the moral, social and political effects produced upon the whole body of 
Natives who have been educated there, without reference to the actual conversion 
of any to Christianity. Now, in these schools of the Scotch Free Church, fit their < 
first commencement, as soon as a conversion took place, the school was almost 
emptied, alarm spread amongst the Natives, and they withdrew their children; 
few of those returned, but the school was soon filled up by fresh pupils : then 
came a second conversion, the same effect followed, and another bpdy was, so to 
speak, drafted out and thrown back again into Native society, who had received 
a certain quantity of religious and moral education; so that a very considerable 
number of young persons, who have received more or less of Christian and 
moral education in these schools, are now thrown out as salt into tlie Native com¬ 
munity of Madras. I do not know what number, but a very large number. I 
cannot but be persuaded that the influence thus produced by the school upon the 
Native community, though unseen, is very considerable, and, I think, that is the 

fairer 
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-fairer way of judging between the Government schools and the Mission schools ; 
but of that your Lordships can judge. 

■ 8284. How soon did the schools fill up again ? 

Very soon indeed; and now the parents do not withdraw their children ; they 
have become accustomed to it; and though they know perfectly well that every 
effort will be made to bring them to Christianity, they are not afraid; they so desire 
the instruction of their children that, they send them; and a much larger number 
are educated by the Scotch Free Church than are educated by the Government. 

8285. Lord lFynford.~\ Not larger than by the Church of England ? 

Far larger. We have been backward with regard to education. We are,now, 
as I shall hope to be able to state to your Lordships presently, earnestly desirous 
of making up for lost time in regard to Christian education; but the education of 
the heathen—I mean the school education of heathen children, excepting those 
connected with our missions—has formed, f am sorry to say, but a small part of 
our operations. The Scotch missionaries have given‘themselves to education. 

8286. Is not the system of the Church missionaries a larger one ? 

In their converts, as the results of preaching the Gospel, they are more success¬ 
ful ; but the Scotch, the Free Church, and the Established Church of Scotland, 
have both given themselves to education as the first thing. 

8287. I iord Bishop of Oxford.~\ Will you state to the Committee the opinion 
which you have formed, from your own observation, as to the practicability of the 
introduction of the Scriptures into the schools with Government assistance ? 

I should concur with those who have said that it, is not safe to.attempt the 
introduction of Christian instruction into the schools as a part of the system. 

8288. You mean as a necessary part, ? 

As a necessary part of the system ; but then I am anxious to make a distinc¬ 
tion. I think that it is our duty, and a duty which we may safely perform, to 
remove the barrier which there is at present to the introduction of the Bible into 
the schools at all, arid that we may, with great and perfect safety, as far as the 
Madras Presidency is concerned, give permission for Scripture classes where the 
pupils wish it, and where the parents declare that they have no objection to it. 
In those cases, I think there is no difficulty whatsoever, and I think that our 
Government are bound to withdraw the veto that is put at present upon the 
introduction into the schools of the one only book which supplies the remedy for 
sinful man; so that the Government may be clear of the charge which is brought 
against them, of standing in the way between the Natives and their eternal 
interests. 

8289. Lord Broughton.'] Are you aware that during Lord Tweeddalf’s govern¬ 
ment, when it was first announced that the Bible was to form a necessary part of 
the study of one of the Government institutions, it created a great disturbance in 
Madras, that public meetings were held, and that the Government at home was 
memorialized in consequence of the first steps being taken for the establishment 
of that principle ? 

I am perfectly aware of the rr ovement— I speak under correction, and Lord 
Tweeddale’s minute will show whether l am right or not—I believe that Lord 
Tweeddale never contemplated the introduction of the Scriptures as a necessary 
part, but simply what I have now suggested, that there should be permission 
given for the formation of a class., 

8290. Was not the apprehension of the Native inhabitants of Madras, that it 
was to be made a necessary portion of the instruction in that institution r 

I believe that, as in other cases also, it was simply an European movement, 
urging on and exciting the Natives to hold those meetings. I passed through the 
mob (1 may call it so) in my palanquin accidentally. I had to go out on that day 
to spend the evening with a friend, and the meeting was held in a house which 
opened into the street, through which I had to pass. I hesitated for a moment 
whether 1 should go another way. 1 determined to make no difference, and 
went straight, through : they km w me perfectly well, and they were just as 
respectful as they were at any other time. I am satisfied in my own mind. that, 
it was a mere European movement; the Natives never would have troubled 
themselves about it. 
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8291. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] How should you answer the objection, that 
upon the ground of neutrality, the same privilege mast be conceded to the 
Sliastras and the Koran, if the Bible were allowed to be taught in the Govern¬ 
ment schools ? 

The introduction of the Vedas, which would correspond with our Scriptures, 
into the schools would give the greatest, possible offence to the Brahmins, because 
they are to them precious books, as they are sealed up from the people; at least, 
they have been sealed. The Koran, I, believe, could not be introduced, because 
it is in a language not understood by the people. 

8292. Lord FJphmslone.'] Is the Koran not translated into Hindostanee, or 
into any of the languages used ? 

I am not sure; it may be. 


8293. How would you propose to meet the difficulty suggested by the late 
Bishop of Bombay ; namely, as to the persons who are to teach the Scriptures in 
the Government schools ? 

I would not have a class appointed in every Government school, but simply 
provide that where parties wished it, they should be at liberty to have, a teacher at. 
the Government expense; and I do not think there would be any difficulty in 
finding suitable teachers, persons who would teach the Bible seriously, and not as 
a mere class book. 


8294. Earl of Ellenboroucjh .] Have you made any converts from the Malmme- 
dans i 

None, I think, in Southern India; we have not attempted it much. I may 
be allowed* to say, with regard to the introduction of the Scriptures into the 
schools, that I have in my possession letters, first of all from one of the principal 
Commissioners of the Mysore; secondly, from another Government agent in the 
Mysore, one of the Company’s servants ; thirdly* from an officer in the Nizam’s 
territories; and fourthly, from Travaneore; in all of which they state distinctly, 
that without the least diffi culty in heathen and Mahomedan countries, the Scrip¬ 
tures are used, i. e. in schools which are supported by the Government; that is to 
say, the heathen Government schools admit the Scriptures, the Mahomedan 
Government schools admit the Scriptures; but the Christian British Government 
schools do not admit; the Scriptures. 


8295. Earl of Harrow by.] In those schools supported by the heathen and 
Mahomedan Governments, who teach the Scriptures? 

They have piasters ; I have the letters here, and if I may be allowed I will 
read the extracts from them, excepting Travaneore, because that I can speak 
of personally. Here, is one: “ The Mysore Government has for years given 50 
rupees a month to an English missionary school in each division.” In another 
letter I have the particulars, showing that they support a Wesleyan mission school 
there. 


8296. The Native Government ? 
Yes. 


8297. Lord Elphinkone .] But that Native Government is administered by 
English Commissioners ? 

It now, but that was before that time. “ The Raj ah established an English 
school many years ago,” ». e., in Mysore, “ which was put under the charge, of the 
Rev. T. Hodgson, a Wesleyan missionary, in October 1840.” 


8298. At that time the Rajah had nothing to do with the Government of fris 
own States ? 

I. thought he had in 1840 ; then it does not appear from this ; the letter in my 
possession, however, says that the Rajah established a school. 

8299. Earl of Harrow/n/.] With what view would he support it; would he 
support it for existing Christians ? 

No. “In this school the scholars are as under: Hindoos, 69 ; Mahomedans, 3; 
Protestant East Indians, 14; Roman Catholics, 8 :” 69 out of 94 are Heathen, 
and 3 Mahomedans. 


8300. With what view would he support a Christian teacher for heathen 
children ? 

I suppose, 


KliiiEl. 
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I suppose, not with the view of their conversion, but as the consequence of 
'the owing at lea^t that they have no ohjefcfci-on to the introdiretioli of 

8301, hm^Eiphin^ne.'] Are you .aware that the Rajah of Tfevanoore sub- 
sen bed a lac of rupees to the Cotyam College? 

The Ranee did originally ; but besides that, your Lordships will allow me to 
mention, that when 1 was in Travancore, 1 was staying with the then Resident 
Colonel (now General) Fraser, late Resident at Hvdrabad, now come home 
bpeakmg with ham upon the subject of the Rajah’s school, I asked him, “ Whv 
should not the Christian Scriptures, the Bible, be introduced into the Rajah’s 
school r His reply was, “ Venkata Rao, the Dewan, is coming here, and we 
will talk with him about it.” Venkata Rao was a Mahratta Brahmin, and a very 
able man, and a very upright man, as long as he was connected with the English 
Ihe question was put to him by General Fraser; I well remember his pausing 
or a time, and then answering, “ Provided that the pupils are left to do as they 
like with regard to reading the Scriptures or not; and provided that those who 
decline reading the Scriptures are not the losers by being made to sit by whilst time 
is given up to the reading of the Scriptures, I can see no objection at all • and I 
am sure the Rajah will not.” Accordingly, from that time to, I believe, this 
day, the Scriptures have been introduced, and the heathen and Mahomedans are 
perfectly willing to read them. 

85302. Who teaches the Scriptures in that school ? 

The master is a person who himself personally feels an interest in them. 

8303. He is a Christian ? 

Yes, lie is an Englishman ; he was a sergeant in the army, and a religious man 
who would feel an interest in it. In speaking of Government being- connected 
with education, as regards Christianity, 1 would say, that the plan which appears 
to me most desirable, arid for which we may entertain hope that it will be brought 
about, ,g what I heard the late Bishop of Bombay refer to, which is grants in aid.' 
In fact, m November last, the Secretary to the University Board wrote as I con¬ 
clude under instructions from Government, to Mr. Bird, the Collector in Tinnevelly 
to call upon him to ascertain from the missionaries whether if the system were 
introduced it would be likely to meet with acceptance on their part j they referred 
the letter to our committee at Madras; the committee at Madras most jovftillv took 
it up and sent, it home to the committee of the parent, society, and that committee 
lost no time m passing the following resolutions, which, if your Lordships will allow 
me, I will read : “April 5th, 1853. Resolved, 1st. That this committee cordially 
epter into the views of the Madras Corresponding Committee of 12 January 18553 
m hading the proposition of the Madras Government for grants in aid to all 
schools whether missionary or otherwise, in which a certain standard of acquire¬ 
ment. should be attained. This committee also see many practical advantages 
likely to arise from an efficient system of Government inspection, always provided 
that no interference be exercised with the religious instruction conveyed in the 
books used m such schools. 2dly. That in order to meet the onward movement 
which these proposals on the part of the Madras Government indicate, and must 
augment, this committee pledges itself to increase and improve, at the earliest 
possible period, its educational establishments at Tinnevelly and Masulipatam by 
sending out training masters and establishing model schools both in the female 
and male departments of the missions.” We considered, that having the 
largest number of converts under our care somewhat larger than that of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel, our duty was, with as little loss 
ot time as we could, to take the matter up, and to show the Government 
iiow cordially we were disposed to meet such a suggestion, which is simply 
carrying out the Government system at home; only that I think there 
should be a restriction (which our committee would not take upon themselves to 
propose) with regard to schools in which immoral books are used. There are 
heathen schools which might-have books which would be utterly offensive to any 
at all well-regulated minds,, and 1 think those schools ought not to have Govern¬ 
ment support; but with respect to all others, let them have the support. 

ti° 4 v Lord Br( &ghton^ Is it the case that indecent books are introduced ? 

1 he iNative heathen schools do, as a matter of course, introduce them. 1 do not 
($ ) ’«*) | uu4 mean 
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mean that they do it in order to debauch tin* minds of their children, but from, 
the dulness of their own comprehension as to what is , decent and what is not. 
Those are Hindoo schools, and they have no books of their own, excepting one or 
Two, which they can introduce for education. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday nest. 

Two o’clock. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


The Lord President. 
Earl of Albemarle. 
Earl of Powia 
Earl of H arhowby. 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


Lord Elphinstone. 
Lord Mont Eagle. 
Lord Wharncliffe. 
Lord Wynford. 
Lord Broughton. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


THE REVEREND J. TUCKER, B. D., is called in, and further examined 

as follows: 

8305. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] WILL you state to the Committee what is the 
machinery in operation in Tinnevelly for vernacular and English education, and 
for preparing suitable educational works? 

There are, first of all, the vernacular schools in all, or nearly all, the villages. 
Jn them the Scriptures are taught, and the elements of arithmetic, and sometimes 
the elements of geography, in the native language, and also writing in the 
native method. Next to them there are the station boarding-schools, which 
nearly all the missionaries have at their own stations, adjoining their own resi¬ 
dences, in which education is carried further, and given only to a few. In the 
third place, there is the seminary at Palamcottah, where boys are trained with 
a view to their being afterwards employed as catechists or schoolmasters. Then 
there is the preparandi class, in which the elder youths are prepared to be cate¬ 
chists, and ultimately for ordination. There is also Bishop Corrie’s Grammar- 
school at Madras, at which a good English education is given, and which 
receives English, East Indian, and native boys : about 20 of the most intelli¬ 
gent Tinnevelly native Christian youths are completing their education there. 
There has also been lately established, not connected with the Church Missionary- 
Society, nor with any society, a training institution, to which we have sent a few 
of our youths from Bishop Corrie’s Grammar-school to learn the training 
system. There is also a native English school in Palamcottah, which is attended 
only by heathen youths: the number of pupils is about 90. It is our purpose to 
establish, in our three principal missions in Tinnevelly, in Travancore, and in 
the Teloogoo country, superior Ti%ining Schools, with Model Schools attached, in 
the hope that the plan of grants-in-aid will be adopted, of which I have in part 
spoken before. With regard to the preparation of suitable educational works, we 
have lately re-engaged a gentleman, who lias been blind from his youth, who was 
educated at the University of Oxford, and took a rather high degree, Mr. Seymer, 
who has now gone out for the sole purpose of preparing, in the native languages, 
educational books at the expense of the Church Missionary Society; so that in 
reference to what I stated to your Lordships the last time, we are now making 
every efiort ’to extend education further than we yet have done, and to raise the 
tone and character of it among our native Christians. 

8306. You have spoken of Government assistance to education, and said that 
your impression was that it. could be best rendered by furthering the system of 
grants-in-aid; will you explain further to the Committee your views of English 
and vernacular education bearing upon that point? 

(20. 42.) X x I think 
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I think it is of great importance to take a thoroughly practical view of the 
whole subject of education, and to avoid theories, which have been, perhaps, inju¬ 
rious to,,the progress of education in India. For the masses I should say cer¬ 
tainly it would not be wise to attempt anything beyond vernacular education, 
giving English education where it is required, and where there is an opening. 
I do not think the masses of the people can be educated in English at present. 
Our business is to educate then* in the vernacular languages, I would further 
have English education given in the principal Collectorates, and also at the Pre¬ 
sidencies ; but in order to carry out thoroughly the system of vernacular and 
English education, 1 conceive it will be found to be necessary that the training 
system, in its most improved form in this country, should be adopted in India, 
and that to that end persons should be engaged to go out from this country, 
who would at once establish' a training school for training masters who are 
already acquainted with the English and the vernacular languages, who might 
themselves, therefore, learn the training system through tire medium of the 
English language, arid carry it out into operation by means of the vernacular 
language. 

8307. What language would you teach in the training schools ? 

If the master goes out kilowing English only, there will be a loss 0 / two or 
three years in his acquiring the native languages. Therefore I would commence 
with young persons who have been brought up in India, both English and 
Native, who are acquainted with the English language as well as the Native lan¬ 
guages, whatever those may be ; in our own Presidency, Tamul, Teloogoo,. and 
Malayalim. 

8808. Attached to vour training institution would be what is called a Prac¬ 
tising School ? 

Yes; a Model School, or Practising School. 

8309. Would those children be taught by masters who are in process of train¬ 
ing in the English or the Native language, or both ? ' 

If possible, 1 would have two Model .Schools, one English and one Native, so 
that the persons who are being trained to be masters, and to be training masters, 
may be exercised in both languages, and superintend the schools in both 
languages. 

8310. Would the places where you contemplate the establishment of those 
Model Schools supply a sufficient number of that class to which, according to 
your view, an English education would be an object? 

They would do so at the commencement; but they must be extended to a very 
considerable degree in order to become efficient. It would depend upon the 
extent of the means which the Government thought fit to appropriate to educa¬ 
tion. I am now contemplating one superior central training establishment at 
Madras, with its two Model Schools, English and Native : a master knowing 
only English, would communicate with both through the medium of students, 
who would be acquainted with both languages; and .such I think might be 
found. 

8311. Earl of Harrowby.] Would nor. the climate of the town of Madras, 

from its excessive heat, be a very unfavourable situation for your European 
masters?' * : 

No. Madras is one of the healthiest places in the whole of the hot part of 
India ; it is a dry air, and has the benefit of the sea breezes. 

8312. ' Lord Broughton.'] Is not it the fact that there are several languages 
spoken in the Presidency of Madras ? 

Yes; there are the Tamul, the Teloogoo, and the Malayalim, and there is also 
the Canarese language; the Mabratta is slightly known, 

8313. Is Hindee the general language ? 

Hittdostanee is the language which passes persons from one pari of India to 
another; it is confined principally to the Mahomedans; the native Hindoos 
scarcely any of them are acquainted with Hindostanee. 

8314. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] In the neighbourhood of Madras, Tamul and 

Teloogoo are the principal languages, are not they ? * 

They are. There is comparatively little of the -Teloogoo. 

8315. Will 
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8316. Lord 



- - - Jfd Broughton.'] Do you think that the natives, in any given time, 
would understand the value and dignity of a degree ? 


I think they would ultimately. 
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8317. Would they value the degree of Ma’ster of Arts, for instance? 

I think so. 

8318. Earl of Harrowby.] Are not they very proud in the East of any 
distinction given to learning? 

They would be very proud of it, and value it very much. I am speaking of 
the Presidency of Madras. 

8319. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Will you state to the Committee what prepa¬ 
ratory steps you would recommend as leading on to the conclusion which you 
ultimately centemplate? 

I would adopt the training system which I have spoken of, which migfit be 
carried out in the higher ^ranches of education, as well as the lower; and 
I would suggest the desirableness of sending out from England, if they can he 
found, those who have been experienced as inspectors of our schools in England, 
who should superintend the system for a time, and prepare persons who might 
• be appointed as permanent inspectors to travel from place to place, and to be 
constantly engaged in promoting education. By those means education would be 
carried to such an extent, that f conceive there would be a sufficient number of 
persons in due time to be candidates lor honours and for degrees. Of course 
I should extend the education to every branch, including medicine and every¬ 
thing- else, and indeed cultivate the native intellect to the highest possible point, 
provided it be accompanied with religious education. 

8320. Will you state to the Committee what your view is as to the question 
of female education in India ? 

As regards the Government, I believe it has been wholly disregarded hitherto, 
till Mr. Bethune went out. The Governor-general has taken up Mr. Bethune's 
school; but I ain not aware that the Government has rendered any assistance as 
: a Go vernment. ' 

8321. What attempts have been made by the natives themselves ia that 

direction ? £ 

None whatever; they are as a body rather opposed to the education of their 
females. 

8322. What is the ground of their opposition to the education of their 
females? 

Speaking of southern India chiefly, because the only educated persons are 
the. Naueh girls, and therefore the idea of being able to read is associated with 
a discreditable profession. 

8323. Chairman.] W hat sort of education is received by the Nauch girls ? 
i hey are taught merely to read and to chafunt the songs which are part of the 
: gious worship ; they are taught dancing also. 

8324. Is it merely to read the songs which they are obliged to learn that they 
receive that education ? 

lhat I am not able to say; they are the best educated of the native females ; 
perhaps I should say the only educated of the native females. 

8325. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] I read iu the Calcutta Review the following 
sentence : “ The idea prevails, and there is much truth in it, that female educa¬ 
tion must lead to the perusal of such horrible books as have been spoken of above 
by female readers does your experience confirm that sentiment ? 

^Yes, it does. 1 remember on one particular occasion a body of natives who 
wished to counteract the progress of Christianity, commenced a female school,, 
(20-42.) xx2 * and 
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and a civilian, a friend of mine high in office, asked one of the most active of 
them how he would manage with regard to books; whether he had many books 
that he could put into the hands of the female part of his own family. His 
answer was, he was afraid he only knew of one, winch is the Attichudi. There 
is an article from the Indian Mail which is printed in the Appendix to the 
Memorial of the Church Missionary Society, in which they speak of the character 
of the popular literature of Bengal. 

8326. What attempts have been made by different missionary bodies to pro- 

' mote female education r 1 . " 

The Scotch Free Church School at Madras has now 700 females, or nearly that 
number, all of whom, excepting a very few, are caste, girls, and about 80 Maho- 
xnedans. The Church Missionary Society is educating throughout India about 
4,400 females. Of the other missionary bodies I am not able to speak, except 
that they are all promoters of female education. 

8327. Earl of Llarrowby. J How are the educated females employed P 

They marry Christian husbands, and they are employed as school-mistresses, 
and in the common affairs of life. , ■u'i.'roti 

8328. Do they all make a Christian profession ? 

Those of whom lam speaking in connexion with the Church Missionary 
Society are great numbers of them Christian females. With regard to those of 
the Scotch Free Church, there have been several of them converted and baptized, 
and they have married some of the students of the institution ; but what has 
become of the rest, I am not able to say. 

8329. They are sought for as wives by the Christian natives? 

Yes. 

8330. And are they sought for as wives by the natives who have been en¬ 
lightened, but who have not embraced Christianity? 

No, I should suppose not, because the native females would have renounced 
caste. / 

8331. The enlightened natives have not renounced caste ? 

None that. 1 know have renounced caste cordially. 

8332. Earl Powis .J In the female Schools do you attempt to teach any sort of 
industrial occupation ? 

Yes. I am sorry I have not with me specimens of their work, which is parti¬ 
cularly good. They will make lace, and various things ; but for their own dress 
they do not require a needle; their clothes are simply wound round them. 

8333. Is the manufacture of those fabrics which you have mentioned an 
honourable or profitable branch of industry ? 

It is not profitable, except that specimens are sent home to England for the 
support of the native schools. It is not honourable iu any way that I know of; 
it is a part of the education of all native Christian girls; they are taught how to 
work, and they are taught how to clean out the iiouse, and things of that kind ; 
they acquire habits of industry. 

8334. It does not add to their value as wives in the same manner as it would 

in England ? ,, 

No. 

8335. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] What proofs of the benefits resulting from 
those schools are there ? 

I have seen the effects in this way. The mission schools now have the children 
of those who were educated in the schools when the schools were first commenced, 
and all the missionaries’ wives and the missionaries bear witness to the great 
improvement which has taken place in the habits of the children when they 
enter the schools, compared not only with the Heathen, but with the habits of 
the parents, where they as children were in their schools; so that we are sure 
that the progress is not only marked, but established ; the children will never 
return to the habits of their parents. 

8336. What is the disposition of the native Christians towards the British 

Government? * 

* Those 
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Those whom I know are most sincerely attached to the British Government, 
especially the large body in Tinnevelly, which is the largest in India, and I have 
here an Address or Memorial to the Queen, which they themselves drew up, 
and sent over, to be placed in the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury: it was 
presented by him, and was most graciously received by Her Majesty. 


The Rev, 

J. Tucker, B.D 


The same was delivered in, and is as follows : 


To Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, by the grace of God Queen of Great Britain, 

and Defender of the Faith. 


We, native Christians of the province of Tinnevelly, in the English dominions, who, by 
means of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the Church 
Missionary Society, have embraced the Christian religion, iu number about 40,000 persons, 
presume to approach the feet of your gracious Majesty with all humility and reverence, pre¬ 
senting tins memorial. ’ 1 

We desire to acknowledge in your Majesty’s presence that we, your humble subjects, and 
all our Mow-countrymen placed by the providence of Almighty God under the just and 
merciful rule of .the English Government, enjoy a happiness unknown to our forefathers in 
the inestimable blessings of peace so essential to our country’s welfare. Even the most 
simple and unlearned of our people recognising this, declare the time to have at length 
arrived when “ the tiger and thefawn drink at the same stream.” Impelled, therefore, bv 
the gratitude we feel, we humbly acknowledge it to be our delightful duty heartily anil 
incessantly to beseech Almighty God, the King of kings, “ to endue our gracious Queen 
plenteoiisly with heavenly gifts, to grant her in health find wealth long to live, to strengthen 
her, that she may vanquish and overcome all her enemies, and finally after this life attain 
everlasting joy and felicity.” 

Incalculable are the benefits that have .accrued to our country from the English rule. And 
in. addition to the justice, security, and other blessings which all in common enjoy, we who 
are Christians are bound to be more especially grateful for having received, through the 
indefatigable exertions of English missionary societies, the privilege of ourselves learning the 
true relimon, and its sacred doctrines, and of securing for our sons and our daughters bom 
in these happier times the advantages of education. Many among us once were unhappy 
people, trusting in dumb idols, worshipping before them, and trembling at ferocious demons; 
but now we all, knowing the true God, and learning his Holy Word, spend our time in peace, 
with the prospect of leaving this world in comfort, and with the hope of eternal life in the 
world to come. And we feel that we have not words to express to your gracious Majesty 
the debt of gratitude we owe to God for his bounteous grace. 

Knowing that many among our Hindu countrymen, both male and female, though still 
Heathen, are beginning to read our Bible, and inquire about the true religion, we take com- 
fort in the hope that the Lord will vouchsafe to them His saving grace, and in future also 
as hitherto, will hear the prayers of His faithful children throughout the world in then- 
behalf. 

.jy® have heard*with much sorrow that there are, in these times, in many of the kingdoms 
of Europe, revolutions and sanguinary wars; but we have heard also, with the greatest joy, 
Hiat m happy England peace and prosperity prevail, and that the income of the Missionary, 
Bible, and other Societies, has been constantly on the increase. We firmly trust that God 
will overrule all events to the advancement of truth and peace, and will grant to many 
nations, and to the whole world, the same genuine knowledge and happiness which have been 
granted unto us. 

Our countrymen who behold the magnificent bridges building by the English, the avenues 
of trees planting by them along all our roads, and the vast numbers of boys and girls, children 
of Christian, Heathen, Mahomedan, and Roman-catholic parents, learning gratuitously, both 
in 1 ainul and English, at the expense of English missions, repeat their ancient proverbs 
and say, “ Instruction is indeed the opening of sightless eyeballs;” and, “ The father who 
gives no education to his child, is guilty of a crime;” and especially when they behold 
among Christians, girls and aged men and women learning to read the Word of God they 
exclaim, “This truly is wonderful: this is charity indeed!” Surely, then, we who’enjoy 
these inestimable blessings under a Christian government, are, above all our fellow-sub¬ 
jects, bound to acknowledge to your gracious Majesty our obligations to be at all times 
unfeignedly thankful for them. And we would also e.ntreat with the confidence and ’ 
humility of children, that your Majesty, agreeably to the words of Hoiv Writ, “ Kings shall 
he thy nursing fathers, and Queens thy nursing mothers,” will still graciously extend to us 
your care and protection. 

We add also our humble and fervent prayers that Almighty God will bless your Majesty’s 
gracious consort the Prince Albert, your Majesty’s son and heir the Prince of Wales, and 
prosperity CtnberS ^ . R ° Jal and ever bestow upon them all happiness and 

Thus, with deepest reverence. 

Your Majesty’s faithful subjects, 

And most humble servants. 
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8337. What proportion do the Christians belonging to the Church of Englan 
bear'to the rest, as far as you know r 

I have a paper here which will show that. Out of a total of 94,145 connected 
with the Church of England, the number is 59,306. 

8338. Are you aware what number out of that 94,145 are the children of 
Christian parents? 

I cannot tell at all, and I should be afraid to venture to guess ; I should say 
that I think less than half are the children of Christian parents. 

8339. Can you tell among those with whom you were more immediately con¬ 
nected what the porportion is 1 

I have no means of knowing; but I may infer, from the increased progress of 
Christianity, that, the majority of the 84,000 are not the children of Christian 
parents. 1 speak very distrustfully on the subject. 

8340. You heard the evidence given by another witness on the subject of the 
itinerating missions, did you not ? 

Yes. 

8341. Will you state to the Committee your opinion as to the usefulness to be 
expected from* the simple system of itinerating missions, as described by that, 
witness? 

It is a subject that we have lately given our attention to, and we find that as 
we are commencing it, the difficulty of seeing clearly what course to pursue 
becomes more evident. We are about to establish in the northern part of Tin- 
nevelly, the only part which is not yet cutivated by the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, or the Gospel Propagation Society, the itinerating system. 

8342. Would you wish to see that extended without any provision being made 
for a succession of clergy, as pastors, to take up the work ? 

No: I should contemplate being able to send pastors to take up the work 
when a missionary has met with any success. 

8343. Has any provision for such succession of clergy as pastors been yet 
made r 

The attempt to itinerate has not yet been made, except in the neighbourhood 
of Burdwan, northern India, in the Presdency of Bengal. There arrangements 
have not yet been made to occupy .the ground the missionary has gone over ; but 
the former missionary being dead, the work is at a stand-still. 

8344. What provision is made bv the Government for the education of the 
country-born or East Indian population ? 

That is a subject which I am anxious to bring before the Committee. The 
Government have made no provision for it in the Madras Presidency, and I 
believe none in the other Presidencies. Some time since, the East Indians, and 
persons of mixed blood, at Madras, drew up a memorial to the Coart of Directors, 
which they sent in, requesting assistance to enable them to educate their children. 
The answer was, that the University was open to them, and they might send 
their children there. They sent a second memorial, which, I Believe, was 
informal; it came to the Board of Control, and was returned. 1 hey sent a third, 
which is printed in the Appendix to the Memorial of the Church Missionary 
Society, which 1 consider an able paper, and which was entirely drawn up, as 
I know, by the country-born people themselves; that is dated 21st September 
1850. To that memorial they have received hitherto no reply. 1 think they 
are entitled to the consideration of the Government, as being British subjects of 
European extraction in part, and on account of the efibrts which they themselves 
• have made for the education of their own children. They have contributed 
together with European assistance, a sum amounting to 120,000 rupees, with 
annual subscriptions promised to the amount of 8,000 rupees, in order that they 
might found an institution, which should be called the Protestant College. 
That money is now lying, and has been lying since about the year 1847, invested 
in Company’s paper, without being put to any use, because it is not sufficient. 
The East Indians had hoped that the Government would meet them with an 
equal sum of money ; but they have now no means of obtaining a superior 
education. 

[The Memorial is delivered in. — Vide Appendix P, Note V, page 634.] 
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8356. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Are you aware whether the estimate of their 
Christianity by the natives is not a very low one? 

Very much so. 

8357. Do you know the name by which the natjves call their churches ? 

Marian-coil, which means the Church of Mary. 

8358. Did you ever hear of any conversions effected by the Roman-catholics 
within the last 20 years from among the heathen ? 

I have not heard of any; but I should not doubt that there have been some. 

8359. Lord JSlphinstone.] Probably the Abbe Dubois’ book may have discou¬ 
raged the Roman-catholics from sending out missionaries? 

No; I am rather inclined to attribute it to the divisions which exist between 
the Goa priests and those who are under the vicars apostolic. 

8360. Are those divisions greater than the divisions which exist among 
different denominations of Protestants ? 

Yes ; they relate to property : in the Cochin territory they have led to acts of 
violence. 1 remember the" Resident of Travancore stating that he was constantly 
annoyed by the feuds between the two parties of the Roman-catholics. In Tin- 
nevelly the priests were labouring - to bring the people from the jurisdiction of 
, Goa to the jurisdiction of the vicars apostolic. 

8361. Did the disputes in Travancore about the property of the Syrian 
Mission in terfere at all with the success of the mission r 

No; they have rather promoted the success of the mission, because now the 
missionaries are free to receive all into the Protestant Church of England, 
whether Syrians or Roman-catholics, or Muhomedans or Heathen; they make 
no distinction as to receiving them. 

8362. Why should the disputes about those matters have rather furthered 
the mission, in Travancore, and impeded the success of the Roman-catholic 
Mission ? 

The disputes in the case of the Roman-catholics related in part; to property, 
and they were squabbles which had nothing to do with religion, as far as I 
know; it was simply an ecclesiastical question as to whom they should be 
subject to. The disputes between the Protestant missionaries and the (Syrian 
Church were not hitter disputes; but after the Bishop of Calcutta’s last visit, 
the missionaries felt themselves no longer shackled by any engagement, and 
therefore went out to preach the Gospel to all classes, and gather in those who 
seem to be converted to God. We had no disputes with the Syrians at all. 

8363. The Syrians did not consider that they had no dispute with you, did 
they; did not the head of the Syrian Church complain that Mr. 1 eet. had broken 

^ Yes : he presented a complaint to the Bishop of Calcutta ou that subject, 
that was long before the Bishop of Calcutta had ever been there. Mr. I eet, as 
one of the trustees of the College, ought to have had the charge of the title- 
deeds; he had reason to believe that the Metran, and those who were acting 
with him, were about to take forcible possession of those deeds, and pursue a very 
wrong course; he therefore put them into his palanquin, and took them up to 
his own house. 

8364. I refer to the circumstance, as showing that those disputes had a real 

existence ? .iii 

Yes ; as to property in that respect they bad. The dispute was settled by 

arbitration: as soon as the two parties separated from each other, the. alliance 
came to au end; and, under the authority of the Resident, an arbitration was 
made, and the property was divided. 

8365. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] What further have you to say respecting 
Government connection with idolatry; first, as regards Juggernaut, and, second y, 

as regards other temples ? . ,, 

I would simpiv say that Lord Broughton was under an impression that a t 
connection with Juggernaut had now ceased, in consequence of the despatch 
which went out when he was President of the Board of Control; but subtei- 
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quently to that, I understand the present Governor-general thought it tetter, 
before he carried out the instructions of the Court, to -lay before them a draft of 
, the law which was proposed, in order that it might be sent back, and carried. out 
with the acquiescence of all parties. When that came to the Court of Directors, 
fresh difficulties arose, which 1 am unable to explain, and the order is still left 
not fully carried out. 

8366. Is there any other point bearing upon the subject now before the 
Committee upon which you desire to add anything? 

Not that I know of. If there were anything, it would be upon the subject of 
the Bible nor, being admitted into the Government schools, which is a subject 
which I cannot but. feel very anxious about. I do not wish that there should 
be a Bible class formed in the Government schools; but, I should be very glad 
that, as far as Madras is concerned, the forbidding of the use of the Scriptures 
should cease. 

8367. Earl of Ha.rro'wby.] Is there any recognised difference in the moral 
character of the Christian, as compared with the Heathen, in the common rela¬ 
tions of life ? 

Most marked. 

8368. Is it beginning to be recognised in the common transactions of life by 

the natives r J 

Yes ; wherever there is a body of Christians, there it is at once recognised by 
the heathen themselves. With regard to Europeans, I believe that our strength 
in India consists in the conviction that the natives have of our thorough In¬ 
tegrity. They would trust even a young Englishman with matters which they 
would not put into the hands of any of their own friends. As regards a con¬ 
vened native, the difference is felt by the heathen themselves. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


THE HlGHT REVEREND BISHOP SPENCER is called in, and examined 

as follow s: 

8369. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] WILL you state to the Committee duripg 
what, period you resided in India ? 

I resided rather more than nine years in India. 

8370. As Bishop of Madras the whole time r 

Yes, except for a year and a half, when I was acting Bishop in Calcutta, still 
retaining my office as Bishop of Madras. 

8371. Your office led you to make visitations through a great part of your 
diocese ? 

I have visited the whole of the Peninsula of India. I have not been in the 
north, hut I have been over the whole Peninsula. 

8372. You have therefore had repeated opportunities of observing the working 
of the present ecclesiastical establishment for India? 

I have. 

8373. Will you state to the Committee whether, in your opinion, there are any 
points in which it is important to introduce any change? 

I consider one change very important indeed, which is, the increase of the 
episcopate in India; the extension of Christianity, and the number of the 
Christians throughout India, seem to require it very decidedly. 

8374. 1 have now before me a letter from the present Bishop of Calcutta, in 
which he states that the first point which he thinks important for the benefit of 
India, both religious and moral, to be considered at the renewal of the Charter, 
is to secure the foundation of a Bishopric at Agra ; would your Lordship view 
the case in the same manner ? 

^ Decidedly ; I am quite certain, from my present knowledge of the diocese of 
Calcutta, that ii is impossible for the Bishop properly to superintend it, and it is 
42.) Y Y * equally 
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equally impossible for the Bishop of Madras to do the Whole of the work com¬ 
mitted to him effectually under the present system. 

8375. What increase, of the episcopate would your Lordship consider neces¬ 
sary ? 

I should recommend a Bishopric of Agra, and an additional Bishopric in 
southern India. 

8376. Where would you place the southern Bishopric ? 

I should say decidedly, as it is desirable to fix upon-a city, Trichinopoly. 

8377. There is also a considerable native Christian population in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Trichinopoly, is not there ? . 

There is; the Bishopric might there he formed so that the Bishop might have 
tfih whole of the Tiniievelly district, and the west and south-western or Cuuarese 
district, where we have very extensive missions, and where Christianity has made 
great progress : that, alone would occupy the Bishop’s time. Whether Tanjore 
should be added to it. or not, would be a geographical question ; it might be better 
to leave that in connection with the diocese of Madras; but Tinnevelly and 
Canara are the most promising portions of Ipdia in a Christian point of view. 

8378. The Bishop of Calcutta says also, that he thinks the second point would 
be, the addition of 20 chaplains to the present number; would your judgment 
agree with his 111 that? 

I should have no hesitation in saying that it would be highly desirable: 

1 could myself have employed 10 more, if I had had them. 

8379. The Bishop continues, that his third point would be, a better means of 
selection than by 24 merchant directors ; would your experience, as Bishop of 
Madras, confirm that opinion ? 

I should say that during my actual episcopate highly respectable men were 
sent out by the Court of Directors to India. I haVe heard that in former times 
it was not the case ; but I have no reason to question theft- having made a very 
gqod choice during my time: there have been occasional instances to the con¬ 
trary, where men holding, perhaps,extreme opinions were sent out; but, looking 
at it as a whole, I think their appointments were very good. 

8380- Chairman .] Is any high ecclesiastical authority in this country con¬ 
sulted by the Court of Directors in the appointment pf chaplains ? 

. There is a reference to the Archbishop and to the Bishop of London, or to the 
Archbishop or the Bishop of London, I am not quite sure which ; but that, 

I take it, would be merely formal, 

8381. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] The appointments are practically Made % 
individual directors, are not they ? 

are. . ■ /, . , r ..,« , . . , ■ , , , : l ; - ,. 


8382. Therefore the qualifications of the men who are sent out would depend 
upon the character of the individual who has for the time the selection ? 

I presume they would. 

8883. Thai Bishop of Calcutta continues, that inquiries ought specially to be 
made whether the men who are sent out are in debtwhen they come; would 
vour' Lordship’s experience in your diocese lead you to think that a necessary- 
pro vision ? 

It would not ; I never heard of an instance of the kind, 

8384. The Bishdp of Calcutta continues, that he thinks the appointment of a 
certain number ought to be open to the recommendations of the Bishop; does 
your experience of Indian dioceses lead you to see how that could be made 
useful ? 

I am hardly- prepared to say that I agree with the Bishop of Calcutta upon that 
point ; it. would embarrass the Bishop, I think ; I should not myself desire it, 

8385. Lord Broughton.] Have the Bishops any power of appointing their own 
domestic chaplains ? 

Yes, they have. The Bishop of Calcutta has the power of choosing any 
clergyman he pleases in Lngland; and upon his choice of that clergyman 
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eing ratified by the Court of Directors, he becomes a chaplain, and remains 
so as long as he continues domestic chaplain to the Bishop ; but. that is limited 
to the Bishop of Calcutta. In the case of Madias and Bombay the Bishops have 
the power Of choosing their own chajdains ; but they must choose them out of 
the chaplains actually resident in the country. 

8386. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] The Bishop further suggests, that, a small 
body of indigenous chaplains should be maintained by the Company ? 

1 consider that of the very highest importance. 

8387. Will you state to the Committee the way in which you think that 
might be carried out ? 

Your Lordship is aware that in the south of India, with which l am most eon 
versant, the number of conversions has been very great. We number now, per¬ 
haps. 75,000 members of the Church of England converts from idolatry. The 
Government does not in 'any Way provide for their spiritual wants ; it ignores 
them as Christians. The chaplains are not supposed to have the charge of them : 
they .are therefore left entirely to the services of the two great missionary bodies 
of the Church of England, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,' and 
the Church Missionary Society, They have done very much, and all that they 
can, for the advancement of Christianity in India ; but they cannot meet the 
necessity of the case : Is myself have ordained several native clergymen ; and 
I am persuaded that if some arrangement of that kind could be made, it would 
tend very greatly -to the growth of religion and piety in India ; I should think 
that it might be done at a comparatively small cost. 

8388. Would such a Step, do you think, alarm the native mind ? 

Not the least in the.world. 1 i 

8389. Lord Ely h in stone.] There are native chaplains in Ceylon, are there not? 

There are. I was Bishop of Ceylon for some time, and I ordained two or three 

native chaplains there. 

8390. Earl of ITarrowby.] Do you find that the natives when ordained can he 
trusted as much alone as Europeans can ? 

Ido not; 1 think they require to be placed under tlie superintendence of a 
European, generally speaking. 

8391. They have not the same vigour of character ? 

jtfo; and they have not the same solidity <f character ; but still they have 
done excellent service in India; under the superintendence of the Bishop, or 
Archdeacon, or the Committee of the Society with which they are in connexion, 
they have done excellent service. 

8392. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Can you state to the Committee!, from’your 

own observation, what was the character of the Christian villagers in southern 
India;? l«h-o pio ud.y "iff h; :f . ■ r fri ■■ : ■ . ■ ■ 

l ean Speak of them with great confidence ; I have visited them repeatedly, 
and taken the greatest interest in them. o 

8393. Were the effects of Christianity manifest in raising the character of the 
inhabitants of those villages? 

They were most strikingly. I think the effect of Christianity is extraordinary 
upon the characters of the natives, where they take it up as they have done in 
Southern India, in spirit and in truth ; whereas they were before notorious 
thieves and liars, and in many other ways profligate, they become, generally 
speaking, a highly moral race, and they certainly do adorn by their lives the 
doctrine, they profess to have taken up. 

8394. Earl of Harrowby.] Is there stricter Church discipline exercised over 
Indian converts than is usual in European communities? 

Yes ; we are able to do it, and they themselves wish it; they like a strict 
discipline. 

8396. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] It! is both required and possible? 

Perfectly so. I consider the Christian villages in the south of India as a very 
great blessing to the country in every point of view. 

(20.42.) Y T 2 8396. Are 
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8896. Are you aware of any sort of alarm existing in the nailive mind as to 
the spread of Christianity in southern India ? 

I will not say that I have not sometimes heard of instances of it; for instance, 
that great meeting which took place at Calcutta showed that the natives were 
startled and frightened at the great increase of Christianity in the south of India; 
but, generally speaking, I should say the natives rather despise us for our want 
of courage in setting forward our own religion. 

8397. Does your Lordship think that there would be any danger in the Govern¬ 
ment adopting the plan which is pursued in England, of making grants to all 
schools which admitted of inspection, whether they taught Christianity or not? 

I do not apprehend that there could be any danger in it. 

8398. There would be nothing in such a system which would alarm the native 
mind, or lead them to believe that the Government was proselytising ? 

I think not. When I was in charge of the diocese of Calcutta, I took a great 
interest in the schools, and the impression upon rnv mind was, that the natives 
rather despised us for our timidity. I do not think they were at all opposed to 
the introduction of the Bibfe as a class-book into their schools. 

8399. Is not the system of education in Madras, as regards the introduction 
of Christian teaching and Christian books, more advanced than in Calcutta ? 

I think so. ' 

8400. Would not it have been carried still further under the Governor of 
Madras but for the circumstance of its being discouraged at head-quarters ? 

I think there was a needless alarm at head-quarters at one time. 

8401. Lord Broughton Do you mean on the part of the Home Govern¬ 
ment ? 

No; I refer to the Indian Government. I never found any discouragement at 
all from the Home Government during the whole time I was in India. 

8402. Lord Bishop of Oxford,.] It was suggested to the Committee by a former 
witness that it would be desirable to leave the question of the conditions of the 
education to be settled separately for each Presidency in that Presidency ; 
would your Lordship’s view coincide with that ? 

I think it would. I am opposed to a stereotyped rule, which cannot be broken 
through under any circumstances. 

8403. Will your Lordship state to the Committee the effect of the existing 
arrangement at Madras as regards the office of Archdeacon ? 

I think it requires to be remodelled; at present the Archdeacon is a useless 
officer ; in fact, from the terms of his patent, and the peculiarity of his position, 
he is rendered worse than useless ; he becomes an incumbrance in carrying out 
the fair discipline of the system of the Church of England. I think he should 
either be made really useful, or the office should be abolished. 

8404 
not it r 
It is. 

8406. Is not, holding a chaplainship, which subjects him to strict residential 
rules, and confines him to one place, quite incompatible with his discharging 
efficiently the duties of an Archdeacon ? 

Quite so. The Bishop could require the Archdeacon to visit, in his place, 
some distant part of the diocese ; the Government might prohibit him from 
stirring from the station, except at the loss of his pay and allowances during 
the whole time of his absence; so that, in fact, as an Archdeacon, his power is 
neutralised. 

8406. Does your Lordship think that the salary of the Archdeacon should be 
less than that of senior chaplain in each Presidency ? 

No; I think he ought to have the salary of the senior chaplain. 

8407. And that without the office of chaplain being attached to it? 

Without being necessarily attached. 


>e maae reauy. useiui, or tne otnee suouiu oe aooiisnea. 

. At present, his stipend is secured by his holding a chaplainship, is 
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8408. Earl of Harrowby .] You think it desirable to have an efficient Arch¬ 
deacon ? 

Certainly ; an efficient Archdeacon is a very valuable officer to the Church ; 

' but an inefficient one is worse than useless ; lie is an incumbrance. 

8409. You spoke of the importance of having a Bishop, especially for the 
southern part.of your former diocese. If you had an efficient Archdeacon, should 
you still think that, desirable ? 

Yes, I should. 

8410. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] I read in a letter from Archdeacon Short- 
land the following passage: “ The Bishop is about to leave Madras, and will be 
absent probably for 18 months, as he purposes visiting the northern stations, 700 
miles from the Presidency, thus completing his first visitation in rather more than 
foui- years from his arrival • such are Indian dioceses.” MayT ask your Lord- 
ship whether the view of Indian dioceses, and their necessities implied in that 
sentence, coincides with your own experience of them ? 

• .Undoubtedly it does. I have reason to believe that the greatest benefit has 
arisen from the visiter of the Bishop to the different stations ; but the distances 
being so great, and the means of transport so imperfect, they necessarily occupy 
a long time. 

8411. During such absences of the Bishop, the Archdeacon must take his place, 
and discharge such of the episcopal functions as can be discharged by the Arch¬ 
deacon ? 

Certainly. 

8412. It is therefore very desirable, in your judgment, in a diocese which 
must, even if further subdivided, be liable to long absences of the Bishop, to have 
an efficient officer to take his place while he is absent? 

Certainly. 

8413. Earl of Harrowbfi] Upon what do you ground vour anxiety for the 
establishment of an additional Bishopric in the south of India ? 

Principally upon the great increase of Christianity within the last 15 years in 
the south of India. 

8414. You would propose that he should be the Bishop of the missions? 
Certainly; he would have likewise a certain number of chaplaincies attached 

to Iiis diocese. 

8415. You think it of importance, for carrying on the missionary work, that 
there should be frequent intercourse with the Bishop ? 

I think so. 

8416. Personal intercourse ? 

Yes; 1 have always found great benefit arise from my own visits to those 
places, and I am quite sure that great benefit must arise from a frequent awl 
ready intercourse between the Bishop and the clergy. 

'8417, Is theiea great amount of correspondence which goes on between the 
Bishop and outlying chaplaincies ? 

Your Lordship can have no idea of the weight of correspondence in India. 

I used to write upon an average six hours every day of my life, employing others 
to copy my letters, and I could hardly get through it. The desk was the great 
slavery of India. Foolish questions were put; questions which ought not to have 
been submitted to the Bishop, were made the subject of a long correspondence. 

I he moving of a pulpit, the re-arrangement, of a church, the appointment of 
a sexton, and questions of that sort, which in England would be settled in a very 
short time, there led to a lengthened correspondence. 

8418. Lord Broughton] Have the Bishops in India sufficient authority over 
tile subordinate clergy, in your opinion ? 

They have, where they are on good terms with the Government of the dav ; 
but if the Government and the Bishop happen to disagree, then the Bishop, I am 
bound to say, is not so much supported as he ought to be. 

( 20 - 42 -) YY 3 8419. Earl 
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8419 . Earl of Harrowby. j In what condition did you find the means of (com¬ 
munication in the south of India ? 

I found I could only get an horseback ; the roads were mere tracks, with one 
or two exceptions. Lord Elphistone began a noble road, but it was not carried 
out; and, generally speaking, the roads were very bad in mv time. The com¬ 
merce of the country is carried on by bullock bandies, which are carts drawn by 
bullocks over a mere track, which cannot be called a road, fn Bombay I have 
seen cotton ruined by the way in which it was loaded; it is put on the backs of 
bullocks, and sweeps the ground the whole way. 
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His Lordship withdraws. 


Ordered, That tills Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 

Two o’clock. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE taken before the Select Committee of the Appendix - 
House of Lords on the East India Company’s Charter. 




Die Veneris, 18° Junii 1852. 

THE MARaUlSSS OF SALISBURY in the Chair, 


The Venerable ARCHDEACON SHORTLAND is called in, and examined as follows : 

Question . WILL you state in what capacity you have served in India T 

Answer. As Archdeacon of Madras, holding at the same time a chaplaincy in the East 
India Company’s service. 

In what year did you go out to India ? 

In 1832. 

How many years since 1832 have you been actually serving in India? 

About 16 or 17 years. 

You are well acquainted with the state of the ecclesiastical establishment maintained by 
the East, India Company in the South of India, are you not ? 

Yes. 

Do you know anything practically concerning its workings in the other Presidencies 
besides Madras ? 

Wot personally ; but from general correspondence 1 have some information, though not so 
accurate as with regard to Madras. 

Your acquaintance with it in Madras is accurate and personal, is it not? 

Certainly. 

Will you state to the Committee what is the present arrangement concerning the Bishopric 
of Madras * over what extent of country does it extend ? 

Over the entire Presidency of Madras; about 1,100 miles in length, and perhaps between 
350 and 400 miles in breadth. 

How many station! are there in that extent of territory which need the occasional super¬ 
vision of the Bishop personally ? 

All but a very few of the smallest stations are visited by the Bishop in the course of his 
visitation ; I think the number may be about 50 or 60, but I cannot state accurately. 

Can you state to the Committee how long the visitation of the present diocese of Madras 
occupies? 

Certainly not less than three years ; it has proved so on the present occasion of the 
Bishop’s visitation ; 7 speak also from my own experience during the late Bishop’s absence, 
when I visited the diocese. 

Then the present state of the diocese of Madras would require that the Bishop should be 
always in visitation ? 

Always, I think, during those portions of the year when it is practicable to travel. 

It would, therefore, involve incessant travelling ? 

Yes, it would amount to almost incessant travelling; but the Bishop may reside two or 
three months, probably, in the year in Madras itself. 

That would be, in your judgment, the outside of the time ? 

I think so, certainly. 

(20. Arp.) " Zx H 
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Is a longer residence at Madras of importance for the episcopal superintendence of the 

diocese ? 

The As the seat of Government, the residence there of the chief authorities is exceedingly 

'Ven. Archdeacon important, and is considered so, I think, by the Government, in a political and civil point 
Shortland* of view ; and doubtless it is equally important in an ecclesiastical point of view. 

a 8 th June 18 ^ 2 . When the Bishop is absent from Madras, by whom are his ordinary functions performed ? 

> * By the Archdeacon, as the only other ecclesiastical functionary in the diocese. 

Has any provision been made in the Act of Parliament to allow the Archdeacon, in the 
Bishop’s absence, to perform those functions ? 

He is constituted, by the Letters Patent, Commissary as well as Archdeacon, and in both 
capacities he can act. 

Was there not an archdeaconry previously to the formation of the Bishopric of Madras ? 

Yes. 00 : 

What amount of salary was paid to the Archdeacon of Madras before that ? 

£. 2,000 L a year. ^ ^ 

What is the salary as it is now fixed ? 

£. 300. 

In what way is the salary now of the Archdeacon of Madras made up ? 

With the 300 Z. which he hate as Archdeacon, he holds a chaplaincy, and receives the 
income of it. 

Does the office of Chaplain interfere with the office of Archdeacon, as exercised at 
Madras ? ( 

I think very much so. 

Will you point out to the Committee the way in which it interferes with the office .of 
Archdeacon ? 

He may hold his chaplaincy, I should explain, in any part of the Presidency of Madras, 
but he is precluded from employing a Curate, as in England; consequently he must, he 
invariably and constantly confined within the limits of his parochial charge. He is thus 
prevented from holding his visitations, and, at the same time, is otherwise impeded in admi¬ 
nistering the functions of his archidiaconal office. 

Will you state to the Committee what are the proper functions of a Chaplain ? 

The public services of the church, and the pastoral charge of a given district, which dis¬ 
trict frequently includes several minor stations at a distance of 50 or 100 miles, in addition 
to his principal station. 

Is it confined to the military, or is it extended to all Europeans resident ? 

To all Europeans, and to East Indians, or those of mixed descent 

Practically speaking, then, from your own experience, should you say that the present 
arrangement made the office of Archdeacon a sinecure ? 

I think it does so in, very many cases. 

And that it almost makes it impossible to discharge the duties contemplated in the office 
of Archdeacon ? 

I think certainly so, as regards the ecclesiastical functions of the Archdeacon; though I 
perhaps ought to explain that other duties are imposed upon the Archdeacon which ate not, 
strictly speaking, ecclesiastical, or connected with his archidiaconal office, but which are 
rather those of the Chaplain-general in England. 

Will you state what those are ? 

Carrying on the correspondence, and superintending the internal arrangements of the 
Government Ecclesiastical Department. 

When the recent Act of the 3 & 4 Will. 4, e. 85, was passed, and which still regulates the 
office of Archdeacon, does it appear probable that it was contemplated that the Archdeacon 
would become again the chief resident ecclesiastical authority in the Presidency? 

I think it was not contemplated, no provision having been made for the restoration of the 
salary to him when acting in that capacity in the Bishop’s absence. 

Practically speaking,when does it still happen? 

It happens whenever the Bishop is absent from his diocese, his income ceasing, and neces¬ 
sarily his functions also being suspend&d in his absence, on his return to England, or on 
going to any distant settlement. 

Does that always happen? 

Yes. : ( r. ••• 4 ■ . v-4 '-4 

From the moment of the embarkation of the Bishop, if he is going to the Cape of Good 
Hope for the recovery of his health, his salary ceases, does it ? 

Enij 


inti rely. 

And the income of the See remains undrawn in the Treasury ? 
Yes. ' ^ < * : * f 
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Upon such an event happening, the whole labour and responsibility connected with the 
charge of the diocese devolves upon whom ? 

Upon the Archdeacon. 

1 Has &ny provision been made by the Act for the salary reverting to the Archdeacon ? 

None at all ; no provision is made. 

Has any compensation at all been made to the Archdeacon during the Bishop's absence? 
There is no legal compensation ; but the East India Company, on the occasion of my being 
in this position for 3 1 years, after a very long correspondence, and on the earnest recom¬ 
mendation of the Metropolitan and the Madras Government at last consented to give a 
small allowance ; but there was not a legal obligation to do so. 

Will you state to their Lordships what allowance the East India Company did make in 
the ease you have referred to ? 

They gave nearly a fourth of the Bishop'® salary in addition to the Archdeacon's. 

How near would that bring the salary up to what the Archdeacon formerly received ? 

It would be about one-fourth less than he formerly received. 

Will you state to the Committee for how long a period, since you have been Archdeacon 
of Madras, you have practically occupied that position ? 

On two occasions about 3 J years. 

The cause of the Bishop's absence being what? 

In the first place he was acting Metropolitan of India during the absence of the Metro¬ 
politan, and subsequently on his return to England, in 1847, for the recovery of his health. 

In the former case he left his diocese to go to the Calcutta Presidency as Metropolitan ? 
Yes. , ^ ^ / 

Being absent from his diocese, the care devolved upon the Archdeacon ? 

Yes, as his Lordship’s Commissary. 

What was the effect of that absence upon the income of the Bishop of Madras? 

The Bishop of Madras receives, by a special provision, 10,000 rupees a year, I think, 
additional to his own salary. 

When he acts as Metropolitan ? 

Yes. 

^ During that time the whole of the salary of the Bishop of Calcutta is impounded in the 
Treasury ? 

The Bishop of Calcutta, returning, not upon sick leave, for which there is no provision, 
but on furlough after a prescribed period, receives; I think, 1,500 L a year as furlough 
allowance. 

What is the difference between the furlough allowance and the retiring pension 1 
I believe the amount is the same. It is only for a limited period of 18 months that a 
special Act allows him to be absent on furlough. 

After a certain period of service has elapsed ? 

After ten years, in the case of the Metropolitan. 

Are you aware whether similar causes have thrown, in the diocese of Bombay, the whole 
episcopal anxiety and management into the hands of the Archdeacon there ? 

Yes, the same case has occurred precisely, though not quite for so long a time. 

Under these circumstances, is it desired by those who take an interest in the efficiency of 
the Church in the diocese of Madras that any alteration should be made in the law upon 
the occasion of th& renewal of’the Charter? 

I think it is desired that in the event of no subdivision of the diocese taking place, the 
Archdeacon should be made .moip effective as Archdeacon. 

But would that be an arrangement whictf, upon the whole, your experience would lead 
you to think the best, or to increase the number q» Bishops in that Presidency ? 

I think, most, unquestionably, an increase of Bishops and the subdivision of the diocese of 
Madras would be preferable, because the Archdeacon is, of course, comparatively ineffective 
during the Bishop’s absence; whereas a Bishop so near at hand would be able to administer 
the functions of the absent Bishop effectively. 

Might such an increase take place of the episcopate in Southern India by a re-arrange- 
merit of the present salaries, without throwing any increased burden upon the East India 
Company? 

I think it might. The abolition of the present Archdeaconries has been suggested with 
the view, as vacancies occur, to increase the episcopate. 

M ill you point out to the Committee, in detail, the way in which that would w:ork; where,, 
in such a case, would you propose that the seat of the new Bishopric for Southern India 
should be fixed ? > . 5 

For the sout hern division of the p resent diocese I should say Trichinopoly, as in i important 
station, and as having a very large number of clergy in its neighbourhood. 
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What would be the number of clergy at present who would be under such a charae’ 
About 60. b ' 

Will you point out to the Committee the way in which the salary for such increased 
episcopate might be provided for, without materially increasing the expenses of the East 
India Company ? 

f think the present salary of the Archdeacon, as Archdeacon and Chaplain, ought to 
suffice for a Bishopric under such circumstances, looking at it as a question of economy. 
11ns, however, would not be a liberal salary; on the contrary, it would be a very small one 
tor the office of Bishop. 

What is the salary of a Chaplain ? 

Seven hundred rupees a month, which is about 800 1 a year* 

A senior Government Chaplain has 1,200 rupees monthly ? 

Yes. /"■■/V' 1 ;.,'V:, v ; 1 

That would he rather more than 1,400 L a year ? 

Therefore, the SOU/, additional of the Archdeacon and that together would make not 
perhaps, a perfectly sufficient salary, but nearly so ? * 

1 think so. 

You would probably think that it should not be lees than that of a senior Chaplain ? 
i think not. 

In the event of such an arrangement, how would the functions which you have described 
of the Archdeacon, of a civic kind—rather, those of overlooking—be discharged ; would the 
Bishop of Madras be able to undertake, when so relieved of that part of his diocese, those 
oilier general duties which are now discharged by the Archdeacon ? 

The late Bishop invariably discharged those duties himself. It is a new arrangement' 
since the arrival of the present Bishop, their devolving upon the Archdeacon $ it is only 
necessary, therefore, to revert to the former system. 

Then, with regard to the specific functions of the Chaplain, how would they be discharged 
if the Bishop received the Chaplain's salary ? b 

I should mention that the East India Company dispose of their Chaplains precisely as 
they think proper. There is now one of their Chaplains attached to the Bishop as domestic 
Chaplain, who is exempted from all pastoral duty. The subject of the Archdeacon being 
relieved from pastoral duty has been frequently mooted; and the East India Company ought 
adopt that arrangement in case of the Supposed second Bishopric, 

But if you merely turn the present Chaplain into a Bishop, and you have to provide 
another Chaplain, at the same salary as the present Chaplain, you would really make no 
saying to the funds of the East India Company? 

There would strictly be no saying, except as regards the salary of the Archdeaconry ; but 
there is a mode which I believe is adopted in the Colonies frequently, and that is permitting 
a Bishop charged with pastoral duties to employ a Curate, as in England; but that is now 
prohibited by the regulations of the East India Company. 

Are the Committee to understand that your recommendation would he the foundation of 
another Bishopric—say, at Trichinopoly ? 

Yes. 

And that the advantages you would expect to derive from that would first be the superin¬ 
tendence of the diocese at large, which is now impossible? 

: 1 would not say impossibly, but exceedingly difficult, and involving more fatigue f:hm can 
be reasonably expected, without a total sacrifice of health and, ultimately, of life. 

Without the; Bishop being Continually on his visitation ? 

Yes, during a great part of the year. * 

You would al.Vo suggest that, as being important in the frequent cases of the Bishop’s 
temporary absence from his diocese from ill health? 

\ es ; most important in that case; and 1 think it would meet that very great difficulty. 

You would suggest provisions to enable tim neighbouring Bishop to supply the place of 
the absent Bishop "for a time? \ ' 

Yes. ">) \ 

J ou would constitute unpaid Archdeaconries, as in Ceylon ? 

Yes; I think this desirable. ,: f -' 

And by that, means you think the additional expense of such an arrangement might be 
very trifling ? 

^ I think it Wpuld be small, and not worth consideration, comparison with the advantages 

Will you fiiow state to the Committee anything that your practical experience enables you 
to state con cerning the supply of clergy for the army, for the civil servants of the Company, 
and for the'East Indians in that part of the country vvfth which you arc best acquainted ; 

r ° e! Can y, 01 ! S* ve ^ le Cammiffee any idea of how many Christians there are, members 
ol the Chu rch of England, in that southern Presidency ? V " 

There 
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, • -»—-- military, from the Government - 

to the bast Indians, there is no census taken, and a great difficulty 
t imaseertam^^ 

How arc the clergy of the Anglo-Indian Church at present maintained ? 

There is a Government Establishment, and the whole Presidency is divided into ecclesi¬ 
astical districts, of which there are *31, L think. 

Each supplied with a Chaplain ? 

Each district is supplied with a Chaplain. 

But, as you apprehend, that would be the principle upon which the East India Company 
would be bound to provide such instruments of moral and religious instruction? 

It appears to me unquestionably to have been recognised by the Legislature, that all the 
servants of the State are entitled to Christian instruction by the Government Chaplains, 

That is, the European and East Indian servants of the Company, civil and military, with 
their families ? 

Yes; I should say, however, that the duty of the Chaplains, according to their licenses, 
is to attend to all, whether in the service of the State or not. 

Has this obligation been adequately fulfilled ? 

I think the supply of Chaplains has been decidedly insufficient, and that due regard has 
not been given to the great number who are always unavoidably absent on sick certificate 
in India, or who have returned to England on furlough. 

Can you state any instances which have occu rred, under your own knowledge, of the 
vacancy of such Government chaplainships ? 

When I was myself in charge of the diocese, one district was vacant for two years, and the 
Government could riot supply a Chaplain; another district was vacant for about 18 months; 
and a third, in Madras itself, for some months. 

During such an absence, how are the services of the Church and of religion discharged? 

The Bifehop, or in bis absence his Commissary, makps the best arrangement he can, and if he 
can get a clergyman who is passing in the neighbourhood to visit the place, he does so; as 
to the Church in Madras, connected with which is a very important district, I was able to 
obtain the services of the missionary clergy and other clergymen not connected with the 
Government, and one service, I think, was performed on every Sunday. 

Have not the districts subordinate stations ? * 

All of them, with the exception of one or two in Madras. 

Are those sometimes at a distance of from 50 to 200 miles from the principal station of the 
Chaplain? 

There are several as far, I think, as 200 miles, and even a greater distance; others 50 miles, 
and some only 10 or 20 miles, or less. 

Have the Chaplains, when they have those subordinate stations under them, assistants, in 
the nature of Curates, maintained for them? 

Not any ; nor are they, I believe, allowed to employ Curates themselves. 

They are made personally responsible for all the duties of their principal station at those 
subordinate stations, which are distant in some cases more than 200 miles ? 

They are not responsible for the duties of the smaller stations, except when they are them¬ 
selves visiting them. 

But there is no other provision made ? 

■ No4fi;>v!-.ff ; ;4. 4V; 4' 44 ’ 

During the absence of one of those Chaplains from his district, there would be no provision 
made either for the performance of the duties at head quarters, or for the performance of the 
duties at the subordinate stations ? 

None; that is, unless another Chaplain could be sent. 

And that is very infrequently possible ? 

It is frequently impossible ; at other times, of course, a provision may be and is made. 

How could another Chaplain, in such circumstances, be disposable without voiding his 
own district ? 

A Chaplain may have returned from England, or from any distant settlement, or from any 
place where he has been absent on sick leave; 1 should mention also, that in those cases 
a less important district is vacated to supply the more important. 

Is thqre not a regulation by which laymen are empowered to perform services in those 
:‘,ases ? . ‘ 
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And the Bishop and Chaplain are inhibited from employing another Clergyman, are they 

JOOt ? J.: • 

There is no inhibition as regards a clergyman, I believe ; but the commanding officer, 
the senior military officer, lias the approval of the choice made by the Chaplain in the case 
of a layman, and if he does not approve of such choice, he sets it aside, and appoints whom 
he likes* ; 

Could he disapprove of a Chaplain in holy orders, and could he appoint a layman in his 
stead to do the duty ? 

No * bht, in the absence of a clergyman, the Chaplain may select a layman to read the 
service and Sermons approved by himself, under the sanction of the Bishop; and that 
selection may be set aside, as has been done in a recent case, by the commanding officer. 

Are you familiar with a case that happened at Visagapatam on that subject ? 

I have' seen the correspondence. 

Can you state w hether the senior commanding officer was a dissenter from the Church of 
England or not ? 

He was* 

Did he not refuse to sanction the appointment of a Chaplain in holy orders to do the duty, 

and did he not, instead of him, appoint a subaltern invalid officer ? 

Not a Chaplain in holy orders ; a layman was appointed by the Chaplain, there being no 
clergyman, and that appointment, was set aside, and the party was prevented front performing 
the duty, and another person, a subaltern invalid officer appointed, to whom both the 
Chaplain and the Bishop decidedly objected. 

And he was appointed by the authority of the military officer, who was a dissenter from 
the Church, was he not ? 

Yes. • : .. [ ‘ 

Under that authority he officiated, not in the barracks, hut in the reading-desk of the 

church? V 

In the church; I conclude in the reading-desk. 

But the service which he read, I presume, was the service of the Church of England ? 

Yes, I conclude so. -4 s 

Will you point out to the Committee any peculiar disadvantages which have struck you 
as accruing to the cause of religion from this vacancy of the districts ? 

At the principal stations the interruptions of the services, and their performance in an^irre¬ 
gular manner, and the discontinuance of the pastoral duties during the absence of. the.Chap¬ 
lain in visiting the smaller stations, must necessarily be very injurious ; while at the smaller 
stations it leads to great immorality and irregularities* The non-observance of the Sabbath- 
day, and the want of authorised religious ordinances, have an injurious and demoralizing 
eff ect upon the young members of the civil and military services. 

Is not that peculiarly aggravated in a heathen country, where the heathen are all around 
them ? 

I should say, certainly so* li: ' -4 

Was not it, till recently, the privilege of the chief military officer, and the subaltern staff 
officers under him, to administer baptism publicly, with, all the forms of the church and 

sponsors? 

It was* ’* ?;■ j? 

Those rights, or supposed rights, have led, have they not, to some collision with the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and considerable correspondence thereon ? 

The subject was referred to Government, and a modification of the order at length took 

place. . ; U 

Then, what would you suggest to the Committee as, in your judgment, necessary for the 

remedy of those evils? . , ^ „ . . 

I think, unquestionably, a small increase should be made to the Government Ecclesias¬ 
tical Establishmcut, so as to provide a sufficiency of clergy always to occupy fully the prin¬ 
cipal stations of the 21 districts, and that some assistance should be rendered by thebtate 
in aid of the efforts which are now being made by the gentlemen of the civil and military 1 
services in the small stations to provide clergymen for themselves. 

Would you propose that the Chaplains should be allowed, with the license of the Bishop, 
or any other cheeks, to nominate a Curate to take their place when absent from ill-health f 
I think this most desirable, provided there is not the deduction from their salaiy which is 
now made. “ y.-' 1 v '"y'- 1 '- 11 '': 

Would it not be desirable that they should have the power of doing it ? 

Certainly. 

To do it, it would be necessary that some part of their salary should be continued during 

their absence r , . ,.' . ' . . , 

Yes: it is only a portion of their salary which is deducted; 1 think that that deductson 

should not be made. 

The 
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, Is not some other regulation necessary as lo the filling up of places, 
which have been vacant, if they are left vacant by the Company ? 

I think that some measure is very desirable indeed, agreeably to the provision of the law 
m this country; so that if the Government cannot provide a clergyman, the Bishop should 
be empowered to do so. 

The present state of things, in fact, is, that a clergyman may leave his district wholly 
unprovided with spiritual superintendence, and merely forfeit a small portion of his salary? 

You propose, in order, to prevent that, that the Bishop should have the power of putting 
-some one in to take his duty, and that a small part of the present salary should be reserved 
for such supernumerary clergyman ? 

That, a clergyman should be empowered to employ a Curate under the Bishop’s license 
during his absence on leave, and in the event of a vacancy, that the Bishop should have 
the power of appointment, in the event of the Government not being able to fill it up 
within a limited time. 

Is it your opinion that the savings which now accrue to the East India Company by 
those regulations arc of any material moment? 

The saving is considerable; but I think that this ought not to weigh for a moment with 
the Government of a great country like that of India, in comparison with the injury which 
is thus sustained. 

Of whom do the congregations at the smaller English stations, which are only visited 
periodically, generally consist 1 

Of Europeans and East Indians, who are principally connected with the Government 
and the public services, civil and military. 

What, would you propose in order to prevent those persons resting for their whole supply 
upon the East, India Company ? ' 1 J 

The evil, within the last few years, has been found so great, that it has led to the esta¬ 
blishment of an Additional Clergy Society, to represent those different communities who’are 
anxious to obtain clergymen for themselves, and three clergymen have accordingly been ap¬ 
pointed by it. ' 1 

Would you propose to the Committee that the East India Company should make orants 
m proportion to the sums contributed by the public for that purpose? 

1 think that that is the colonial provisi&n, and that it is a verv important one to introduce 
into India. 

Has there been any application to the Government of British India as to the building of 
churches recently ? 

There has been some measure, the precise purport of which I do not know, but which 
interdicts churches being built by the Government in the military stations. 

Was there not at two stations, namely, Pallemcotta and Markara, formerly a grant of 
2,000 rupees, which was sanctioned by the Court of .Directors then, and which is now 
suspended? 

A grant was made for fhese places by the Court of Directors, in ccSequence of my own 

a plication, and the recommendation of the Madras Government; but I have heard since I 
l India, that those churches are not to be built. 

That is, that the grant has been withdrawn? 
or suspended by the local Government, 

With reference to the expense to which the East India Company would be put, could you 
suggest to the Committee any view by which to show that, merely as a matter of finance, 
there would not in the long-run be an increase to their expense? 

i think there is no doubt, from the universal experience of India especially, that the civil 
and military servants would be more efficient as public officers by the due observance of the 
ordinances of religion, and the inculcation of morality, and the duties and precepts of the 
Gospel; l cannot doubt that great benefit would arise from such observance, and that the 
efficiency of the public functionaries and servants of the Government generally would be 
greatly increased. 

Might not the periodical visits of the Government Chaplains to the subordinate stations 
be dispensed with, and their travelling allowances saved ? 

Necessarily this would be the case. 

Is not that a large item of the expenses of the Ecclesiastical Establishment of India? 
ft is iu some cases a very considerable item; I can mention one place, Cochin, lo which 
a clergyman has now been nominated by the Additional Clergy Society, and who will receive 
•the Bishop s license, where a Chaplain has had 100 L a year merely for visiting it once a 
month on one Sunday. ‘ ° 
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Is there any-provision at all now made for the native Christians who are attached to the 

East India Company’s various establishments and institutions? 

Not any. 


Is it possible for the Chaplains, with their present numbers, to give any efficient attention 
to that body of men? 


18th June 1852. Not in the large stations I should say, certainly ; in the small stations they may, if they 
acquire the language. 

The acquisition of the language would be a considerable labour, would it not ? 

Y&s, and it docs not form at present any part of their official duty. 

In the South of India they must acquire four distinct languages, must they not, besides 
Hindostanee? , v r 

If they a re-removed, about the diocese fro'ift one part of the country to another, a new 
language becomes frequently necessary. 

In the South of India they would require to understand Hindostanee, and 

' ' ■■ . and . ■ ? 

Yes. Hindostanee is the general language ofthe Mahometans. Tarnul, Teioogoo, 
rese and Malayalim are spoken in various parts of Southern India. 

Are there now many native Christians camp followers of the British Army, and others 
who are left wholly unprovided with any such spiritual superintendence ? 

There are a great many. 


Recent converts ? 

Converts, but not entirely recent. 


I see in the Return to Parliament of the Ecclesiastical Establishment, O3ie .pis.liop at 
261600 Company's rupees; is that correct? , 

Yes. 

An Archdeacon also and Chaplain at. 3,200 rupees ; that is including both, is it not? 

No; that is equivalent to 300/. a year, which is the salary of the Archdeaconry.. 

Then, two senior Chaplains, 26,160 rupees; 9 Chaplains at 8,400 rupees18 Assistant 
Chaplains at 6,000 rupees; visitation and travelling allowances, establishment and contin¬ 
gencies at 50,460 rupeescould you explain to the Committee at all what those visitation 
and travelling allowances, establishment'and contingencies, include ? 

The visitation allowance necessarily includes' the visitation expenses of the Bishop; the 
travelling allowances are, the expense of the Chaplains in visiting all the out-stations; and 
•the contingent charges, I imagine, are the salaries* of the clerks and sextons ofthe churches, 
and probably the expenses of lighting the churches. 

Are these offices executed by Europeans or natives ? 

The clerk is generally European or East Indian ; the subordinate persons .are. natives 
generally. 

Christians? 

Principally Christians; formerly they were Heathen or Mahomed ans; but a better rule is 
now obtaining in this respect. 

In the earlier part of your evidence you spoke of practically doing away with the Arch¬ 
deacons ; have they now any separate legal Or prescriptive jurisdiction ? 

The Metropolitan of India has laid down in his recent charge, that, theArchdeacons have 
a right to visit.; but that right is in abeyance, in consequence of their being confined within 
the limits of their pastoral charge by the regulations of the East India Company. 

Practically, there would be no loss of anything that is at present attended to? 

No loss whatever. ' r 

Have you formed any idea, as the result of your own practical knowledge, as to what sort 
of increase in the number ofthe clergy would be required in the diocese of Madras? 

In order to provide for the 21 ecclesiastical districts, I thirik that an increase of six or 
eight chaplains is necessary; the minor stations should at the same time be provided for 
through the Additional Clergy Society, by public contributions and by the assistance of the 
.State. , ( . . ' 7 .. : ’ '? ■ r' 7 ,"■ 

Are there any native clergymen ? 

Irv connexion with the missionary societies there are. 

Not in connexion with the Church of England ? 

Yes, in connexion with the Church of England, but not in connexion with the Govern¬ 
ment. ' 1 ; : ■? 

Would it be necessary that all those additional Chaplains should have as large an income 
as 600/. or 7007. a year; might they not rise gradually, those who went out hirst having a 
small income? ; r 

I think so, certainly; I have myself sent out two clergymen of high respectability, men 
of university degrees, and who receive only 300 /. a year and a house.; but that would be 
insufficient for a Government Chaplain. 

* " i For 
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For what reason ? 

I think that some increase is desirable in their case, because they are placecT^in a 
different position, i heir congregations consist of the military and civil servants of the 
Company, and it seems, therefore, to be necessary that in such a position, the clergyman 
should be, in some degree, on a par with the average respectability of the community. 

Making allowance for that, there might be a considerable reduction in the existing 
allowances ? 

I think so. 

Are there any means for investigating charges of immorality, or other charges, which may 
be made against the clergy in the Presidency of Madras ? 

Theoretically, there are; practically, there are none. 

Will yon point out to the Committee why, practically, there are none ? 

The Consistorial Courts, which have been established under Letters Patent, are entirely 
ineffective. It has been held that they have not the power of compelling the attendance of 
witnesses, or of enforcing their decrees, and the consequence is, that there has been only 
one case in India ever carried through them, and that involved so much difficulty, that it 
has never been attempted again. 

Practically speaking, are you aware of any cases of immorality which have been left 
unhandled ? 

Perhaps I had better confine myself to the period when I was in charge of the diocese 
that I am most conversant with: there were several charges of immorality preferred, arid 
also of very great irregularity in the performance of the clerical duty. I should say that it 
by no means follows that those charges were true. In some cases I believe they were 
malevolent charges. 

To what description of charges do you allude ? 

Of adultery; and also ecclesiastical irregularities. 

Have you no power, practically, of investigating those charges ? 

Not any. 

Could you suggest to the Committee what would be necessary to make such a thing 
possible? 

I should say that the Clergy Discipline Act, modified to suit the circumstances of India, 
would meet the case. It must, however, be a simple measure, as we have not the means 
of a complicated process, from the great extent and peculiar circumstances of the country. 

There is now no power of compelling the attendance of witnesses in such cases ? 

No. 

The Bishops and clergy are placed in a very anomalous position, and are much harassed 
in consequence ? 

Yes, exceedingly so, whether the charges be true or false. 

When the Bishop is on friendly terms with the Governor, is his power over the clergy 
absolute ? 

Certainly ; if he cannot accomplish that which he desires by ecclesiastical authority, he 
is able to bring in the power of the Government. 

If the Governor is opposed to the Bishop or the Church, what is the state of things 
then? ° 

The Bishop is then placed in a very difficult position ; he has not the means of enforcing 
ecclesiastical discipline, and is not fully supported, perhaps, by the Government. 

Does not the present state of the law of marriage and divorce subject the clergy in 
India to great difficulties? 

Yes ; particularly in the case of the natives. 

Will you point out in what way ? 

There is, of course, no means whatever of obtaining divorce in the case of the native 
Christians or the East Indians in connexion with the Church of England. 

Do you mean since the passing of the Act of last year? 

I am not aware that the Act of last year had reference to divorce; a Marriage Act only, 

I believe, was passed. 

Do not the Romish Priests, and some of the Protestant Dissenting Ministers, assume the 
power of sanctioning divorce, and re-marrying parties in connexion with them, which the 
converts of the Church of England are refused ? 

The clergy of the Church of England are strictly bound by the ecclesiastical law under 
which they are placed. There are frequent cases, and I believe it is a general practice 
with the Romish Priests to re-marry persons whose husbands or wives have left them. 

There is great diversity of practice, is there not, introduced in that way between the 
clergy of the two denominations ? 

Y r ery great. 
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How does that work with regard to the interests of the Church of England in such a 
population ? 

Very injuriously. The natives cannot discriminate as to the actual position of the 
clergy, or make allowance for it, and are tempted consequently to leave the Church of 
England, and even sometimes to fall into apostacy. 

Would it be easy to pass an enactment to stop that state of things ? 

I think a local legislative Act may remedy that evil. 

What kind of Act, in your opinion, would be sufficient? 

Constituting some Court that should adjudicate in cases of adultery and such similar 
cases as might occur. 

Do you mean a Court to dissolve marriage ? 

Yes, and to permit a clergyman to re-marry. 

You mean a Civil Court? 

It would be for the judgment of the Legislature to determine what the nature of the Court 
should be. 

You have stated that the Roman Catholic Priests re-marry those who have been abandoned 
on becoming converts; is that the case in which marriages usually take place in the other 
churches? 

Yes; and of course it is felt to be a very great grievance that those who, on their profession 
of Christianity, are abandoned by their heathen wife or husband, as the case may be, should 
Be prevented from marrying again. 

Are the Pagan or Mahomedan marriages acknowledged by the Church of England ? 

Yes, certainly. 

Are the Committee to understand that the case to which you have referred is where, upon 
the conversion of one of two married persons, the other refuses any longer to cohabit, and 
breaks away from the bond of their former marriage ? 

That, as well as cases of adultery. 

You do not mean to convey to the Committee that the mere fact of the conversion of the 
people sets aside the former marriage ? 

Not in the least. 

Then the points upon which it appears to you that the law should be altered are those of 
adultery, or the desertion by the natives on one of the parties becoming Christian ? 

I think so. 

Have you anything further to state upon the points upon which you have been questioned, 
and which you think it desirable to lay before the Committee? 

I do not remember anything more. 

You stated that you know, by correspondence and residence in the South of India, much 
concerning the ecclesiastical affairs of the Northern Presidency as well? 

Yes. 

Is it your impression that an increase of the episcopate is generally demanded in the Pre¬ 
sidency of Bengal ? 

I think that there is no difference of opinion whatever upon ihe subject. 

What is the present extent of the Bishopric of Calcutta? 

From the Punjaub to Singapore, several thousand miles. 

From Singapore to the Himalayas in one way, is it not ? 

Yes. 

And from Malacca to the Sutlej in another ? 

From Singapore or Malacca to the Indus, and from the Himalayas to the boundary of 
the Madras Presidency, I should father define it. 

That would be something like 2,000 miles by 800 ? 

Yes, fully 2,000 miles from Singapore to Peshavvur, the frontier station on the north-west 
frontier. 

The visitation of the diocese would require, would it not, an absence of something like 
18 months from Calcutta, and a journey of about 7,000 miles ? 

I should say that it could not be accomplished in 18 months by the ordinary Indian mode 
of travelling; but there may be greater facilities in Bengal than in Madras. 

Has there not been also a great iqcrease in the number of the military and civil servants of 
the Company? 

Yes, a great extent of territory, and a great many new stations have been added. 

Do not many clergymen come out young to serve in the Church ? 

Yes. 

Practically speaking, do you find that they need constant superintendence in the difficult 
circumstances in which they are* placed ? 


Constant 
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Constant superintendence, guidance and counsel are very important to them in so difficult 
a position as they are placed in. 

Do you know the number of troops employed in the diocese of Bengal ? 

■ I do not 55 

Are you aware of the proposal that was made by the Bishop of Calcutta to the Board of 
Control for the foundation of a Bishopric at Agra r 

It has been frequently urged. 

Do you know what the state of opinion in India is amongst those who take a great interest 
in such matters upon the subject of that application? 

tthink there is no difference of opinion at all upon the subject: it is an absolute neces¬ 
sity if the episcopate is to be made in any way efficient. 

How does the Governor act in regard to the nomination of the Chaplains ? 

He consults the Bishop. 

Does he usually consult with the Bishop whether a certain individual would be eligible 
in the district to which he wishes to nominate him ? 

Yes. 

Have you had experience of that yourself? 

You were consulted first to know whether a clergyman would be suitable for a district 
which was vacant? 

Yes. I should say, however, that this was an act of courtesy on the part of the Governor 
and not strictly obligatory, as far as I am aware. 

With regard to the parochial charge, will you be good enough to explain that to the 
Committee ? 

The limits of the district are included in the pastoral charge, and all the pastoral duties 
are necessarily performed, such as visiting the people from house to house, and visiting;, 
especially the military hospitals, and the schools. 

Are the Committee to understand that you mean there is a parochial charge in the East 
Indies as in England ? 

There is not a legal parish, but the pastoral duties are similar. 

When the Bishop of Madras moves to Calcutta to do the duty of the Metropolitan, is 
there any rule or regulation which defines the individual who is to take his duty ? 

By the Letters Patent, the Archdeacon is Commissary as well as Archdeacon, and the 
charge necessarily devolves upon him: A special commission would also, in that case, be 
given by the Bishop. 

Is there any regulation of the East India Company that justifies that ? 

I should say that it is not a subject which the East India Company could very well 
legislate upon : they would, of course, approve of that arrangement. 

Has not a difficulty occurred in that case ? 

I believe there was a difficulty in the case of my predecessor, and that the view taken by 
the Bishop was confirmed. He claimed to act, in some respect, irrespectively of the Bishop, 
which was disallowed by the Madras Government, and that opinion was confirmed by the 
Supreme Government. 

Has it been confirmed by the Court of Directors? 

I have no doubt it was. 
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But you do not know that of your own knowledge ? 

No, 1 do not. 

Is not the Archdeacon at Madras employed as one of the Chaplains to the cathedral ? 
Not necessarily : he may be appointed to any station in the country.. 

It is the practice, is it not ? 

No, it has not always been so. On the contrary, when I nas Archdeacon, I was not 
appointed to the cathedral at first; but I was so, when two seniors to myself left the 
Presidency. 

as 110fc there a reason why you could not be appointed at that time as Chaplain ? 

There was no vacancy. 

liicdi are the Chaplains that receive the superior emoluments of which vou spoke ? 

The two seniors. 

Are not those in general the two Chaplains to do duty at the cathedral ? 

Not now. * 

Were they so formerly ? 

They were formerly. 

The reason at that time why the Archdeacon could not be appointed was in consequence 
(20. App.) • 3 a 2 of 
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of their superior emoluments; the two senior Chaplains were doing the duty, the Archdeacon 
being a junior Chaplain, and receiving an inferior emolument ? 

I have no doubt that that was the case. 

In the absence of the Chaplain from any district, you stated that laymen were in the 
habit of reading the service; were not the Judges also appointed by Government to discharge 
the duty of the Chaplain ? . 

Formerly they were empowered to bury the dead, and to baptize and marry, 1 think; but 
subsequently that duty has rather devolved upon military officers. 

But there was an order that the Judge should read the service, and do the duty of the 
Chaplain on Sunday, in the absence of the Chaplains in those districts to which I have 

al 'l ffifnot remember any order particularly referring to the Judges, although generally, in 
former times, this duty did more particularly devolve upon them. Latterly, I think, 
military officers have been principally authorized and enjoined to perform these duties. 

Can any layman read the marriage service without the authority of the Governor in 

Council ? .... T 1 • 11 

The Governor has the power of giving permission in those cases; 1 think that would not 

apply to the inferior ranks of society, but only to the superior grades of the civil and 
military services; that is, commissioned officers and gentlemen in the civil service. 

No one could read the marriage service unless he had the authority of the Governor in 

Council? , . . .... „ 

Not in the case of oovenanted civil servants, and commissioned military officers. 

Power is given to the Governor by regulation, is it not, to allow the individual whom he 
appoints to marry people ? 

I do not know what regulation there maybe, but it is the practice and usage of the 
country; 

Whom would the Bishop employ if he was obliged to select a clergyman, there not being 
a Chaplain to do the duty ? 

Possibly a missionary clergyman; but there are now some other clergymen who are not 
missionaries, but who are independent of the Government. 

There are clergymen unattached, as it were ? 

Yes; not connected with the Government. 

Or connected with missions who are casually in the country ? 

Yes, connected with schools. 

Did you not state that the Chaplains were obliged by the regulations to know five 
languages ? 

No. 

You stated that if they were stationed at one point, they would require to understand one 
language, and if they were moved off to another point, they might require to understand 

five languages ? . 

Yes ; but this was on the supposition that their ministrations were extended to the native 

Christians. 

But there is not, generally, more than one language spoken at the same station ? 

No; one would be sufficient. 

A question has been put with regard to a military officer who superseded a person who 
was appointed to read the service, and who placed somebody else in his room ? 

Yes. ■ 

Was the officer a Roman Catholic ? 

No. 

He was a dissenter, was he not ? 

1 believe he was a Baptist or Independent. 

( Bid he remove a person who had been appointed by the Bishop on account of his inter¬ 
fering with his military duties ? 

No; the gentleman appointed by the Chaplain and approved of by the Bishop was not 
in the service. There was no military officer available, in the judgment of the Chaplain, 
who would be efficient for such a duty. 

He was not removed by the military commander as interfering with any part of his 
duties ? 

Not at all. 

Are you aware how the Chaplains are appointed ? 

They are appointed on the nomination of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman ot the 
Court of Directors. 


Without any interference on the part of the Board of Control ? 
Yes. 


Or 
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"S Or without any necessary recommendation of either the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Bishop of London, or of any of the prelates of the English Church ? 

There is an Act of Parliament which requires the sanction of the Archbishop of Canter- 
< bury or the Bishop of London in the case of every appointment. 

Yes; but not a previous recommendation ? 

No. 

If you have any objection to answer this question, do not answer it: from your expe¬ 
rience, do you think that the character of the Chaplains that are sent out to India is scene- 
rally as high and as unexceptionable as it would be desirable that it should be ? 

I think that the clergymen appointed have been for some years past as satisfactory as 
could be expected; I do not mean to say that, in some cases, better qualified mioht not 
have been found were^the influence of patronage dispensed with. 

To what do you attribute, then, any comparative deficiency in the character of the mem¬ 
bers of the Church of England that are sent out to be Chaplains in India ? 

I would hardly say that there is any deficiency now; there have been in former times, 
within my knowledge, very painful instances; but those happily have been removed, and 
I think there is nothing very objectionable now. 

Since what period has that been so? 

I should say within the last 10 years the appointments have been as satisfactory as could 
be expected ; I do not mean to say that there may not have been a single case that was to 
be lamented. 

You stated that you thought there was a deficiency of Chaplains, not only in the Madras 
Presidency, but in the Presidency of Bengal ? 

I should say that the Presidency of Bengal, in consequence of the superior influence of 
the Metropolitan, has been more favourably regarded; but still there doubtless is a defi¬ 
ciency. 

Are you aware that there are a great many servants of the Company who are Scotchmen ? 

Yes, many, no doubt. 

And, generally speaking, they are Presbyteriaps, are they not ? 

Yes, 1 should say so; although I may add that there is never any objection to attend the 
•services of the Church of England, that I have heard of* 

Are you aware that there are only two Presbyterian Chaplains allowed to each of the 
Presidencies ? 

Only two. 

Did you ever hear of any complaint of the want of spiritual instruction as regards the 
Presbyterian Church in India ? 

It would doubtless be so regarded by the rulers of that Church; but I never heard any 
•complaints from the people themselves. 

Are you not aware that in the Company's military service there are a great number of 
Roman Catholics ? 

There are. 

Do you happen to know what is the provision made for the spiritual instruction of Roman 
Catholics in the regiments of the Company's service ? 

There are now Priests, generally Irishmen, appointed to them, who call themselves Chap¬ 
lains, but who are in a different position altogether from the Chaplains of the Church of 


England. 


To whom a special allowance is made, not by way of annual income, but a special allow¬ 
ance for their service in the regiments ? 

There is such an allowance. 

What is the amount of that allowance ? 

It is small, but I am not aware of the exact amount* 

Practically, it depends, does it not, upon the contributions of the soldiers? 

Yes ; and also, perhaps, on contributions from the Propaganda Society at Rome, which 
are sent out to a large amount. 

Are you aware that many representations have been made by the Roman Catholic autho¬ 
rities, that is, by some of the Roman Catholic clergy, to the Home authorities, to increase 
their stipends, and to add to the number of the Priests ? 

I have no doubt that such representations have been made. 

With respect to Christian converts, have they been chiefly made by members of the 
Church of England, or by Roman Catholics, or by Protestant Dissenters ? 

In modern times, most certainly, principally by the Church of England. 

You are speaking of the Madras Presidency? 

\es. In former times, from the time of the Portuguese dominion till the Church of Eng¬ 
land entered upon this duty, the converts were invariably made by the Church of Rome. 
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Since what period is it that the clergymen of the Church of England have made the 
greater number of converts ? 

During the last century the clergymen maintained by the Christian Knowledge Society 
were not members of the Church of England ; they were German missionaries, such as 
Schwartz and other celebrated men; but for many years past the appointments have been 
confined to clergymen of the Church of England. 

Have you any means of ascertaining the proportion of the converts that have been made 
by the members of the Established Church, and those which have been made by other 
persons ? 

I should say, speaking of the present century, that the converts made by the Church of 
England have trebled, and even quadrupled those of every other body. 

Speaking of your own Presidency? 

Yes. 

In the neighbourhood of Tinnevelly ? 

Yes, and Taivjore, and other parts of the diocese of Madras. 

You stated that you thought it would be better if the Chaplains had it in their power to 
appoint Curates for the performance of their duties when they themselves are unable to 
perform them; are there clergymen of the Church of England who have no special duty, 
who would be able to perform, the duty of Curates ? 

Yes, there are a few; but the fact is, that they would be easily raised up in the country. 
There are colleges where young men are educated, who, of course, are now provided for by 
the missionary societies; but were there such a provision as that the Chaplains, on leaving 
their stations without a clergyman, were allowed themselves to appoint a Curate during their 
absence on leave, I have no doubt that there would be a sufficient provision to meet this 
demand. 

With the consent of the Bishop and the Governor? 

Yes; I conclude that the Bishop’s approval would be sanctioned by the Government; 
this would, however, only apply when there was no Government Chaplain to fill the post. 

I think you stated that applications had been made from India, on the part of the clergy, 
for an increase to the Established Church, arid particularly from Bengal? 

The Metropolitan, and, in fact, the Bishops of all the Presidencies, have constantly 
represented the insufficiency of the Government Chaplains; but the Metropolitan has been 
more successful in obtaining a supply. 

Those feelings have been resisted, you think? 

I should not say that; but I think the Metropolitan has succeeded better than the other 
Bishops ; I am also bound-to say that there has been a considerable increase since I have 
been in the country, in Madras also, though we are not so highly favoured as in Bengal. 

Are you now in this country on furlough ? , 

I am here on sick certificate, and am now returning to India. 

You stated that there were no means of trying any moral offence on the part of a Chap¬ 
lain in the Presidency ? 

Yes. 

Have you had any experience of that? 

Yes. I am speaking of ecclesiastical provision; a practicable ecclesiastical provision there 
certainly is none. 

Applications have been made to the Government, have they not, on certain occasions to 
trv immoral offences on the part of clergymen ? 

'A report was made by myself, in the case of one of the Chaplains against whom com¬ 
plaints were made by a large number of his brethren. 

What was the recommendation of the Government? 

The Government ordered the Magistrate in the district in which the offences weie said to 
have been committed to take the depositions of the witnesses. 

Did they not recommend that the Advocate-general should be consulted : 

I should think not,in that case; I think the Advocate-general would hardly have recom¬ 
mended such a proceeding as was adopted ; but it would be the usual course for the Govern¬ 
ment to consult him. 

You do not know whether he was consulted or not? 

No document or information to that effect reached me. 

Nor the reasons why ? 

No. 

Did you state what your own district was ? 

Yes ; the whole Presidency of Madras. 

But I mean as Chaplain ? 1 T 1* 

On returning to England, the particular chaplaincy is vacated, and l am liable, on my, 

return to India, to be appointed to any place. Where 
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were you last ? 
was at the cathedral. 

Have you had much experience of remote districts in the country? 

1 Yes. 

With regard to those subordinate stations which you have spoken of, are there many 
subordinate stations in the districts which you have attended ? 

Y es. 

What kind of congregations, in numbers, were there ? 

Very various ; in one place that I spoke of. Cochin, there was a very important congre¬ 
gation, nearly 400 persons: in another, 100; and in another, 150 . Sometimes it is less 
than 100, even down to 50 , 

Are there appropriate places of worship in all those subordinate districts ? 

No, not in many; we want churches as well as clergymen. 

You have stated, as one of the reasons for establishing a second Bishopric in the North- 
Western Provinces, that the junior clergy sometimes require counsel, assistance and 
guidance ; would you not be afraid that dividing a Presidency of the size of Bengal into two 
dioceses would not very much facilitate that object ? 

It would be all, perhaps, that could be reasonably expected. If there were a division, the 
Bishop would be comparatively within easy reach of his clergy; if^ for instance, there were 
a Bishopric at Agra for the North-Western Provinces. 

What would be then the distance between the extreme points? 

I cannot tell what the division might be, perhaps Allahabad. 

What is the distance from Calcutta to Allahabad ? 

About 700 miles. 

Do you not think that even without the creation of a new Bishopric for the North-Western 
Provinces, an addition to the number of Chaplains would answer the purpose of giving more 
spiritual instruction? 

1 think that an increase in the number of the Chaplains is absolutely necessary ; but I do 
not think for a moment that that would supersede the necessity for an additional Bishop at 
Agra for the North-Western Provinces. 

There are two Roman Catholic Bishops, one at Calcutta, and the other at Agra, are there 
not? 

Roman Catholic Bishops are scattered throughout the country. There are many Romish 
Bishops in the Madras Presidency. 

You are aware, are you not, that previously to the creation of the Bishopric of Colombo, 
the Bishop of Madras was in fact the Bishop of Ceylon, and had to visit Ceylon once, I think, 
in three years, or once in two years ? 

Yes. 

And, therefore, since the creation of the Bishopric of Colombo, of course the duties of the 
Bishop of Madras have been proportionately diminished ? 

Certainly; in the same way as the duties of the Bishop of Calcutta have been lightened 
by the creation of the dioceses of Bombay and Madras. 

The duty of confirmation is a very important one, is it not? 

Yes. 

And, of course, cannot be discharged by the Prelates ? 

Not adequately at present. 

What are the Christian schools which are now supported in the Madras Presidency by 
the Government ? 

^ The only schools for Europeans and East Indians are the regimental schools of the 
European regiments. There are also two schools at Pulicat and Negapatarn, which were 
adopted by the British Government on the cession of those places by foreign powers. 

What children are admissible at those regimental schools? 

Only the children of the regiments. 

Is any provision made for the children of the Christians in various occupations in the 
native arrnv ? 

None at all by the East India Company. 

Is there any made for the heathen or the Mahomedans who are in the same position ? 

Yes; there is a school for the heathen, and another for the Mahomedaus, in every native 
regiment. 

But none whatever for the Christian members ? 

None. 

Has it not been often argued that, if such schools were to be provided, it would be very 
offensive to the heathen and the Mahomedans in the native army ? 
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I think that that is an idea which has been entertained. 

From your own observation, will you state whether there is any truth in that? 

Most certainly none ; neither do I believe it is entertained by the Madras Government, 
or by any one in the Madras Presidency. 

Do you believe that, on the contrary, the sepoys would more respect the British Govern¬ 
ment if they saw such provision made ? 

I have no doubt that they would more respect a Christian Government and a Christian 
people, who attended to the duties of the religion which they professed. 

Would you propose that, in any new Charter that was granted, or a renewal of the Charter, 
provision should be made, binding the East India Company to provide certain schools for 
the Christian children in the different districts ? 

I think so, certainly; or that assistance should be given in proportion to the amount con¬ 
tributed by the public. 

Has any provision been made for the education of the large Christian communities at 
Tanjore, Tinnevelly and Kishnaghur ? 

Not by the Government. 

Nor any assistance given by the Government in any way to their education? 

No; I believe it is strictly prohibited. 

Will you explain what you mean by the expression u strictly prohibited ” ? 

That it is prohibited by the present policy of the East India Company. 

What is prohibited ? 

Any assistance being rendered to the mission societies. 

Would you suggest to the Committee what you would think would be a more wise and 
expedient course with reference to that subject ? 

The view I take upon the subject is, that the native Christians are unquestionably entitled 
to education, on the same principle that it is afforded to their heathen and Mahomedan 
countryman ; and that therefore there should be either an education provided for the native 
Christiana as a body, or that assistance should be rendered to those who are engaged in 
providing it. 

Are there many Christians in the native sepoy regiments ? 

In some regiments there are more than in others; but the hardship more particularly 
applies to Europeans and East Indians connected with the native army; of course, without 
excepting native Christians, who are sometimes more limited in number. 

Are there any Indo-Brijons among the sepoys, drawing a distinction between them and 
drummers and fifers ? 

There are no Indo-Britons among the sepoys. 

They are drummers and fifers, are they ? 

Some are drummers and fifers, others are attached to the band, or employed in the suborn 
dinate medical department, and in other capacities. 

They are not sepoys ? 

No; but are enlisted, I believe, in the same way as soldiers. 

Then the only Indo-Britons in the sepoy regiments are drummers and fifers ? 

They are also employed in the subordinate medical establishments, as dressers and 
apothecaries, and as staff sergeants. 

Are they generally Protestants or Catholics ? 

In many of the regiments they are entirely Protestants, in others they are divided. 

Do converted natives ever enter the military service ? 

Yes; in some regiments there are a good many, in others but few. It has been dis¬ 
couraged in former times, but is not so now. 

Have you ever heard of any jealousies arising between the members of the same regiment 
on that account ? 

No. 

The separation between the Government of India and the support of the heathen temples 
is now complete, is it not ? 

It is to a very considerable extent, and is in process of entire arrangement. 

In what way has that separation.,been carried out? 

I think by the transfer of the pagoda funds to native trustees. 

There is no tax levied for the purpose of maintaining the pagodas ? 

No; not by the British Government. 

Whatever is given is a voluntary gift/or it may be the result of endowments? 

Yes. 

Are 
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Are there not schools in which the sons of the European soldiers receive instruction ? 

Yes. 

They are attended to by clergymen of the Church of England ? 

Yes; superintended by clergymen of the Church of England. 1 refer to the two orphan 
asylums. 

Male and female asylums ? 

Yes. 

They are numerous, are they not ? 

The children have very much diminished in number of late years. There are funds for 
the maintenance of very many more than can be got to enter the asylums. 

There were, at one time, a large number of both male and female schools, were there not ? 
Two schools; and I should think about 350 pupils in each. 

Have those boys and girls, after they leave, any means of religious instruction? 

Only when they are at the stations, where there is a chaplain. 

Do not they become, in general, very degraded in society ? 

They become degraded from the want of instruction for their children; from the want of 
proper schools. 

They talk, do they not, of the little attention that the English Government pay to people 
of their own faith ? 

1 think it is felt that much more might be done than is done. 

Have you heard that that is the common conversation amongst the natives ? 

Certainly. 

The Witness is directed to 'withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next, 

One o’clock. 
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REPORT of Mr. Warden, the President of the Board of Education at 

Bombay, in April 1853. 

To his Excellency Lieutenant-general the Right Honourable Lord Frederick Fitzclarence 

G.C.H., &c. kc. &c. 

My Lord, 

Nothing but sore domestic affliction could have prevented my meeting your Lordship 
to-day, and expressing to you, viva voce, what I am now necessitated to commit to paper 
for it vvas at my suggestion that my colleagues of the Board of Education invited your 
Lordship to do us the honour of presiding on this occasion. 

1 made this proposition, because I know that you are not only master of your own honour¬ 
able scientific profession in all its details, but that you are also the ardent promoter of educa¬ 
tion of the soldier’s offspring, under the conviction that if the ranks of the army are to be 
filled with men susceptible of a high state of discipline and older, it must be recruited from 
among those who have been taught from the impressible days of infancy to fear God and 
honour their Sovereign ; and we were anxious to engage your sympathy in behalf of 
scholastic institutions, framed under an abiding sense of “the'great responsibility attaching 
to our country, as entrusted by Providence with the government of the extensive regions 
which constitute British India. 

The Board of Education, which now superintends under the general orders of the Govern¬ 
ment the administration of public instruction throughout the Presidency of Bombay, bad 
its rise as follows In the year 1820, a committee of the “ Bombay Education Society”' 
(which you will the more readily recognize as the society that watches over the Bycullah 
schools for the education of the children of British soldiers, and of other Christian boys 
and girls) formed a committee which was called “The Native School-book and School Com¬ 
mittee.” 
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The main object of this committee was to prepare and provide suitable books of instruc¬ 
tion for the use of Native schools in the different vernacular languages, and to establish 
and improve Native schools; and two years later this committee became a separate society, 
denominated “The Bombay Native School-book and School Society.” It was for some 
time supported solely by voluntary subscriptions; but an appeal was made to Government 
for assistance, and in 1824 granted an annual allowance of about 6,000 rupees. In 1825 
the society purchased the ground on which the Elpliinstone College stands, and the name 
of the society was changed to that of “Bombay Native Education Society.” 

For several years these societies laboured under pecuniary and other difficulties, but ou 
the retirement of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone from the government of this 
Presidency in 1827, a powerful stimulus was given to the cause of education. In honour 
of that illustrious man, whose statue adorns the room in which this exhibition of the fruits 
of his labour is made to-day, who had governed Bombay seven years, influential Natives in 
every province on this side of India came forward and raised, in conjunction with Europeans, 
.a durable monument to his memory, in the shape of a subscription to the astonishing amount 
of nearly 30,000?., appropriated to the promotion of Native education, to which great object 
much of his talents and energy had been devoted. This liberal conduct at once placed the 
cause on a firm basis. It wasdetermined to appropriate the sum raised to the foundation 
of u Elphinstone Professorships,” for teaching the English' language, and the arts, the 
sciences, and the literature of Europe. Government then came forward and placed an 
annual sum of 44,000-rupees at the disposal of the .Directors of Education, in support of 
the'Elphinstone Professorships, and for the use of the institutions at. the Presidency. 

In 1832 a plan for the establishment of the Elphinstone Professorships was arranged. 
The Elphinstone College was ejected, and a College Council appointed, consisting of a 
President and eight members, four Europeans and four Natives. The President and one 
European member were nominated by Government; the other seven members were elected 
by the Native Education Society. The connexion of this Society with the FJplnnstone 
College, except in possessing this power of election, then ceased. The management of the 
college, vested in the Council, became subject to the general control of Government. The 
selection of the two first Professors was placed, as a suitable complement to him whose name 
they bore, in the hands of Mr. Elphinstone; and in 1835 Mr. Orlebar and Mr. Harkness 
arrived: the first as Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; the second as Pro¬ 
fessor of General Literature. Mr. Harkness is yet among us, presiding as Principal over 
the college which he has seen grow under his hands, till he has the proud satisfaction of 
knowing that he annually sends forth into the world, to take part in the administration of 
British India, a number of Native youths, who need not fear to challenge the Hailey bury 
boys to a contest in any branch of education, except the study of Greek and Latin, which 
has never been introduced here. 

Considerable difficulty was at first experienced in forming classes of pupils sufficiently 
advanced to attend the lectures of these gentlemen with advantage. The English schools 
of the Native Education Society, contrary to the expectations of the founders of the 
college, failed in proving a nursery for it. The advantages, too, of high acquirement in 
European learning were not yet sufficiently understood by the Natives; and the few young 
men who were desirous of prosecuting their studies and of attaining superior proficiency 
had npt the means of support. This state of matters rendered nugatory for some time the 
utility of the Professors, and impeded the diffusion of superior education. To obviate this 
in some degree, college scholarships were established, it appearing evident that, without 
some encouragement of this kind, nothing satisfactory would result. 

The whole subject, however, was brought prominently to the notice of Government at the 
close of 1831), and it appeared to the Governor in Council that u complete revision of the 
system was necessary. Taking into consideration the various causes which had led to the 
want 6( co-operation between the Society’s English school and the Elphinstone College, 
and with the view of securing that unity of purpose, the want of which had been the chief 
cause of the unsatisfactory state of matters previously existing, the Government established 
in April 1840 the Board of Education, the President and members becoming at the same 
time trustees of the Elphinstone Professorship Funds, as well as of the funds of the Native 
Education Society. No change in the constitution of the Board lias taken place since. 
At the time of its formation, the few Government schools in the different collectorates were 
under the management of the Collectors or of the Superintendent of the Poona College; 
but onuthe formation of the Board, all Educational Institutions connected with Govern merit 
were placed under the Board. 

The following Table will give a comparative view of the number of schools and students 
in 1840, when they first came under the control of the Board, and of the number at the close 
of the official year in 1852 ; from which your Lordship will perceive that from the establish¬ 
ment of the Board of Education in 1840 to the present time, or in the short space of 
12 years, the number of schools has increased from 97 to 245, and the number of scholars 
from .6,941 to-18,757. 
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For the last nine years, the chair, which I have now the honour to occupy as President of 
the Board of Education, was filled, by Sir Erskine Perry, lately Chief Justice of Her 
Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature. 

This gentleman, whose name will descend to posterity, second to that of “ Elphiustone ” 
only, as the promoter of public education on this side of India, assiduously devoted his 
leisure hours to the benefit of the country from which he drew his income. Reforms in his 
own profession, by which the administration of justice has been simplified and rendered 
more accessible to the poor; and the laying broad and deep the foundation of those prin¬ 
ciples, by which education of an ordinary kind shall be diffused among the peasantry in 
their mother tongue, and the more advanced and more polished education of Europe ren¬ 
dered accessible to the higher and more intellectual portion of society, were the objects to 
which he applied his erudition, his talents and his philanthropy ; and that he did not labour 
in vain is betokened by the impetus that was given to education in his time. 

His administration is distinguished by the following events :— 

1 . Opening of the Grant Medical College! in 1845; 

2 . Formations of a Normal -Class at the Pftesid^ncy in 1846. 

3. Nomination of a Professor of Botany and Chemistry in the Elphinstone Insti¬ 

tution in 1846. 

4. Amalgamation of the Sanskrit College and Poona English School in 1861. 

5. Establishment of five Ehglfell and 43 Vernacular Schools. 

I annex a statement* showing that, during Sir Erskine Perry’s time, the number of 
English schools have doubled, and the Vernacular schools increased from 197 to 245. 

This Presidency has done honour to him.and to itself in the expression which was echoed 
from Madras* of their gratitude for my predecessor^ exertions; and 1 hope we shall have 
his name perpetuated among us in connexion with his two favourite objects, in the shape of 
a Professor of Jurisprudence in the Elphinstone* College, for which the European and Native 
inhabitants have subscribed liberally. 

Annexed, also, are statements of the number of public scholars of the other Presidencies; 
from a glance at which your Lordship will discover that we have much reason for congra¬ 
tulation at the advanced position we hold, as promoters of public instruction in British 
India. 

I cannot close without allusion, however slight, to the destructive feature of the Govern¬ 
ment colleges and schools, which has excited more observation than any other trait; 
I allude to the instruction being wholly secular. In our own dear Christian land, we are 
accustomed to see spiritual and secular learning running hand in hand ; and it requires a 
very just appreciation of our position here to reconcile the mind to their separation. 

It is not for us to question the wisdom of that ordinance of man which pledged the 
British Government in India to universal toleration; it is sufficient that when the British 
Government, 35 years ago* acceded to the bulk of the Provinces of this Presidency, it 
issued a proclamation, intimating that u all religious sects would be tolerated, and their 
customs maintained as far as just and reasonable.” 

(20. Apt.) 3 b 2 
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For my own part, I believe that Providence dictated this policy as the means of riveting 
the power of England over this country; but it is clear that we cannot expect a blessing to 
rest upon a violation of the public faith, solemnly pledged by conquerors to those submit¬ 
ting to their authority. 

And what, I would ask, is the course to be followed by a great and generous country 
under such circumstances? Its faith is pledged, and the opinion of its scrupulous good 
faith is the keystone of the arch which supports its mighty power over these lands. Surely, 
surely, there is but one course open. 

We have the subtle Brahmin, the ardent Mahomedan, the meek, though zealous, Christian 
missionary, each and all relying on this promise of non-interference, and pressing the 
evidence of his respective faith on the attention of the people of India; and when tins people 
look up to the Government and say, “ You tolerate all religions ; all cannot be true ; show 
us what is troth.” The Government can only answer, “ Our own belief is known to you; we 
are ready to give a reason for the faith that is in us; and we will place you in a situation by 
which you may judge whether those reasons are convincing or not. We will teach yon 
History by the light of its two eyes, Chronology and Geography; you will therein discover 
the history and system of every religion. We will expand your intellectual powers to dis¬ 
tinguish truth from falsehood by the aid of Logic and Mathematics; and we will, m the 
sciences of Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry and Botany lay open to you all we know of 
the firmament above, of the nature of the earth on which we live, and the organization ot 
the flowers which enamel its surface; and with your perceptions of the power and wisdom 
of your God and ours, thus cleared and enlarged, we may safely leave you to distinguish 
truth for yourselves. ,, 

Descending to secondary considerations, it may be observed that this is the only course 
for which we could engage the co-operation of the higher and most influential and intel¬ 
lectual classes of the Natives. Each member of the Board of Education, be he Christian, 
Mahomedan, Hindoo or Parsee,is engaged in one common object; viz.,the advancement of 
truth. We differ only as to that which is truth, and, dike other discreet men, we never talk 
on that respecting which we are sure to differ. 

It has been said that we ought to have a Christian spiritual teacher for Christian scholars; 
but those who urge this plan have not considered all the difficulties of our position; it 
would result in our having spiritual teachers of all religions; and we therefore take our 
stand on the only safe ground, that of clear, broad neutrality, without subterfuge or 
evasion. 

But it is said, again, that our system produces Deists. Only 12 years is not a sufficiently 
Iontrial on which to declare that our intellectual vineyard will only produce wild grapes ; 
an d I know within 100 yards of my own dwelling that, of three young men reading for Holy 
Orders, one was educated by the Government schools ; and I am told that, in Bengal, some 
of those who have become eminent as Native clergymen were, before their conversion, 
trained to high proficiency in learning and science in the Government schools and colleges. 
But suppose we do produce Deists, are not the avowed champions of Christianity liable to 
do the same? Till the contrary has been demonstrated, I must take the liberty of believing 
that they are. But what then? Is it not clear gain to exchange, for a land full of idols 
and a mind engrained with idolatry, a people who no longer worship the work of their own 
hands, that their own fingers have made; who have cast their idols to the moles and to the 
bats, and say thev be no gods which are made with hands; and who are prepared to exercise 
the same judgment that has eschewed these things in weighing the evidence on which 
another system is pressed on their attention ? 

We profess no antagonism to missionaries of any shade, and I have it, under the hand of 
a churchman and missionary, for whose piety and judgment I have the greatest admiration 
and respect, and he “ wishes all success to the Government schools, and only wishes they 
were greatly multiplied throughout the whole country.” I should think, indeed, that all 
missionaries should regard us as their pioneers, who lay bare the groves and uproot the 
briars of an ancient idolatry, and prepare for them a soil which will bring forth a hundred¬ 
fold into their garner. 

1 have thus, my Lord, attempted to sketch, faintly and imperfectly, the origin, progress 
and distinctive features of the public colleges and schools of the Government of Bombay; 
and I trust you will consider that we have invited you to grant the sanction, of your presence 
to institutions that are worthy of the power, the position and the reputation of England in 
these her remote dependencies. 

1 have, &e. 

2 April 1853. (signed) John Warren. 
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Statement showing the Number of English and Vernacular Colleges and Schools 
under the Board of Education in 1844; and a corresponding Statement as it stood 
in 1852, during the time Sir Erskine Perry was President. 


English Colleges and Schools. 

Elphinstone Institution . 

Poona College - 

Poona English School - - „ , 

Grant Medical College - 

Admedmiggur English School - 

Surat - - - - ditto 

Broach - - - ditto 

Ahmedabad - - ditto 

Dharwar - - - ditto 

Rutnagherry - - ditto 

Tanna - - - . ditto 


Vernacular Schools. 

At the Presidency - 
1st Division * 

2d Division 
3d Division • 

Poorunder Village Schools 

Vernacular 
English - - 

Grani> Total 


Number of Schools. 


1844. 


1852. 


1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

I 


Number of Scholars. 


1844. 


519 

199 

148 


185 


60 


1852. 

832 

454 

61 

56 

331 

93 

121 

40 

50 

90 


7 

49 

20 

45 

65 


10 1,061 
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192 

5 


7 

74 

39 

56 

59 


235 

10 


718 

3,303 

1,715 

2,747 

1,429 


2,128 


541 
3,022 
2,534 
3,7 71 
1,161 


9,912 

1,061 


197 


245 


10,973 


11,629 

2,128 

13,757 


Bengal Presidency. 

Statement exhibiting the Number of Students in the Bengal Presidency, taken 
from the Report of the Council of Education, dated 31 March 1852. 


Students receiving English education in the different Colleges and 
Schools in the Presidency of Bengal in 1852 - 
Students receiving Vernacular education in the different Colleges 
and Schools in the Presidency of Bengal in 1852 (including 
Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic) - _ " _ _ _ ° 

Total - - - 


No. of Students. 


4,241 


5,102 

9,433 


North-Western Provinces. 

Statement exhibiting the Number of Students in the North-Western Provinces 
taken from the Report dated Agra, 30 April 1849. 


Benares College 
Agra College - ~ - 

Delhi College - 
Koorkee College (Engineer) 
Barreilly School 
iSaugor School - 
Jubbulpoor School - 


No. of Students. 


Total - - - 


230 

408 

339 

15 

219 

217 

154 

1,582 * 


1,052 of this number are learning English. 


( 20 . App.) 
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Appendix C. 


(Referred to in the Evidence of Sir Thomas Ers&ine Perry, 
Quest. 5913, p. 22.) 


Appendix C.' EXTRACT from the Report of the Board of Education at Bombay, 

- for the Year 1850. 

Early in 1850, our attention was called to the strictures of the Honourable Mr, Wil¬ 
loughby on the system of education in the different institutions under the control of the 
Board. That gentleman having been induced, by a reference from this Board in the year 
1849, to consider the question of Native education,, for the first time felt himself compelled, 
after a careful study of the best authorities, exi ending over manymonths, to pronounce the 
following unfavourable opinion “ I regret to adff that the result of my inquiries has led 
me to the conclusion that the present state of education is by no means satisfactory; that 
the system we are pursuing is in several respects defective ; and that the general results are 
not even commensurate with the very limited amount assigned annually for educational pur- 
poses.” As these opinions were apparently sanctioned by Government; and as vve were 
further given to understand that a recommendation to the Honourable Court for an addi¬ 
tional educational grant was not to be made until “ the defects of the existing system have 
been amended,” it became our duty to make a dispassionate and impartial survey of the 
course of our proceedings* and to ascertain whether the faults imputed were referable to 
causes over which the Board had any control, and whether any practical suggestions 
for improvement had been made which it lay within the competence of the Board to adopt. 

But additional reasons existed for making such a survey desirable. It has been often 
observed that from the proneness of the human mind to error, although fallacious opinions 
may have been once completely exploded in the judgment of all sound thinkers, nevertheless 
the same fallacies are sure to present themselves at some subsequent period, clothed in a 
different dress; and the same process of argument and refutation has to be gone through to 
satisfy the minds, of those who have not made themselves masters of the previous stages of 
the inquiry. Moreover, the subject of national education cannot be considered at present as 
altogether established on a firm basis; conflicting theories are found to be struggling for 
supremacy in the highest places, and thereby not only are the efforts of benevolent indi¬ 
viduals, desirous to diffuse education according to their means, liable to be diverted into 
. numerous unconnected and often chimerical directions, but the proceedings of Government 
institutions, from the want of any fixed system being recognized, are exposed to the contin¬ 
gency of complete change at the* suggestion of any ingenious or novel inquirer. 

Thus, the Board of Education at this. Presidency, having laid down a scheme of educa¬ 
tion, in accordance with the leading injunctions of despatches from the Honourable Court,, 
and founded not more on the opinions of men who had been attentively considering the 
pro^re^s of education in India, such as the Earl of Auckland, Major Candy and others, than 
on The openly-declared wants of the most intelligent of the Natives themselves, the Board, 
we repeat, were informed by your Lordship’s predecessor in Council, {C that the process 
must be reversed.” 

Moreover, the expediency, or rather the necessity, of conveying all superior education 
through the medium of English was considered to he altogether a settled question, unopen 
to argument all over India ; yet the strong opinions of Colonel Jdrvis, that “ an individual, 
when educated solely through the medium of a foreign language, is still unable to impart the 
results to others through the medium of his own, and that experience showed that Natives 
who speak English well, and can even write it with tolerable accuracy, cannot read and 
understand the commonest English work ; the fact is, that they have learned words, but not 
ideas,” echoed as they were in influential quarters, made it imminent in this Presidency that 
a total change was at hand; and it was not until the receipt of the authoritative decision of 
your Lordship in Council, contained in Mr. Lumsden’s letter (dated 24th April 1850), that- 
the danger could be considered to have been averted. ... 

Ao-ain, the attempts of Oriental scholars to give direct encouragement to institutions for 
the propagation of that species of learning, which they themselves had acquired by long and 
painful exertions, might have been deemed to have been crushed for. ever by the masterly 
despatch of the Honourable Court in 1824, in which they .gave utterance to expressions that 
have been responded to as sound by all able statesmen and thinkers not blinded by a pre¬ 
dilection for favourite studies. “ In professing,” say the Court, “ to establish seminaries for 
the purpose of teaching mere Hindu or mere Mahomedan literature, you bound yourselves 
to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischievous, and 
a small remainder indeed in which utility was in any way concerned.” Yet we perceive by 
the last Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1848-49, clear indications that a move¬ 
ment in favour of ancient Oriental literature is at work in some quarters, though stoiuly 
combated by the Bengal Council of Public Instruction. 

Equally wise, if we may be permitted to use the expression, do the indications of the 
Honourable Court appear to us to be as to the quarters to which Government education 
should be directed, and especially with the very limited funds which are available for this 
branch of expenditure. The Honourable Court write to Madras in 1830 as follows: “ 1 he 
improvements in education, boWever, which most effectually contribute to elevate the moral 
and intellectual condition of a people are those which concern the education df the higher 
classes, of the persons possessing leisure and natural influence over the minds of their 

countrymen. 
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countrymen. By raising the standard of instruction amongst these classes, you would 
eventually produce a much greater and more beneficial change iu the ideas and feelings of 
the community than you can hope to produce by acting* directly on the more numerous 
class. You are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious desire to have at our disposal a 
body of Natives qualified by their habits and acquirements to take a larger share and 
occupy higher situations in the civil administration of their country than has hitherto been 
the practice of our Indian Governments.” Nevertheless, we hear on so many sides, and 
even from those who ought to know better, of the necessity and facility for educating the 
masses, for diffusing the arts and sciences of Europe amongst the hundred or the hundred 
and forty millions (for numbers count for next to nothing) in India, and other like gene¬ 
ralities* indicating cloudy notions on the subject, that a bystander might almost be tempted 
to suppose the whole resources of the State were at the command of educational Boards, 
instead of a modest pittance inferior in amount to sums devoted to single establishments in 
England. 

The arguments adduced in the few last paragraphs appear tc> show that a careful exami¬ 
nation of the real facts, and an analysis of the principal phenomena which have displayed 
themselves in the course of educational proceedings in this Presidency, would not be without 
their uses, if made with sufficient industry and impartiality to ensure confidence, and with a 
firm determination to steer clear of bootless controversy and all speculative inquiries. The 
present epoch also appears especially to commend itself for such a retrospect, as in 1850 
the second decennial period commenced, during which the schools of the Presidency have 
come under the exclusive control of a Government Board; and it is obvious, that as a 
considerable body of information ought now to have been accumulated, and as the majority 
of the present members have had seats at the Board during the greater portion of that time, 
they would fain hope that, by recording their experience, they may shed some light on 
certain obscure but highly interesting questions which are certain to arise from time to time 
before their successors at this Board. 

We now proceed to give as minute a detail as comports with our limits of the principal 
educational facts which have forced themselves upon our notice, and we think it will clearly 
appear, when these facts are duly appreciated, that many of the disputed questions which 
arise in the Indian field of education will be seen to solve themselves, and that a system is 
gradually evolving itself in other Presidencies, as well as in Bombay, which is well suited to 
the circumstances of the country, and which, as the growth of spontaneous development, 
denotes that general causes are at work to call it forth. 

In the following Return a comparative view is given of the number of schools and of 
pupils receiving education under Government at the period when the establishments first 
came under the control of the Board in 1840 and in April 1850. It shows, in the latter 
period, an addition of four English and of S3 vernacular schools, and a general increase in 
pupils of above 100 per cent. The total number receiving Government education at the 
present time* is 12,712, in the following proportions :— 

English education ----- l ,699 
Vernacular ditto ----- 10,730 

Sanscrit - ditto - - - - 283 

Return of the Number of Pupils receiving Education under Government in 4840 and 
1850 respectively, in the Bombay Presidency. 


Island or Bombay. 


Elphinstone Institution 
Vernacular Schools 
Grant Medical College • 


English Schools 


Mofussil. 

Poona - 
Tanna - 
| Panwell 
Surat 


I Broach - 
Bharwar 


[1st Division 
8 ^ * 2 , 


Vernacular Schools j 2d Division 
i 8cl Division 

Poona Sanskrit College 
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But the population of the Bombay Presidency is now calculated, by the most competent 
authorities, to amount to 10,000,000* Now, on applying the rule of statistics deduced from 
the Russian census, as noticed in a former Report, a population of this amount will be found 
to contain no fewer than 900,000 male children between the ages of 7 and 14 years,, 
and, of course, fit subjects for school. It follows, therefore, that Government, at this 
Presidency, has not been able to afford an opportunity for obtaining education to more than 
1 out of evepy 69 boys of the proper school-going age. 

Further, it is admitted that the education afforded in the vernacular schools is lar from 
efficient. A great portion of the strictures in Mr. Willoughby’s minute is directed against 
the defective character and insignificant results of these schools. The Board not only 
acknowledge this fact, but they have been studious to point it out prominently for many years 
past, and, indeed, in the opinion of some competent observers, have drawn too unfavourable 
a picture of the vernacular schools. But what are the obvious remedies for the defects 
indicated ? Mr. Willoughby describes them very correctly: a superior class of schoolmasters' 
normal schools, more efficient supervision, additions to the vernacular literature. These are 
all subjects, however, which have occupied the attention of the Board for many years past, 
and as to which not a step can be made in advance without additional expenditure. But 
we are given to understand, from the letter of your Lordship in Council, that 11 it is not 
probable the Government will have the power, for a considerable time to come, to afford the 
Board additional pecuniary assistance.” ... ., 

It results most clearly from these facts, that if sufficient funds are not available to put 
175 vernacular schools into a due state of organization, and to give a sound elementary 
education to 10,730 boys, all question as to educating “ the masses,” the “ 140,000,000, 
the 900,000 boys in the Bombay Presidency, disappears. The object is not one that can 
be attained or approximated to by Government, and educational Boards ought not to allow 
themselves to be distracted from a more limited practicable field of action by the visionary 
speculations of uninformed benevolence. . 

The Honourable Court appear to have always kept the conclusion winch has been arrived 
at in the last paragraph very distinctly in view. Perceiving that their educational efforts to 
improve the people could only be attempted on a very small scale, they have deemed it 
necessary to point out to their different Governments the true method ol pioducing the 
greatest results with limited means. We have already cited their injunctions to the Madras 
Government on this head in paragraph 7 ; and their despatch to this Government on the 
same date enforces sentiments of exactly the same import: “ It is our anxious desire to 
afford to the higher classes of the Natives of India the means of instruction m European 
science, and of access to the literature of civilized Europe. The character which may be 
given to the classes possessed of leisure and natural influence ultimately determines that of 
the whole people/’ 

It being then demonstrated that only a small section of the population can be brought 
under the influences of Government education in India, and the Honourable Court having, 
in effect, decided that this section should consist of the u upper classes/’ it is essential to 
ascertain who these latter consist of. Here it is absolutely necessary for the European 
inquirer to divest his mind of European analogies, which so often insinuate themselves 
almost involuntarily into Anglo-Indian speculations. Circumstances in Europe, especially 
in England, have drawn a marked line, perceptible in manners, wealth, political and social 
influence, between the upper and lower classes. No such line is to be found in India, where, 
as under all despotisms, the will of the Prince was all that was requisite to raise men from 
the humblest condition in life to the highest station, and where, consequently, great 
uniformity in manners has always prevailed. A beggar, according to English notions, is fit 
only for the stocks or compulsory labour in the workhouse : in India, he is a respectable 
character, and worthy indeed of veneration according to the Brahminical theory, which 
considers him as one who has renounced all the pleasures and temptations of life for the 
cultivation of learning and undisturbed meditation on the Deity. 

The classes who may be deemed to be influential, and in so far the upper classes m India, 
may be ranked as follows: 

1st. The landowners and jaghirdars, representatives of former feudatories, and persons 
in authority under Native powers, and who may be termed the soldier class. 

2d. Those who have acquired w ealth in trade or commerce, or the commercial class. 

3d. The higher employes of Government. 

4th. Brahmins, with whom may be associated, though at long intervals, those of the 
higher castes of writers who live by the pen, such as Parblnis and bhenwis in 
Bombay, Kayasts in Bengal, provided they acquire a position either in learning or 
station. 

Of these four classes, incomparably the most influential, the most numerous, and, on the 
whole, the easiest to be worked on by Government, are the latter. It is a well-recognized 
fact throughout India, that the ancient jaghirdars or soldier class are daily deteriorating 
under our rule; their old occupation is gone, and they have shown no disposition or capa¬ 
city to adopt a new one, or to cultivate the arts of peace. In this Presidency the attempts 
of Mr. Elpbinstone and his successors to bolster up a landed aristocracy have lamentably 
failed, and complete discomfiture has hitherto attended all endeavours to open up a path to 
distinction through civil honours and education to a race whom nothing appears to excite 
but vain pomp and extravagance, or the reminiscences of their ancestors succegsful raids 
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in the plains of Hindustan. Nor among the commercial classes, with few exceptions, is 
there much greater opening for the influences of superior education, as in all countries, but 
more in India than in the higher civilized ones of Europe, the young merchant or trader 
, must quit his school at an early period in order to obtain the special education needful for 
his vocation in the market or the counting-house. Lastly, the employes of the State, though 
they possess great influence over the large numbers who "come in contact with Government, 
have no influence whatever with the still larger numbers who are independent of Govern¬ 
ment; and, indeed, they appear to inspire the same sort of distrust with tire public as 
Government functionaries in England, who are often considered by the vulgar as mere hacks 
of the State. 3 

The above analysis, though it may appear lengthy, is nevertheless indispensable for certain 
important conclusions deductible from it. First, it demonstrates that the influential class 
whom the Government are able to avail themselves of in diffusing the seeds of education 
are the Brahmins and other high castes, Brachmannis proximi. But the Brahmins and these 
high castes are for the most part wretchedly poor; and in many parts of India the term 
“ Brahmin ” is synonymous with “beggar,” 

We may see, then, how hopeless it is to enforce what your Lordship in Council so 
strongly enjoined upon us in your letter of the 24th April 1850; what appears primd fade 
so plausible and proper in itself; what, in fact, the Board themselves have very often 
attempted; namely, the strict limitation of superior education “to the wealthy, who can 
afford to pay for it, and to youths of unusual intelligence.” The invariable answer the Board 
has received when attempting to enforce views like these has been, that the wealthy are 
wholly indifferent to superior education, and that no means for ascertaining unusual 
intelligence amongst the poor exist until their faculties have been tested and developed by 
scbool training. A small section from among the wealthier classes is no doubt displaying 
itself by whom the advantages of superior education are recognized: it appears larger in 
Bengal, where education has been longer fostered by Government than in Bombay ; and we 
think :t inevitable that such class must increase, with the experience that superior attain¬ 
ments lead to distinction and to close intercourse with Europeans on the footing of social 
equality ; but as a general proposition at the present moment, we are satisfied that 
academical instruction in the arts and sciences of Europe cannot be based on the contribu¬ 
tions either of students or of funds from the opulent classes of India. 

Tlie practical conclusion to be drawn from these facts, which years of experience have 
forced upon our notice, is, that a very wide door should be opened to the children of the poor 
higher castes, who are willing to.receiye education at our hands. But here, again, another 
embarrassing question arises which it is right to notice: if the children of the poor are 
admitted freely to Government institutions, what is there to prevent all the despised castes, * 
the Dhers, Mhars, &c., from flocking in numbers to their walls ? 

There is little doubt that if a class of these latter were to be formed in Bombay, they 
might, be trained, under the guiding influence of such professors and masters as are ’in the 
service of the Board, into men of superior intelligence to any in the community; and with 
such qualifications as they would then possess,‘there would be nothing to prevent their 
aspiring to the highest offices open to native talent—to judgeships, the grand jury, Her 
Majesty’s commission of the peace Many benevolent men think it is the height of illibe- 
ralitv and weakness in the British Government to succumb to the prejudices which such 
appointments would excite into disgust amongst the Hindoo community, and that an open 
attack should be made upon the barriers of caste. 

But here the wise reflections of Mr. Elphinstone, the most liberal and large-mipded 
administrator who has appeared on this side of India, point out the true rule of action : 

“ It is observed,” he says, “ that the missionaries find the lowest castes the best pupils; but 
we must be careful how we offer any special encouragement to men of that description; 
they are not only the most despised, but among the least nnmertnis of the great divisions of 
society ; and it is to be feared that if our system of education first took root among them, 
it would never spread further, and we might find ourselves at the head of a new class’ 
superior to the rest in useful knowledge, but hated and despised by the castes to whom 
these new attainments would always induce us to prefer them.” It is mortifying to a Christian 
philanthropist to think that such strong social prejudices should exist to create this marked 
distinction of persons ; the mortification, however, is diminished bv finding that the despised 
classes form a very insignificant portion of the community; and when he"recollects the pre¬ 
valence of similar opinions in his own country—of the feelings, for example, that, would be 
roused by the head of the house of Percy or*-of Howard allying himself with a butcher’s 
daughter, however beautiful, accomplished or wealthy—he perceives that social peculiarities 
on t hese subjects lie wholly beyond the just scope of Government interference. 

Having thus established, as vye venture to presume, that Government education can onlv 
be applied to a small section of the community, and that the poor higher castes form the 
most promising subjects on whom educational influences can be brought to bear, we may 
proceed to consider the classification of schools which has been adopted in this Presidency. 
What are our vernacular schools—what our English ? Dp the first correspond to the primary’ 
the latter to the superior schools of Europe ? Education in English for the upper classes’ ? 
—through the vernacular medium for the masses, the millions ? 

A hasty analogy would suggest an answer to these questions in the affirmative. Language 
occasionally used by the Board itself would seem to ifidicate that some such principle of 
division dictated the arrangement; and our President particularly requests us to point out 
that iu various minutes on this subject he had overlooked the real facts when he adonted 
(20. Aft’p.) 3 C the 
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the usual phraseology as to masses, &c,; yet a dose in vestigation of the subject demonstrates 
that the analogy is incorrect and vicious. The existence of primary schools denotes that 
there are others of a higher order, where a superior education can be attained ; but our 
vernacular schools are planted down in districts where no other means of education is 
afforded; there are whole collectoratesr, such as Shalapoor, Khandesh, Kaira and Belgaum, 
where the sons of the wealthy, of the Native Judge and Collector, as well as of the Brahmin 
and the poor cultivator, must seek in the Government vernacular school alone the opportunity 
of obtaining any better education than is offered by the village Puntoji. Moreover, those 
whom vve have" designated as the superior classes are found so equally scattered all over 
the country, and in remote villages, such as Toka, W&i, Trimbuck, &c., that it is apparent 
exactly the same classes resort to these vernacular schools as to the English establishments. 
Lastly, the small ineaus at the disposal of the Board exclude the notion of education being 
offered to the people at large. 

But the Board found, when it took charge of the Government schools in 1840, that a very 
sharp line of demarcation had been drawn between English schools and the vernacular. 
.Nothing but English and thorough English was to be taught in the one ; nothing but ver¬ 
nacular in the others. Experience has completely shown that this exclusive system is faul ty. 
Mr. Willoughby has asked very pertinently why, when a boy is admitted into die English 
school, instruction in his mother tongue should cease? Colonel Jervis has pointed out 
repeatedly (what however is very obvious) the far greater ease and quickness with which 
information can be conveyed to a young Native, imperfectly acquainted with English, through 
the medium of his mother tongue. 

r fhe Board, moreover, has perceived (and experience has led the Council of Public Instruc¬ 
tion in Bengal to exactly the sgme conclusion) that a paramount necessity exists for giving 
to all Native youths who aspire to a character for scholarship, a critical acquaintance with 
their own language; for years past, accordingly, the Board has been studious to combine 
the cultivation of the vernacular tongues with the study of English. The experiment has 
been most successful, for it has been found, as might have been expected, that the study of 
the two languages might be prosecuted simultaneously, without the slightest obstruction to 
attainments in either; and it certainly is remarkable that of what is called vernacular educa¬ 
tion, by far the largest amount, both in quantity and quality, at this Presidency, is to be 
obtained in the Elphinstone Institution, and not in a vernacular school. This fact dearly 
appears by the extract, given in our last Report, page 4, from Principal Green's account of 
the acquirements obtained by a boy in his six years' passage through the English school, 
or, rather, it would so appear when the attainments of boys,in our best vernacular schools are 
looked at and put into j uxtapositiou. The conclusion to be drawn from these considerations 
1 appears to be, that as the classes for whom our schools are intended are very homogeneous 
in character, and pot divisible into upper and lower ranks, the system of education pursued 
in them should be uniform also, and an opportunity be afforded to all of mastering their own 
language, through which all elementary instruction must be conveyed, and also of acquiring 
the rudiments of English, which it is now'admitted on all hands must be the medium for 
superior education. 

Sir Charles Lyell has pointed out in one of his instructive tours in America, that popular 
education must ever be chiefly oral, and oral instruction is of course most efficiently given 
through the mother tongue of the pupil. The Board, therefore, has always subscribed to the 
validity of those arguments which have been alleged in behalf of the vernacular medium for 
the community, it is also self-evident th^t our best Native masters, such as assistant 
professors, Bal Shhstri Dadabhai, would be able to give the same amount of information 
through their own language to a class, in a much shorter period, perhaps half the period, 
that would be necessary if they had conveyed the instruction through a foreign language, 
such as English;, but if it is desired to produce pupils in our schools who by industry, and 
by following the same path as their instructors, shall acquire the same amount of knowledge, 
and if the school period of such a class embraces so long a time as six or seven years, then 
it is indispensable to put within the reach of the pupil an instrument for self-education alter 
leaving the school, such as the vernacular tongues cannot, and the English language can 
supply. The conditions here mentioned apply to three-fourths oi the vernacular schools 
under the Board. . 

Closely connected with the above subject is the amount of encouragement which ought 
to be given to vernacular literature. The experience ol the Board leads them strongly to 
conclude that it is only in the production of elementary school-books that the patronage of 
Government can be usefully bestowed. The Board has not been able to ascertain the amount 
of the large sums of money which have been uselessly spent by Government at this Presi¬ 
dency in the promotion of vernacular literature, but it is very large; and the unsold and 
unsaleable books in their own depository is a fact of the same quality. Even in school¬ 
books it behoves the Board to use much discretion in the character of the books to which it 
directs its attention; and special care must be taken not to produce works of a higher quality 
than are suited to the intellectual wants of the population for <vhom they are intended. The 
two excellent works of Prpfessor De*Morgan on Arithmetic and Algebra, which were trans¬ 
lated with so much assiduity by our late colleague, Colonel J ervis, may be cited in ill us— 
tration of this remark. From inquiries made by the Board, it is doubtful whether there are 
a dozen masters in the vernacular schools competent to teach the arithmetic, ol* one to teach 
the algebra; aud in all probability the Board will not be able to sell half-Mezen copies of 
the latter work during the next 20 years; vet, under the special orders of Government, the 
publication of these two works absorbed more than 7,000 rupees of the annual grant, and this at 
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jl^periad when an annual deficiency had already occurred. We also fear that a compilation 
on Astronomy, in Gujerath'i, which has been made with great pains by Principal Green, 
assisted by Duroaram, and which the Board has published during the present year, will 
woye too difficult to be of service for such schools and such masters as are at present avail¬ 
able in Gujerath. 

The explanation of this phenomenon is on the surface. The educated classes of India 
belong to two divisions—those who resort to the classical languages of the East for their 
literature, and those who find it in English. To the former class, translations into the ver¬ 
nacular, produced in the mechanical manner which is almost alone capable of being applied 
when an Englishman and a Shastri undertake the work in common, are particularly dis¬ 
tasteful; in the latter class, those who are able to understand a profound work like De 
Morgan on Algebra seek it out in the original longue, where they procure both the work 
itself, and others allied to it, on much cheaper terms than the presses of India are likely for 
along period to Supply in the form of translations. The uneducated classes, on the other 
hand, are not yet ripe for such high subjects. 

Having thus brought forward in prominent relief the principal educational facts which 
the experience of the last ten years has forced upon our notice, and which it is believed 
accord with those which have been observed in other parts of India, it may not be a matter 
of surprise that the Board, after a careful revision of their existing establishments, as recom¬ 
mended by your Lordship in Council on the 24th April i860, came to the unanimous con¬ 
clusion that no beneficial alteration in the existing system could be made without increased 
expenditure. In Bombay, where alone education of a superior order has been given, we 
sec the happiest results springing from it, such as were described by our President in his 
Minute (paragraphs 15 and 16), which we handed up in our last Report, and which have been 
painted still more graphically by a writer in the u Bombay Quarterly Review,” who is under¬ 
stood to be a gentleman practically acquainted with the details of education. In the 
Mofussil, our schools, unsatisfactory as many of them are, have introduced great improve¬ 
ments in vernacular education; they have, moreover, succeeded m awakening tile mind of 
the people to a desire for knowledge; and they have arrived at such a state as to be 
susceptible of almost boundless improvements at the hands of Govern merit. To add, there¬ 
fore, to the resources of the Board by closing a single school in which symptoms such as 
are here described display themselves, appeared to be such a fatal step of retrogression as 
to be wholly opposed to the main object of Government in fosTcring Native education; 
while, on the other hand, your Lordship in Council will recollect, from the Reports of former 
years, the firm determination which the Board have ever displayed to close all schools, both 
English and vernacular, in which they have discovered a lack of zeal and co-operation on 
the part of the Native community. 

We consider it, therefore, to be our most emphatic duty at the present epoch, and after 
the solemn review made by the Board, to urge on Government the propriety of making 
a further- grant for educational purposes. The small annual sum of 1,26,000 rupees has 
been found to produce no insignificant results; but the Board are wholly impotent to carry 
out the least extension of the system, or to remedy those obvious defects which every one 
can perceive without additional resources. The Board are aware that, the task has not been, 
ami cannot be, undertaken by Government of educating the whole people, and they have 
endeavoured to dispel the delusion on this subject in former paragraphs. But to lead 
towards such a blessed consummation, to introduce a self-supporting system, such as 
Mr. Willoughby, equally with the Board, points at as our proper aim, it is necessary in the 
first instance to produce the requisite amount of public spirit and good citizenship amongst 
the influential classes of India, and this can only be drawn forth by judicious stimulation 
from the State. We see indications of such a spirit springing up in the island of Bombay ; 
and we will noriee presently the attempts made by the Board to give it a further develope- 
ment; but it cannot be expected that a population of ten millions can be regenerated on a 
lac and a quarter per annum ; and we trust/we may be excused for suggesting, in reference 
to the expressed inclination of your Lordship in Council .to afford the Board additional pecu¬ 
niary assistance, that no worthier object presents itself for a portion of the lapsed pension 
of the late Peshwa than the extension of education amongst the people he formerly 
governed. 

i here are two other directions in which the interposition of Government may be made to 
subserve the interests of education, and without any recourse to the revenue. The first is in 
the encouragement to be given to schools by high Government officers. In a former Report 
we have noticed the valuable assistance rendered by Messrs. Lnmsden and Goldsmid, in 
countenancing youths who had distinguished themselves in the Government schools. 
Evidence to the same effect, of a very pleasing character, is recorded of the late Mr. Donelly, 
Revenue Commissioner of Decca, in the Bengal Report for 1848 *49. In the present year 
we have also to mention, with gratitude, the visits of the Revenue Commissioner, Mr. Towns¬ 
end, to the Government schools, and the valuable hints with which he furnished the Board. 
On the other hand, Mr. Graham, in his last Report of his superintending tour through 
Gujerath, points out the evil to the schools which ensues from the neglect of the Govern¬ 
ment officials : ** Some of the local committees,” he observes, u as at Dhalka and Jamboo- 
seer, never visit the schools at all ; and many others display complete indifference.” Here 
again, however, 1 we observe the humaniz ng effects of superior education, for Mr. Graham 
adds, some of the committees “ are animated by higher considerations, especially where 
any of the members have received an English education; I may instance the Sudder 
Ameen of Broach, Moyehdin Munsiff of Bardoli, &c,; such individuals advocate and 
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support Native improvement in a right spirit, from experimental evidence of its positive 
advantages.” We would venture to suggest, that a circular letter from Government to 
the heads of departments, enjoining personal encouragement to the schools, might prove 
beneficial. *■ 

The second direction relates to the much vexed question of official promotion, on which we 
before, addressed Government, and on which your Lordship in Council has been good enough 
to write to us at length. We beg leave respectfully to intimate that we subscribe fully to 
the force of the arguments in favour of not diminishing the responsibility of heads of offices 
by interfering with their patronage. We also see clearly, that experience and training are as 
necessary in the official line as in any other department of life; and we understand the 
grounds why a system of Omedwarf has found its way into nearly evevy office ; indeed the 
latter is not very unlike the system in operation in the public offices in England, where 
young men of the highest connexions are content to accept clerkships on lower salaries 
than are received by some of their father’s upper servants. But the proposition vve desired 
to urge upon the attention of Government did not interfere with any of the above conditions, 
for we conceive that as the means of education are now sufficiently diffused throughout tire 
Presidency to enable parents in competent circumstances to avail themselves of our best 
schools—English schools in most of the zillahs, vernacular schools in all- -no one ought to 
be allowed to enter an office as Omedwar without a certificate of qualification from the 
Government Superintendent, and, extern paribus, the highest school certificate should qualify 
lor the first Omedwar ..vacancy. 

We consider that, as regards the further progress of education, we have now discharged 
our principal task, in indicating, as vve have done, the means by which it may be promoted ; 
our own performances in this direction are, and necessarily must be, very limited, the first 
step to be taken is to discharge, either on pension or gratuity, old worn-out and incompetent 
masters, who, though the best, to be found at the time of appointment, have so often called 
forth the reproaches, or rather the regrets, of the Bonrcl, and whose glaring incapacity 
operates as an unmitigated evil in the communities amongst whom they are located, lhe 
second step is to supply their places with more competent, better instructed, and therefore 
higher paid masters':* but each of these steps requires resources which are not. at the com¬ 
mand of the Board. 'V. 

the Board have steadily striven to introduce a system of self-supporting schools by appeal¬ 
ing to the wealthier classes in the Mofussil, and they have been especially anxious to 
encourage the building of substantial school-houses. In the latter direction they have had 
some success; and in order to bring the subject more prominently before the public, they 
have obtained, through the kindness of Mr. fconybeare, an elevation and revised plan for a 
schoo’-liouse, of which a lithograph is given in this Report. But we regret to have to notice 
that, up to the close of the current year, vve have not had a single application for a school to 
be supported by the Natives themselves, though, at the time we are writing, such an appli¬ 
cation, made through Mr. Reeves, has reached iis. We think, however, that more activity 
than has been displayed by our Superintendents in this behalf may enable us to make, a 
mote favourable Report in the ensuing year. 

In the island of Bombay, however, where superior education has been much more widely 
extended, the fruits of it are displaying themselves at an earlier period and in a more pleasing, 
form than ‘possibly the most sanguine educationists could have anticipated. It does not, 
perhaps, lie within the province* of the Board to record the spontaneous efforts which are 
being made by the educated youth of Bombay for the diffusion of knowledge amongst others 
less fortunately circumstanced than the hi selves. But it was impossible for the Board to 
ignore the great facts occurring within their ken—the female schools, publications for diffu- 
suio- usefufinformaticn, and vernacular lectures on science, all conducted by young men 
educated in the Elphinstoue Institution, and all denoting both the soundness of the system 
that had been adopted within those walls, and the true means of diffusing popular instruc¬ 
tion on a large scale in. India. Advantage uas accordingly taken by the Board of this 
excellent spirit which was observed to exist amongst the young men in question, to attempt, 
through their agency, to diffuse education more widely amongst the poorer classes of the 
island than had been hitherto found compatible with the means at the disposal of the 

In November 1850, a Circular was issued bv the Board, which will be found in the 
Appendix No. 4, calling together the principal friends of Native education, when an excel¬ 
lent sub-committee was formed, consisting of the gentlemen in the margin, who undertook 
to apply themselves to the objects aimed at in the Board s Circular. W e nave since 
received a ve.v instructive and satisfactory Report, which we have also placed in the 
Appendix No. *4 Amongst the subjects for congratulation in that Report, as offering pro¬ 
mise for the future, not the least is to lie lound in the important, movement lii favour of 
education which has now been made amongst the wealthy Gujerathi merchants, who have 

hitherto stood much aloof from our Government, institutions. 

U e have now exhausted all that need be said as to the future ; and we turn with much 
pleasure to a narrative of the progress made in our different institutions during the last year 
and n quarter, as it will be found that this period presents the most satisfactory results, both 
at the Grant College and the Elphinst-me Institution, that have been yet witnessed in 
Bombav.' The year is also characterised by what we trust will turn out t.> be a second 
Ephiustone Institution; viz., the formation of a new College at Poona, by the absorption ot 
the Sanscrit College into the English school. In order to complete the picture which tins 
Rei ort will present of the results of superior education at this Presidency, we thiok it 
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advisable to subjoin in Appendix, No. 5, the views of the Board as to what has been called 
the failure of the engineer class, and which were elicited by a letter to the Board from the 
Commission on Public Works. 


EXTRACT from the Report of the Board of Education at Bombay, 

for the Year 1851-2, 

It has always been the study of the Board to exclude from their communications to 
Government any eulogistic statement, or highly-coloured picture, of their efforts to promote 
education; and they have rather sought to place in prominent relief all such blemishes and 
defects as have come \yithin their notice, so as to enable Government, in its wisdom to apply 
a remedy, and to further the objects which the Imperial Legislature and Honourable Court 
have had in view ori dedicating a portion of the revenue to the encouragement of education. 
Accordingly, although in the present year there are some exceedingly satisfactory symptoms 
of progress to be recorded, still the subject which most emphatically calls for notice at the 
present time appears to us to be the claims of many portions of the Presidency to share in 
the blessings pf education which the home authorities intended to diffuse generally, 
but which the Board, from want of pecuniary means, have been compelled rigidly to 
withhold. 

We think vye are entitled to assume, by Mr. Secretary Lurnsden’s letter in reply to our 
last Report, that your Lordship in Council is well satisfied that the Government grant of 
1,25,000 rupees has been effectively expended by the Board in stimulating the Native mind; 
and it must be deeply gratifying to Government to find, that by the allocation of so small a 
portion of the revenue of the country, not amounting, as we showed in that Report, to the 
charges of a single institution in England, a beneficial influence, penetrating more or less 
deeply, is extending itself amongst ten millions of mankind. In this department, as in 
many others in India, >ve may observe what salutary measures for the good of the people 
may be introduced by an enlightened Government, at a comparatively trifling expen¬ 
diture. 

But it would be erroneous to suppose that all parts of the Presidency share equally, or 
are equally able to profit by the Government grant. By early dispositions of Government, 
no less a sum than 44,740 rupees # out of the 1,25,000 jMipees Has been allocated to the 
island of Bombay alone; i.e. to the wealthiest portion of the Presidency; and although 
your Lordship in Council agreed with the Board that it would be more expedient to treat 
the whole of the different grants as one fund, available for the purposes of education, in 
whatever quarter the wants might be found most urgent, still legal difficulties were deemed, 
though not by the Board, to prevent the Government grant from being dealt with by 
Government for education purposes generally. 

So, again, those portions of the Presidency most amenable to European influences, and 
where already the greatest intelligence existed, were the first to come forward and obtain 
allowances out of the general grant; and from these causes it has resulted, that the grant 
has become absorbed in places where it was, perhaps, least required; and, therefore, in the 
more remote Collectorates, where the desire for education is only beginning to awaken, the 
Board is compelled to turn a deaf ear to all applicants for assistance, your Lordship in 
Council having so strongly enforced upon us the necessity of economy and reductions, as 
our present expenditure exceeds the grant by Rs. lD,6Bll 11. 6. per annum; and thus in 
the course of a very few months the reserved fund, which is capable of rendering such essen¬ 
tial service to education, will be exhausted. 

We feel, therefore, that without a considerable extension of the grant—and we cannot 
place the sum required at a smaller sum than a lac of rupees—the scheme proposed to 
itself by Government of encouraging education generally will turn out illusory, and the 
stimulants hitherto applied to arouse exertion and call forth efforts for self-improvement will 
only generate hopes doomed to be disappointed. 

We are aware that, in making our appeal for an increased grant, it is essential to forego 
the use of vague generalities, and to demonstrate that our view of the question is founded 
on practical, well-considered and economic considerations. It is so ea*y to apply to the 
State for additional resources ; it is often such a refuge for departmental feebleness to point 
out the great tilings that might be accomplished if Government would but open the purse¬ 
strings, that we feel how essential it is, amongst the various applications of the kind that 
must be addressed to your Lordship in Council, to characterize that one which really 
demands attention by solid and vigorous argument. But if, on the one hand, we seek to 
set before your Lordship our views as to the importance of th objects to be arrived at, and 
our experience as to the various instances in which improvement has been retarded, and a 
well-constructed organization rendered nugatory from want of means, we fear being led into 
such lengthy details as will weary your Lordship with a sense of oppressive tediousness ; if, 
on the other hand, we merely express the result of our convictions in a few laconic sentences, 

we 
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C. we do not feel ourselves sufficiently masters of expression to distinguish our application 
from ordinary commonplace. 

The main conclusion, however, which we know it is incumbent upon ns to establish in 
the niind of your Lordship in Council is, that in the disposition of the Government funds 
hitherto committed to our charge, we have, throughout, been governed by the careful, 
economic and conscientious considerations which are so eminently required when public 
funds are in question. On this head we would respectfully crave leave to refer to all our 
past proceedings; and the views of the Board so fully accord with those expressed by our 
President, in a minute which the Board handed up to Government in 184iL that we now 
transcribe them : “ On looking at the general exigencies of the State, and the tendency in 
all departments to run into increased expenditure, unless vigorously checked, I think the 
Government is felly justified in not complying with our demands (for an increased grant), 
until we are in a condition to demonstrate’ to them that every rupee of the public money 
entrusted to our charge is laid out to the best advantage.” 

We have your Lordship’s assurance that our last Heport, which was feller than usual, 
and which called attention to facts that did not seem to have been generally appreciated, 
was “ the most complete, interesting and instructive that had yet been laid before Govern¬ 
ment that “ it contained marked indications of progress never before noticed;” and that 
“ it was replete with suggestions for the future.” After this favourable testimony, we feel 
no hesitation in pronouncing our conviction that the educational system of the Presidency 
is now becoming so well organized ; we have, by slow efforts, and after many experiments, 
adopted such an efficient system of superintendence, the details of which we will explain 
hereafter; good schoolmasters, available for village schools, are training in so many localities ; 
the demand for instruction is so clearly, though slowly, developing itself; the stimulus afforded 
by Government, in its application of official patronage, is producing such powerful effects ; 
above all, the Board see their way so much more clearly to the proper distribution of Govern¬ 
ment funds, and the establishment of an efficient self-developing system than was possible 
before the lessons of experience had been gained, as to justify the conclusion that the time 
has come when the Government, by the addition of a comparatively small grant, may diffuse 
education to an extent that would be impossible in Europe on means equally limited. 

And here, while the Board would, in behalf of the educated portion of the community, 
convey the expression of their warm thanks for the measure recently promulgated, by which 
the public service is closed against those who have not been educated, and the Board is 
empowered to place a pupil on Ihch public establishment, a measure which, as an incentive 
to education, it is difficult to estimate too highly, they would remark that this very measure, 
calling, as it does, for as many educated persons' as there are public servants, renders it 
obligatory to place within reach the means of" acquiring those attainments which are declared 
to be indispensable for the due administration of the public affairs of the country. 

In order to explain more fully the opinions of the Board as to the mode in which a small 
grant may be made to exert the widest influence in promoting education, we would beg 
leave to submit the substance of the views whichwere recently recorded by us as to the most 
advisable distribution of the annual sum of 7,000 rupees, which your Lordship in Council 
has been lately pleased to assign for educational purposes in the Sattara territory:— 

“ In ftaming a scheme for the appropriation of 7,000 rupees to educational purposes in the 
Sattara districts, the" Board have the same difficult problem for solution as has occupied 
them since their commencement, namely, how to make the most permanent impression by 
meitns of education over a wide surface with a very small sum of money. The experience 
of the Board, and the instructive statistics furnished by Mr. Ogilvy, enable us to organize 
a better system than was first open to us, when everything connected with the Subject was 
new and strange. 

“The arguments used by the Board in their lastBeport demonstrate that, with the small 
sums allow ed by Government, nothing like gratuitous and general education of the people 
can be attempted ; for example, if the grant now made were to be appropriated to the esta¬ 
blishment of schools for the very poor ir. the Sattara country, 40 schools only could be 
supplied, even with so low a salary to the Pantoji as 10 rupees* a month, which all our 
experience leads us to think is inadequate to secure the services of an efficient teacher. 
But the effect of establishing such schools would be to supersede an equal or greater number 
of the present self-supporting indigenous schools which now exist, to the amount of 448. 

“ The policy of the Board clearly is to give encouragement to all such self-supporting 
schools as now exist, not to supersede them, unless we can do so thoroughly by something 
better. As we are able, therefore, only to maintain a few schools, it is clearly expedient; 
that we should address ourselves to those Gasses amongst whom a certain demand for 
education already exists; our object should be to demonstrate to those who already pay for 
education, that a Government school is able to confer upon them advantages which they 
cannot procure elsewhere; and when this is proved, if sound principles of action are intro¬ 
duced 
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the commencement, such portions of the community will pay the larger portions 
of the necessary expenses, and the Board may then extend education gradually to those 
individuals who are not in a condition to pay for it themselves. 

u I be Board, therefore, have two main objects to keep in view; .first, to make the Govern¬ 
ment school demonstrably superior to those now in existence, without superseding the latter; 
second, to make those who. can afford it pay the value of the education they receive, so as 
to reserve the funds of Government for those who are too poor to pay anything.” 

Details were then entered into, by which was shown to what extent the indigenous 
schools mighf, be improved and made training institutions for the Government schools to be 
established; and how the latter, again, might he connected with the Poona College and the 
Elphinstone Institution, so as to be the means of bringing forward talent, and encouraging 
exertion, in whatever part of the country they qpghfc be exhibited, and thus to afford a 
stimulus to the national mind from one end of the Presidency to the other. 

We think that by the application of these principles to an increased gr&nt of one lac 
er annum, with a provision that after the first year, when the present surplus of expenditure 
ad been provided for, not move than 5,000 rupees in any one year should be expended on 
new establishments; with a provision, also, that the balance in each year should be funded, 
to run at interest, the educational interests of this Presidency would be placed pn a firm 
basis for the whole of the period to be covered by the ensuing Charter ; new schools might 
then be established gradually, according to the wants of the community; poor localities 
might be substituted for the more wealthy, as soon as the latter had learnt to perceive the 
necessity o£ making some sacrifice to acquire education; and the various wants which are 
inherent in an educational system, and without which it will never be efficiently organised 
in India, such as pensions to the aged and wotn-out members of the service, the building of 
school-houses, grants for occasional purposes, on most of which we have made urgent appeals 
to the Honourable Court from time to time, will all be effectually borne by the reserved 
fund, which, as before observed, should be running at interest. 

We trust that your Lordship in Council will be moved by our representations to obtain 
for us the grant in question. 

Having thus marked out, to the best of our ability, the course of action which it appears 
to us the results of experience point out as the policy for the future, we now pass on to a 
notice of the most prominent events of the year which seem fairly to call for expressions of 
congratulation. 

i Hiese, incomparably the most important is the successful inauguration of the Poona 

College, by which, without additional cost to Government, an institution of somewhat 
doubtful utility has been transformed into a general collegiate establishment, that bids fair, 
at an early period, to rank amongst the very first of India; full details of its organization 
will be given hereafter; and it may be sufficient here to state that the anticipations of the 
Board as to the operation of the comprehensive principles on which the college was founded 
have been already justified by the results; arid the following extracts from a Report of our 
President, who, in company with Mr. Lumsden, visited the college in January last, will 
give your Lordship in Council a birdVeye view of the new arrangements. 

*Clt lias occurred to me that my colleagues will not be displeased to hear the impressions 
made on me by my visit to the new Poona College, which 1 came round from Bijapur 
expressly to see, on my return to Bombay, during my excursions of last month. Mr. Lumsden 
accompanied me, and, as he hud never seen the college at Poona before, though he had 
been actively engaged in his department of the Secretariat in facilitating the amalgamation 
which has happily taken place, he naturally felt much interested, and we spent several hours 
in observing the arrangements which had been effected, and in listening to the details 
afforded us by the different professors. 

“ On all my former visits to the Sanskrit College, the effect produced on me was most 
depressing: to witness two young men, who had been perhaps ten years in the college, 
chopping logic in Sanskrit with the fluency and glibqess which only an Oriental tongue 
can exhibit, and to learn that such logomachy respected some subtlety or metaphysical 
point of no more value or reality than the vainest discussions of the schoolmen ; to be assured 
by our professional visitors from Bombay that, after all these painful years had expired, the 
young Shastri could not secure himself a livelihood of five rupees a month on the strength of 
his useless learning; to hear from high political authorities in Upper India that the"great 
evil they had to contend with was the prejudiced and crafty Brahmins whom the Poona 
College turned out: these, year after year, were the pieces of information which I acquired 
in respect of this most useless, or rather most mischievous, place of learning. 

“ It was, therefore, by a happy coincidence that the strong recommendation of the Board 
to convert the Sanskrit seminary into a useful English College reached Government at a 
time when a movement had been made on the part of some enlightened Brahmins to 
appropriate the Dakslma to more general uses, and that Government was thereby enabled 
to take the liberal and comprehensive view which has placed .the college on a broad basis, 
and thrown it open to all classes of Natives. 

“ ^ le effect of the change, even at this early period, was most visible, and I was never 
more struck with the signs of improvement which were manifested in any institution I had 
ever seen, although the new college has only been in operation eight, months. 

Ihe number of students swelled to 500 or 600 ; activity in useful branches of knowledge 
apparent in every department; the Shaster-studying Brahmins coming over, not gradually, 
but in shoals, to the studies of the English system ; so that, as I anticipated when 1 assented 
to a much larger Sanskrit endowment than I thought expedient, the self-interest of the 
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acute Brahmins themselves is settling the question,, by demonstrating the uselessness of 

manv of the chairs which- we retained. , , . , . . f 

“l bhou id observe, also, that the college is most admirably organized m its professors, 
both English and Native; and it was very gratifying to‘observe the zeal with which our 
native astronomer, Keru (Mr.Orlebar’s old pupil at the Rlph.nstone), and Mhhadev bhasjp,. 
also well known to the Board, were imparting the positive sciences of Europe to then 

brother Brahmins of the Deccan. , v 

u lastly the Visrambagh, or old palace of the Peshwa, m which the college is now located., 
and as to which the Board will recollect there was much discussion respeetiRg its suitable¬ 
ness, has been so well adapted to the ends in view by the able arrangements of Majoi 
Candy that 1 do not hesitate to express my humble opinion that it is the best arehitectmai 
edifice for educational purposes that I haue seen in India, and I have seen most of them. 

“ We saw much else in Poona to gratify us. I will notice only the zeal winch is apparent 
in the. best educated of the young men trained in the English school and English depart¬ 
ment of the late Sanskrit College'to diffuse improvement among their fellow-countrymen-,., 
and the spontaneous movement, akin to that of Bombay, which is taking place among the 
Natives in favour of female education. One young man, named Joti Govmd Itao I limey, a 
hardener by caste, but of a certain independence of fortune, deserves to be particularly 
noticed ; and possibly the Board might think it well to honour him by the gift of a meda , 
or by some other distinction. This young man lias not only formed a female school, Ahidi 
he teaches gratuitously for four hours a day, but he has also trained bis wife, by three years 
careful tuition, to assume the office of schoolmistress; and the latter has a normal class ol 
three other young women, whose husbandg, Brahmin schoolmasters, are equally enthu- 

siastic in the cause.’’ ■ . . . 

The next event, in point of importance, which requires to be commemorated, \$ tac 

marked encouragement which your Lordship in Council has been pleased to extend to 
education during the past year. In our last Report, paras. 88 and 34, we pleaded earnestly 
for Government 'assistance in two directions there indicated by us, and the mode in which 
our communications have been received has been deeply gratifying to the board. But the 
unexpected stimulus afforded by Government at a later period of the year, when, out of 
eight new appointments to be conferred on Natives in the revenue department, ^lf of the 
whole number was reserved for educated young men of distinction, although without depart¬ 
mental knowledge, appears to us to be the most beneficial step ever taken m this Presidency 
for the encouragement of superior education. We trust sincerely, and are very sanguine, 
that the deputy collectors thus appointed, Messrs. Dadoba Pandurang, Naorozji Benuniji, 
Vinaik Wasmiev and Nanabhai Moroji, will not only exhibit sufficient official aptitude in 
their new careers, but. also such an amount of rectitude and trustworthiness as shad do 
credit to the Government institutions in which they have been trained. 

We have already mentioned the grant til 7,000 rupees which has been allocatee. by your 
Lordship in Council for the support of education in the Satfyra districts,, but we trust that, 
for the reasons above assigned, we may be justified in looking upon this as only a small 
instalment of the lapsed petision of the ex-Pesh wa, which we ventured m our last Hejwt to 
indicate as an available source for the application of good government to his joimei terfi- 
tories. There is-a dailv increasing demand for education tn Khandesh, that province of the 
Peshwa which he bequeathed to us in the greatest disorder, a prey to robbers, and in many 
parts so unhealthy as to be never visited by other than official persons; and which, taerefore, 
appears to have an unusually strong claim to benefit by the reversion to the btate of Bap 
Rao’s own income. The Board have been informed privately, that as large a suhnw 
u 000 rupees has been put aside by the inhabitants of Khandesh for the purpose of aiding 
the Government in establishing an English school at Dhoolia; but the Board have been 
obliged, by want of means, to turn a deaf ear to all the appeals for assistance they have 

U< Tj lere remains but one other subject for notice in this place, namely, the establishment of. 
an .English school atTanna; and tins only requires to be especially mentioned here, because 
{here were peculiar circumstances connected with its formation which appear to us to be 
deserving of careful attention, as they seem to indicate the means by which a self-supporting 

svstem of superior schools may be gradually organized,. . 

’ Your Lordship in Council is aware that Tamm has never been a locality m which Miperiot 
education has flourished, although the Sudder station of a very large zillah, and a cousicer- 
able entrepdt on the line of trade between the North-West I rovinces and Loml.iy. it 
contains a population of only 11.120 souls, and it cannot be predicated of them that they 
are either thriving or wealthy. The Banyans, as usual, have been hitherto indifferent tq the 
advantages of superior education : the higher castes of Natives connected with the Cu.cm 
meat establishments were enabled to obtain sufficient instruction for themselves to secure 
the hereditary transmission of office without an English school; the remainder or the popu- 
lation was too poor to be able to devote much time to a school career. I he consequence 
was, that the Board was compelled, as your Lordslnp in Council will remtmiber, aiur tv V o 
unsuccessful:efforts, to abandon the English school winch they had established in lie anvn. 
The circumstances under,yyhich the school was closed are detailed m our Report for 184.), 

1>a We are "now happy to report that, in the year 1851,/Hie inhabiiants of Tamra, having- 
experienced during two years the evils to which they had become exposed -by the-want, of 
uii English school, were induced to accede to the terms which had been piopoaed do iliem 
by the^Board in 1849, and they expressed their willingness to provide a salary of oO rupees 
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the schoolmaster. They further subscribed amongst themselves a sum of 1,500 rupees, 
to which the Board added a thousand for the building of a school-house,* and we have the 
satisfaction of recording, that with this sum, and the aid of the prisoners kindly lent by the 
Judge of Tanna, Mr. Scott, of the road and tank department, has built for us an elegant 
and commodious school-house, a view of which will be found in this frontispiece ; and we 
think it due to that gentleman to record that he not only furnished the design and most 
vigilant superintendence for this building gratuitously, but also, as we are informed, contri¬ 
buted to the subscription of his fellow-townsmen the munificent sum of 500 rupees, being 
one-third of the, sum subscribed. 

We were thus enabled to establish, in 1851, an English school in Tanna, without any 
cost to the Board beyond the sums contributed for the school-house, for school furniture, See., 
and we have been studious to note the steps by which this happy consummation was arrived 
at, from a conviction that what has been done at Tanna may be imitated elsewhere, when¬ 
ever an equally favourable conjunction of circumstances presents itself: but we have omitted 
to state that the mainspring of the movement, and, indeed, the author of it, was the Zillah 
Judge, Mr. Reays, and we have much pleasure in thus publicly recording the gratitude 
which we conceive is due to that gentleman. 
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GENERAL REPORT on Public Instruction in the North-Western Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, 1843-4, by J. Muir, Esq., C.S. 


MEMORANDUM on the State of the Sanscrit College at Benares, and the Means 
;# of its Improvement. 

I will, first state the system of instruction at present pursued in the Sanscrit College, as 
far as l am acquainted with it, and then suggest such measures for its improvement as may 
appear,to be practicable. 

2d. For details in regard to the number of professors, their salaries, and the books which 
form the subjects of their lectures, I would refer to a report by Captain Marshall, dated 3d 
May 1841, which will be found at pp. xcv—cxr. of the Appendix to the Report of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction for 1840-41 and, 1841-42. It will thence appear 
that in addition to grammar, poetry, law and astronomy, instruction is also afforded in judi¬ 
cial astrology {v}de "List of Books at the top of p. cxi.), and in the Vedanta Nyaya and 
Sanjkhya systems; in short, the religious, ritual -and social institutions, the mythological 
legends, and the’astrological superstitions, as well as the philosophical and scientific systems 
of the Hindoos, with alftheir errors, form a considerable part of the subjects of the college 
course. The metaphysical systems are notoriously characterized by grave errors, the Ve¬ 
danta being decidedly pantheistic, the Nyaya maintaining the eternity of matter, and the 
Sank by a, in one of its branches, being of an atheistic tendency, and even the astronomy 
which the scientific books of the Hindoos teach is the exploded Ptolemaic. 

3d. It may, therefore, not unnaturally be asked by a person not acquainted with the 
history of the various educational schemes which have been current in India, how such a 
system as this—(which would appear to have a directly opposite tendency to that of the 
English arid Vernacular schools established by Government for the enlightenment of the 
people, and the removal of their ancient errors)—how such a system as this ever came to 
receive the patronage of the State. I have no means of stating from authentic sources the 
views of the founders of the Benares College, or whether any pledge was given for its per¬ 
manent support; but the idea which gave rise to it, and other Sanscrit and Arabic Colleges, 
doubtless was, that it is politic to conciliate the good-will of the natives by the encourage¬ 
ment of their venerated learning, and that although their books contain much that is erro¬ 
neous, yet that their prejudices would deter them from the acquisition of purer truth, and 
that even such knowledge as their own literature imparts is far preferable to ignorance. 
Whatever degree of attention may be due to these arguments, or to the additional one, that 
as the Sanscrit and the Arabic are in a great measure the sources of the spoken languages of 
the country, the cultivation of the former is indispensable to the purity, and still more ^to the 
i mprovement of the latter, it seems to be pretty clear that no institution on the same plan as 
-the existing Sanscrit Colleges would ever have been founded in the present day. 
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the 'European standard, is doubtless a natural development of Asiatic taste 
as such likely to form, if studied under proper supervision, a source of refineinei 
vation to the more intelligent youth of this country, whose minds we should i 
by an unnatural constraint, to mould too rigidly after an European type 


fair to indulge the natural, predilections of the Hindoos by affording them facilitie; 
study of a literature of which,they might well continue to be proud, even if they had 
the religion and the philosophy of which it forms the vehicle. I " 

6th. if the Government are of opinion that these or any other beneficial ends are 
gained by the patronage of Sanscrit literature, and that they are sufficient to counterb; 
the evils which are incident to its study, and to vindicate the support of the existing coi 
by the State, it will then remain to be*considered how far the existing evils may be reap 
what particular scheme of instruction will best effect the purposes above indicated, at 
far other information of a more solid arid obviously useful description may be adde< 
of a more purely literary and refined character just, referred to. 

each of the several, departments' of 
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7th. I shall attempt to show what may be done in 
instruction now pursued in the college. 



I.—Grammar. 




In the Grammatical 
Department. 


8th. This branch is one which obviously would admit of no alteration except as regards 
the methods of teaching. Though the native system is complicated and encumbered with, 
technicalities, and the learner’s progress is, I believe, but slow, yet it is also generally sure, 
and the knowledge acquired exact. I should suppose also that it would be difficult J 
induce the pundits to modify their methods materially. 1 received some years ago, f 
late Mr. L Wilkinson, a small lithographed compilation, which I think was m 
Poona Sanscrit College, and was introduced as simpler than the ordinary grammars, 
information could be sought on this and other points from Bombay. , r ’ 
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•PinpOSOPHICO-THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM, VEDANTA NyAYA SaNKHVA. 

9th. From the general character of the Hindoo Shasters, and the views of their 
1 imagine that whatever is taught as a branch of them is inculcated dogmatically. 
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denied by the Hindoos* that their philosophical systems are at variance with'eb,j£ 
some important points (iii regard to which they tolerate considerable latitude "ftf s 
and these differences form the subjects of occasional public discussions aiming the pundits, 
ujrh' it is held that the authority of the Vedanta as founded on the Vedas is supreme, and. 


though it, is held that the authority of the V e'danta as founded on the Vedas ,is supreme, and 
consequently, the professor of either of the other systems, if he wishes to retain the feputa tier 
of perfect orthodoxy, must either, ! imagine, explain away the discrepancies, or admit th< 
error of his own creed. , 
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instruments for strengthening the reasoning powers. If it is the practice of the 
argue, publicly the various questions to which they refer, it would seem that tlliey cb 
the less objection to the students being examined thereon in such a manner as, t 
them to compare the several systems with each other, and bring them to the test o 
exercises wliich it might be hoped would, by degrees, lead to the formation of precise 
accurate habits of thought, and train the pupils not only to subtlety, which the e: 
system gives, but also to soundness of reflection, which it fails to impart. , v 

I observe from the Report on Public Instruction for 1842-43, p. 52, that the ~ 1,vi 

in the Calcutta Sanscrit College has been abolished, in consequence of the c 
pundit and the small number of the students (three), and a class of the ancient litorin 
history of the Hindoos established in its place; and that it has been declared that the 1 
is to form no part of the public course there m future, but may be taught private) 
student desiring it. 
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Poetry and Rhetoric 

10th. It appears from Captain Marshall's list of books used in this department, that, no la the Departments 
ujly are poems read, but treatises also, on the principles of poetry and rhetoric, are studied, of Poetry and Rhe~ 
Any books of this kind, though the principles of taste which they lay down may not be t # c * 
perfectly sound, must have some effect in enlarging and cultivating the mind. In regard to 
the poetical works which are. read, some improvement might probably be effected by sub¬ 
stituting the study of the Sanscrit dramas (which are already down on the list as part of the By the atudy^bf the 
existing course, but are probably not much read) for that of the narrative poems : the former Sanscrit dramas. 

ibain the ^ 
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seem to cpntain much more of nature and every-day life, and less of mythology 

latter. Besides these, the Raja Taranginee, or History of Cashmere' (which, though of less Of the History of 
interest from its confined local character, is, as is well known, the only original history Cashmere. 3 


to be found in Hindee literature) might be read in this class. The students might further 
be made to read a little description of England, in Sanscrit, compiled under my care* which 
would tend to open their minds. There is also a sketch of Indian history (with references 


history (with references England. 


Of the description of 








to that of the Greeks and Romans), written by myself in Sanscrit verse, containing 45 pp. 
and about. 500 slokas, which might have been used to give, the young men some idea of the 
past history of their own country, were it not that it contains many remarks on the Hindee 
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parts, how ever, might be removed, and the work rendered an unexceptionable manual. 
Further, Mr. Marsh man’s History of India, which, though somewhat free in its strictures 
on the Hindoo books, has, in its original English form, been introduced into all the Govern¬ 
ment schools, might also be used in the Sanscrit Colleges, through the Hindee translations 
which the Agra School-book Society are on the point of publishing. I noted above, that 
the Report on Public Instruction for 1842-43, at p. 52, refers to the appointment of a pro¬ 
fessor of the ancient literature and history of the Hindoos in the Calcutta Sanscrit College; 
it does not, however, mention whatwere the text-books the Professor Kamalakant proposed 
to use, or what was the character of the instructions he intended to give. The secretary 
of that college could perhaps afford some information on this head. 
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11th. This is a class which, in one of its branches, is susceptible of being turned to good 
account, while in another respect it is one of the most obnoxious 
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algebra, mathematics and astronomy, the Siddhants, form, it fs well known, the most accu- Mathematical De¬ 
rate and valuable portion of Hindoo learning, the purely mathematical parts being, I believe, 
quite sound, though the astronomical system is the exploded one of Ptolemy. This system, 
with a It its errors, forms a most valuable weapon with which to assail the absurd accounts 
of the. form of the earth and the construction of the universe contained in the Pu ranks; add 
the soundparts of the Siddhants (such as those which teach the rotundity of the earth and its 
isolated position in space) may be used as an authoritative basis, admitted by the Hindoos 
theni$elve'§; for the support of those further truths which the Copernican astronomy unfolds. 

It appears from Captain Marshall’s Report above referred to, head XIV. (p. xcvrii. of 
Appendix to. Report for 1840-42) that it was then proposed to appoint a new professor of Steps already takep. 
arithmetic and natural philosophy in the Benares’Sanscrit College, in addition to the two 
existing ftrtronon^iqfl pundits; accordingly, in February 1842, a "very interesting person, a 
young pundit of Nagpore, Bapa I)eo, was nominated, on the recoin mendation of the late 
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Mr. Wilkinson'; he appears to be a very good algebraist and mathematician, and is, I Qualification of" 
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do so 


as familiar with the popular argu- Bapa Deo. 
the scientific principles of the latter, 

11 be long before he will be able to 
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; be m at present composing a treatise on Algebra, on the European system, in Sanscrit; hW tliev mav be 
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he should,' l think, be urged to devote himself to the study of English, and to qualify himself increased*- 
by degrees to demon strafe, on mathematical principles, the truths df the Newtonian theory. ^ ^ st ^ ^ • 

In the meantime, the class of Bapa Deo is small, and the students should be attracted to it or to^liis d^partinent? 1 
the other mathematical class by an intimation that they shall all have to undergo an examina 


- 


tkm in this department, and that proficiency in it will be required as a qualification for 
scholafelvip.^ There is a small, popular book on Natural Philosophy and Natural History, com- Stud 


.. ..... . JHRH , _..storjrj ; cqffi-' 

piled in Sanscrit, under the Rev. Mr. Yates's superintendence, which might be occasionally Badartha- Viay'^ 
read in this class with advantage ; and the professor would be able to give further explanation bara ‘ 
in regard to those parts of it which refer to astronomy. 




12th. This naturally leads to the question, whether, if the Sanscrit Colleges are to be Question whether 
maintained on an efficient footing, it would be advisable to have a certain number of works useful bookaHhould 
compiled in Sanscrit, in various departments of useful knowledge, so as to enable those $amcrit^ W * 
students who confine themselves to that language to attain a modicum of sound information, or 
whether they should be left to seek such information through the medium of the vernacular 
or of English. It seems to me that a few such Sanscrit compilations would be useful, so long 
asihe college is kept on its present footing, and in order to the completion of the various 
reforms which l have suggested, though doubtless many of the purposes for which these 
compilations would be necessary will now be sufficiently answered by the proposed amalga- 
t" . 1 ' if. - ■ rnation 
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mation of the Sanserif and English Colleges. At the same time, it must be recollected that 
we can scarcely expect the result of this experiment to he at first so satisfactory as in 
Calcutta,* where a much greater impression in favour of European knowledge has been 
created than we can assume to exist at Benares. 

13th. Astrology forms a part, and I believe the most popular and numerously attended 
department of the original astronomical classes. It is difficult to deal with this subject. 
Perhaps the teaching of astrology should be interdicted at once, and the pundits (of whom 
there are two, besides Bapa Deo) directed to confine their prelections to arithmetic, algebra, 
mathematics and astronomy. The only other mode 1 see of proceeding would be, without 
formally prohibiting astrology, to omit all recognition of it, and prescribe that so much time 
should be devoted to the acquisition of the other branches as should leave no time for its 
Study'. ' , . 

V. — Law. 

14th. This is obviously a department useful and necessary in some respects, though, in so far 
as it touches on the Hindee castes and ritual, its tendency is.to perpetuate feelings of bigotry 
and exclusiveness. There is little doubt, however, that by proper superintendence these 
more noxious parts of the subject might be thrown into the back-ground, and the students’ 
attention directed more to the principles of general law, the forms of legal procedure according 
to the Hindoo Institutes, &c.; and it might also be practicable to engraft on this depart¬ 
ment a course of instruction upon the principles of jurisprudence, and of human duty in its 
various ramifications. s 

15th. It is not to be supposed that such reforms as those just suggested -can-be carried 
into effect without difficulties arising both from the pundits and the pupils; the former will 
naturally dislike innovation, and be slow to adapt themselves to any change of system : as, 
however, I'imagine they are all good general Sanscrit scholars, they ought to be capable of 
undertaking any department that may be entrusted to them, which may not require any 
peculiar scientific knowledge. The second difficulty refers to the students, of whom, though 
some may attend the college to acquire such general knowledge as may raise them in popular 
estimation, yet most, no doubt, seek a practical knowledge of such branches as will yield 
them a livelihood, either as teachers competent to instruct in the various current books" and 
systems, or by calculating nativity and performing other Brahminical offices: any modification,, 
therefore, of the studies of the college which should interfere with these ob j ects would diminish 
the number of students. On this* it may be remarked :—1st, that such loss of students is 
not sufficient to outweigh the benefits of a, more rational course of tuition ; 2dly, that the 
new plan of scholarships will probably always attract, under any change of system ; g'jrlly, 
that the students may become teachers of sufficient celebrity if they are well grounded m 
grammar, poetry and mathematics, even though they should receive no instruction in the 
Hindoo mystical theology in the Government seminaries; and 4thly, that it can never 
become a Christian and enlightened Qoveniment to train up youths to pradtise upon the 
credulity of their countrymen, through the delusive aits of astrology. 

16th. In addition to the specific means of improvement in the internal 'system of the 
Sanscrit College, which have been above indicated, there are two proposed measures which 
are likely, if carried out, to have a more powerful effect than all the rest; I mean the amal¬ 
gamation of the Sanscrit and English Colleges under one roof (which, hqwe'Ver/would not 
seem to be immediately practicable), and the proposal to communicate instruction more 
thoroughly and vigorously than heretofore through the medium of the vernaculars, i If is 
obvious that the students of Sanscrit possess, if but stimulated to exert it, the power of 
becoming the most accomplished vernacular scholars, of acquiring with ease all the informa¬ 
tion which may be embodied in their mother tongue, and further, of making themselves the 
most skilful compilers of vernacular books. 

17th. This subject, of the best manner of turning the Benares Sanscrit College to account 
is a most, important one, as the establishment is Extensive, the pundits being eleven in 
nitmber, besides an assistant secretary and librarian, and maintained at a monthly cost of 816 
rupees, exclusive of the Persian department and servants. 1 am not well informed on what 
understanding the college was originally founded, but I think there is some pledge to main¬ 
tain a college, or the college, as the condition of certain lands or funds being assigned by 
some individual at Benares. 

Further information may, no doubt, be obtained from the local authorities. 

(signed) J. Muir, Civil Service. 

Agra, the 2d April 1844. 


* See p, 52 of General Report on Publ. Instr. for 1842-43. 
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(Referred to in the Evidence of the Rev. Alexander Duff, Quest. 6107, page 54.) 


The ENGLISH EDUCATION ACT of Lord William Bentinck, with 
Illustrative Remarks by Dr. Duff. 

One of the Last acts of Lord William Bentinck’s administration-(vas the promulgation of 
the following Resolutions on the part of the Supreme Government of British' India :—• 

n Fort William General Consultation, 7 March 1835. 

The Governor-general of India in Council has'attentively considered the two letters from 
the Secretary to the Committee,* dated the 21st and 22d January last, and the papers 
referred to in them. ' 1 

1st. His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of the British Government 
ought to be the promotion of European literature and science among the natives of India; 
and that all the funds appropriated for the purposes of education would be best employed' 
on English education alone. v 

2d. But it is not the intention of his Lordship in Council to abolish any college or school 
of native learning, while the native population shall appear to be inclined to avail them¬ 
selves of the advantages which it affords; and his Lordshipin Council directs that all the 
existing professors and students at all the institutions under the superintendence of (lie 
Committee shall continue to receive their stipends. But his Lordship in Council decidedly 
objects to the practice which has hitherto prevailed of supporting the students during the 
period of their educatiqn. He conceives that the only effects of such a system can be to 
give artificial encouragement to branches of learning which, in the natural course of things 
would be superseded by more useful studies; and he directs that no stipend shall bif <>iveri 
to any student that may hereafter enter at any of these institutions; and that when anypro- 
fessor of Oriental learning shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to the 
Government the number and state of the class, in order that the Government may be able 
to decide upon the expediency of appointing a successor. 

3cl. It has come to the knowledge of the Governor-general in Council that a large sum 
has been expended by the Committee on the printing of Oriental works; his Lordship in 
Council directs that no portion of the funds shall hereafcer be so employed. 

i 4th. Ills Lordship in Council directs that all the funds which these reforms will leave at 
the disposal;,of the Committee he henceforth employed in imparting to the native population 
a knowledge of English literature and science, through the medium of the English lan- 
guage, and ins Loidship in Gounod icipiests the Committee to submit to Government with 
all expedition, a plan for the accomplishment of this purpose. 


(A true copy.) 


(signed) II. T. Prjnsep, 

Secretary to Government. 


In order to estimate aright the real nature and importance of this Government enactment 
it is necessary to enter into various minute details. 

.That the subjefct may be rendered as intelligible as possible to those unacquainted with 
the state of things m the East, I shall endeavour, first, to illustrate the nature and amount 
o:t the change effected by this Act in the Government Schemes of education; second advert 
to some of the reasons that tend to vindicate the propriety and excellence of the chano e • ar c! 
third, yo\nt out some of its legitimate tendencies and ultimate effects on the national mind 
of India. 


■ / PART I. 

Let us endeavour to ascertain the nature and amount of the change effected by this Act in 
the Government schemes of education in India, 

The various materials designed to illustrate this head I shall dispose of in a series of 
' > statements, 


aiusmti^UntfdW-" , ' eferrcd t0 in th “ and thc wbecquent paragraphs will be found explained in the 
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statements, corresporiding successively with the above resolutions that compose the Govern¬ 
ment enactment. 

I. In order to convey the full force of the first resolution in the series, we may at once 
embody the original design of Government in the following proposition :— The open, avoioed, 
and leadinf/ object of the British Government in India, up to the 1th March 1835, was the 
promotion of Oriental literature and science # chiefly among the higher and more influential 
classes of the natives: 

This proposition may be established, first, by a reference to the declared sentiments of the 
official organs of Government; and, second, by a reference to their general uniform practice. 

1st, The Indian Government having at an early period established a Mahammadan Col¬ 
lege at Calcutta, and a Sanskrit College at Benares; and the British Parliament, on the 
renewal of the Honourable East India Company's Charter in 1813, having enjoined one 
lakh of rupees (10,000 l.) annually, to be devoted to native education, the Executive* in Cal¬ 
cutta deemed it proper to organize a Board of Management, under the designation of “ The 
Government Committee of Public Instruction/’ This Committee is composed of the officers 
whom the Government specially, appointed to that duty, with exception of the Secretary in 
the general department, who is ex officio member. 

The duties of the Committee, says the Secretary fin one of his reports, are to superintend 
the various native colleges* and seminaries established, supported, or assisted by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal ; } to direct the course of study pursued at each, and to receive periodical 
reports of the examinations held at them ; to receive and audit the monthly bills of each, and 
in most cases to pay to them their several appropriations ; to receive monthly the sums pay¬ 
able by Government to the various colleges or the general education fund, and when not 
payable, as above, to place them in account with the Government agents, arid from time to 
time to direct their being laid out in particular securities ; to receive and decide upon pro¬ 
posals for composing, translating, editing*, and preparing or printing works likely to fye ser¬ 
viceable to the colleges ; and to procure and furnish such books as may be required. The 
Committee is the channel of all correspondence with Government on the subject of nati ve 
education, and furnishes an annual report of the proceedings of the different colleges/ toade 
up from the reports of the examinations, as well as accounts of the printing and distribution 
of books, and the state of the funds. 

It is to this Committee), thus officially constituted the organ of Government, that reference 
is so frequently made in the above-cited resolutions of the 7th March 1835. 

What then were the principles by which this Government Committee professed to regulate 
their proceedings up to this date? 

In a despatch from the Honourable the Court of Directors, under date the 1 St! t February 
1821, on the subject of the education of the natives of British India, it was suggested that, 
though, “ in the institutions which existed on a particular footing, alterations should nqt be 
introduced more rapidly'than a regard to existing interests and feelings would dictate and 
though aware of the necessity of “ consulting the prejudices of the Mahamntadans and 
Hindus,” yet the attempt to introduce a improved methods and objects of study ’’ should be 
constantly kept in view. In reference to this despatch, the Committee addressed a joint 
letter of explanation to Lord Arnherst, Governor-general in Council, dated Fort William, 
18th August 1824, unfolding their principles and vindicating their proceedings. The nature 
of these may be gathered from the following* extracts from this explanatory letter : 

“ In the first place, without denying that the object of’introducing European' literature and 
science may have been somewhat too long overlooked, it may be questioned; whether the 
Government could originall y have founded any other seminaries than those which it actually 
established; viz., the Calcutta College, to teach Mahammadan literature and law, and the 
Benares College, to teach Sanskrit literature and Hindu law. It may be added,, what else 
had the Government to offer on an extensive scale ? What means existed of communicating 
anything but Mahammadan and Hindu literature, either by teachers or books?••• It was, 
therefore, a case of necessity ; and almost all that the Government, in instituting a sendinary 
for the higher classes, could give, or the people accept, through such a channel, Was Oriental 
literature, Mahammadan, or Hindu.” , ; > 'V, 

“The Honourable Court, however, seem to think that the same circumstances no longer 
impede the introduction of useful knowledge; add that ip establishing a college in Calcutta, 
it should not have been restricted to the objects of Hindu learning ; on this point, we beg to 
observe, that the new Sanskrit College in Calcutta was substitute J for two* colleges, proposed 
to be endowed at Tirhut and Nuddiya, the original object of which was declaredly the pre¬ 
servation and encouragement of Hindu learning. It is, however, of more importance to 
consider that the Government had in this, as well as in former instances, little or no choice ; 

.■ ■.;! v, .-Vi*;-.■ i and 

• - ■ : “y 1 .'7 ; 7/ 

* The general nature of Oriental literature and science, as well as the pernicious tendency of the lai’ger 
moiety of the different systems, will be best illustrated when we come to treat of the second leading head, or 
the reasons that tend to vindicate the pmpriety of the change. 

f The Secretary to the - Committee here mentioned was II. H. Wilson, Esq., now Professor of Sanskrit in 
the University of Oxford. 

J It is well to mention here, once for all, that all the statements which follow refer exclusively to the 
Prcsidmci) of Bengal. In the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, native education, though not neglected, 
has not been encouraged by Government to the same extent as in Bengal. Besides, not having authentic offi¬ 
cial documents relative to educationary operations, in these .Presidencies in m.y possession, I think it best to 
confine my remarks entirely to a department connected with which I happen to possess papers, accurate-$nd 
authoritative beyond the possibility of contradiction. 
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< influential class of the Hindu population (the learned and Brahmaaical caste), they could do 
so only by placing the cultivation of Sanskrit within their reach ; any other offer would have 
been useless; tuition,m European science, being neither amongst the sensible wants of the 
people nor in the power of the Government to bestow” 

“ As long as. this is the case,. and we cannot anticipate the Very near extinction of such 
prejudice (4 <?., against European learning), any attempt to enforce an acknowledgment of 
the superiority of intellectual produce amongst the natives of the West could only create dis¬ 
satisfaction . The actual st^teof public feeling is, therefore, we conceive, still an impedi¬ 
ment to any general introduction of western literature and science/ 7 

Sue!) was the decisive language of the Committee in 1824, With what invariable con¬ 
sistency they continued to adhere to views and principles so deliberately formed and 
adopted may be inferred from a few passages in the conclusion • of their 'report, dated 
December 1831 : 

“ A reyiew/ 7 say they, “ of the different establishments, under the charge of the Com¬ 
mittee, will indicate the principles by which their proceedings have been regulated, and 
which have been acted on in compliance with the injunctions' of the Honourable Court pf 
Directors, as well as in consequence of their own convictions, as stated in a letter to Govern- 


icome of 30,000 rupees (3,000 t) a year, 

following* are the studies and the books 
eral Zkeraiure.—M'dk amat Harir 


i, Nhfhutul Yemen, Subah Moallakah, Tarikli 

io^;c.-~Shereh Tubzeeb, Kutbi, Mulla Jelalli, 

Rhetoric .—Mukhtasurel Maui, Mutawal. 

Philosophy. —Maibuzi, Sadra, Shems Bazaiya. 

• Nur al Anwar, Touzib, Maselem Assabuth, Shereh Vekaya 

Hedaya, Feraiz. , J 

Mathematics *—-Kholasset ul Hisab, Arabic translation of Euclid* 
n Medicine .—Shereh ashbah Nufeesa, Uksari, Sudeedee, Tushreehool ] 

Persian, Aneesool Mushherraheen. 

Sanskrit 
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Maulav 


» j js a lUaliaminadau learned in Arabic and Persian literature 
ie*™M m Sanskrit literature. 

h attending these invitations were almost all from the more influential classes of natives. Nano 

o ait hi ions o/ Brahmans were ever admitted into am/ of the Sanskrit Collects. 
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Sanskrit College of Calcutta. 

This institution was first planned in 1821, in lieu of colleges at Nuddiya and Tirhut, 
which it had been in the contemplation of Government, in 1811, to endow, at an annual 
charge of 25,018 rupees (2,562/.) This sum was accordingly appropriated to the mainte¬ 
nance of the Sanskrit College of Calcutta; and a further sum of 5,000 rupees (500 /.) was 
subsequently added to the appropriation from the general education fund. 

The studies and the books are as follows:— 

Grammar .—The M ugdhabodha. 

■ Literature.— Bhatti, Raghu Vansa, Kiratarjuniya, Magha, Naishadh, Dasakumara, 
Sakuntala, Malati Madhava. 

Rhetoric .—Sahitya Derpana, Kavya/Prakasa. 

Arithmetic.— Lilavati, Bij Ganita. 

^ Logic. Bhasha Parichheda, Siddhanta Muktavali, Nyaya Sutra Vritti, Vyaptyanugatna of 
Gadhadhari, Siddhanta Jagadisa, Siddhanta Mathuranath. 

Medicine. — Susruta, Charaka, Madhava Nidan, Bhava Prakasa, Chukradatta, Vidya- 
Jiaravali. 

Theology.—Ve dantasara, Panchadasi, Bhagavat Gita. 

Law ,—Manu, Mitakshara, Biiya Bhaga. Dayakrama, JDaya Tatwa, Dattaka Chandrika, 
Dattaka Mimansa, Yivada Chintamani, Tithi Tatwa, Sudhi Tatwa, Prayaschitta Tatwa. 

The Benares College. 

This College was established by Mr. Duncan in 1792, to preserve a knowledge of San¬ 
skrit literature and Hindu law amongst the Pandits. In 1820, it was completely re-organised. 
The fund set apart for its support was 20,000 rupees (2,000 1) a year from the revenue of 
the province. As, during several years, the full establishment was not kept up, a sum 
exceeding a lakh of rupees (10,000 /.) was accumulated, the interest of which is now also 
applied to the support of the institution. 

The studies and books are— 

Grammar . — Five native* works. 

Rhetoric. — Five. 

Pedant Theology .— Nine. 

Mimansa + Philosophy. —Two. 

Logic .—Six. 

SatihuaX Philosophy. —Three. 

Puranic Theology. — Two. 

Law. —Thirteen. 

Arithmetic and Astronomy .—Fourteen. 

Arabic and Persian. —Twenty- three, in different departments of literature and science. 

The Agra College. 

This institution arose out of a bequest made by Gungadhar Pandit of a portion of the 
rents of villages in the Agra and Alighar districts,for charitable purposes and native tuition. 
Some interval elapsed before the funds were applied to any public object; but upon the 
formation of the Committee of Public Instruction, it was determined that they would be 
most beneficially appropriated to the endowment of a College at Agra, for the education of 
both Mahammadans and Hindus. The amount of income thus applied is about 16,000 
rupees (1,600 /.) a year, besides the interest of 185,666 rupees (18,506 /.), which had accu¬ 
mulated since the period of the donor’s demise. The object of the college is the instruc¬ 
tion of both Mahammadans and Hindus, chiefly in Persian and Hindi. There are also 
Arabic and Sanskrit classes for those who have acquired previous proficiency in Hindi and 
Persian. 

The studies pursued are— 

Arabic .—Eight native works, in different departments of literature and science, a 
Persian. —Seventeen. * 

Sanskrit. —Ten. 

Hindi. —Seven. 

The Delhi College. 

This College was founded by the Committee in 1824, at an allowance of 7,200 rupees 
(720 ?:), afterwards extended to about 1,400 Z. per annum. In the year 1829, the minister 
of his Majesty the King of Audh, Itirad ad Daulah, presented to the education fund 
170,000 rupees (17,000/.), for the promotion of Muhammadan education in the city of 

Delhi, 


* Having already given specimens of the names of these native works, it may suffice now to state simply 
the number studied in each department of Oriental knowledge, 
f A species of lnetaphysico-theological philosophy, 
t Another species of the same. 
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Besides these native collefes, there are other subordinate wU^,. — r- Tr"r; 

of Orientialisro, supported by the Government Committee, but the above-mentioned t. 
principal ones in actual operation. The brief notices here inserted respecting the n | - 
been variously selected, compiled or abridged from the ofhclal report, dated ecem > 
1831. By that time the educationary schemes ^of the Committee had attained to tlieir 


therefore, out of the power of the Committee to extend tne support given tu J UU 'T 

tiion beyond the present establishments; and it is now necessary to limit their attention o 
the maintenance of these in an effective condition.’; Accordingly, we find that such as 
their principles, objects, plans and institutions were in December 1831, such they continued 
to be, without material change, till the 7th March 1835, the ominous day that sounded the 

death-knell of the old system, and usliered in the new. # y , 1 

Now let any one for a moment glance at the list of studies pursued, and boohs eroployM 
in the principal institutions supported and superintended by the Government Committee of 
Public Instruction in the Presidency of Bengal, and say whether it has not amply vindi¬ 
cated the sincerity of its profession by corresponding practice? And whether the Pjuctwe 
naturelly arising from the 'principles so zealously professed does not tend mcontroveiti bly to 
substantiate the proposition with which we set out ; viz., that “ the open, avowed and 
leading object of the British Government in India, up to the 7th March 1836* was the 
promotion of Oriental literature and science chiefly among the higher and more influential 

classes of the natives ?” , , „ . A . , , * 

Let this proposition, therefore, so satisfactorily proved by a reference both to the fecUired 
sentiments and the general practice of the Government Committee, be now contrasted with 
Load W. Bentinck’s first declaration; viz., that “ his Lordship m Council is ot opinion that 
the%mz/ object of the British Government ought to be the promotion of - European literature 
andsciencc among the natives * of India , and that all the funds appropriated for the purposes 
of education would be best employed on English education alone f and say whether it does 
not most vividly pourtray the significance of that declaration, as well as the radical change 
of principles and of object thereby effected ! 

II. In prosecution of mv first object; viz., to ascertain the nature and amount of the 
change effected by Lord William Bentinck’s enactment, I now proceed to illustrate the 

second resolution therein contained* . ■ _ . , , 

Faithful to their avowed principles, and in perfect consistency with their avowed object, 
the Government Committee has from the first sanctioned and employed native professors ot 
the different branches ofileamiug already enumerated. To learned Brahmans or 1 audits, to 
learned Mussalmen or MaulavLs, fixed salaries were allotted. Certain stipendiary allowances 
were also granted to the great majority of the students during the whole period of their 
.college curriculum. 


In 1831, when the schemes of the Government Committee had become fully matured, the 
establishment ,of the different colleges was as follows : 


Ma ham mao aw College, Calcutta, 


1 Head Maulavi, per month 


3 JVlauhivis, at 100, 80, 80 


3 Assistants, at GO, 50, 40 


9K 


1 Librarian - - - • 

1 Tabeeb, also Medical Professor 


Es. t 

- 300 
240 

- 150 

- 32 

- 100 

Those 
GOO. All 


Eighty pupils, who, besides apartments in the college, had fixed piontifty: stipends, 
of the first class 10 rupees ; of the second, 8 ; and of the third, 5 ; average about GO 
these items; together with the salary of the European secretary and native deputy, board J 
of the students, servants and contlgcffcto, amount to an annual disbursement of 30,000 
an pees (3,000 L) 


Sanskrit 


♦ That among the natives of India ycvef'dlly^ high caste and low caste, influential and uttinfluenUai, 
without any invidious distinction of persons or worldly condition. 

f The average value of a rupee in India, for tlie last few years, has been tw mumps. 

X In a note of the Secretary of the Committee of Public Instruction, it is stated^ that '* the hoard and 
itfftion of each student costs 320 rupees (32 /.) per arnui 
pupils of any other institution.” 

(20. AVp.) 3E 
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Sanskrit College, Calcutta,, 


3 Grammar Pandits, per month 
1 Pandit of Sahitya, or Literature 
1 Ditto of Alankar, or Rhetoric 
1 Ditto of Arithmetic and Algebra 
1 Ditto of Nyaya, or Logic 
1 Ditto, Law •• 

1 Ditto, Medicine - 

1 Ditto, Vedanta, or Theology - 

2 Librarians - 




Its. 

100 
SO 
80 
80 
' 80 
80 
6'0 
80 
60 


30 Pupils, at 8 rupees each - ~ ------ 240 

70 Ditto, at 5 rupees each 05G 

These, with the other items of salary to the European secretary, servants and contin¬ 
gencies, &c., amount to the annual sum of 30,000 rupees (3,000/.) ; ; > 

Benares College. ! 4: ; 

2 Grammar Pandits, 1 Literature ditto, 1 Vedanta, 1 Mimansa* i Sankhya, 1 Logic, 
I Puranas, 1 Law, 2 Astronomy, I Maulavi, l Munslii, or Persian teacher, l Librarian’ 
162 scholars, with monthly allowances. 

These, with other items, make the total annual expenditure 26,000 rupees (2,600 L) 

Agra Coklege. 

2 Maulavis (Arabic), 1 Head Munshi (Persian), 3 Assistants, 1 Arithmetic, I Pandit 
(Sanskrit), 1 Head Teacher (Hindi), 2 Assistants, 1 Arithmetic, 43 Students (Persian), 
30 ditto (Hindi), with monthly stipends* 

These, with other iteihs, amount to the annual sum of 10,000 rupees (1,000/.) 

Delhi College. 

4 Maulavis (Arabic), 5 Munshis (Persian), 1 Pandit (Sanskrit), 300 students, with monthly 
stipends. 

These, with other items, amount to an annual disbursement of 16,800 rupees (1,680 /,) 

Hug li College. 

This institution was not formerly named, because it had not, when the last report appeared, 
come into actual operation.* 

Considerable funds were left by an individual of the name of Haji Mahammad Mohsen, 
about the year 180?, for the endowment of certain charitable establishments in the town of 
Hugh, 30 miles to the north of Calcutta ; but the intentions of the testator were imperfectly 
fulfilled by the persons intrusted with their execution, and part of the funds were unavailable, 
pending the decision of an appeal to the King in Council. 

The funds thus under litigation had accumulated, in 1831, to the extent of 747,000 rupees 
(74,700/,); and these having at length been placed by the decision of the Privy Council at 
the disposal of the Government, it was resolved that the sum should be applied to the 
establishment of a Mali arum ad an College at Hugh, under the superintendence of the general 
committee. The interest of the accumulated fund that has been appropriated to defray the 
annual expense of this projected institution is 37,370 rupees (3,735/.) 

Besides these collegiate institutions, the Government support several elementary schools, 
where instruction is given in some of the vernacular dialects of Eastern India j such as the 
Urdu (vulgarly styled Hindustani), Hindi, and Bengali. These are— 


The Bhagulpur School, annual expense ~ 

A j mere - ~ ditto - 

Chinsura - - ditto - 

Allahabad - ditto - ~ - . - 

Saugor - ditto - 

Cawnpore - ditto - - 


£. st. d. 

- 360 - - 

- 360 - - 

- 720 

- 120 ~ i 
120 

- 480 


Total Annual Expense - - - £.2,160 


But as these seminaries are of a more popular character, initiating, as they are designed 
to do, the pupils into an acquaintance with the vernacular tongues, we may, without at al! 
weakening the conclusion, pass them by in our present reckoning. 

" - Let 


Since .this was written, thl institution has been opened 
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Let us now collect into one view the sums appropriated to the support of the higher 
institutions or colleges: 


Muhammadan College, Calcutta 
Sanskrit College 
Benares College 
Agra College - - - 

Delhi College ~ - 

Hugli College -■ 


£. $> d. 

3,000 - ~ 

3,000 - - 

2,600 - - 
1,600 - - 
1,680 ~ - 
3,735 - - 


£, 15,615 ~ 

7 i 


Here, then, is a grand total of nearly sixteen thousand pounds sterling, annually expended, 
altogether independent of the sums * lavished on the building and repairs of colleges, and 
the printing and purchase of (|riental works. Expended on what? chiefly on salaries to 
learned native professors, and stipendiary allowances to students,—ail, all for the promotion 
of Oriental literature and science, as found treasured up in the antiquated storehouses of 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian ! 

So much for what the late Governor-general of India so justly designates the “ artificial 
encouragement” given by the British Government to “ branches qf learning, which, in the 
natural course of things, would be superseded by more useful studies.” 

Let the reader now compare this statement of facts with that clause in the second resolu¬ 
tion of Lord W. Bentinck’s enactment, wherein his Lordship “ directs, that no stipend shall, 
be given to any student that may hereafter enter at any of these institutions ; and that when 
any Professor of Oriental learning shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to 
the Government the number and state of the class, in order that the Government may be 
able to decide upon the expediency of appointing a successorand employing the former 
as a key to unlock the meaning of the latter, let him say whether it does not exhibit his 
Lordship’s enactment as fraught with significance and change! 

III. We come now to the third resolution, which refers to the sums expended on the 
printing and purchase of standard works in the learned languages of India,—Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian. 

The attention of the Committee, says Professor Wilson, in his report for 1831, was early 
directed to the necessity of supplying the different establishments under their control with 
printed books,ft place of the comparatively rare, costly, and inaccurate manuscripts, which 
alone were available. In order to secure the correctness of their publications, as well as to 
issue them at a cheap rate, the Committee found it advisable, in the first instance, to establish 
a printing press of their own. 

The operations of the Committee’s press being inadequate to the demand for books, the 
Committee has subscribed liberally to the publications of individuals at other presses, and 
has been an extensive purchaser of books for the use of various institutions. 

The books thus supplied vary in character according to the seminaries and purposes for 
which they were designed. For the Hindu Colleges, the works are chiefly standard compo¬ 
sitions iiv Sanskrit, and especially such as form a course of study in each department. Of 
Persian and Arabic books great numbers have been printed by native Maulavia and Munshis, 
either in former periods, or with the encouragement of the Committee; the Committee’s 
printing in Persian and Arabic has, therefore, been less extensive in proportion, but it has 
been considerable, and several valuable works have hpen published. 

The following is a statement of books subscribed For, purchased, and printed, from 1824 
to April 1831: 

Sanskrit. 

Subscribed for . —Copies of Bhagavat, Hitopadesa, Vyavastha Retna Mala, and Dhatu 
Path a. 

.Purchased .—Copies of Panini Sutra, Maglia Kavya, Hemachandra Kosha, Nalodaya, 
Vedanta Sara, Haravali Kasha, Medini, Amera Kasha. 

Printed .—Mugdhabodha, Laghu Kaumudi, Bhatti Kavya, Siddhanta Muktavali, Bhasha 
Parichheda, Nyaya Sutra Vritti, Sahitya Derpun, Daya Tatwa, Vyvahara Tatwa, Daya 
Krama Sangraha, Daya Bhaga, Mitakshara, Manu Sanhita, Ravya Prakasa, Mrichhakoti, 
Vikramorvasi, Malati Madhava, Uttararama Charitra, Lilavati, Raghu Vansa, Maha Bharat, 
Mudra Rakshasa. ® 

Arabic. 

Subscribed for . —Copies of nineteen different works. 

Purchased. —Thirty-five. 

Printed. —-Ten. 

Persian. 

* These sums have not been small. The edifice for the Sanskrit College of Calcutta cost, the Government 
12,000 /. About the same amount was expended in erecting the Madrissa or Muhammadan College. 


(20. Atp.) 
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„ PERSIAN. • 

Subscribed for —Copies of five different works. 

Purchased .—Thirty-eight. 

Printed .—Six. 

The average number of copies printed of each work was fcotafour to Jive hundred. 


Abstract of pecuniary Charges: 







£. 


rf. 

Sanskrit 

- Value of books subscribed for 


* 

194 




Ditto 

purchased 

• 

- 

33 



Arubic - 

Ditto 

subscribed for 

-V 


- 1,764 

i-? 



Ditto 

purchased 



482 

* 


Persian - 

- Ditto 

subscribed for 

- 

• 

- 274 

4, 

1pi 


Ditto 

purchased 

Illllli: 

—[jit s. 

639 

■’4 

ffef £ 

Printing 

- Total chargei 

s for printing Sanskrit, Arabic and 




Persian bp 

oks - - 



> 8,167 

: 

1 •#' 

Advance 

- Subscription 

to Karnus - 

/ , 

Vj;;: 

200 

■** :i 

: 4? 

Grant - 

- For Sanskrit 

MSS. 



250 

- : 

~ : 






£, 12,003 




Such was the amount expended on .Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian books subscribed for, 
purchased or printed, from 1824 to April 1831—an amount of not less than twelve thousand 
poundsl 

During the next two years, the printing charges alone exceeded four thousand pounds more, 
besides the additional items for works subscribed for or purchased ; and these charges were 
yearly increasing at an accelerated rate up to the 7th March 1835, when Lord W. Bentinck 
suddenly arrested the growing progress, by issuing the proclamation contained in the third 
resolution, viz,: u It has come to the knowledge of the Governor-general in Council, that a 
large sum has been expended by the Committee on the printing of Oriental works; his 
Lordship in Council directs that no portion of the funds shall hereafter be so employed/* 

IV* Following the order of the original resolutions, we come now to consider the change 
proposed to be effected, as to the medium of imparting our useful knowledge to the natives 
of India. 

Though the great and leading object of the Government Committee was to encourage the 
study of Oriental literature and science, the gradual and ultimate introduction of the more 
improved literature and science of the West was not wholly overlooked. The first institution, 
however’, in the Presidency of Bengal for the dissemination of European knowledge, through 
the medium of the Engljsh language, did not originate with Government. It arose under the 
joint auspices of individual English and native gentlemen, and was opened for the first time 
on the 20th January 1817. Through some mismanagement the seminary soon lapsed into a 
state of comparative inefficiency, and threatened to sink into premature decay. In 1823 its 
rapid decline, and the diminution of the funds, compelled the native managers to apply to 
Government for assistance. This was granted, on condition that the Secretary of the Public 
Instruction Committee should be appointed visitor of the college—which condition was 
cheerfully acceded to. From that time forward, the institution, originally established by 
wealthy natives, in conjunction with certain. European friends of education, became a Govern¬ 
ment institution, commonly known under the name of the Hindu College , On it between 
2,00d/. and 3,000/. a year are expended in teaching English literature and science (apart 
from religion), through the medium of the English language. 

Within the last few years, the Committee also began to append an English class succes¬ 
sively to each of their principal Oriental Colleges. 

To the Mahammadan College of Calcutta an English class, under a head master at 240/., 
and an assistant at 120 L a year. 

To the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, ditto, head master at 240 and assistant at 70 L 

To the Benares College, ditto, two masters, at about 200/. 

To the Agra College, ditto, head master at 120/,, and writer at 50 Z. 

To the Delhi College, head teacher at 240/.; assistant, 170/.; native assistant and moni¬ 
tors, 60/. 

From all this it appears that instruction in European knowledge, through the medium of 
the English language, was not altogether neadected by the Government Committee; but 
from the excessive tardiness of their movementfm this department, and the extreme scanti¬ 
ness of their support, it no less palpably appears, that in their estimation it was in all 
respects a very secondary and subordinate object to that of encouraging Oriental literature 
and science, as locked up in Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. 

And meagre and inadequate as this support was, it does not appear that even this little 
had been rendered, in consequence of a due appreciation of the superiority of the English 
language, as a medium for conveying to the natives of India the literary and scientific trea¬ 
sures of the West Far otherwise. In their vindicatory letter of 1824, the Committee, in 
allusion to a suggestion of the Court of Directors, thus proceed :— ci But supposing that the 
disposition of the native mind was even as favourable as could be desired, we know not by 
what means we could at once introduce the improvements that we presume are meditated. 
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The Honourable Court admit the necessity of employing Hindu and Muhammadan media 
(i, e., Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian), but where are such to be obtained for the introduction 
of foreign, learning ? We must teach the teachers, and provide the books, and by whom are 
the business of tuition an 1 task of translation to be accomplished? Until the means are 
provided, it would be premature to talk of their application, and we must be content to avail 
ourselves of the few and partial opportunities that may occur forgiving encouragement to 
the extension of a knowledge of the English language amongst those classes, whence future 
preceptors and trdnsiators may be reared. To do this with any good effect, however, we 
must qualify the same individuals highly in their own system as well as ours.” 

In this passage the propriety of communicating European know ledge seems to be, though 
somewhat involuntarily, conceded by the Committee; but its immediate practicability % 
more than called in question; and why ? Because, having first taken for granted “ the 
necessity of employing Hindu and Mahammadan media,” they next turn round and 
triumphantly ask, Where are the media to be found? Where the Sanskrit, Arabic and Per¬ 
sian works that embody the “ foreign learning” of the West? Where the profound scholars, 
conversant alike with Eastern and Western lore, that can undertake “ the business of tuition 
and task of translation ?” Alas! not one of the necessary works is to be obtained, and 
scarcely any of the teachers. What then is to be done ? Why, what else can be done, but 
rest “ content to avail ourselves of th» f ew and partial opportunities that may occur for giving 
encou 1 -ag fi:inei| t' t° the extension of a knowledge of the English language amongst those 
classe s> whence fu,ure preceptors and translators may be reared 1” 

In all this specious reasoning, is it not abundantly manifest, that if European learning was 
to he communicated to the natives of India n. t all, the favourite scheme of the Government 
Committee was to impart it through the media, n 0 f the learned languages of India—Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian ? And is it not equally manifest, that with them the study of the English 
language was to be encouraged, chiefly in so far as if, could be rendered subservient to the 
advancement of their own favourite scheme ? 

The grand idea that the English language should > ?p l 0 yed as the best and most effec¬ 
tive medium for throwing open the pure fount of I W, literature and science to the 
natives at large, met with no kindly or generous | s don from the Committee. On the 
contrary, its leading members laboured to the last., ilawlhblic and in private, in oral commu¬ 
nications with friends, and recondite speculations frc'o/'the press, to demonstrate the chime¬ 
rical absurdity, and denounce the “ ultra radicalism ”*of the attempt to substitute the English 
language as - the universal medium, for conveying and naturalising European knowledge in 
the East; instead of their , own idolized Hindot'and Muhammadan, media—the Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian. 

K* ■ _■: ■ 

Accordingly, those of their number who in anywise qualified betook themselves to 
“ the task of translation/’ A tew works were gradually rendered into Sanskrit and Persian* 
One gentleman, who latterly distinguished himself as the Coryphams of Orientalism, under¬ 
took the translation of several books into Arabic, and was thus remunerated :— 


Arabic translation of Hooper’s Anatomist’s Vade Mecum 
Ditto - - - Part of Hutton’s Mathematics 

Ditto - - - Crocker’s Land Surveying 

Ditto - - - Hooper’s Physician’s Vade Mecum 


BOO - - #.• 

200 - ~ 

400 - - 
600 - - 

£. 2,000 - - 


In the year 1634, however, in consequence of the admission of several new members, a 
brighter day began to dawn on the minds of the Committee : the progress of Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian translations was then temporarily arrested, pending the decision of the Supreme 
Government* “ At' the period when this change took place,” says Mr. Trevelyan, an 
enlightened member of the Committee, “ 6,50o7, remained to be expended in completing 
Arabic translations of only six looks ! ” 

At length, on the 7th March 1835, the final and anxiously-expected decision was 
announced ; and the short and apparently insignificant expression, “ through the medium of 
the English language,” with which the decree concluded, proved the irrevocable death-war¬ 
rant of translations, at the Government expense, into Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. 

The Orientalists were overwhelmed with amazement and dismay. In a moment, the old 
and fondly-cherished theory, that European knowledge could bpstbe conveyed through the 
medium of the learned languages of India, exploded as if smitten with the wand of enchant¬ 
ment; and, in an instant, the new and obnoxious theory, that European knowledge could 
most rapidly and effectually be imparted through the medium of the English language , was 
exalted to the well-earned honour of a station amongst the legislative enactments of the 
British Government in India. 

V. In conclusion, a his Lordship in Council directs, that all the funds which these reforms 
will leave at the disposal of the Committee be henceforth employed in imparting to the na¬ 
tive population a knowledge of English literature and science, through the medium of the 
English language.” 

The amount of funds already saved by these reforms is very considerable, and every year 
it will be increasing in aUnosf geometrical progression; so that, ere long, the Government 
. (20. App.) 3 e 3 Committee 
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Committee will have the handsome sum of nearly thirty thousand pounds derlingannmlly * 
at their disposal, for the promotion of “ English literature and science, through the medium 
of the English language/' 

Having thus briefly illustrated the nature .und amount of the change effected by Lord 
W, Beqtindk/s enactment, I shall next proceed, as originally proposed, to consider some of 
the reasons that tend to vindicate the propriety and excellence of the change, as well as 
point out some of its legitimate tendencies, and ultimate effects, on the national mind of 
India* 

PART IL 

We come now, in the second place, as originally proposed, to consider some of the reasons 
which tend to vindicate the propriety and excellence of Lord W. Bentinck’s Indian Educa¬ 
tion Enactment. 

L But, before adverting to these, it is necessary, first of all, to disentangle the subject 
from certain grossly-erroneous representations. d'Wi'H 

By one of the highest living authorities in Oriental literature, the Act has recently been 
pronounced exterminating , vmust, impolitic and ungenerous^ J 1 ^ ' 

These, it must be admitted, are very heavy charges > if they could really be substan¬ 
tiated, they would amount to a valid prejudication <->1 the whole case: since it woiifrj pot be 
possible to adduce reasons that could vindicate tbo propriety and excellence of an 4 C t that 
lay justly exposed to charges of so heinous a character* 

Let us, then, subject these, seriatim, to an impartial investigation. 

1st. The Act has been in substance styled, '* An Act of extermination against th£ Litera¬ 
ture and Classical Languages of Hindustan.” 

From the terms in which it has spoken and written of, one ignorant of the facts 
might naturally suppose that it threat led to deluge the shores of India with fresh floods of 
bigotry and intolerance* The Act h* tually, if not actually, been characterised as a scheme 
for the total extinction of native al literature—as a project for the annihilation of all 

the languages of India, vernacular er |assical—as a measure for the abolition of all native 
institutions for native education. A 0 p having thus characterized, or rather caricatured the 
Act, it required neither the wisdom w sa S e > nor the vaticinative powers of a seer, to prog¬ 
nosticate that it might involve the nWt mischievous consequencesr-that it might tend to 
alienate the minds of the natives, by iinoressing upon them the conviction that they and 
their rulers had conflicting feelings and it ompatible interests; that it might calculated 
to destroy all respect for the British character, yea, to endanger the stability of the British 
power; and, finally, that it might contribute f Q retard indefinitely, if not altogether to" pre¬ 
vent the intellectual, moral and religious improvement of the people. 

Those who indulge in such retrospective criminations and prospective fears may be sincere 
in their convictions; b v qt, most assuredly, they are wofuHy mistaken* . . 

For how stands the case ? When presented in its bare literality, it is neither more nor 
less than this : the British Government at one time voluntarily allotted certain funds for the 
cultivation of native literature % in certain institutions founded by itself. The same Govern¬ 
ment afterwards deemed it expedient to determine to withdraw these funds, and apply them, 
to the purposes of English education. 

Now, it matters not a jot at this stage of our inquiry, whether the Government views of 
expediency in effecting this transfer be defensible or not. The simple question that arises 
here is, Does the withdrawing of certain funds from the support of a few institu¬ 
tions, originated by Government itself, amount to an abolition of all native institutions ? 
Does it amount to an extinction of native classical literature? In other words, is the with¬ 
holding of direct positive encouragement to the study of native literature equivalent to 
a direct active discouragement, amounting to general extermination ? Why, if common 
sense has not fled the habitations of man, this determination of withdrawing positive support 
from native literature cannot be construed to mean a downright actual suppression of it* It 
is simply the restoration of the first position of strict neutrality ; it is the re-assumption of 
an attitude of non-interference; it is a resolution to do nothing directly and actively, either 
to uphold or abolish native literature. So far as the British Government is concerned, it 
just leaves it precisely as it existed before its intervention at all; ?*. e., it resigns the classical 
literature of India to the patronage and support of those who have cultivated and perpetuated 
the knowledge of it during the last thirty centuries. 

Again, how, or in what conceivable sense, can the application of any funds whatsoever to 
the purpose of English education be interpreted as tantamount to an attempt to annihilate all 
the languages of India, vernacular and classical ? As well, surely, might we assert that 
endowments for encouraging the study of Latin and Greek in this island were destined to 
exterminate the language which Shakspeare and Milton and Addison had rendered classical, 

■ 


* That is, including the annual grant of one lakh of rupees, or 10,000ordered by the British Parliament 
to be expended on the education of the natives of India, 
f See Asiatic Journal for January 1836. 

J The expression “native literature," for want of a better, is employed here, and in the following 
remarks, to denote all native writings of every description, whether strictly literary, scientific or theological. 
It is employed in this all-comprelicnding sense, as exceedingly convenient to prevent the recurrence of con¬ 
stant circumlocution. 
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all its provincial dialects! Or, let m refer to a contemporaneous case somewhat Appendix 

parallel : the British Government, at the present time, deem it proper to vote an annual 
grant of money for the cultivation of Popish literature in the College of Maynooth ; >vu., 
the same Government may, for good reasons, afterwards find it expedient to’wWictraw this 
grant, and devote the sum so withdrawn to the encouragement of general English education. 

Should it actually resolve thus to retrace its steps; could such an set of withdrawal and 
appropriation, we ask; be designated with any semblance of propriety, an Act for the aboli¬ 
tion of all Popish institutions—for the extinction of all Popish literature—and for the exter¬ 
mination of the. Latin and Irish languages ? Stripped of adventitious colourings, and presented 
in this simple light, the proposition seems too ludicrously absurd to be for a moment enter¬ 
tained ; and yet such, and none other in spirit and in letter, is the proposition which some 
of our great Orientalists have been prodigal of their strength in attempting to establish. 

2d. The Act has been pronounced “ unjust.” 

But why unjust? At certain intervals during the last 50 years voluntary annual grants 
have been made by successive Governments for the encouragement of native literature in a 
few institutions established by Government itself. Will it be pre.sumed that the Government 
of the day has not a legitimate right to alteamend or annul the Acts of former adminis¬ 
trations? Will it be pretended that .it cann<f„ without breach of faith, divert privileges pre¬ 
viously conferred into new and more profitable channels? Will it be disputed, that it canfiot, 
without being impeached with the charge of injustice, resume pecuniary grants Spontaneously 
proffered by itself? If it could be shotvn that at any time when the British smote into the 
dust the confederacies of the Indian Rajahs and Nawaabs, mounted the throne of the Great 
Mogul, and wielded the imperial sceptre over a domain more extensive, an empire more 
consolidated than that of the mighty Aurungzebe,could it be proved that then, or atany sub¬ 
sequent period, the Government had really pledged itself, had actually entered into a solemn 
compact with the representatives of the people of India, to devote in perpetuity a determinate 
amount of funds for the specific purpose of encouraging native literature ir» certain native insti¬ 
tutions; then, indeed, but not till then, would the sudden or gradual witbdrawment of such funds 
implicate the good faith, the honour or the justice of the British Government. But as no such 
pledge was ever given; as no such compact'was ever entered into; as the boon, conferred was 
of the nature of pure gratuity, and not of a vested right; a/s the pecuniary grant bestowed was 
wholly unlettered by terms or conditions, having no guarantee whatsoever for its permanency 
’but the free-will and pleasure of the existing Government; what imaginable foundation is 
there for the outgry of injustice? Is it an outcry that can be tolerated without stultifying 
the free deliberations of all Legislative Councils,' nullifying their peculiar and inalienable 
rights, and establishing a principle which may 'serve to eternize error, as well as attach the 
seal of unchangeableness to truth? 

3d. The Act has been pronounced u impolitic.” 

But why impolitic? If it could be sho^n that the native population generally would, as 
has been asserted by some, be filled rib dismay and thrown into alatyrt lest this Act of the 
Supreme Government might issue ?»a “ the extinction of their classical ^erature,” as w ell as 
prove “ a preliminary s’tepw an authoritative interference with their ii^ion,” then might 
the Act, which was naturally calculated to strike so dangerous a panic ii > the popular mind, 
he denounced as impolitic. But that such a result is in the remotest degree probable is 
without the slightest vestige of evidence. That there should be men, I Rons top, prepared 
to act the part of terrorists on the occasion need excite no surprise. Thel-e are still amongst 
us those who inherit the spirit of the fraternity that made India and Britain ring with the 
noise of the mutiny of Vellore. 

As the comparison seemg to have been actually provoked, let us briefly examine into its 
validity. 

In 1800, the Madras Government passed a resolution to “ change the form of the 
turban, to take off the red mark from the forehead, the ear-rings from the ears, and to pre¬ 
scribe a pattern for the cut of the beard” of its native troops; and this interference with 
immemorial usage led to the fata! mutiny of Vellore. Immediately the cry was raised, from 
the Ganges to the Thames, shouted bv the press, and re-echoed from St. Stephens, that all 
confidence in the British Government in India had expired, that the spirit of ^Satisfaction 
was universal, and that our Eastern Empire was on the eve of perishing in the eruption of 
popular fury. 

Precisely similar is the cry that has of late been raised by some of the champions of 
Orientalism. It has not, it is true, been alleged that any body of native troops have mutinied 
on the present occasion; but certain Mahammedans in Calcutta have, it seems, ventured to 
petition the Government on the subject of its new Education Act! And this has furnished 
sufficient ground for ail the alarm. 

But even were we to grant for argument’s sake, that the Madras Costume Act justified in 
some measure the outcry at home and abroad, what possible analogy exists between it and 
the Calcutta Education Act ? In the former case, it cannot be dented that, from the close 
connexion between the customs and the religion of the East, ignorant natives might-infer 
that an Act enforcing an important change in their dress bore the semblance of a disposi¬ 
tion on the part of the British Government authoritatively to interfere with their religion too. 

But in the latter case, there is no ground for even the remotest semblance of a disposition 
authoritatively to interfere with any of the customs, far less the religion, of the natives. It 
(20. App.) 3 E 4 “* is 
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is merely the British Government partly modifying and partly repealing one of its own spun- 
taneous Qti{ictvri&'yi'ts * 

Besides, it is dear beyond all debate, that the grounds for the outcry in the former case 
unduly magnified. Though there was an official interference with customs held perhaps 
to be sacred *wncf inviolate, the spirit of distrust and alarm was decided ly local and partial. 
Probably not one in a hundred of the people of India ever heard of the mutiny or its ori¬ 
ginating cause. In Che titter case, where there is not even “ the shadow of a shade” of the 
semblance of such interference, the range of imaginary alarm is equally circumscribed. The 
number of nati ves directly affected by the proposed education reform constitutes but an infini¬ 
tesimally minute fraction of the general population. The advantages at present enjoyed, what¬ 
ever these may be, are engrossed by a very small body of the learned classes. The great mass of 
the people are wholly excluded from the benefits of the literary monopoly. Ninety-nine in a 
hundred know little, and care less, about its nature, objects, workings or privileges. And, of 
the small monopolist fraction, in consequence of the judicious provision of the enactment, not 
one living member is to suffer, whether student or professor, whether secretary or superin¬ 
tendent ; all are to enjoy their respective immunities, whether these be stipulated for a 
limited period or for life. The present incumbents are thus allowed gradually to wear out, 
or die out. Hence the change from the position of modem support to the condition of old 
neutrality will progress so insensibly as to provoke little or no murmuring, and excite little 
or no active opposition. 

But even should tve allow that, -amid the vague undefined notions of a first surprise, some 
alarm respecting the “ extinction of their literature,” and “ an authoritative interference 
with their religion/* might be excited in a few unobservant minds; what of that ? Would it 
not prove, like every other ebullition of ignorant clamour, transient as the ruffling of the 
waters by the passing breeze? Would not the continued good faith and unabated kindness of 
a paternal Government speedily allay all groundless surmises? Would it not, by giving sub¬ 
stantial proofs of its own more enlightened views, very soon succeed in dispelling tie darken¬ 
ing visions of those idle alarmists who are so apt to he haunted with images of terror ? And 
would not the settled and permanent security which they would find still extended to all 
they most valued open up a natural safety-valve for the escape of all heated fancies and 
doleful presages? 

If, then, the withdravvment of fuirtds at one time voluntarily allotted to the encouragement 
of native literature cannot be pronounced €i impolitic,” on the alleged but groundless assump¬ 
tion of exciting a general alarm amVmg the natives, still less can the application of these 
funds to the diffusion of English literature be so denominated. - ^ 

So far as regards the favourable disposition of the natives towards the Cultivation of the 
English language, and the learning which i*t\ embodies, facts numerous and notorious render 
the existence of such a disposition altogether incontestable, 

About 20 years ago, at a time when Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian were entirely in the 
ascendant, and opened up the only avenues to situations of trust and influence, white then- 
own tongue was strongly repudiated in conducting; their own business by the Governors 
themselves, natives r? rank and wealth in the metropolis of British India resolved, of their 
own accord, to e,%\ fish a seminary for the cultivation of English literature and science. 
At the Persian Co '*ge at Delhi, the once famed capital of the Great"iSJ.qgul, “ numeious 
applications/ say* Vlr. Trevelyan/ “ were lor a long time made for the provision of some 
means of .instiuct m in the English literature; arid when a teacher came at last to be 
appointed,;the zea of the Arabic and Persian students to undertake the study of English 
was so great, that their original classes seemed likely to be deserted,” Nor are these soli¬ 
tary cases. Other cities have more or less emulated the example of Calcutta and Delhi* 
“ Many natives also, of the first distinction throughout the country,” adds the same com¬ 
petent witness, “ have pursued the study of English for many years past, generally under 
very discouraging circumstances, owing to the difficulty of procuring teachers; and many 
more have expressed a desire to be furnished with the means of instruction; in short, the 
study of English is beginning to be considered, throughout India, as a necessary part of 
a polite education, and it is often referred to as such in the native newspaper, and in common 
conversation.” Will the natives of India, who have thus shpwn such a decisive predileCi* 
tion for the study of English, be disposed to upbraid the Government for allocating a 
portion of it» funds to aid them in the acquisition of it r I trow not. How then, in this 
view of ther'subject, can such appropriation of a part of the public funds be denounced as 
“ impolitic ? ” 

Again, as concerns the interests and glory of the Government itself, its dissemination of its 
own language and literature, far from being impolitic, seems the only wise and magnanimous 
policy, : 

The vast influence of language in moulding national feelings and habits, more especially 
if fraught with superior stores of knowledge, is too little attended to, and too inadequately 
understood. In this respect we are in the rear of nations, some of which we are apt to despise 

: "■ , , . •• • ■ ‘ ; as 


f Mr. Trevelyan hns for some time past been either Deputy or Acting Secretary in the Political Depart¬ 
ment of the Supreme Government. He is a gentleman of rare attainments, natural and acquired, and actuated 
also by motives of disinterested Christian philanthropy. And as his high official situation brings liim into 
immediate contact with all classes of natives, he happily renders his facilities of office, and endowments of 
mind, subservient to the promotion of their best, interests- Good cause has.India tp enrol him as a chieftain 
in the fpreniost ranks of her friends, since there is not a measure for the intellectual, moral dr spiritual ame¬ 
lioration of her sons that does not find in him an able, indefatigable and effective advocate. >>*, 






to the task of “ Romanizing ” it; that is, they strove to create a taste for their own more 
refined language and literature, and thereby aimed at turning the song and the romance 
and the history—the thought and the feeling and fancy of the subjugated people into 
Roman channels, which fed and augmented Roman interests. And has Rome not succeeded ? 
Ifas she not saturated every vernacular dialect with which she came in contact with terms 
copiously drawn from her own ? Has she not thus perpetuated for ages, after her sceptre 
moulders in the dust, the magic influence of her character and name ? Has she not stamped 
the impress of her own genius on the literature and the laws of almost every European 
kingdom with a fixedness that has remained unchanged up to the present hour? 

And who can tel! to what extent the strength and perpetuity of the Arabic domination is 
indebted to the Caliph Walid, who issued the celebrated decree, that the language, of the 
Koran should be “ the universal language of the Mahammadan world, so that from the 
Indian Archipelago to Portugal it actually became the language of religion, of literature, 
of government, and generally of common life?” 

And who can estimate the extent of influence exerted in India by the famous edict of 
Akbar, the greatest and the wisest far of the sovereigns of the House of Timur? Ot this 
edict, an authority already quoted thus wrote, about six years ago: “ The great Akbar esta¬ 
blished the Persian language as the language of business and of polite literature throughout 
his extensile dominions, and the popular tongue naturally became deeply impregnated with 
it. The literature and the language of the country thus became identified with the genius 
of his dynasty ; and this has tended more than any thing else to produce a kind of intuitive 
veneration for the family, which has long survived even the destruction of their power; and 
this feeing will continue to exist until ice substitute the English language for the Persian,, 
which will dissolve the spell, and direct the ideas and the sympathies of the natives towards 
their present rulers.” 

The “ until,” which only six* years ago pointed so doubtfully to the future, has, sooner 
than could have been then anticipated, been converted into an event of past history ; and 
to Lord VV, Bentinck belongs the honour of this noble achievement. He it was who first 
resolved to supersede the Persian, in the political department of the public service, by the 
substitution of the English, and laid the foundation for the same in every department, finan¬ 
cial' and judicial, as well as political; and having thus by one act created a necessity and, 
consequently, an increased ar.d yearly increasing demand for English, he next consummated 
the great design hv superadding the enactment under review, which provides the requisite 
means for supplying the demand that had been previously created; and this united Act now 
bids fair to out-rival in importance the edicts of the Roman, the Arabic and the Mogul 
Emperors, inasmuch as the English language is infinitely more fraught with the seeds of 
truth in every province of literature, science and religion, than the languages of Italy, Arabia 
or Persia ever were. Hence it is that I venture to hazard the opinion, that Lord W. Ben¬ 
tinck’s double Act for the encouragement and diffusion of the English language and English 
literature in the East, will, long w after contemporaneous party interests, and individual 
jealousies, and ephemeral rivalries have sunk into oblivion, be hailed by a grateful and bene¬ 
fited posterity as the grandest master-stroke of sound policy that has yet characterized the 
administration of the British Government in India, 

4th. The Act has been pronounced “ ungenerous.” 

But why ungenerous ? If the funds had been abstracted from the support of native 
literature, and merged into the revenue for general state purposes, there might be, without 
any attempt to deny the abstract right of doing so, some room for the charge of a want of 
generosity. The funds, it is true, have been alienated; but it is only from the encourage¬ 
ment, of one kind of literature, to the diffusion of another kind of literature, which, to say 
the least, seems to be equally well appreciated by the natives themselves. They have been 
merely transferred from one educationary field to another that promises a richer harvest. 
The object proposed is still one and the same, viz. the cultivation of the native mind ; but 
the mode of culture has been altered. The old implements of intellectual husbandry have 
been exchanged for new, improved and more efficient ones. Where is the lack of generosity 
manifested here ? 

More than this: formerly, justice was everywhere administered in India according to 
Hindu and Mahammadan law, as treasured up in Sanskrit and Arabic; and in the nutive 
courts all cases, civil and criminal, were pleaded and recorded in the Persian language, as 
introduced by Akbar; hence were we continually reminded by the advocates of the old 
system, that it was generous, if not necessary, to aid in qualifying natives to assist, in various 
capacities, in the administration of justice. Now, however, the Scales are completely turned. 
A new code of laws is about to be prepared in English for all India; and all cases will, ere 
long, be pleaded, or at least recorded, in that language. Was it generous to aid in pre¬ 
paring individuals to act as pleaders, councillors and assessors under the old system ? And 
must it not be equally generous to do the same under the new ? Yea, in this view of 
the case, arc not the best interests of the people more than generously consulted, when 
funds, formerly expended in qualifying for. a system'about to become obsolete, have been 
all appropriated to the preparing of agents to act with intelligence and vigour under that 
which is 10 be substituted in its place? 

Notwithstanding all this, it has still been maintained that native literature has rightful 
claims on a Government that has “ usurped the power and absorbed the revenues of those 


who 


* These remarks were written scam after tli arance of Lord William Bmtinck's Act, 
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who were its natural guardians ;” and hence it is concluded that it was not generous on the 
part of the British Government to withdraw its support from those colleges for the cultivation 
of it, which itself had originally established. 

There is much confusion of ideas here, as well as not a little misstatement. If it be 
insinuated that the resources of the natives have been so crippled by our Government, that their 
own institutions must droop and languish from inability to support them, nothing can,be 
more wide of the truth. There have been all along native colleges in great abundance, in 
which the classical languages of ISdia, particularly Sanskrit, have been cultivated in the 
highest perfection. These are as flourishing now as they have been for centuries past, 
rendering the establishment of similar institutions, on the part of Government, not only a 
work of rivalry, but of perfect supererogation. “ Government colleges/’ remarks the editor 
of the Friend of India, with equal precision and truth, “ in comparison with the indigenous 
colleges, are as a pool of stagnant water compared with the flowing stream of the Gauges. 
The country needs not* the support of Government to keep alive a knowledge of this sawed 
tongue (Sanskrit). The patronage under which it flourishes is not the smile or the gold of 
a foreign Government, but the high dignity and distinction with which classical reputation is 
rewarded in the wide circle of native society. That encouragement has hitherto been more 
efficacious in producing great scholars than the patronage of the British Government, and 
for many years to come this is likely to be the case.” 
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Again, if it be asserted that native literature has claims on the patronage of the government. 


and then assumed that the only way of meeting these claims is to support colleges where 
the study of it may be prosecuted "by numbers of native youth ; and if this assertion and 
assumption be held to be correlative in so much that it the latter is not, the former cannot 
be : then must we, while admitting the validity of the assertion, utterly negative Kfcat of the 
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assumption. 

There are two objects essentially distinct the one from the other; viz,*, the patronage ot 
native literature, and the education of native youth. These objects, though dearly distin¬ 
guishable, are by no means incompatible. A liberal and patriotic Government may, without 
inconsistency and without collision, extend its countenance to both ; and that Government 
should decline employing native literature as the primary instrument of imparting knowledge 
in the education of native youth is no reason why separately, and for other ends, it might not 
effectually patroni8<3,dt. . : 'W . 

To illustrate what has now been advanced, let us suppose that our ancient Scottish 
literature has rightful claims on the patronage of our home Government. Well, Sir Walter 
Scott has collected mid published some volumes of border songs and ballads, and Mr. 
M‘Pherson some volumes of the traditionary remains of Celtic poetry. Now, might not Go¬ 
vernment legitimately extend its patronage to our ancient literature by conferring honorary 
titles, or bestowing pecuniary largesses on those who devoted their time and their talents to 
the work of rescuing from premature decay its most precious relics ? But might not the same 
Government justly object to the application of any portion of the revenue to the endowment 
of seminaries on the Tweed or on the Tay, for the purpose of furnishing™ education to hun¬ 
dreds of youths in which the staple article consisted exclusively of border legends and 
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Ossianic tales ? So in India. Government may deem it expedient, to a certain extent, and 
for specific purposes, to patronise native literature, while, for valid reasons, it may demur 
at the support of institutions for the exclusive cultivation of it by hundreds of native youth. 
Government, in order to cherish and gratify the spirit. of literary research, may supply the 



means of publishing correct editions of standard classical works ; it may encourage trans¬ 
lations of these into the English language; it may. by honorary titles or pecuniary rewards, 


stimulate researches into the history, the philosophy, the religion, and the antiquities ot 
Hindustan. Alt this the Government may do, and much more. To the encoumgemerit 
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of such pursuits, within moderate limits, even Mr. Ward, with all his horror of Hinduism, 
would not object: lie himself in substance proposed that a society should be formed, either 
at Calcutta or London, for improving our knowledge of the history, literature and my thology 
of the Hindus; that a pantheon should be erected for receiving the images of the gods, 
cut in marble; a museum also, to receive all the curiosities of India; and a library, to 
perpetuate its literature ; that either individuals should be employed in translations from the 
Sanskrit, or suitable rewards offered for the best translations of the most important Hindu 
books. • ? 

Now there is already in existence a society, founded by the great Orientalist, Sir W dhaai 
Jones, in Calcutta, for the realization of these very objects. Let the Government, therefore, 
if it will, constitute this society the official organ for dispensing its patronage of native 
literature, and let a portion of the public revenue be appropriated to this special object. But 
there is another and a totally different object which the Government also professes to have 
in view—the education of native youth. For the more effectual superintendence of its educa¬ 
tionary schemes, the Committee of Public Instruction has been officially organized. Let 
the Government still continue to repose its confidence in this Committee as the almoner ot 
its bounties in the diffusion of sound knowledge. In this way, let the two great objects, 
patronage of native literature and the education of native youth, be kept, as they should 
alvvavs have been, perfectly distinct. Let them not, as before, be again intermingled; let 
. *' ■■ * . 1 ^.let not 
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And, should the Government positively decline patronising native literature, within reason- 
able bounds,'through the medium of the Asiatic Society* or any other officially constituted 


body. 
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bocly, let it; it be taxed with ward of generosity iri this respect; but let us never suffer the 
charge to be preferred, if for good reasons, it merely refuses to recognise and cherish native 
literature;* in its wide and all-comprehensive sense/ as the sole reservoir for replenishing the 
native intellect in a grand scheme of national education. 

IT. These preliminary remarks have extended to a length most unexpected, but not, it is 
to be hoped, unprofitable, if they have tended to show that the late Governor-general of 
India's English Education Act is not justly liable to the grievous charges of extermination, 
injustice, impolicy and Jlliberality towards native literature, which have been so profusely 
heaped upon it. 

Disembarrassed of all such tortuous and irrelevant charges, the subject under review 
resolves itself into a very simple statement of fact, and as simple an inquiry consequent 
’ thereon. ■ ’ ' : ‘,7 ' ( . 7 '! : 

Here is the statement of fact;—The Indian Government has now determined to repudiate 
the employment of native literature, as the leading branch of study in the education of native 
youth. And the inquiry that arises is:—Has the Government, in this determination, 
done right or wrong ? Has it acted wisely or unwisely ? Are its reasons valid or invalid ? 

As we maintain the affirmative, we must now proceed to adduce our proofs. 

In order to understand these aright, we mu$,t start with asking, YVhat is meant by education ? 
In its highest and noblest sense, it must denote the impromgient of the mind in all its capacities, 
intellectual, moral and religious . But let us adopt what definition we may, let us reduce it 
within its narrowest limits, let us restrict it to the mere formation of the intellect,‘and the 
question still remains, How is the intellect to be formed or cultivated? Is it by the incul¬ 
cation of error, or the introduction of truth ? Doubtless by the latter, will all respond with 
one acclaim. 

The next step, then, is to apply this indisputable test, or canon, to Oriental literature. Will 
it abide the application or not? If we were to give implicit credit to some of its idolizing 
Eulogists, it would. 

I t has been lately declared that, to the natives of India, their own writings are invaluable, 
not merely as the repositories of their religion and laws, but on account of their salutary 
influence in maintaining amongst the people a u respect for science, a veneration for wisdom, 
a sense of morality, a feeling of beauty, a regard for social ties and domestic affections, an 
admiration of excellence, and a love of country/’ If all this were 0ue, and if it were the 
whole truth , one might be at a loss to know how to vindicate the conduct of Government in 
so summarily resolving to banish native literature from its intellectual gymnasia. But the 
moon has two faces, one very dark and the other faintly luminous - and so, we suspect, has 
Oriental literature. The luminous side has now been presented to us in its fairest array ; 
but we must not forget that there is a dark side too, and that it has been painted in such 
gloomy colours that Cimmerian or Egyptian darkness would fail in supplying representative 
emblems of it. To the all-comprehensive system or vast ocean (as an Asiatic would term it) 
of Oriental literature, some would not scruple to apply, by way of accommodation, the 
cutting satire of Ferdusi, respecting the imperial splendour of the court of Ghizni; ° The 
magnificent court of Ghizni,” said he, t( is a sea, but a sea without bottom and without 
shofe; I have fished in it long, but have net found any pearl/* 

In this, hciwever, as in all other cases, truth will be found to be intermediate between the 
extremes. Let us freely concede that the literature of Hindustan contains a proportion of 
what is sound, beautiful and true in principle, imagery and fact/and that it embodies a 
hundred-fold more of what is original and curious , than is to be found in the ancient literature 
of any other nation in or out of Christendom : and what of all this concession ? The grand, 
question still recurs, Is it not one thing to regard a literature as an inexhaustible field 
for literary, scientific and theological research, and quite another to cherish it as the sole 
nursery of intellect, morals and religion ? And, in spite of occasional truths, beauties and 
excellencies, is it not true that Oriental literature is throughout impregnated with a great 
deal more of what is false in principle, erroneous in fact, and, by consequence, injurious mi 
moral tendency. 

That the truth of this could be shown is beyond all controversy. To advance all the 
proofs would be to transcribe the greater part by far of those enormous piles of writings which 
ages of “ learned and laborious trifling” have accumulated. This would be impossible. In 
any case, therefore, we should be obliged to rest satisfied with a few gleanings which might 
Serve <t& specimens of the materials which compose the greater part of the huge misshapen 
mass. 

In tiie selection of such specimens we would not require to roam over the wide field of 
Oriental literature. As was shown in the numbers of this Magazine for March and April 
last, the old Government Committee published or patronised, to a great extent, works of 
native authorship, for the express purpose of being employed as class-books in the colleges 
established or superintended by them ; these works, therefore, we should have a right "to 
consider as the best and most useful to be found in the classical language of India, and 
consequently, in the estimation of the Committee, the best adapted for the instruction of 
Indian youth. Of course, in selecting our specimens from these publications, the most 
jealous Orientalist could not charge us w ith acting unfairly towards his favourite theme. 

Did our space admit of it, we might here present the reader with extracts from these, the 
choicest works of Hindu literature, which would demonstrate that in them are taught : 
Isl. Things frivolous and useless; 2d. False chronology and history ; 3d. False geography 
and astronomy; 4th. False civil and criminal law; 5th. False logic and metaphysics; and, 
(fth. False morals and religion. After such a statement, need one word more lie added in 
(20. App.) 3 F 2 vindication 
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vindication of an Act that proposes to sweep away all such false systems from the Govern¬ 
ment schools and colleges tor the instruction of youth ? ■ 

Still the friends of Oriental literature plead hard for a suspension or modification of so 
severe a verdict. One of these has lately reminded us, that it is “ a prejudiced and ignorant 
criticism, that looks only for blemishes in the literature of the hast. Would to God that this 
literature were such, that it reallv required the scrutiny of a prejudiced and ignorant critic 
to detect its blemishes ! What! is it insinuated by this remark, that the blemishes are so 
few, that the microscopic eye of prejudice alone could discover them ; and so slight, that the 
blundering gaze of ignorance alone could magnify them into serious faults ? If so, then do 
we throw down the gauntlet, and declare (while we challenge any Orientalist living to 
disprove, by written documentary evidence, the declaration), that the foulest blemishes 
pervade the entire mass; that they pervade it to the extent of composing the mam part of 
its ingredients, and that instead of being isolated spots, which would elude the glance of 
any eye save that of prejudiced criticism, they are the real or supposed excellencies which 
may truly be characterized as isolated spots, thinly strewn over the vast surface, like rare 
islets of verdure scattered over the great African desert ! . 

Again, it has been alleged, that if Oriental literature be superseded on account of its 
blemishes, every other literature, even that of England, must be laid aside too, since the 
latter is not without its (i foul.spots.” Never Was there a comparison that would , appear 
more unfair and disingenuous. The literature of England has, it must be admitted, 
its foul spots; it has jits idle and frivolous publications; it has its works that inculcate 
false principles in science, in morals, in religion; but are they all of this desciiption. 
Is the greater part, or evep the one-half, of this description. If not; ratheiyif the 
greater part be of an entirely contrary character, or even so large a proportion <*f it as to 
supply a complete course of sound ‘knowledge, im mixed with error m every branch of 
inquiry, literary, scientific and theological, then do \\e hold it to be “ foul scorn to. com- 
pare the universal literature of England to the universal literature of India, which cannot 
produce a single volume on any one subject that is not studded with error, lai less a seiies 
of volumes, that would furnish anything bearing the most distant resemblance to a complete 
range of accurate information in any conceivable department of useful knowledge. 

Once more, the study of the Indian classics, as they have been politely designated, has 
been defended on % ground of its being analogous to the study of the Greek and Roman 
classics in Great Britain : never was there, a more fallacious analogy. 

jin Britain, the study pf the Greek and Roman classics forms but & Jr action of & collegiate 
course of instruction ; in the Sanskrit and Muhammadan Colleges of the East little else has 
been taught; and till of late nothing, except the niceties and subtleties, the extravagant 

legends, and worse than fantastical speculations of the Indian classics. 

In Britain, whatever injurious impressions might otherwise be produced in the mmd by 
the perusal of the Greek and Roman classics, are more than neutralized bv another and a 
higher species of teaching, even that of Christian tuition, whethei in the domestic ciicle, 
or in the public sanctuary. In India, there is nothing to neiuralixe the evil, up true religion 
instilled into the youthful mind to counteract the pernicious influences of what is false. 

In Britain, both teachers and taught know and acknowledge that the religion of Saturn 
and Jupiter is not only a false, but a dead religion, wholly divested of the influence which 
it once exerted over the European mind ; and that the writings which untold its doctrines 
and its practices are possessed of no divine authority. In India, the religion of Brahrna is 
still a livinq religion, fraught with malignant energy, and operating with undisputed sway 
on the understanding and the consciences of millions. 1. here, too, the classics that are its 
repositories are studied, not as mere literary productions, but as divine scriptuies 3 woiks 
that either issued directly from the mouth of Brahma at the time of the creation, or were 
subsequently written under his immediate inspiration; every thing contained in them is 
regarded as sacred truth, every thing enjoined in them as sacred law, having the stamp and 
signature of divini'ty; and to make assurance doubly sure, they have been taught and 
expounded in the Government institutions, to heathen youth, by Brahmans or heathen 
priests, whose duty and profession and interest it is to maintain their authority as imperative 
and supreme in science, law, morals and religion. 

In circumstances so absolutely diverse, does it not seem to sayour or something ime 
impertinence to say, that the study of tile Greek and Roman classics in Great Britain bears 
any analogy to the study of the Indian classics in seminaries established along the banks of 

the Ganges? r 1 . . , , . 

Thus it appears that every attempt to defend the Indian classics as the exclusive or even 
chief instrument in the education of native heathen youth, only recoils with more deadly 
force on strongholds of the unhappy defenders. . . , . . 

Seeing then, that whatever definition of education may be adopted, it must exclude the 
inculcation of error; and seeing that the Indian classics abound throughout with radical 
errors and fatal untruths*: was not the Government amply justified in ^solving to banish 
these from its schools and colleges ? Was it not more than justified in refusing any longer 
to expend its revenues in hiring students to learn, and professors to teach, what is notori¬ 
ously false in history and chronology, in geography and astronomy, in logic and metaphysics, 
in civil and criminal law, in morals and religion, enforced as all such instructions were and 
must be, by the overawing influence of sages, and the incontrollahle authority of the gods . 

And if the Government be thus fully justified in dispensing with the Indian classics, inter¬ 
woven as thev are throughout with error, in the instruction of native youth, it requires not 
a single additional sentence to vindicate its conduct in substituting m their place the wide 
° Tange 
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_ of the English classics, in all their purity of sentiment and plenitude of discovery in Appendix 14 . 
every department of literary and scientific research. ’ -— 

li t. Having now concluded, for weighty reasons, that the Government acted wisely in 
supplanting Oriental literature in its native institutions by the improved literature and science 
of Great Britain, it remains for us to inquire whether it decided with equal wisdom in ordain¬ 
ing the English language to he employed as the medium of its communication. 

There was a three-fold choice :—1st The vernacular dialects of India, which differ from 
each other as much, and many of them a great deal more, than French, Italian, Spanish 
and Portuguese from each other. 2d. The learned languages of India, Sanskrit and Arabic. 

Td. The English language. 

The first of these, or the vernacular dialects, have been declared to be inadequate, even 
by the Orientalists themselves. One of the greatest Sanskrit scholars of the age lias 
declared that they are “utterly incapable of representing European ideas; they have no 
words wherewith to express them.’’ 

By common consent, then, the choice lay between Sanskrit and Arabic on the one hand, 
and English on the other. But, What!—it has been asked—‘What! hesitate for a moment 
between indigenous languages and a foreign tongue, received as media for the importation 
of knowledge ?—The question seems plausible, but extremely fallacious. //’Arabic and 
Sanskrit wefts living-spoken languages throughout India, we confess there might be room for 
hesitation. But this is not the case. lliese are no more living spoken languages in Iifdia, 
than Greek and Latin are in our day in Great Britain. They are, in the strictest sense of 
the term, dead languages, and as such, quite as much unknown to the vast majority of the 
people of India as any foreign tongue that can be named. The subject is thus placed in a 
totally different light from that in which jealous Orientalists usually present it. This only 
accurate view of it proves to us that the choice lay, not between two livirig spoken languages 
ar,d a foreign tongue, but between two dead languages and a foreign tongue; that is, the 
choice actually lay between two unknown Eastern languages, and an unknown Western 
language. The time arid labour demanded of a native of India, whose vernacular tongue 
is the spoken dialect of his province, for mastering the former, will be equal to, if uot 
greater, than the time and labour required for the latter. In the case of Sanskrit, both tiftie 
and labour will be prodigiously greater; for this we have the highest possible authority, even 
that of the accomplished scholar, the late Rajah Rammohun Roy #“ The Sanskrit lan- 
guage,” said he, in a memorial to Government, “ is so difficult that almost a lifetime is neces¬ 
sary for its acquisition;’ whereas almost a tithe of an ordinary lifetime is in general sufficient 
to enable an intelligent native youth to master the English. 

But even supposing the time and labour, in both cases, were the same, we should have 
still to ask, Which of the two, when acquired, would answer the destined purpose best? 

That is, which of the two would form the most valuable instrument for the impartatiqn of 
European knowledge ? Here, at least, we need not pause' for a reply. Let the native youth 
spend his time and labour in surmounting- the difficulties of Sanskrit, and what European 
knowledge will it convey to him? only a few scraps and fragments; which appear dreopino- 
like sickly exotics in a foreign soil. Let him expend a fraction of the same toil in acquiring 
"Englrsh, and is he not at once presented with the key of all knowledge, all the really useful 
knowledge, which the world contains? 

Who, then, will hesitate in affirming that, in the meantime , the Government has acted 
wisely in appointing the English language as the medium of communicating English litera¬ 
ture and science to the select youth of India ? Ancl wlio will venture to say that the wisdom 
of the Act would be diminished if it guaranteed the continuance of English as the medium 
Until the living spoken dialects of India became ripened, bv the copious infusion of expres¬ 
sive terms, for the formation of a new arid improved natural literature ? 

PART III. 

What we proposed to consider, in the third p lace, was the effect likely, to be produced on 
the national mind of India by the late Governor-general’s English Education Act. 

Most heartily do we concur in the soundness of a remark recently put forth in a contem¬ 
porary journal, that, “ to extend a smattering of English throughout India, is to do little 
good; that a command of the English language, sufficient for the ordinary purposes of life 
(such as copying letters and keeping accounts), is quite compatible with gross ignorance 
and inveterate superstition.” So palpable a truism seemed scarcely to merit so grave an 
announcement. Things, not words, knowledge, not mere speech, must, beyond all doubt, 
be taught, m order to ensure a decided change in the notions and feelings of any people; 
and that in India, as in England and Scotland, there will be a great deal of superficial 
English acquirements diffused through the mass that can do little real good, is what any 
enlightened observer of man and manners must be prepared to expect ; but it is a gross 
misrepresentation of the designs of Government to insinuate that its object is to reduce 
l.nglish instruction to “ a thin unsubstantial , vapour, by spreading it over the largest pos- 
sib e surface. No; the object of Government is everywhere to encourage the pursuit of it, 
am , in great central stations, to “ condense it in a soiid permanent form, in bodies favour¬ 
ably circumstanced for its preservation, like the .Hindu College of Calcutta,” i. e., to impart 
an English education of a high description.” 

« ft r :l ? d °"ly re^rnit question, therefore, is, What will be the effect of a 

nigh English education,’ similar to, or even move advanced than, that which is commu¬ 
nicated m the Hindu College of Calcutta? 

(20. App.) 3 f 3 One 
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Onp .rrand effect,' wherever suth an education is imparted, will be the demolition of the 1 
superstitions and idolatries of India. For proofs of this position we appeal to theory and 

t0 ThMheory is this: in India all the systems of knowledge are regarded as sacred, being 
contained in books which are accounted of divine authority. All of these are thickly inter¬ 
spersed with glaring errors; consequently, it is impossible for young men to complete a 
course of “ high English education ” without discovering that the truths of our history, 
chronology and science, generally come into constant, and fatal collision with the opposing 
errors in their own systems. The sacred books, or Shatters, being thus shown to abound 
with demonstrable errors, become at once shipped of their divine authority ; and this once 
accomplished, the superstitions and idolatries which are upheld, solely on the credit of these 

books, must sink into annihilation. . , 

For facts to substantiate the truth of this theory, yve might with confidence appeal 10 the 
results already achieved by the General Assembly s Missionary I nstitution in Calcutta. But, 
for ihe sake of the Orientalists, we prefer appealing to the effects produced by the Govern¬ 
ment Hindu College there; and to make the appeal the more forcible, we shall adduce the 
unsuspicious written testimony,,oJ‘the natives themselves. ■■ . . 

In reference to a Hindu youth, about the time that he was a candidate for Christian 
baptism, his father thus wrote in one of the native newspapers: “ I sent nW son to the 
Hindu College to study English, and when he had risen to the fourth class, I thought he 
had made some progress in English knowledge; I therefore forbade his going to the college, 
for 1 haw, heard that the students in. the higher classes of the college become JSastiks (t. * 

infidels, or unbelievers in Hinduism). , , 

The Reformer, an English newspaper, conducted by a native editor, and the organ of a 
lame and influential body of educated Hindus, contrasting the fruits of ordinary ^missionary 
exertion with those realized by the Hindu College, thus proceeds: “ Has it ^the Hindu 
College) not been the fountain of a new race of men amongst us ? From that institution, as 
from the rock from whence the mighty Ganges takes its rise., a nation is flowing m upoir this 
desert country, to replenish its withered fields with die living waters of knowledge. Have 
all the efforts of the missionaries given a tithe of that shock to the superstitions of the people 
which has been given by the Hindu College? This at once shows that the means they pui sue 
to overturn the anoint reign of idolatry is not calculated to ensure success, anti ought to be 
abandoned for another which promises better success,” , . 

Without being at all pledged to the accuracy of this comparative estimate, we hold such 
genuine native testimonies to be conclusive as to the operative power of a ‘ high English 

education ” in overturning the superstitious and idolatries of India. . . 

Now if there be anv truth in the axiom, that “ like causes will, m similhr circumstances, 
produce like effects,” are we not constrained to admit that institutions similar to the Hindu 
College of Calcutta, planted in other central stations, will in time produce identical results . 
Well, this is what the Government Committee, in virtue of Lord VV. Bentuick s _Act, is comr 
missioned to undertake. Already has the Committee a disposable sum of more than lo,OOOf. 
annually, and, ere long, their annual supply will amount to little short of 30,0004. And there 
is we have been credibly informed, a strong disposition on the part of the Home Government 
greatly to increase this sum. Even since the passing of Lord W. Bentmek s Act, four new 
institutions have been organized in large towns along the Ganges, after the model of the 
Calcutta College; and every year freslnadditions will be made to the numbet . 

' What then/will be th ^ultimate effelt of these yearly augmenting educationary forces . 
We sav ’ultimate, with emphasis, because we are no visionaries; we do not expect miracles^ 
we do not anticipate sudden and instantaneous changes : but we do not look forward .mfa 
confidence to a great ultimate revolution . We do regard Lord W, Bentmek s_ Act dh laying 
the foundation of a train of causes which may for a while operate so insensibly as to pass 
unnoticed by careless or casual observers, but not the less surely as concerns the great and 
momentous issue: like the laws which silently, but with resistless power, regulate the move¬ 
ment.:? of the material universe, these educationary operations, which are of the nature and 
force of moral laws, will proceed onwards till they terminate in effecting a universal change 
in the national mind of India. The sluices of a superior and quickening knowledge have 
already been thrown open, and who shall dare to shut them up ? I he streams of enlivening 
information have begun to flow in upon the dry and parched land, and who will venture to 
arrest their progress ? As well' might we ask with the poet: 

“ Shall burning iEtna, if a sage requires, 

Forget her thunders, and recall her fires? 

When.the loose mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation cease, while you go by?” 

But highly as we approve of Lord W. Bentinck’s enactment, so for as it goes, we must , 
ere we conclude, ib justice to our own views, and to the highest and noblest cause on earth, 
take the liberty of stfbngly expressing our qlwn honest conviction that if doer, not go Jar 
enough. Truth is better than error in any department of knowledge, the humblest as well as 
the most exalted : hence it is that we idnrire the moral intrepidity of the man who decreed 
that, in the Government institutions of India, true literature and true science sboidd hence^ 
forth be substituted in place of false literature, false stance, and false religion Eri . vh k 
we. rejoice that true literature ante science is to be substituted in place of what is demon¬ 
strably false, we cannot but lament that no provision whatever has neea made foi snbrti- 
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' ttttiog the only true religicm—Gliristianity—in place of the false religion which our literature v 

and aewtiee will inevitably demolish. * * 

We are aware that plausible views of political expediency, and certain admitted peculiari¬ 
ties in oar position in India, seem to forbid the interference "of Government in directly com¬ 
municating a knowledge of Christianity to its native subjects. Into such views we could 
never enter. Our firm belief has always been, that if there were the will, means might be 
devised that would obviate all reasonable objections ; but be this as it may, we cannot help 
regard ing the absence of all provision for the inculcation of Christian truth as a e-rand- omis¬ 
sion—a capital deficiency. If man had been destined merely to “ strut his little hour ” on 
the stage of time, and then drop into a state of non-existence, it would be enough to provide 
for the interests of time; but the case is widely different, when reason and revelation con¬ 
strain us to view him as destined to be an inhabitant of eternity—an inheritor of never-ending 
bliss or never-ending woe. Surely, in this view of man’s destiny, it is, in the scale of divine* 
magnitude, but a pitiable and anomalous philanthropy after all, that can expend all its 
energy in bedecking and garnishing him to play his part well on the stage of time; and 
then cast him adrift, desolate and forlorn, without shelter and without refuge, on the shore- 
less ocean of eternity. ‘ " ’ 

But we are persuaded that even time can never he rightly provided for by any measure 
that shuts eternity wholly out of view. So inseparably and unchangeably connected in 
the wise ordination of Providence, are the best interests of time and the best interests’ of 
eternity, that one of the surest ways of providing aright for the former, is to provide tho¬ 
roughly and well for the latter. Our maxim, accordingly, has been, is now, and ever will 
be this -. — Wherever, whenever, and by whomsoever, Christianity is sacrificed on the altar of 
worldly expediency, there and then must the supreme good of man lie bleeding at its base. 

But,because a Christian Government has chosen to neglect its duty towards the reluuon 
which it is sacredly bound to uphold, is that any reason why the churches of Britain should 
neglect their duty too ? Let us be aroused, then, from our lethargy, and strive to accomplish 
our part. If we are wise in time, we may convert the Act of the "Indian Government into an 
ally and a friend. The extensive erection of a machinery for the destruction of ancient 
superstition we may regard as opening up new facilities, in the good providence of God for 
the spread of the everlasting Gospel; as serving the part of a humble pioneer in clearing 
away a huge mass of rubbish that would otherwise have tended to impede the free dissemi¬ 
nation of divine truth. Wherever a Government seminary is founded, which shall have the 
effect of battering down idolatry and superstition, there let us be prepared to plant a Christian 
institution that shall, through the blessing of Heaven, be the instrument of rearing the 
beauteous superstructure of Christianity on the ruins of both. 
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incorporate them, after clue and sufficient inquiry, 
and also that the managers of such establishments be publicly invited to 
that description periodically to the Council of Education. 

The returns, when received, will be printed and circulated to the heads of a 
offices both in and out of Calcutta, with instructions to omit no opportunity o 
and advancing the candidates thus presented to their notice ; and in filling up 
lion, of whatever grade, in their gift, to show them an invariable preference over others 
possessed of superior qualifications. The appointment of all such candidates to situati 
under the Government will be immediately communicated by the appointing officer to the 
'Council of Education, and will by them be brought to the notice ol Government and the 
public in their annual reports. It will be the duty of controlling officers, with whom rests 
the confirmation of appointments made by their subordinates, to see that a sufficient expla¬ 
nation is/ afforded in every ease in which the selection may not have fallen upon an educated 
candidate whose name is borne on the printed returns. 

With a view still further to promote and encourage the diffusion of knowledge among the 
humbler classes of the people, the Governor-general is also pleased to direct that even in the 
selection of persons to fill the lowest offices under the Government, respect be had to the 
relative acquirements of the candidates, and that in every instance a man who can read and 
write be preferred to one who cannot. 
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(Referred to in the Evidence of theJ|py. Alexander Duff, Quest. 6187, page 72.) 

» r 

pendis G. STATEMENT of the Progress and Success of the General Assembly’s (now, 

Free Church) Institution at Calcutta. 


Introductory Explanation of the Papers; with a few additional 

Statements. 


I have already referred, in a general way, to the origin and objects of the institution.. In 
order to complete the account, i may now be permitted, very briefly, to refer to its onward 

progress and success. # ; 

Up to the year 1840, the institution was merely of a primary or preparatory enameled 
But early in that year, the highest classes had advanced so far that they were constitutor* 
into a higher or collegiate department. Commencing originally with five pupils, the number, 
amid sundry vicissitudes, went on steadily increasing, till, at the beginning of 1841, it 
amounted to between eight and nine hundred —of different castes—including a large pro¬ 
portion of tire Brahmanical, or very highest, and of different ages, from six to twenty. In 
thus attracting a greater number of native youths than any other seminary m Calcutta, 
and in communicating to them a sound general and religious knowledge, it was acknow¬ 
ledged, on all hands, to have been pre-eminently successful. At the beginning of iS4l r 
a public examination was held of all the pupils in the school and college departments. Re¬ 
membering that all of these had originally started from a state of^ total, oi all but .total** 
i<£norancert.he progress made, or the hind and amount of solid and useful knowledge acouired, 
within so short a period, will best appear from the programme of that examination, he 
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presented (marked A.) The great proficiency of the pupils, or the superior mastery they 
had acquired of all the branches taught, had been repeatedly attested, in the strongest 
terms, by successive visitors of every rank and condition in life, from the Governor-general 
of India (Lord Auckland) downwards. Their appearance at the public examination, already 
referred to (beginning of 1841), tended thoroughly to substantiate all that had been reported 
of them; and was greatly eulogized by all the leading metropolitan journals—European as 
well as native—of every shade of political and religious opinion. From these a few quota¬ 
tions are herewith furnished (in the Paper B.) To others, not present, another criterion 
may still be supplied, which amounts to a species of visible exhibition. The highest prize 
awarded to the best general scholar in the institution was determined in the following way :— 
From the multiplicity of subjects which, for years, had occupied the attention of the higher 
classes, a selection was made. On each of these a series of questions, greater or less, was 
framed and committed to writing. A portion of the first week of January (1841) having' 
been fixed on for the trial, the competitors were, on successive days, shut up for seveva 
hours in the lecture-room of the institution. There, the questions on the subjects for each 
day were, for the first time, read out in their hearing, and by them distinctly copied. Un¬ 
provided by any apparatus whatsover, except pen, ink and blank paper, they were required, 
within a limited and specified period , to write down, extemporaneously, as many answers as 
they could. On one or more of the subjects proposed, the answers of most of the candidates 
were not only highly creditable, but admirable- Those, however, given in by Mahendrn 
Lai Basak were, on "a full average comparison of the whole, adjudged to be the best. These, 
accordingly, are herewith adduced (Paper C.), precisely as they came from the young man 
himself, without the slightest alteration , either in the style or substance ; without so muck even 
as a single grammatical correction . Answ ers to so many questions on such a diversity of sub¬ 
jects, and written out so hurriedly in a foreign tongue, without the aid of grammar or dic¬ 
tionary, or the advantage of subsequent amendment from the suggestion of others, must, it 
is obvious, subject the young native author to the severest imaginable test. There is scarcely 
any of the answers which the writer might not have given in a more complete and compre¬ 
hensive form had there been fewer questions proposed within the limited time; or, without 
abridging the number of' questions, had the time been extended to double the length fixed 
on. Still, such as they are, they are furnished, along with an extract from the successful 
competitor’s essay, as the fairest possible specimen of the nature of the studies in the 
institution, and as affording the most satisfactory evidence of the proficiency attained 
by the more advanced classes in these studies, at so early a period of its existence. From 
its walls numbers had even then ( 1841 ) gone forth, who, from their cultured intellects and 
improved tone of moral feeling, could not fail to constitute so many nuclei of influence and 
coming change in those various spheres of life which their superior education so well fitted 
them to occupy. But, perhaps, as the author of a recent article in the “ Calcutta Review” 
has justly remarked, “ Perhaps the most telling characteristic of the institution, apart from 
its more direct objects of conversion, and the preparation of a thoroughly educated native 
ministry, was its success in training teachers who had drunk in the spirit of the system. 
Demands for such multiplied from all quarters. They were applied for as private tutors to 
native princes; as teachers for other schools, and for Government institutions* Nay, iu 
more than one instance, gentlemen in the civil service took them, while still conforming hea¬ 
thens, into their families to teach their Christian children. At the time when Lord William 
Bentinck’* celebrated Minute appeared, it. was to a teacher from the General Assembly’s In¬ 
stitution that the Government committed that cruci$~~~itB first Mofussil school. 
And, from a normal school, to be gathered chiefly from the General Assembly’s Institution, 
and to be entrusted to the General Assembly’s Missionaries, Mr. (now Sir Charles) Treve¬ 
lyan proposed to supply teachers for the new Anglo-vernacular schools, which the Govern¬ 
ment were about to establish. It won the praise of Lord W illiam Bentinck,* and was visited 
by Lord Auckland and his sisters ; but it owed nothing to their patronage or favour. It had 
’won its way long beiore to that public estimation which attracted their notice, in spite of 
its openly-avowed prosely tizing character; and at the period when Mr. Kerr’s book opens 
(ihe period already referred to that, previous to 1841), the place which it occupied in the 
field of native education was indisputably the first.” So much for the reviewer’s testimony. 
As to the success of the institution, in changing the hearts of the pupils, we have always 
spoken and written with becoming diffidence and reserve. Not a few, from time to time, 
manifested the deepest anxiety and earnestness on the subject of salvation. Of' these, some 
again relapsed into sluggish indifference. One thing is certain, that hundreds obtained, 
at least, fur more head faith and head knowledge than many that are eminently pious in this 
land. We cannot give the heart belief and saving impression. This is the peculiar and 
inalienable prerogative of the Omnipotent Spirit of all grade, who alone can take of the 
things of Christ, and savingly show them to penitent sinners. It is simply our part to per¬ 
severe in the use of appointed means—-to plant and to water—ever looking up to God our 
heavenly Father for the blessed increase. Suppose, then, we had not been favoured with a 
single case of real conversion, we should still be satisfied that, in communicating the know¬ 
ledge of salvation to hundreds, we were walking in the prescribed path of duty. It would 
be also a satisfaction to think that hundreds, and even thousands, had greatly improved in 
their general character and temporal circumstances through our labours. But, though we 

have 


* In his reply to an address from the united body of Missionaries, on his leaving India, be recommended 
the institution to them as a model for their imitation, declaring that - ft had already, even then, produced 
unparalleled results/' , 
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have not to report of numbers, we were not left wholly with the fruit of apparently real con¬ 
version to God. In immediate connexion with our mission and institution, even at that 
early period, individuals were led openly to renounce their idols openly to embrace the 
Lord Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour—and that, too, under circumstances so appalling 
to flesh and blood as triumphantly to vindicate their sincerity. Of these, some were con¬ 
fined, chained and cruelly beaten; they were c6mpelled to relinquish father and mother, 
and all the endearments of home; they gladly submitted to the alternative of being prepared 
to undergo the loss of all things, and death itself, rather than abandon the cause and cross 

of Christ. , , ', 

It now only remains for me to add, that since the year 1841, the number of converts has 
increased to nearly 40. Of these, two, who were on the eve of being oidained to the Chris- 
tiau ministry, were suddenly removed by death—one of them the author ot the answers to the 
prize questions already furnished. Other three have been licensed or formally set apart as 
preachers of the Gospel, by the Free Church Presbytery of Calcutta ; having satisfactorily 
passed through probationary trials, similar to those undergone by students m Scotland, after 
bavincr completed their theological course at the university. Ihese have laboured with 
astonishing zeal and success, alike in teaching the young, and in preaching the Gospel to 
willing .thousands of their countrymen throughout many districts of Bengal, hive or six 
more have been set aside as educated catechists, with an ulterior, and not very remote, view 
to the Christian ministry. Others are devotedly engaged in the business of Christian tuition 
in our mission schools. Of the four medical students who came to this country, and so 
greatly distinguished themselves, two were alumni of the tree Church Institution the one 
baptized before he left that institution, and the other in London. Chummuu Lai, the 
Honourable Company’s Sub-assistant Surgeon at Delhi, recently baptized, was, for about 
five years, a pupil in the Free Church Institution, where he first became acquainted with the 
truths of Christianity. The remainder of the converts are variously employed in Govern¬ 
ment and other offices, &c, &e. 

Since 1841, the aggregate number of the pupils in the Central Institution, Calcutta, lias, 
in the main, beeu steadily increasing, as the following table will show: 

In 1842, the average attendance for the year was 



III 1843 
In 1844 - 

In 1846 - 

In 1846 - 

In 1847 - 

In 1848 


- ditto - 

- ditto - 

- ditto - 

- ditto - 

- ditto - 

- ditto - 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto ■ 

ditto 

ditto 


In 1849, register missing. 

In 1850, average attendance 
In 185^1, register missing. 

In 1852, average attendance 


828 
924 
1,257 
1,049 
1,044 
1,168 
1,176 

1,280 

- 1,380 


Of this aggregate, an average of about one-tenth were students in the higher or collegiate 
department; and between a third and fourth part of the whole have been Brahmans. 

Since the year 1841 , the system of study in the Central Institution has been progressively 
consolidated and enlarged, while several vigorous branch schools have been already estab¬ 
lished But, instead of swelling the baHkOf what has already been furnished, by additional 
specimens of examination papers, &c., I shall merely supply a bare list of the text-books 
actually studied, and of some of the subjects on which elaborate prize essays have been 
annually written ( see Paper D.); with a single specimen of one of those prize essays (see 
Paper not because of any superior power or talent which it exhibits (for m this respect 
many others might bear away the palm), but because of the singularity of the subject, and 
the originality of much of the information which it contains. 


(A.) 

Programme of the Tenth Ax no ax Examination of the Pupils attending the General 
Assemby’s—now, Free Church-Institution, 1841. 

On account of the advanced studies ot the higher classes, the institution, in the month ot May 
last, was divided into two great departments; the one preparatory, the other collegiate. The 
studies in the latter department.are so arranged as to occupy in regular succession a period 
of at least four years. Agreeably to this arrangement, the first year’s class in the college 
department is the lowest. 

During the past year, care has, as usual, been taken to correct the class registers monthly, 
so as to exhibit, as nearly as possible, the number of honii Jide pupils, ihe number of 
names at present in the registers, after all have been struck out for whose absence a satis¬ 
factory reason has not been assigned, is, in the , school department, 821, and m the college 
department, 49. From sickness and other causes of fluctuation, the number m actual daily 
attendance will always be about a fifth less than that exhibited by the registers. 
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First Year’s Glass.— 22 Students. 
Branches of Study. 


Bible, first four books of Moses, four Gospels and Acts. 

Hornes Manual of the Evidences of Christianity, whole. 

Poetical Instructor, 224 pp. History of England, whole. 

Political Economy (Clift’s), 102 pp. English Composition. 

Arithmetic. ^ Algebra, Simple Equations. 

Geometry, first six books of Euclid. Plane Trigonometry, 
l.ardner’s Pneumatics. 

Bengali, Hitqpadesh, 40 pp., and Madhab Chandra’s Grammar, 16 pp. 
Hindustani and Persian, Sawiil o Jawab and Panda Naina. 


Second Year’s Class.— 11 Students. 
Branches df Study. 


Bible, nearly the whole. Horae’s Manual of the Evidences of Christianity, the whole. 
Jewish Calendar, &c. Lectures on Christian Doctrines, 31 lectures. 

History of Charles V., 332; pp. Cow per's Poems, first hook of the Task. 

Leechrnan’s Logic, the whole. English Composition. 

Geometry, Heights and Distances, Mensuration of Surfaces, Land Surveying, Mensuration 
of the Circle. ° 

Algebra, Arithmetical and Geometrical Progression, Binomial Theorem, Theory of Loga¬ 
rithms and Logarithmic Arithmetic. J a 

Mylne’s Astronomy, the whole. Practical Astronomy. Construction and use of the 
Sextant. " 

Brewster’s Optics. 

Bengali, Hitopadesh, 47 pp. Miidhab Chandra’s Grammar, 2S pp. 

Hindustani and Persian, Sawal o Jawab and Panda Nam a, 28 pp 
Bengali and English Versions. 


Third Year’s Class.— 8' Students. 
Branches of Study. 


Bible. Paley’s Evidences. Lectures on Theology. 

Clift's Political Economy, the whole. Milton’s Paradise Lost, four books. 

.Duncan’s Conic Sections, the whole. Solid Geometry, eleventh and twelfth books of 
aclid. 

Physical and Practical Astronomy, use of Instruments ; Text Books, Mylne and Herschel. 
Statics, including the Composition and Resolution of Forces, Mechanical Powers, See. 
Brewster’s Optics. 

Mental Philosophy, Dr. Brown’s, 1st vol. and part of 2d vol. 

Beng&li, Madhab Chandra’s Grammar, &c. 

Hindustani, four Gospels, Char Darvesh, and Hindustcini Reader. 


Fourth Year’s Class —8 Students. 
Branches of Study. 



- - Integral Calculus, first principles. 

Laplace’s Mechanique Celeste, first chap. 

Essays on different subjects. 
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PREPARATORY AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


First or Highest Class.—32 Scholars. 

Branches of Study . 

New Testament, two Gospels and part of the Acts. Horne's Manual of the Evidences, 

66 pp. 

History, Marshman's Brief Survey, first and second vote., the whole, 

-.--*-History of India, down to A. D. 1450, 174 pp. 

Goldsmith's History of England, to Charles I. 

Murray's English Grammar. Macculloch's Course of Reading, 167 pp. 

Arithmetic, Simple Interest. Algebra, Division of Fractions. - i 

Geometry, first and secongl books, and 20 props, of third book of Euclid. 

Bengali, Ilitopadesb, 74 pp. 


Second Class. —34 Scholars. 

j Branches of Study, i 

New Testament, Gospel by Matthew, part of Luke and of John. 

History, Brief Survey, whole of vol. first and 43 pp. vol. second. 

Sessional School Collection, whole. Murray's Grammar, whole. 

Arithmetic, Decimal Fractions. 

Geography, Keith's Use of the Globes. 

Geometry, all the first book of Euclid. 

Bengali, Hitopadesh, 47 pp. 

Third Class.— 36 Scholars. 

Branches of Study . 

History, Brief Survey, vol. first, 169 pp. Sessional School Collection, 180 pp. 
Macculloch's Grammar, 136 pp. Clift's Geography, the whole. 

Arithmetic, Single Rule of Three, Geometry, first book of Euclid, definitions and five props. 
Bengali, Ilitopadesh, 34 pp. Translation into English and Bengali. 

Fourth Class. —49 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

Fourth Instructor, 10 pp. Macculloch's Grammar, 164 pp. 

History of Bengal, the whole. Brief Survey, vol. first, 24 pp. 

Clift's Geography, the whole. Arithmetic, Compound Division. 

Bengali, Hitopadesh, 32 pp. 

Fifth Class.—50 Scholars. 

. „ * !, f 

Branches of Study . 

Third Instructor, the whole. History of Bengal, 121 pp. 

Macculloch’s Grammar, 162 pp. Clift's Geography, the whole. 

Arithmetic, Compound Multiplication. 

Bengali, Hitopadesh, 20 pp. 

Sixth Class. —74 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

Third Instructor, the whole. History of Bengal, 48 pp. 

Macculloch’s Grammar, 152 pp. Clift's Geography, 28 pp. 

Arithmetic, Reduction. English writing. 

Bengali, Hitopadesh, 15 pp. 

" f > ■' ■ ■ • l?' 
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Seventh Class.— 88 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

Third Instructor, 137 pp. History of Bengal, 16 pp. 

Macculloch’s Grammar, 68 pp. Clift's Geography, 14 pp. 

English writing. 

Beng&li, Chanakhya Slok, the whole. 

-R4m Mohan Riiy’s Grammar, 4 pp. 

Eighth Class. —71 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

Third Instructor, 60 pp. Macculloch's Grammar, 50 pp. (to the verb). 

English writing. Bengali, Chanakhya Slok, the whole. 

Ninth Class. —02 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

Third Instructor, 17 pp. Abridgment of Grammar, the whole. 

English writing. Bengali, Chanakhya Slok, 30 pp. 

Tenth Class.—77 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

Second Instructor, 24 pp. Abridgment of Grammar, 10 pp. (on to verb) English 
•writing. ” ‘ 

Bengali Spelling Book, the whole. Chanakhya Slok, 12 pp. 

Eleventh Class.—79 Scholars. 

, Branches of Study. 

Second Instructor 14 pp. Grammar, parts of speech. English and Bengali writing. 
Bengali Spelling Book, 40 pp. Chanakhya Slok, 6 pp. “ ° 

Twelfth Glass. — 71 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

First Instructor, nearly finished. English and Bengali writing. 

Thirteenth Class.— 50 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

■First Instructor, 8 pp. Bengali writing. 

Fourteenth Class.— 48 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

First Instructor, 3 pp. Bengali writing. 


Appendix 


(B.) 


The Eleventh Annual Examination of the General Assembly's Institution. 

imnilsVfS GcSt lg A 0f »\? U - bli r C e * hib ! tions of , this nature-the annual examination of the 
pupils of the General Assembly’s Institution—took place at the Town Hall yesterday (™d 

January). There were about 60 * ladies and gentlemen present to witness this' peiuliarlv 


peculiarly 

__ gratifying 

number i ° ° Ilt,re UUmber 1>reseut tkro ^ul the day would be double or treble the 
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gratifying sight; arid among them were a great number of clerical gentlemen of all deno- 

m s£Ttbe last examination, improved arrangements have been suggested and adopted in 
the institution. Owing to the advanced studies of the senior classes, the school has been 
divided into two departments, the preparatory and the collegiate, from a note appended to 
the programme, it appeared that “ the studies in the latter department are so arranged as to 
occupy in regular succession a period of at least four years an arrangement the very intro¬ 
duction of which among the native youths of the country must enhance still higher the intrinsic 

merit of this noble institution. , . ■ . . .. .. , . 

From the criterion afforded by the examination, and the list of the studies o the classes 
respectively exhibited in the programme, it was satisfactorily shown that the institution con¬ 
tinues to vindicate its pre-eminence in extended and sterling usefulness. The examination 
was particularly calculated to afford high satisfaction to every heart that glows with interest 
in the promotion of the rising generation of natives to moral and intellectual worth,- 
Hurkarn, 

We have watched the progress of the Assembly’s Institution for many years with the 
intenscst interest. It gave to Christian education a concentratedness and force which it had 
never possessed before in this country. We say this without in the slightest degree wishing 
either to detract from the excellent plans of the pioneers in the good work of Christian 
education, or of unduly exalting those who were directed in the providence of Cod .to adopt 
measures evidently in consonance with the divine arrangement, but with a view to give honour 
where it is due, Where God has himself manifestly bestowed it. Some missions have been 
distinguished for their labours in translations; others for composing and printing useful 
works* others in preaching; and it has been the lot of our Scottish brethren to be eminent 
in providing an educational institution every way worthy the cause they desire to propagate, 
arid well calculated, under the divine blessing, to attain and exert an important influence 
over the higher order of schools in which religion is not taught, aud over the more intelligent 
portion of the native community. Such being the case, we have watched with the deepest 
anxiety the progress of the Assembly’s Institution—not its progress jn itself so much, thong i 
this is of the deepest moment—and it has been steady and gratifying; the labourers have 
sustained their parts with unabated ardour and Zeal, converts have been afforded to stimulate 
them in their work, and conviction of the truth of our holy faith has been generally impressed 
on the majority if not all the matured youth connected with the institution, giving promise 
of a future and extensive harvest. This is cheering enough, but the external progress and 
mowing influence of the institution is still more invigorating. The number of the pupils 
continues to increase, and this notwithstanding the conversions which have happened, and 
the alarms which have been sounded in the very fortress of Hind# society. I he masculine 
efforts which bigoted Hindus, and the more polished Vedantists, have made to thin the 
ranks and diminish the influence of the institution—private influence and public prohibitions 
—maternal affection and parental authority—the influence of the press, and the prospect of 
highest patronage, have not been able to prevent a constant accession to the numbers of the 
pupils. This shows that there is a strong feeling of confidence in the conductors of this 
excellent seminary amongst the parents and guardians of the young men—confidence in their 
abilities, integrity and perseverance; for it is a fact well known to the native community, 
that the missionaries would, if they could, bring every pupil from the darkness of Hinduism 
to the light of the Gospel; but this impression is also identified with the idea now inseparable 
from missionary Christianity in the native mind, that no force, save the force of reason, arid 
no power, save that of the Spirit of God, will be employed in’ the conversion of souls. \\ e 
rejoice in this signal triumph of truth in so short a period, for who could gravely have pre¬ 
dicted that at the eleventh annual examination of the institution it should have gathered 800 
pupils—have had a most erudite and eloquent essay read on the highest of a 1 subjects by a 
convert—the most talented pupil in its college department—and that ft should have exerted 
an influence so potent even over the minds of adult Hindus as to lead them (despite all kmds 
of influence exerted to produce a contrary effect) to commit the religious training of their 
children to the hands of Christian missionaries ; but, so it is, and not only in connexion with 
this seminary, but every other similar institution in this and the sister Presidencies. We are 
especially gratified by the testimony of our native contemporary, the Lkasknr , to the useful¬ 
ness and the laudableness of missionary labour, and especially of Christian schools ; m fact, 
the testimony of all our contemporaries, whatever private views .they may cherish, to the 
disinterestedness, perseverance and successful efforts of missions in this department, is one 
' of those sions of the times which should be a source of encouragement to persevere m the 
good cause? through good and evil report, until success shall command that■ which i the enrnitv 
of the human heart will not at the onset of such labours admit can flow from the efforts or 
Christian missionaries.— Calcutta Christian Observer. 

It is a delightful fact connected with the history of this institution, that many of its pupils 
should have so drunk at the fountain of knowledge as to remain to matured life tn order that 
they may reap the reward of all their past toils in acquiring the highest branches of know¬ 
ledge, and the highest honours of the school. A department tor carrying on the higher 
branches of knowledge, called the College Department, has been instituted during the past 
year; but that which is most delightful in connexion with this institution is, that notwith¬ 
standing the bold and fearless advocacy by its founders and teachers of an un com promising 
Christian education, and of their intention, if prospered by God, to convert their pupils to 
the Christian faith, it should more than equal in numbers the patsala and college which has 
* Government 
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Government for its patron, and in which Christianity is systematically expelled, the Bible 
prohibited, inquiry on religion unsancfcioned, and God himself almost excluded ; and vet so 
it is, and so it ever will be, that a faithful straightforward determination to teach men the 
truth shall secure the confidence (even of those who are heedless of that truth themselves) 
in those who profess to be the preceptors of the rising race. Let our friends, and all simi¬ 
larly engaged, but pursue their honourable and faithful course, and the time will not be far 
distant when these seminaries, where God and our Lord Jesus are honoured, shall so secure 
"the confidence of the whole native population, that institutions in which men are afraid to 
teach any, even their own faith, shall be left as a monument of the folly of an age which 
thought that God would permit man to guide his creatures into the way of happiness without 
instructing them in the knowledge of Ilimself—-as he formerly left a nation still grovelling 
amid the twilight of a prostrate reason, who would have worshipped that reason instead of 
Himself, to become the prey of every guilty passion, unchecked even by the socialities of a 
nominal Christianity.— Advocate , 

The first fact of peculiar interest that presented itself on this occa'sibn was the numerical 
prosperity of the institution. After the class lists had beep expurgated by the exclusion 
of all absentees for whose absence a satisfactory reason had not been given, the number of 
pupils still stood so high as eight hundred and seventy; which shows an increase of 210 
above the strength of last year. Of this great body of pupils, a division has been made, 
which the progress of their education more than warrants. The institution now embraces 
in itself both a College and a Preparatory and Normal School ; in the former of which 
there are 49 pupils, and in the latter, 821. No one will dispute the claim to the appellation of 
a Collegiate Institution, of a Seminary, where Brown’s Philosophy, and Laplace’s M6cha~ 
nique Celeste are text-books in mental and physical science. 

Both the number and the attainments of the pupils have risen far too high to allow of 
anything like an adequate exhibition of the sti e of the institution in a popular exami¬ 
nation of a few hours. The perusal of the programme, which for the satisfaction of our 
readers we subjoin, will give a better idea of that than any report of the examination. The 
literal justification of the programme, by a detailed examination of the various classes in 
their several studies, seemed to have been abandoned in despair by the Examiners. Of the 
school department., the higher classes were thrown into one, and then questioned freely on 
any branch of their studies which was suggested at the moment. Much the same process 
was adopted by the collegians. They were led discursively through the mazes of Mental 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Practical Astronomy, and History, both Sacred and Profane; and 
in everything gave proof of the thorough-going instruction to which they have been accus¬ 
tomed. In mental philosophy, the exercise was rather an extemporaneous disputation than 
an examination; and much animation was thrown into it by the suggestions of Captain 
Richardson : it showed great power of thought. A prize essay, in the same department of 
study, by Mahendra Lali, the Christian convert, was partly read, and corresponded exactly 
with the intellectual character displayed by himself and his fellow-students m the argumen¬ 
tation of the day. This young man also carried off Mr. Macfarlan’s gold medal for the 
student of highest general proficiency ; for the assigning of which a searching examination 
by written questions and answers, without books or assistance of any kind, had been 
conducted For, we believe, six days, for about five hours each day ; by this ordeal he had 
acquired a place much above all the other competitors. He also obtained a silver medal for 
an essay respecting the Jews.— Friend of India. 

The annual examination of the General Assembly’s school was held on Friday last, and 
was attended by many respectable English gentlemen arid natives. 

The examiners and spectators were much pleased with the answers given to the several 
questions put to the scholars. The missionaries are worthy of boundless praise for the 
money they spend, and the labours they undertake for the benefit of all persons ; Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Duff especially, by the gift of knowledge, enlightens the eyes of many of the natives 
of this country; therefore the gratitude which the people of this country owe him is beyond 
measure inexpressible. 

Some may say that the missionaries impart knowledge with the view of bringing people 
under their influence; that is, their desire is to cause the professors of other religions to 
become Christians; on this account, through the medium of an English education, they 
endeavour to engage the affections of their pupils in the worship of Christ. We also confess 
that it is indeed their great aim to bring* people to embrace the religion of Christ, but the 
missionaries ought not to be reproached on .this account, because all sects endeavour to 
convert others to their own religion. This practice it is well known exists even among Hindu 
sects, such as the Shaktos and the Baisnobs, and others. The Hindus indeed do not expend 
either money or labour to spread their religion, but the missionaries do this to the utmost of 
their ability, and are therefore worthy of the greater praise. Those whose children are 
educated in Mr. Duff’s school, ought to think upon the many benefits which that kind- 
hearted and excellent gentleman has conferred upon them; the parents are not put to the 
expense of a single pice for the education of their children ; that gentleman has gone about 
begging money in various countries, and expends it infilling* the treasury of these children’s 
minds with the riches of knowledge. Now these riches may be employed by bis pupils in 
the support of their families without being exhausted, and with care and reflection they may 
pass their days in comfort. The parents of these scholars brought them into this world 
indeed, but Mr. Duff, by giving them the eyes of knowledge, has imparted to them the 
riches by which they can pass their time in comfort with their families, and having respect¬ 
fully invited them, he has delighted them by the impartation of inexhaustible riches. Where 
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can they find such a benevolent friend as Mr. Duff? Therefore the fathers and grandfathers 
of these children ought to call upon that gentleman, and by some mark of respect express 
their great gratitude.— Translated from the Bhaskar for the Calcutta Christian Observer . 


m 

QUESTIONS and ANSWERS, &c. By Maiiendka Lal Babajc. 


SCRIPTURE THEOLOGY. 

1 Question. —What period of the world’s history is embraced by the Christian Scriptures?' 

Answer. —The period of the world’s history embraced by the Christian Scriptures extends 

from the creation to the end of the world, as that history, in so far as it is touched upon, is 
either narrated or prophesied in the Holy Scriptures. 

2 Q. With the histories of what chief empires of the world is the Bible connected ? and 
what advantage arises to us from such connexion ? 

A .—The chief empires of the world with whose histories the Bible is connected, are 
Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Media, Persia and Syria ; and the histories of all kingdoms and 
countries round about Judea are more or less connected with the Bible history. The advan¬ 
tage that accrues to us from this connexion is more or less evidence in proof of the 
authenticity of the Bible.—(And if prophecy be included, evidence arises for the divine origin 
of the Bible from the fulfilment of prophecies regarding Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Idumea, 
Tyre, &c.) 

3 Q .—What were the peculiar characteristics of the Patriarchal Dispensation ?— and 
who were the chief characters under it? 

A .—Some peculiar characteristics in the patriarchal dispensation were, that God himself 
from time to .time made to the patriarchs a few simple revelations concerning Himself His will, 
and His purposes,—which revelations descended orally through the line of the patriarchs. 
The chief characters under the patriarchal dispensation were Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob and Joseph. 

4 Q. —What was the translation of Enoch calculated to teach his cotemporaries? 

A .—The translation of Enoch was calculated to teach his cotemporaries that there is a 
next world, and perhaps the resurrection of the body, and that God delights in righteousness. 

5 Q.—What was the grand characteristic of Abraham as a saint, and how was it illus¬ 
trated ? 

A .—The grand characteristic of Abraham as a saint was faith ; and it was illustrated 
thus :—he believed the promise of God, that He will give him a son when his wife was barren, 
and both he and she were old. And it was also illustrated when Abraham was about to offer 
up his son of promise—(of whom it bad been said by God that multitudes would come forth 
from this son, and inherit the land of Canaan)—a burnt-offering to the Lord. 

0 Q.—What was the immediate office, and what was the ultimate end of the Jewish 
Priesthood ? 

A .—-The hereditary priesthood of the Jews was given by God to the Levites to preside 
over the spiritual economy of the people. It was to last as long as the Mosaic dispensation 
lasted ; and it prefigured, especially in the case of the high priest, the priesthood of our great 
High Priest, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

7 Q .—Wherein did the Jewish sacrifice of atonement differ from the sacrifices of the 
heathen? 

A .—The Jewish sacrifices were types of the great Sacrifice that was* afterwards to be 
offered up. They were deemed of themselves to be insufficient to take away sin, but. pointed 
out the coining Saviour. The heathen sacrifices had nought of this meaning ; but were' 
thought of themselves sufficient to take away sin. 

8 Q. —What makes the sacrifice of Christ sufficient for the redemption of sinners? 

A .—Since Christ was God, and therefore independent, his sacrifice was acceptable unto 
the Father; and his sacrifice, being the sacrifice of God, became infinite in value , and 
therefore sufficient for the redemption of sinners. Christ himself was wholly without sin,, 
and therefore no sacrifice became necessary for his own sin. 

9 Q. —How may it be said that faith saves a sinner ? 

A . —Faith is the instrument whereby the benefits of salvation purchased by Christ and 
freely offered in the covenant of grace are received by the sinner. It is the divinely-appointed 
instrument , not the cause , of man’s salvation. 

10 Q. —What, in few words, is the difference between Justification and Sanctification? 

A .—Justification is the taking away of the guilt of sin. Sanctification is the taking away 

of its/wtrer. / 

11 Q.—What is the connexion between Pardon and Heaven, and between Holiness and 
Heaven ? 

A. — Pardon of sin gives title to one to enter heaven, and holiness Jits and prepares hint 
for the state of heaven. 

12 Q.—What 
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12 Q.—What is repentance, in the fewest possible words? and what is its use, seeing 


that men are forgiven through an atonement? 


jA,—R epentance is sorrow for past sin, and a turning away from it in future life. Its use 
is to make a man morally able to accept of salvation here, and prepare him to enjoy in a 
heaven of holiness hereafter. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


1 Q. —What is prophecy ? 

A ,— Prophecy is the foretelling of some future event or events above all that can be 
foretold by the exercise of man's natural powers. 

2 Q.— A history of Christ from the prophecies ? 

A .—It was prophesied concerning Christ, that he should be the seed of the virgin; that 
he should be born in Bethlehem ; that the spirit of the Lord should rest upon him; that 
he should have the spirit of meekness, gentleness and righteousness; that he should open 
the eyes of the blind, cause the dumb to speak, and i!ie lame to leap as the hart; that be 
should suffer for the iniquity of the people ; that he should be led as a lamb before his 
shearers, and should not open his mouth: that he should be put to death on the cross for 
sinners; that he should be buried with the rich; that he should not suffer corruption r that 
he should be a king; and “ the Lord our Righteousness." In short, the character of Christ 
as a man, his character as a king, his office as the mediator, his miracles, his last sufferings 
and death, the nature of his person, and many other peculiarities in his life when upon tSe 
earth ; and, lastly, his kingdom, the nature of that kingdom, the extent of that kingdom 
were all subjects of prophecy. " 6 9 

3 Q — A succinct account of the argument for the genuineness and authenticity of the 

New Testament? J 

A . I he New Testament is genuine ; that is, written by the very persons whose names 
its several parts bear : because, I. There is no proof on the contrary. II. The genuine¬ 
ness is proved from the Hebrew phraseology in the Greek New Testament. III. From 
the testimonies of the Christians of the first three centuries, who were qualified to judge of 
the matter. IV. From the quotations of the New Testament in the works of writers "from 
the middle of the first century down to the present time V. From early translations still 
existing. (And if uncorrupted preservation he included)—VI. From the agreement of all 
manuscripts, all versions in all countries of the world. 

The New Testament is authentic; that is* it relates transactions that really happened: for 

the enemies ol the Gospel in the first centuries did not deny the facts of Gospel historv,_- 

neither the Jews nor the Gentiles; when they had the best opportunity to know whether 
these were real facts, and the interest to disprove, if false. (Celsus, a heathen philosopher, 
ascribed the miracles of Christ to magic; still he does not deny the reality of the 
miracles.) J 

Secondly. The writers of the Gospels were eye-witnesses of the facts they relate. 

Thirdly. They were no enthusiasts. 

Fourthly. They were men of verify; because,— 

(I.) There is internal evidence in their writings that they were so. 

(II.) They gave up their lives in attestation of these facts; suffering reproach, shame, 
ignominy, all earthly disadvantage. 

(III.) The heathen writers of the first centuries attested that these men were honest — 
as Lucian. 

4 Q.—The evidence for the resurrection of Christ? 

A.—There is abundant evidence that Christ really rose from the dead. The soldiers were 
watching at the sepulchre; and fear of life, and ihe call of duty, would not allow them 
to neglect watching. They were many, and therefore they could not all fall asleep. The 
disciples could not steal the body for this guard ; besides, the disciples were men full of 
fear. If the Jews kept the Body of Jesus, then, when the disciples preached that he was 
risen from the dead, they would have produced his body: therefore, really Christ rose 
from the dead. (If the history of Christ be authentic, then we may believe his resurrection, 
simply because the disciples said they saw Christ after his crucifixion, and ate and talked 
with hum.) 

5 Q.—State, and answer, Hume's objections to miracles? 

A.—Our experience of the veracity of human testimony, says Mr. Hume, is variable; 
but our experience of the uniformity of nature’s sequences is invariable; therefore, since 
a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature, which are invariable, no human testimony 
can make us believe the taking place of a miracle; for, says he, testimony may be false; 
the laws of nature cannot vary. This is a fallacious argument. It is a petitio principii. 
Jror, he ought to have proved that the laws ol nature have never varied- We say there has 
been variation when miracles took place; he says no; let him prove so. This he does not; 
he takes it lor granted. Again, we say, that the testimony of a sane honest man in reference 
to facts which he saw vs invariably true ; whereas lie would lead his readers to think that 
every kind of human testimony is variably true; may be true or not. iWin, we say God 
vs not bound never to produce an effect directly by his power, but by° the interference 
ol physical or instrumental causes, even when the spiritual necessities of his intellectual 
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creatures require that interference. Again,, if Revelation be necessary, and if Revelation 
be made, it can be made in no other way than by a miracle. Therefore, Hume’s objection 
has no weight. 

0 Q ,.—Answer the objection to the destruction of the Canaanites? 

A ,—The Canaanites were an idolatrous people, impious rebels ; wherefore, God might 
justly cut them off; and if in punishing them He made the Israelites the instruments, where 
is the injustice? # 

7 Q.—-The argument for the Bible from the character of Christ P 

4.—Never did a man live upon the earth as Christ. He was without sin. His life was 
holy, full of good works. Such a character, such a life never entered even the imagination 
of man. Such a man must therefore be what, he said concerning himself: “ l am come 
from God, and the words I speak, they are of the Father; ” wherefore this is truth. There¬ 
fore, Christianity is true. 

8 —-—from the character and'condition of his apostles ? 

4.—The apostles were poor unlearned tnen, and yet they have left behind them a philo¬ 
sophy better than all philosophy of men ; a code of morality purer far than all other codes 
existing in the world. How could this be, but for their divine inspiration ? Again, the apostles 
were subject to persecution, shame, death's; all manner of evil under the sun for the sake of 
delivering their testimony. Still they did deliver it even unto death, making their life one 
continued line of devotion, prayer, teaching, preaching and testifying unto all that Christ 
was the Son of God. How could this be but because these men were honest l The apostles 
preached what they believed themselves ; what they themselves acted upon. 

9 -- from the inward witness ? 

A .—There is much evidence in the voice of our mincls, speaking secretly that Christianity 
is divine. We are struck with the coincidence between the description of human nature 
in the Bible, and that nature as we experience ourselves. We are struck with the fitness 
of the Saviour offered in the Gospel. W efeel inwardly the need of salvation, the necessity 
of which the Bible takes for granted. We feel inwardly the necessity of regeneration; we 
read in the Bible of the Regenerator—the’Holy Spirit of God. And after we become 
Christians, however weak, only if sincere, we feel just as the Bible presupposes we shall 
feel. The truth of the Bible then is as easily felt as the truth of the existence of the food 
which we take. Then a man feels the po wer of the Gospel. Every day the Gospel becomes 
to him truer and truer, if absolute truth can ever become more true. This is evidence for 
the truth of the Bible in ourselvps. It is the strongest species of evidence to sincere 
Christians. No man can become such but he that is renewed by the Holy Ghost, and all 
this evidence is derived from His influence upon the spirit, of man; therefore, the Holy Spirit 
of God may emphatically be called the inward witness . 

10 Q .—-• frofn its effects on society where received and followed ? 

4*—If Christianity were universally followed, earth would become heaven. Look on the 
character of a true Christian; suppose all. men were true Christians; say whether or not, 
then, men would resemble angels ; whereas now they resemble devils. Look on the actual 
effects of Christianity as far as it is received, how good and happy are these effects ! Could 
then Christianity be the production of liars? of wicked men? No. It must have come 
from the God of truth, as it professes. 

11 Q .~~-Contrast Christianity and Hinduism ! 

A. —The learned theology of the Hindus acknowledges as its supreme God a qualityless 
being, non-moral, who is neither our Creator, nor Preserver, nor Governor. In fact, this 
theology is metaphysical nonsense . By this, man must leave the world, go into the jungles, 
and there render himself a passionless being as a stone. If universally followed, children 
would not be born ; the world would be destroyed. What ! shall we compare Christianity 
with this? Christianity raises man to his true honour,.to glory; refines his moral nature; 
and instead of cutting off* man’s passions, sanctifies and purifies them; in one word, turns 
an immoral, wicked,~ devilish world into a paradise, which contains a human species, 
enlightened, purified and sanctified, and living in universal and immortal love, and joy and 
happiness. Popular Hinduism is the mother of ignorance, superstition, vice, wickedness 
and misery. It is £ross idolatry. Neither this nor the other can be compared with 
Christianity. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 

1 Q.—Brief sketch of the history, so far as known to us, of the antediluvian world ? 

.4.—In the beginning God created the Heaven and Earth out of nothing. Then he 
created all vegetables and animals upon the earth, man bei.ng created last. Adam was the 
first man ; Eve the first woman, made out of Adam. Adam transgressed the commandment 
of God by eating the forbidden Fruit, through the instrumentality of Eve his wife, beguiled 
by Satan. Goti therefore cast them off* from the garden of Eden. Adam’s transgression 
brought death upon the world, and all our wo. Cain and Abel were the first sons of Adam 
and live. Cain was a bad man ; but Abel was a good jmaqu They both made offerings to 
God ; Cain offered fruits, and Abel a Iamb. Cain was rejected ; but Abel was accepted. 
Cain therefore slew Abel. God also on this account punished Cain even in this life. Cain’s 
descendants were great artists. Seth was another son of Adam and Eve. Enoch, one of 
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his descendants, was received up.to heaven, because be walked with God. The world 
became more and more wicked, and therefore God destroyed it with a flood, yet after long- 
forbearance. Noah, who preached righteousness to a wicked world, was saved, with all 
bis family, from the flood by an ark of his own making, which occupied him 120 years. 

2 Q.-— Give an account of the Argonautic expedition, distinguishing what is probably true' 
from what is dearly fabulous? 

A .—The Argonautic expedition was undertaken by Jason, a {Grecian chief, who sailed 
the Euxine and brought from Colchis the daughter of the king. This is probably the truth. 
There is also mixed with it much that is fabulous about the golden ram and fleece. 

3 Q.—Tie war of Troy—probable date—chief leaders on both sides? 

Ai —The war of Troy took place between the Greeks and Trojans. Its probable date 
is 1184 B. C. Chief leaders on the side of the Greeks were Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax; on 
the side of the Trojans, Hector,' Paris. 

4 Q.—What were the chief of the Grecian states, who were their law-givers, and what 
Were the chief distinctions in the characters of their people ? 

A. —Sparta, Athens, Thebes. Lycurgus was the law-giver of Sparta, Draco and Solon 
those of Athens, The Spartans were a race of hard, robust warriors, simple, not much 
civilized. The Athenians were a civilized, refined, and rather a luxurious people, and their 
chief strength consisted in their navy, as that of the Spartans in land forces. 

5 Q. —HeloIs—who? 

A.—The Helots were the slaves of the Spartans. They were conquered by the Spartans 
and reduced to slavery. 

6 Q .—Name the chief countries governed by Cyrus ? 

A. —Cyrus^ empire was all that vast territory between the Caspian Sea, Persian Gtiif, 
India, and the Mediterranean Sea. The chief countries were Media, Babylonia, Lydia 
and Syria. 

7 Q.— What mention is made of Cyrus in Scripture? 

A.—Cyrus let out the Jews from captivity from Babylon. 

8 Q.—What was the origin of the war between the Greeks and Persians ? 

A .—The Greeks colonized, into many parts of Asia Minor ; such as Ionia, Aiolia, Doris. 
Petty disputes happened between these colonies and the Persians, and they were carried to 
the mother country, Greece. 

9 Q .—Battle of Leuctra—between whom fought—date, result? 

A.—The battle of Leuctra was fought between Epaminondas, the Theban general, and 
the Spartans. Its date is about 870 B. C. The Thebans were victorious, and thus liberated 
themselves from the Spartan yoke, under which they had for some time groaned. 

10 Q.—Battle of the Granicus—do. ? 

A.—The battle at the River Granicus was fought between Alexander and the Persians. 
Its date is about 330 B. C. 

11 Q .—Short sketch of the career of Alexander ? 

A.—Alexander was the greatest military commander of antiquity. He was young when 
he entered Persia in arms. 11 is career was thus:—He crossed the Hellespont, fought at Gra- 
nicus, traversed Asia Minor, fought at Issus, traversed Syria, Palestine, went to Egypt, 
returned to the heart of Persia, fought at Arbella, went to Persepolis and burnt it; sat upon 
the throne of Darius, came near the Caspian Sea, fought for some time with the Scythians, 
came to Cab.ul, fought with Hindu princes, returned, on account of rain and the murmurs of 
his troops, moved down the Indus, passed through Gedrosia and other southern provinces of 
Persia, became very intemperate in the way, died of a fever at Babylon caused by that 
intemperance. He was everywhere victorious in this career. 

12 Q.—List of the Persian kinos from Cyrus to the extinction of the monarchy ? 

A.—Cyrus, Cambyses, Smerdis, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxevxes, Xerxes II., Darius IL, 
Artaxerxes II., Artaxerxes III., Darius Codomanus. 

13 Q.—How was the empire of Alexander divided at his death ? 

A.—The empire of Alexander on his death was divided itito four parts among his gene¬ 
rals. Ptolemy received Egypt; Seleucus, Western Asia; Antigonus received Asia Minor; 
Cassander, Macedon. 

14 Q ,—What led to the residence of many Jews in Egypt in the fourth century J3. C.; 
and what fact in reference to the transmission of the Old Testament Scriptures is connected 
with this ? 

A.—After the death of Alexander, the kings of Egypt and the Seleucidee were involved 
in disputes with each other. Judea was torn with these disputes. Jt successively fell into 
the hands of the kings of Egypt or the Seleucidse. One of the Ptolemies conquered the 
Jews when they rose up against him, carried them captive to Alexandria, and there the Old 
Testament was translated into the Greek language by seventy persons B. C. 280. 

ir> Q,—Name the kings of Rome, with the conjoint length of their reigns; and mention 
which of them was a Grecian by birth ? 

A,—There were seven kings of Rome: Romulus, Numa, Tullus llostillius, Ancus Martins, 
Tarquin, Tullus Servillius, Tarquin Superbus. Rome was built 752 B.C.; Tarquin was 
banished B. C. 509. The conjunct length of their reigns was 243 years. Tarquin the First 
was a Grecian by birth. 
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11 ) Q .—IIoratii and Curiatii—story of? . , .. . , 

A —In the'reign of Tullus Ilostilius a war happened between the ^ mai ) s ^ n( r, 
Sabines. On one occasion it was decreed that victory would be decided by the tight of 
champions. Three persons called Curiatii were selected on the side of the Sabines, three 
called Horatii on the side of the Romans. In this fight the Horatu were eventually 
victorious. 


It coih- 


Ih this 


17 Q.—Licinian Rogations,—what? ^ 3 u v 

A.—The Licinian Rogations were the laws of Licmus, a celebrated Roman. He said that 

none could become a senator who had not been a tribune, and had held other public offices 
in the state; that six military tribunes should be chosen annually, kc. 

18 O.—Second Punic war—cause—date of commencement and termination ! _ 

A .—The second Punic war arose out of the siege of Saguntum, in Spain, which siege was 
laid by Hannibal, the Carthaginian general. The people of Saguntum called the Romans 
for aid, and the Romans proudly ordered the Carthaginians to raise the sie 0 e. I he Cai- 
tha*rinians did not hear their word. This was the origin ot the second Punifi war. 
menced about B. C. 240, aud ended about B. C. 218. 

19 a—Battle ofCarmai,—between whom fought,—date,—result ? 

4.— Battle of Cannte was fought between Hannibal and the Romans, 13. C. -'-4. 

Hannibal was victorious, and almost became master of Italy. 

20 Q. -Destruction of Carthage—ishort account of? 

4.—In the third Punic war Carthage was besieged by the Romans; and the Caitha- 
o-inians being greatly distressed, sought for terms of peace, which were offered, indeed, by 
the Roman general, but were too severe for them, nay, rather insulting. 1 he Carthaginians, 
therefore, resolved to hold out to the last. They, however, notwithstanding the readiness 
with which all ranks of the people, nay, the women also, lent their aid to defend it, were 
unable to defend the city. In this plight, they set Carthage on fire, and consumed them¬ 
selves and all theirs in the flames. ^ 

21 a—What was the step by which Cmsar commenced the civil war? 

4.-—Before the civil war between C®sar and Pompey, Caesar was governor of Gaul, and 
Pompey was the first man in Rome. Some petty quarrels about receiving tribuneship, when 
out o? the capital, were, in truth, the cause of the civil war. But the first evident step m this 
war was Csesar’s crossing a river in the north of Italy at the head of an army, which, accord¬ 
ing to Roman laws, should not he crossed over under such circumstances without orders 

from the senate or chief men in Rome. •: 

22 O.—Name’the members of the first and second triumvirates ? ■ . 

_Cffisar, Pompey and Crassus were the members ot the first triumvirate. Octavius, 

Antony and Lepidus m the second. 

23 Q .—Give an account of Pompey’s last battle ? . „ 

A _This battle was fought at Pharsalia in Thessaly, between Caesar and 1 ompey. 

Cmsar’s troops were hardy warriors; Pompey’s beautiful youths. Caesar was victorious m 
this battle. ; r? : ; i t 

2 4 Q '—Battle of Actiuni,—date,—-leaders,—results ? 

4.—The battle of Actium was a naval engagement between Octavius and Antony. Its 
date is about B. C. 20. Octavius was victorious in this battle, and Antony fied to Egypt- 

25 Q. —Christ’s birth—how long after the building of Rome ? , 

4.—Rome was built B. C. 752- 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


1 Q .—Give a definition of Political Economy ? , . , 

4 —The grand object of Political Economy is wealth. It treats of the laws winch regu- 
■ late "the production and distribution of wealth; more especially the natural laws; but also, 
though not peculiarly, the social laws. 

2 Q .—Give a definition of wealth ? 

jji .—Anything that possesses value in exchange is wealth . 

3 Q —What is the origin of wealth? . ,, , 

A.—Labour, whether mental or bodily, whether directly by the hands, or indirectly by 

instruments, is the origin of wealth. 

4 Q —Give instances showing that mere fertility of soil does not ensure wealth ! 
lAsia Minor, Turkey in Europe, Syria and Palestine, some of the most ferule countries 

■ i , •. J _i mUWfnnfc cViAivl.io* that, were ter till tv of soil does 


A .—Asia ivimor, i urKey in juuiuuc, uyua ^ .—- - - 

in the world, contain poor'and miserable inhabitants, showing that mere fertility of soil does 

not ensure wealth. 

5 Q ,—What are the two branches of Political Economy ? , . , , - , 

4_Political Economy divides itself into two branches; the one treats of the laws w it 

regulate the production, the other of those which regulate the distribution of wealth. 

6 Q.—Enumerate the circumstances which increase the efficiency of Jabour ? 

4.-4. Knowledge. II. Division of labour. III. Exchange. IV. Accumulation of 
capital. V. Security of property. ? q __ Giye 
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.] Q- _ 9 ivii . SOme exam P les illustrating the influence of knowledge in furthering indi- 
vidual and national prosperity ? 3 45 

^1.—A common peasant of Great Britain is far more comfortable and happy than a prince 
among the poor and miserable races in the interior and east of Africa, illustrating in a dear 
manner the influence of knowledge in furthering individual prosperity. Again, the people of 
a spall and comparatively barren island of Great Britain are probably the richest, surely the 
most powerful nation upon the earth; while the people of Hindustan, a country fifteen times, 
oi probably more times, as large as the whole of Great Britain, are, compared to the British 
a pool and powerless race, illustrating clearly the influence of knowledge in furthering 
national prosperity. Contrast, also, the state of the United States now, mhabited by an 
enlightened nation, with the state of the same country when the poor and miserable Indian 
dwelt amidst its huge forests. 

8 is the dut 7 . of Hind, . ls with reference to the increase of knowledge ? 

ai* T t duty of the Hindus, with reference to the increase of knowledge” is evidently 
this, that they p&y for the education they receive; that they should make a general spirit in 
them to value education and pay for it. It is also the duty of educated Hindus to reduce 
tfmr knowledge to practice. 

® Q*~W - ar ^ the natural circumstances most favourable to the cultivation of knowledge ? 
A.~~Some of these circumstances are those connected with the localities of particular 
countries. A people dwelling near the sea, for example, would probably become acquainted 
with navigation for sooner, and better acquainted with it, than a people dwelling in an 
inland country. But the natural circumstances most favourable to the cultivation of\now- 
ledge are those connected with the increase of population ; which at once supplies the motives 
to improve the acts of life for increased sustenance, and the means to carry into full accomplish¬ 
ment these motives, in the exercise of more numerous and vigorous talents surely to be found 
among a more numerous people. 

10 Q. Give proofs of the beneficial effects of the division of labour ? 

A.—If labour were divided, the same quantity of work would be done far sooney, and 
clone in a far better manner, than if one person, even if it wore possible for one person to do 
it, did the same work, taking to himself as many number of times as there was number of 
peisons in the division of labour. For example, a greater quantity of work would be done, 
and done in a Jar better way, by 10 persons in six days, than if one person laboured for (50 
davs. 1 hese are some proofs of the beneficial effects of the division of labour. Division 
ot labour also leads to the invention of machinery ; facilitates exchange ; reduces the price 
of commodities; increases the amount of capital far sooner and infinitely more powerfully 
than if there were no such division. In fact, the beneficial effects of the division of labour- 
are incalculable. 

11 Q’—What are the original causes of division of labour? 

A .—The original causes of the division of labour are to be traced in the diversities of the 
menial endowments and bodily structure of natural inclinations, tastes which prevail amono* 
men. 1 * 

12 Q .~What circumstances limit the division of labour ? 

A .— The market limits the division of labour. 

13 Q .-—What circumstances facilitate and extend division of labour ? 

A . The increase of the market extends division of labour; or, which is the same thing, 
increase of population facilitates and extends division of labour. 

14 Q.—What is meant by territorial division of labour ? 

A.—By territorial division of labour we mean the division of labour in different territories, 
m making different kinds of articles for which those countries are respectively fitted. 

To Q Give instances showing the advantages of mutual intercourse between different 
countries ? 

A.—Thus, the mutual intercourse between Britain and India does good to both these 
countries, 'Hie people of Britain receive rice, cotton, sugar, indigo, from Hindustan, and 
return in their stead all kinds of cutlery and prepared cloth. Britain gives to France her * 
cutleiy ; France returns Britain her wine. Now, if there were no intercourse between Britain 
and any other country, she could never have been supplied witli rice, sugar, cotton. And 
India, on the other hand, could never have received such cutlery. And even if it were pos- 
sible, without mutual intercourse, the articles which are now received from foreign countries 
would then have been raised at home in smaller quantity , more laboriously , to be sold at a 
greater price. \ J 

16 Q.—IV hat consequences would follow from free trade in corn, and whether would they 
on the whole prove beneficial or the contrary ? 

A. If the trade of corn were free, *the price of corn being much lowered, lands at home 
w -ich raise com at a greater price must lie uncultivated. For none will raise corn in his own 
land in order to suffer loss by the raising of that corn. The agricultural party would thus 
suiter exceedingly. But persons then would more intensely bend their attention to manufac - 
I think, it would have been better if there were no such restrictions on corn trade. 
But the abolition of these restrictions at present, all at once, would do good in one way, 
evil in another. I he question is difficult whether that abolition would prove beneficial or 
bene/iciaT^^^ ^ S ° me ** W0ldd ^e were it now to take place, bu t afterwards 
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17 Q.—Wlmt are the circumstances which have led all nations to adopt the use of money ? 

A .—Money is the medium of exchange* And $ince exchange is necessary for the formation 

of society, as well as its comfort and happiness, exchange existed as soon as men formed them¬ 
selves into society. Now if there be exchange, it is necessary that there be some medium of 
exchange. Take an example. A person is a shoemaker, another is a keeper of herds, a 
third is a butcher. How shall these exchange their articles with advantage without a 
medium ? The butcher wants a pair of shoes, and goes to the shoemaker, but the latter says 
he has no need of the butcher’s articles. The keeper of herds goes to the shoemaker, but he 
says he has no need of herds. Now how can exchange under these circumstances take 
place? Besides, had the shoemaker need of the articles of both these persons, his one pair 
of shoes might be equal in value to Jrd cow of the herdsman. But the herdsman does 
not wish to divide his cow, How then can there be exchange ? Difficulties like these, in their 
various nature, and of greater or less amount, led all nations to adopt money as the medium 
of exchange. * 

18 Q .—What are the advantages of employing the precious metals ? 

A.—The precious metals have much value in small parts; are divisible considerably; mid 
any number of pieces of metal can be made exactly equal; are enduring, not worn out by use 
like cloth; are steady in value (steady, not exactly fixed, but nearly so) at different times and 
in different places. 

19 Q.—How have governments often endeavoured to pay their debts? 

A. —They have done so by changing the former real value of coined money, and giving an 
arbitrary value on a smaller coin, for their own interests. Thus the governments of Britain 
and France robbed (we may say) their subjects. An English pound at present is much less 
in bulk than what it was. 

W Q.—‘Show how a nation may have too much money ? 

A .—If money be not. circulated, if it be not used; if it be kept in the house in the same 
manner as some fine stones are kept hidden forages in some dark caverns;—if such be the 
state of money in any country, that country has too much money. 

21 Q.—How many kinds of paper-money are there ? 

A .—Three; namely, bills of exchange, promissory notes, and notes issued by batiks. 

22 Q .—What advantages are derived from paper-money 

A.—Paper-money evidently facilitates exchange ; being itself a medium of exchange ; add 
since it answers, the same purposes, in many cases, as metal-money, a great advantage arises 
out of this. The medium of exchange is enlarged bv the introduction of paper-money. And 
as a medium of exchange metal-money itself is of so much value. 

23 Q.—Are bank-notes any addition to the national wealth, or are they not? 

A. —Bank-notes are an addition to national wealth in the same manner as metal- 
money. If rupees, without any reference to the various important uses into which the silver 
of the rupees may he turned, form a part of national wealth, bank-notes, though not in the 
sam^ degree as rupees, but still in the same manner , are an addition to national wealth. 

24 Q. —Give a definition of capital? 

A.—Capital is something to profit with. For example, the shoes in the shoemaker’s shop 
are his capital. 

2 # > Q .—Mention some of the chief advantages of accumulation? 

A ,—Without accumulation of capital the state of the increase of wealth is by no means 
good. The increase of wealth, the increase of the comforts and happiness of a nation are 
therefore the chief advantages of the accumulation of capital 

20 Q.—What are the chief sources of accumulation ? 

A .— Profits are the chief sources of accumulation. 

27 Q .—What inference with regard to Accumulation would you draw from a permanent and 
universal fall of profits ? 

A .—We shall infer less accumulation of capital , as appears from the last ans wer, 

20 Q.—Besides the materials for saving, what else must there be to raise a country to 
commercial prosperity ? 

A.—Large profits, or at least no less rate of profits. 

29 Q —What is the only circumstance connected with the acceleration of the progress of 
wealth with which governments can advantageously interfere ? 

A.—Security of property. 

30 Q.—Prove the necessity of appropriation in order that a community may increase in 
prosperity ? 

A.—If there were no appropriation, no man would labour for the common stock ; Hay, will 
scarcely labour at all, except by force. This will appear from the lying of lands uncultivated 
which belong to no persons exclusively . Wherefore, appropriation is necessary that men may 
labour, and labour hard in pursuit of their own happiness, while truly they are increasing 
national wealth and prosperity. 

Q .—What are the advantages of appropriation ? 

A. —The answer to this question has been anticipated briefly in the preceding answer. 

32 Q .—Give examples proving that Governments have often proved false to the trust 
reposed in them ? 

A.—As it is in Turkey in Europe especially, where all the houses in which the people 

dwell 
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belong to the Sultan, who constantly robs his rich subjects of all their property. This 
is always done in an arbitrary government when the king is tyrannical, or when the chief men' 
of the country are covetous. Examples of the unfaithfulness of governments in this respect 
are to be found in the history of almost every nation. 

33 Q .—Give arguments against slavery derived from the arguments in favour of the security 

of property ? . 

A.— If it be proper that men's property should be secure, why is*it improper that mens 
persons should be secure, that men's liberty of thought and body be secure, as far as it is 
man's prerogative to be so Tree ? 

34 Q. —Are there any arguments against the institution of caste, as it exists among 
the Hindgs, to be derived from this subject? 

A» —Yes. For, why should a man be bound to a certain kind of occupation ? Why should 

not a man of low caste—if he be able to do things appropriated to men of higher caste_ 

why should he not do them? Why should not a man's choice of trade be secure? Why 
should there be ho liberty of thought and action ? of trade and traffic? Why should one 
of great mental endowments be forced to be a cooly merely because he happens to be one 
of low caste ? 

35 Q .—Does security of property injure the poor? or the contrary ? 

A .—It blesses the poor. 

36 Q. —What kind of value is it with which Political Economy has to do? 

A .—It is the value in exchange. Air has much value, because we live thereby ; but the 
political economist has nothing to do with this value. 

37 Q. —In what does the value of a commodity consist ? 

A .—The value of a commodity is its relation to all other commodities in as far as the 
former may be exchanged for any of the latter. 

38 Q .—What is tiie least unfit standard of the value of a commodity ? 

A. —Its price. . 

39 Q .—Show the advantages of the standard alluded to ? 

Jl.f —'The advantages of the standard is, that price is comparatively steady. 

40 Q.—What determines temporarily the price of commodities? 

A. —The relation of demand and supply determines temporarily the price of commodities. 

41 Q .—In what do all permanent variations in price originate ? 

A .— Cost of production. 

42. Q .—What land pays no rent to the landlord ? 

A .—The worst land that is cultivated ; the land of the least fertility. 

43 Q .—Give a general expression for rent ? 

A : — Rent is something given to the landlord whose land is not least fertile, whose land 
is of greater fertility than many other lands cultivated. 

44 Q .—Prove that rent is not a constituent element of price ? 

A, —Rent is not in the least affected by price. For it originates with the degree of fer¬ 
tility of .some land as superior to the fertility of other lands, and is regulated^rir<% bv 
the relation of the degree of fertility of that land with the fertility of other lands, superior 
or inferior. Suppose land of the least fertility given by a landlord to a farmer for cultiva¬ 
tion; and suppose the price of the produce of that land is great, the farmer pays nothing 
to the landlord on account of greater price. He would give some rent, however, if worse 
lands were cultivated. Rent, however, affects price. 

45 Q .— What determines the market rate of wages ? 

^4.—The relation between the supply of labour and the demand of the capitalist at the 
time- 

46 Q.—What influence on wages is produced by the relation between capital and 

population ? 

A .—If capital remains the same; then, if population increase, and consequently the 
labourer^ increase, wages fall ; and if labourers decrease, wages rise. Again, if population 
and consequently the number of labourers remains the same, then if capital increases 
wages rise ; if capital decreases, wages fall. 

47 Q.—What is the only salutary check by which population may be kept down to the 
level of subsistence? 

A .—That salutary check is refraining from marriage under the guidance of moral 
restraint. * 

48 Q. —Whether are the effects of machinery on the whole injurious or advantageous as 
regards wages ? 

A .— l he effects, of machinery on wages are advantageous on the whole, though not 
immediately and in every way. 

49 Q .—What are the two rates of wages called ? 

Necessary wages, the least by which a man can live; II. Wages, which the 
habits, manners, customs of any country make it almost necessary for the labourers of that 
country to have. 

50 Q .—What equalizes the profits of capital ? 

A. —Wages. 

(20. App.) 3 H 4 
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51 Q.—What is the natural tendency of profits ? 

A —Their tendency is to fall 

52 Q t —What circumstances may temporarily check the natural t 
4,—Increase of population, and consequently fall of wages as whe 

or abundance of capital, and a small number of capitalists; or the 
branch of trade not followed by many persons, or other circumsi 
character. * 
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LOGIC. 

1 4 —What are the parts into which Zeno’s work on Logic are divided, and which of 

them properly belongs to logic ? - 

A. —Zeno’s logic was divided into three parts; the first treated of sequences, the second 
was reasoning as carried on in dialogues, and the third contained a method of wrangling, 
whereby one could confound anybody. The second of these parts properly belongs to 
logic. 

2 Q.—State and refute Mr. Locke’s objections to logic? 

A.. —Mr. Locke savs, that there are many persons who can reason well who know* not 
logic. To this it may be answered that, though a man can do something practically, 
surely it is desirable and important that he know the theory of what he does. Every one 
will consent to this, that if one be naturally fitted to be a musician, it is essential that he 
should learn the science. Why then should that not bo studied, which is the science or 
theory of reasoning, only because some persons without logic can reason well ? Again, says 
Mr. Locke, the popular and common method of reasoning is simple, but the syllogistic 
method is unnatural, confused, obscure. This objection has no weight. For, the syllogistic 
reasoning is not one peculiar method of reasoning different from many others ; but it is 
the form into which all correct reasoning may be reduced. Again, it is not necessary that, 
in order to make our reasoning logical, we should have syllogisAis, and syllogisms only, in 
our arguments; it is enough that our reasoning may be reduced into the syllogistic form. 

3 Q .—What is Dr. Watts’s error ? 

A .—Dr. Watts supposed that logic included all science ; that logic was the instrument to 
lead us to truth of every sort. Metaphysics, and other sciences relating to the mind, were, 
by this philosopher, considered as parts of logic. 

4 Q. —Whether is logic concerned with the subject about which we are reasoning, or 
the manner in which the process is conducted ? 

A. — -Logic is concerned with the manner of the reasoning process which we carry on, and 
that alone; not the subjects about which we reason, 

5 Q.—What is the proper province of logic? 


there be no mistake in the way in which one proposition is deduced from another or others, 
and nothing more, it has nothing to do with the subjects about which we reason ; its 
office and* only office is to show us true reasoning; not correct or true things reasoned 
about. 

6 Q.—How many operations of the mind are there in every process of argumentation, 
and what are they ? 

A.—Three: Simple Apprehension ; Judgment; Reasoning. 

7 Q.—What is the mind engaged in doing in each of these operations ? 

A .—In Simple Apprehension the mind is employed in conceiving objects ; in Judgment, 
it is employed in comparing those objects; in Reasoning, it is employed in deducing pm 
truth from another truth respecting those objects. 

8 Q .—Exhibit by a tree the various branches of the predicables with their subordinate 

divisions? / 

a _ ■ ■ 

0£ifUS 




9 Q .—What is Judgment ? j 

A.—Judgment is that operation of the mind by which we compare things whether they 
agree or disagree. 

10 Q.—What is a proposition, and what are its constituent parts ? 

A .—A proposition is judgment expressed in Words ; the subject, predicate and the copula 
are its constituent parts. ^222 

11 Q .—What 


The answer does not give the subordinate divisions of the properties. 
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, 11 Q .—What are the several classes ,of propositions ? 

A- Propositions are either universal or particular, positive or negative, pure or modal, 
hypothetical or categorical. 

12 Q.—What are the four great classes, and by what symbols are they denoted r 

A. —These four great classes are, universal positives, particular positives, universal nega¬ 
tives, particular negatives, denoted by the symbols A. I. E. O. 

13 Q .—What are the rules to be observed with regard to distribution ? 

A. —These rules are: that all universals distribute the subject; that all negatives distri¬ 
bute the predicate. 

14 Q.—What is Subalternation ? and the maxims laid down in reference to it ? 

A. Subalternation is the deducing of a particular proposition from a universal one. 
The maxims laid down in reference to it are the following: (I.) If the universals be true, 
the particulars will also be true ; (II.) If the particulars be false, the universals will also be 
false;-(III.) That both the universals and the particulars may be together true or false. 

15 (2.—What is Conversion, and what are the three kinds of it ? 

A- Conversion takes place when the terms of a proposition are changed, and yet the 
truth of the matter of the proposition remains unaltered. The three kinds of conversion 
are simple conversion, conversion per accidens, conversion by contraposition. 

10 What are the three kinds of opposition, and when do these take place? 

A., Contradictory opposition , contra)y opposition and sub-conlran/ opposition, The first 
kind take place between two propositions, when the one is universal, and the other parti¬ 
cular ; the one positive , and the other negative , The second kind take place when both the 
propositions are universal , but the one positive , and the other negative. The third kind take 
place when both propositions are particular , but the one positive, and the other negative. 

17 Q .—What does the third part of logic treat oM 
A .—Of reasoning or syllogisms. 

18 Q .—What is a syllogism? 

A.— Syllogisms are reasoning embodied in words, placed according to a certain order. 

19 Q .—What are the constituent parts of a syllogism ? 

A.—Tiie premises and the conclusion. There are two premises, the major and the minor. 

20 Q .—What are the two axioms on which the validity of affirmative and negative con¬ 
clusions depends? 

A. —I. That if two terms agree with the same third, they will agree with each other 
II. That if of two terms, one agree with the third, and the other disagree with the same, they 
wilt disagree with each other. 1 J 

21 Q.—What are the six rules laid down for the construction of syllogisms ? 

A. —These six rules are the following : I. That the middle term ‘will at least be once dis¬ 
tributed in the premises. II. That no term should be distributed in the conclusion which was 
not distributed in the premises. Ill, That from two negative premises no conclusion can be 
drawn. IV. That if one of the premises be negative , the conclusion will be negative. 
V. That from two particular premises no conclusion can be drawn. VI. That if owe of the 
premises b e particular, the conclusion will also be particular. 

22 Q.—How many figures of syllogisms are there? and what are their distinguishing 

characteristics? ° ° 

A .—'There are four figures. In the first figure, the middle term is the subject of the major 
premise, and the predicate of the minor. In the second figure, the middle term is the predi¬ 
cate of both the premises. In the third figure, the middle term is the subject of both the 
premises. In the fourth figure, the middle term is made the predicate of the major and the 
subject of the minor premises. 

23 Q.—How many possible modes of syllogisms are there, and what arc their distinguishing 

characteristics? " * ° ° 

Ai —There are 64 possible modes ; but of these only 24 remain after the application of the 
six mV s Wd down above. But five of these 24 are useless, therefore there remain 19. But 
of thes? 11 are the principal 

24 Q.r~How many of the legitimate modes are admissible under each figure? and how 
many legitimate conclusive modes are there? 

Al —In .the first figure 4, in the second 5, in tfie third 7, in the fourth 5 ; ll of these modes 
are conclus! ve * 

26 Q. —What is the difference between ostensive reduction and rcducio ad impossibile? 

A .— By ost^ ns * ve reduction we reduce in the first, figure a syllogism of any other figure (or 
what may be called improper mode), and draw a conclusion m the first figure which is the 
same as the ^ppdusion in the other figuie, or which is implied in the latter. I3y reducio ad 
impossibile we do not prove the truth of the conclusion directly , but prove in the first figure 
that the contradictory of the conclusion of an improper mood is false —cannot be true. 

26 Q.—What a conditional syllogism ? 

A .—A conditional syllogism is that m which the major premise is conditional,[th us:— 

I f Caesar w$re a tyrant, lie deserved death (conditional). 

But Crosar was a tyrant. 

Therefore Caesar deserved death. 
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27 Q ,—What are the two rules applying to conditional propositions, and upon which con 
clitional syllogisms are founded ? 

A. —These two rules are the following: I. If in the conditional proposition the first part 
or the antecedent be true , the last part or consequent must also be true. II. If the consequent 

be false, the antecedent must, be false. 

28 Q. —What are the two rules with regard to the validity of the conclusion which are to 

be observed in conditional syllogisms ? 

29 Q.—What is the difference between a conditional and a disjunctive syllogism ? 

A .—The definition of a conditional syllogism has already been given (Ans. 26.) A dis¬ 
junctive syllogism is that in which one of the premises is a disjunctive proposition, thus :— 
This man is either a liar or a deceived person (disjunctive proposition). 

He is not a liar. 

Therefore lie is a deceived person. 

30 Q.—Give an example of a disjunctive syllogism ? 

A.—(Sec Ans. 20 .) 

31 Q .—Show how the following hypothetical syllogism may be reduced to a categorical:— 

If the founder of Christianity and his followers passed their lives in labours, dangers 
and sufferings, in attestation of the miraculous history contained in our Scrip¬ 
tures, that history must be*tme. ; ^ 1 , “ ' 1 M!i j 

But they did pass their live^ in labours, dangers and sufferings, in attestation of the 
history contained in our Scriptures. 

Therefore, that history must be true. 

A.—The case of the founder of Christianity and his followers passing their lives in labours, 
dangers and sufferings, in attestation of the miraculous history delivered in the 
Scriptures, is the case of that history’s being true. 

But the case of these men is such. 

Therefore, that history must be true. 

32 Q.—Also the following:— 

If Mahometanism be true, then sensuality and licentiousness are no evils. 

But sensuality and licentiousness are evils. 

Therefore, Mahometanism is not true. 

A.—The case of Mahometanism being true is the case of licentiousness and sensuality 
being no evils. 

But the case of sensuality and licentiousness being no evils is not true. 

Therefore, Mahometanism is not true. 

33 Q .—What are the several kinds of irregular syllogisms? 

A. —Enthemyme, Sorites; Dilemma, Epichirema, Induction. 

34 Q m —What are the several kinds of fallacies, and how are they distinguished from each 
other? 

A ,—Three kinds: logical fallacies, semi-logical and nan-logical In logical fallacies the 
mistake is in the reasoning process; in semi-logical, partly in the reasoning process and 
partly in the meaning of terms; in riondogjeal fallacies, the mistake is not at all in the pro¬ 
cess of reasoning, but it is in the Matter of the premises, in their truth. 

35 Q.—What are the nondogical fallacies ? 

A.—The nondogical fallacies are such as already defined (Ans. 34.) They .are three in 
number, Non causa pro causa , Petitio pnncipii, Ignoratio elan chi. 

36 Q .—If an argument be sound, how is it possible to resolve it ? 

A . —It may be resolved into the syllogistic form. / 

37 Q.—What are the two processes that take place in induction ? 

A.r~By one we bring in several cases together, to see whether they all agree or not; by 
the other we deduce some truth from these cases. / 

38 <X—With which of these two has logic to do ? 

A.—With the latter. 

39 Q .—Show how the following induction may be thrown into the syllogistic fbriq : — 

It has been found in the case of Europeans, Asiatics, Africans and Americans, that 
they are all under the influence of sin ; hence we infer that all men are sinners, 

A ^Whatever is true in the case of Europeans, Asiatics, Africans and Americas, is true 
in the case of all men. * /* | $ |g|§ 

But it is true that Europeans, &c. are sinners. 

Therefore, all men are sinners. / \ / * 

40 Q.—Is logic an instrument for the discovery of new truths? 

A.—No; it is no instrument for the discovery of new truth. 

41 Q t —W hat are “ reasoning a priori, and reasoning a posteriori 

A .—When we reason from cause to effect, we reason a priori ; when Iron; effect to cause, 
a posteriori. ' ■ 

42 Q.—Distinguish between moral and demonstrative reasoning ? 

A.—In demonstrative reasoning one truth is necessarily evolved out of or follows, another; 
so must be. But riot so in moral reasoning : it is probable reasoning, and admits of degrees 
of probability and of accumulation of evidence. 

43 Q.— W hat 
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4 Q Q ,—What are the two great divisions of evidence ? 

A .—Intuitive and deductive evidence. 

44 Q.-—Which of the two branches is divided into moral and demonstrative ? 

A .—The deductive evidence is so divided. 

46 Q.—What are the three divisions of moral evidence i 

A. —I. Evidence of experience. II. Evidence from analogy. Ill, Evidence from 
testimony. 

46 Q —What are Bacon’s divisions of the u causes of error in judging and reasoning?” 

A.—Idola tribus, idol a spec us, idolafori, iclola theatri. 

47 Q,—Specify and distinguish each of these? 

A .—To the first class of these idols belong all those prejudices which have their root in the 
spiritual nature of man, so all men have these prejudices. To the second class belong all 
those prejudices which men extract from the peculiarities in the circumstances of their life, 
from the education they receive, the companies they are,bred in, See. Just as a man coining 
out of a den will see the world with different eyes from one of us, so a rnan will do with 
regard to all truth with idola specus, compared with him who is vnthout idola specus, if that 
were possible. Hence the name idola specus , or idols of the den , To the. third class belong 
all those prejudices arising from the ambiguity of terms and the different shades of their 
meaning. They are called idolafori , or idols of the market, probably because such prejudices 
prevail especially in markets, or are derived specially from them. To the fourth class of 
Bacon’s idols belong all those prejudices which arise out of fashion, authority, sectarian 
principles, &c.; and they are called idola theatri , or idols of the theatre, because they impose 
on persons in the same manner as the objects in the theatre do. . 
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mental philosophy. 

1 Q.—Define mind ? 

A .—The mind is that which conceives, judges, reasons, loves, hates, fears, hopes, joys, 
is grieved, &c. 

2 Q .—How is the mind best to be known? 

A. —The mind is best known by an internal observation of its phenomena, that is, its suc¬ 
cessive states of thought and feeling. 

3 Q .—What object chiefly engaged the attention of the ancient philosophers? 

A.—Moral Philosophy —or the philosophy of. man's duty, man’s supreme good, and other 
great subjects relating to man’s nature as a moral being, as capable of virtue or vice, happi¬ 
ness or misery—engaged exclusively, or rather almost exclusively, the attention of the ancient 
philosophers,. 

4 Q .—How did the Indian philosophers propose to secure the supreme happiness of a 
being who is the victim of evil passions? 

A .—The Indian philosophers proposed to secure the supreme felicity of man, who is the 
victim of evil passions, by rooting out, not by purifying, all passions, and rendering man a 
passionless being. 

5 fit—Point out the superiority of the Gospel method to theirs? 

A ,'—The Gospel does not propose to root out, i. e., annihilate these passions, but sanctifies 
them, giving to man the power to regulate his passions. Herein is the superiority of the 
Gospel above the Indian philosophy. 

6 Q.—What is meant by physiology of the mind? 

A .—By physiology of the mind is meant an inquiry into its successive states of thought 
and feeling, the circumstances which precede and follow them ; in general it is an inquiry 
into the phenomena of the mind, and the laws by which the phenomena are regulated. 

7 In what two lights are we to regard the mental affections? 

A.*—' The two lights in which we are to regard the mental affections are,; first, the nature of 
these affections; secondly, their me. # 

8. Q.—When we have agreed as to a good end, why must we especially attend to the 
selection of means for its accomplishment ? 

A.— When we have agreed as to a good end, we must especially attend to the selection of 
means for its accomplishment, because if proper means be not provided for, the most benevo¬ 
lent end in view may turn out to be injurious and harmful. 

9 —Illustrate the necessity of this from the practical working of the poor-laws of 

England ? 

A .—The ultimate end in view which the framers of these poor-laws had, was indeed 
benevolent, namely, to repress poverty in England; bat in endeavouring to do so by law, 
the poor people thought that they had a legal claim upon the rich, became, therefore, uncon¬ 
cerned apout providing for themselves, became indolent, vicious. Their numbers increased 
rapidly, since marriages were fearlessly entered into,—the poor people knowing that if they 
were not able, the law would provide for their families. By the institution of these, poor- 
laws the sympathies and charities of the rich have been frozen, who give to the poor, not 
through a feeling of charity, but through legal obligation. And the poor show no gratitude 
to the rich. And the number of paupers, instead of decreasing, has immensely increased ; 
and vice and misery have followed in their train. Thus has the best end, by improper 
(20. App.) ’ 3 12 means, 
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G. means, proved injurious and harmful. Hence the necessity of the selection of proper 
means. 

I o Q .—Define the true philosophic spirit ? 

A —The true philosophic spirit is that which seeks to know all things as far as they can 
be known, stops where it is impossible to know, hears all, judges all, accepts the truth, yet 
not triumphing over its foes, rejects error, though supported by the most learned, and holds 
the truth even though the whole world should be against it. 

II Q. —What are the only real limits within which every science is comprehended ? 

X—The real limits within which every science is comprehended are the extent and power 

of our mental faculties. 

12 Q, —Is a fight view of the mind antecedently essential to the cultivation of every other 

science? w?; i r 

A. —A right view of the science of mind is not essential to the cultivation of any other 
science. But the study of mental science is important and desirable, since it is in many 
respects essential to discovery in other sciences. 

13 Q.—Illustrate this subject ? 

A. —Take, for example, the science of physics. The science of the mind is not essential 
to the science of physics, since there* are many scholars in the material department of philo¬ 
sophy who have not even entered the mental department. 

14 Q .—What is it which alone we can know either of matter or mind ? 

A .—[t is the phenomena, and these alone, that we can know of matter or mind. Of the 
essence o\' matter and mind alike we are profoundly ignorant; we cannot possibly know any¬ 
thing of it. • ^ i 

j 5 Q .—Apply this to expose the fallacy of objections respecting the essence or internal 
constitution of the Godhead ? . ^ ' 

A. —If to knew aught of the essence of our spirits, or even the essence of gross matter 
around, our faculties fail, more than fail, lie prostrate in the dust, how foolish and yam are 
the attempts of those, who, with their insect powers, go to fathom the essence or the internal 
constitution of the Godhead, cavilling at the doctrines of the Bible, that unless they fully 
understand how three persons, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit are in One Godhead, they 
must reject the doctrine, by whatever accumulation of evidence it be,established that God 
himself has revealed the? doctrine ! 

16 Q „in what two different aspects ought matter to be viewed as the object o r physical 

inquiry? . _ 

A.—The two different aspects in which matter ought to be viewed as the object of physical 
inquiry are, first, as matter exists in space; secondly, as it exists in time ; t hat is, in the 
former case our inquiry is—What' is the' composition of material objects; of what elements 
are they the compounds ? In the latter case our ihquiry is—What are the susceptibilities and 
powers of material objects, that is, what are the capabilities o {'being affected by other mate¬ 
rial objects, which captflbiljties are called susceptibilities ; and what the capacities of affecting 
other material objects, which capacities are called powers; in general, in the latter case, what, 
are the changes which material objects produce reciprocally upon each other ? 

17 Q.—j n to what would Dr. Brown reduce all causation ? 

A .—Dr. Brown's view of causation is this : he says that when an antecedent is followed 
by its consequent, there is nought between these; no mysterious something called power, which 
connects the antecedent with the consequent in respect of causation. One antecedent is 
followed by a consequent, and followed invariably; this is'all ice can know. We cannot go 
a step further (for it would be unphilosophical to go) than the mere invariable antecedents 
and the mere invariable consequents . And when it is asked, why is one antecedent followed 
by one consequent rather than another consequent, the answer ought to be, because God 
hath so ordered things. Dr. Brown’s main aim was to banish all notion of a mysterious 
something called power , which linked the antecedent with the consequent ; hut in doing so 
he fails in one important point, namely, that cause is more than mere invariable antecedence, 
and effect more than mere invariable consequence. He forgot to bring clearly oqt that 
there is some peculiar fitness, some peculiar aptitude, which obtains between the antecedent 
and the consequent. 1 express, humbly, how I understand Dr. Brown on this point. His 
main aim was to banish all notion of power as a mysterious something , which linked the 
antecedent with the consequent. There is no such mysterious something lie has again and 
again attempted to prove. But in the vehemence of his argument to prove this? Dr. Brown 
seems to have forgotten to bring deat h/out that peculiar aptitude which obtains between 
the antecedent and the consequent, which makes each jit to be a part of its own train of 
sequences, and not of another. Herein is some weakness of the philosopher, 

IS Q—Show by example how cause is'more than invariable antecedence ? 

A.—If causes were mere invariable antecedents, then days would become causes of nights, 
one season of the yeas would become the cause of the following season ; since both days are 
invariable antecedents of nights, and one season is the invariable antecedent of the succeeding 
season : wherefore cause is something more than mere invariable antecedence . 1 here must be 

that peculiar aptitude referred to above, otherwise no causes, no effects are there. 

19 Q.—If there be an aptitude in a cause to precede, and in an effect to fellow, to what 
grand inference must this lead? / 

A .—The irrand inference from this peculiar aptitude between cause and effect is, the^being 
* w of 
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, How else could be that aptitude ? It is because a fitter or designer has designed 

and fitted antecedents and consequents to each other that there is that peculiar aptitude. 
This fitter or designer is the Supreme Intelligence—God. 

20 Q. —Of what can power be properly predicated ? 

A.-—Power can be properly predicated of spirit alone. 

21 Q .—Show how the term has been transferred to matter? 

A .—The term power has been transferred to matter analogically, thus: My mind is con¬ 
scious that it has volition, power ; and it is also conscious that by this power it can effect 
some change; hence, when matter produces change on matter, the term power is transferred 
analogically to matter: not that matter absolutely has any power, but that matter seems to 
produce changes in the same manner that my mind is conscious that its power can produce. 

22 Q.—State and expose Mr. Ilume’s argument against the connexion between cause 
and effect 7 

i.—Hume’s argument against the connexion between cause and effect is as follows : It 
is not necessary, says he, that, any antecedent should be followed by its Correspondent conse- 
uent, and by no other consequent. There is no more necessity, for example, that fire would 
urn my hand than that it would cool my hand. Therefore, says the philosopher, there is no 
connexion between cause and effect. But there is a fallacy that lurks in secret in the rea¬ 
soning of this philosopher. True, there is no absolute necessity, that a set of antecedents 
would be followed by a correspondent set of consequents, and by this set alone and no other. 
True all that is said about fire. But though there is no absolute necessity, there is, none can 
deny, relative or actual necessity. Fire has never cooled, never does cool', never will cool, but 
for the interference of the Deity. But God might, if He chose, have endowed fire with the 
property of cooling. Therefore we conclude, though there is no absolute necessity, just as 
Mr. Httme says, that one set of antecedents should"be followed by one corresponding set of 
consequents, and by no other, yet there is relative or created necessity : that is, as long as 
the constitution of the universe-.remains the same, SO it must be. therefore there is con¬ 
nexion between cause and effects. 

23 Q.—What is the true relation which the series of physical causes bears to the Supreme 
Efficiency ? 

A .—The true relation between the series of physical causes and God, the Supreme Effi¬ 
ciency, is that which subsists between a chain of successive pieces of machinery and the 
ultimate intelligence which gave form and motion to the whole. The relation between a 
•watchmaker and a watch is the same as that which subsists between God and the'series' of 
physical causes which guide all the movements and operations of the universe. 

24 Q. —Apply this for the purpose of defining a miracle? 

A. —A miracle is an effect which has the direct agency of God for its cause; not any phy¬ 
sical cause, which in fact is an instrumental cause, God himself being the. ultimate efficient 
cause of all. ,, '■ g. ',..y , 

25 Q .~State bow the philosophy of mind agrees with that of matter in the two species 
of inquiry which the latter admits ? 

A .—As the philosophy of matter, so the philosophy of the mind admits of two species 
of physical inquiry. For, in mind, just as in matter, we have to analyse compound 
inental phenomena, endeavouring to see of what spiritual elements may a phenomenon of 
the mind be compounded, which composition must he a spiritual composition, not like the 
gross composition of matter; and, in the second place, in mental philosophy, just as in the 
philosophy of matter, we inquire into the’ mental phenomena as successive, as causes and 
effects, following of course the laws of a spiritual economy. 

2(i Q.—-Show in what sense the mind, though simple and indivisible, may exhibit seem¬ 
ingly complex feelings which admit of analysis' ? 

A ,—The mind, though simple and indivisible, does exhibit seemingh/ complex feelings. 
Remember , for example, your lather, whom, through circumstances, yoii have not seen for 
years; ut the very moment the image of your father is present to your mind, or your mind 
is in the state of conceiving your father, the mind at the same time melts within you with 
filial affection and love. Here conception co-exists with emotion, and the momentary feel¬ 
ing is a complex feeling, though the mind itself be simple and indivisible; just as the simple 

f lass reflects with the same ease a variety of objects, with which it does one simple object. 

he complex feeling, complex in reference to our conception, is not such in reference to the 
mind. The mind is simple, its states must therefore be simple ; this state is therefore simple 
an reference tp the mind, but it is complex in reference to our conception. 

27 Q .—Define what is meant by the relation of inental equivalence or comprehensive¬ 
ness? 

A. —Mental equivalence or comprehensiveness is the relation which one feeling of the 
miind may be saiik to have in comprehending some other mental feelings : eomprehendin°- 
not in the sense m which matter comprehends matter; but the comprehensiveness in the 
case of the mind is virtual; it is relative to our conception. Imagine, tor example, a golden 
.tree on the banks of a pearly river: here the feeling of the mind in conceiving the golden 
tree, in reference to the mind itself, is simple ; but the same feeling, in reference to our Con¬ 
ception, may be said to be equal to, or comprehend in it, two other simple feelings; namely, 
the conception of a tree, and the conception of gold. The equivalence, therefore, is virtual, 
it is in reference to our conception. ’ 

(20. Ai»l*.) 3 I 3 28 Q.~On 
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28 Q—On what does all classification depend ? ,. , . 

A .—All classification depends upon the relation of agreement or disagreement which bodies 
have to one another in certain properties. 

29 Q.—State the two great leading divisions of mental phenomena which have met with 
the most general adoption by philosophers? 

A .,—The two great divisions of mental phenomena which have met with the most general 
adoption by philosophers, are, first, the division of the mental phenomena info those ot the 
understanding and the will; secondly, the division of the mental phenomena in£o the intel¬ 
lectual and active powers. 

30 Q .—Point out the objections to these divisions? t ' 

^.—Both these divisions are inaccurate and incomplete : for, in the former, the pheno¬ 
mena of the will are not a separate class of mental phenomena ; will, on the contrary, is a 
roaster faculty of the soul, presiding, as it were, over all the phenomena of the mind; 
further, there are many phenomena of the mind which are left out in this division, such as 
love, hatred, joy, grief, astonishment, &c. Now , these latter are as much- phenomena of the 
will as imagination, judgment, called in this division powers of the understanding ; there¬ 
fore, the division is both inaccurate and incomplete . In reference to the latter division, it 
may be said that all powers of die mind are more or less active. Surely when Newton 
evolved out of his mind the JPrincipia, his mind was active. But the judging and reason¬ 
ing faculties of the mind, according to this division, are no active powers. Again, gnel, 
astonishment, and such others can belong neither to the intellectual nor to the active 
powers; therefore, the division is both inaccurate and incomplete . 

31 Q .—What is the advantage of a new division, even if imperfect ? 

A .—The advantage of a new division, even if imperfect, is the following: those relations 
of objects which were neglected , when the objects were considered in reference to a formei 
division, are by a new division, though imperfect, clearly brought out, 

32 Q ,—What amount of information could we originally have received from smell, taste 

and hearing? . . 

A ,—The amount of information which our senses of smell, tasting and hearing could 
originally have given us, is the same that our consciousness of joy, sorrow, would have givien 
us ; that is, neither the former nor the latter could of themselves have given us any evidence 
of an external Univ&se; we would have, in this case, the information only of our con¬ 
sciousnesses. 

33 Q t —Show how these at present communicate more important information l 

A .—'the senses of smell, taste and hearing do now give us much important information. 
We now ascribe the rise of certain sensations, through their respective organs, to certain 
qualities of matter, which we could not have done originally, tor example, we hear the 
sound of a flute, and we ascribe the sound immediately to the instrument called flute, and 
we can tell also in many cases the ex&ct quarter whence the sound comes; this we are 
enabled to dp by association of ideas. Former experience , combined with association of ideas 
gives me this knowledge. The case is the same with all the senses of hearing, taste and 
smell. 

34 y.—State the hypothesis of the elder Platonists regarding perception ? 

A The hypothesis of the elder Platonists regarding perception is the following: They 
thought ideas to be veal actual entities, archetypes of the visible creation, existing from all 
eternity in the mind of God. Men see only these ideas when they say that they form ideas 
in the mind. ? 

35 Q.—State that of the Peripatetics ? 

A ,—The hypothesis of the Peripatetics is the following : They thought that objects threw 
off certain filmy images, which entering through the organs of sense, were afterwardsi ntel- 
lectualized and deposited in the mind as intellectual specie?!. These were ideas. 

36 Q.—What difficulty mav have suggested the Peripatetic hypothesis ? 

A .—The difficulty which they felt in understanding how mind can affect or be affected by 
matter, and that in the perception of distant objects, very probably suggested their wild 
hypothesis. 

37 Q.~— State and expose the opinion of Descartes regarding perception ? 

A ,—Descartes thought tjiat we did not perceive the objects themselves ; but that at the 
very moment that the objects were before us, they became the occasions on which God by 
His almighty power infused certain ideas in our mind. This has many.objections; for, if: 
so, how could we have been conscious of a material universe l This opinion of Descartes 
also derogates from the wisdom of God ; for instead of making him an all-intelligent con¬ 
triver, as he really is, infinitely better than the watchmaker, the hypothesis makes him sit 
behind the material universe, and move directly, without the intervention of any instrumental 
causes, all its movements. Moreover, if this hypothesis were true, there could be no 
miracles. Lastly, it has no proof, it is a mere hypothesis. 

38 Q .—State and expose that of Berkeley ? • 

A .—The end which led Berkeley to form his strange hypothec was a piousone. I hi&. 
end was to prove the existence of an Omnipresent Spir;u His demonstration runs thus : 
he first proved that ideas were separate from the objects of which they were the ideas. Then, 
said he, these ideas must be someivhere (taking for granted that ideas are some entities which 
require a place to dwell in). These ideas cannot dwell in matter, they must dwell in mind.. 

But* 
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'But, said he, these ideas existed before my birth, they are not continually present to my 
mind ; they will exist after my death ; all men in all quarters of the world have these ideas; 
therefore, there must be one great Omnipresent Spirit m whom these ideas dwell. The 
reasoning of Berkeley is correct: he only took one thing for granted; namely, that ideas are 
some entities which require a place to dwell in; and only because of this he fell into error. 
The doctrine of Berkeley, moreover, is contrary to experience. Our belief of an external 
universe depends upon principles of belief far stronger than logical reasoning. 

39 q,—S tate and expose that of Malebranche? 

A .—Malebranche thought that we did not perceive objects, but the ideas of them , ivhick 
are in the mind of God . This doctrine is ! without proof. It materialises the mind of God, 
and thus degrades him. It is contrary to universal consciousness. 

40 Q ,--that of Leibnitz ? 

A ,—Leibnitz had his theory of pre-established harmony , He said there is no connexion 
between matter and spirit. A "series of material phenomena was pre-established by God, as 
well as a series of mental phenomena. These two series are quite independent of each other. 
But by pre-established harmony their several parts correspond with each other ; yet each is 
independent of the other. If •Leibnitz's doctrine be true, then we have no proof of an 
external world. Further, it has no proof. 


ALGEBRA. 

1 Q ,—Solve the following equation by all the three methods. 
' 2 x 

4- 5 y 23 


Given 


A.- 


3 

bx 4 


2 a: 


ii 


to find the values of x and y. 


- 6* 

First method. 


23 


also 


a + A y 

2 x 4 15 y ~ 39 
15 y 39 
69 

y 


2 x 
2 x 


ts 


09 .ww 2 x 

Substituting -— -for the value of // in the second equation, 


’( 


we have 5 x + 
Multiplying by 4, 


69 — 2 X) 
~ 15 J 

4 


6 | 


20 X 


+ 7 (.tt) = ~ 26 


or, 20 £ 4~ 


483-- 14 x 


25 


Multiplying by 15, 

300 x + 483 — 14 a: = ™ tf75 
r :20X = — 375 - 483 ^ 858 

- 858 


x = 
Again, 


286 

2 . 


-3 


/ + 5y «= 23. 
2 5y as 23 


3 

or - 2 «|- 5 y 
5 j. «r 23 + 2 
25 


23 

25 


5 


5. 


Second method. 
2 r 

— 4 by = 23 

Multiplying by 3, 2 a 4 15,y fb# 60 
69 — 15y 

•V* ~~ --- '1 


<20. App.) 
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Again, 
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Again, 


5x + 


7 y 


«* 


20 a? 4- 7 y = 
20 x = — 7 y 
~7y 


x 


25 
‘ 25 
25 


Wherefore 


69 — 15 y 


20 
7 y 


25 


Multiplying by 2, 

69 — 15 y == — 
1380 ~ 300 y 


14 y — 50 


20 

= — 14 y — 50 
Transposing 1380 »p 50 = — 14 y -f- 300 y = 
or, 1430 = 286 y 

1430 


= 286 y 


V 


286 


Again, 


6* + P = 

1 4 


•6| 


Substituting the value of y, we have 
35 


5 .T ~4“ 


6J 


Multiplying by 4, 


20 X -f* 35 = —25 
20 x ■»»«*--- 60 
■T = — 3 

Third method. 
2 a 4 

+ 5 y=23 


Multiplying by 3, 


2 x -f~ 15 y 


Also the second equation 6 .r ~f 


7jV 

4 




Multiply by 4, 

20 r + 7y = —25 

The above equation was 2 .r 4- 15y _ 69 
Multiply this by 10, 

20 x -f 15% «=* 690 
The former was 20 x -f- 7 y =» — 25 

Perform subtraction 143 y ~ 
715 

If a»s»-= 5 

143 

2 

But — + 5 v - 
3 


715 


23 


Substituting the value of y, we have 
~ + 25 == 23 

Multiply by 3, lix 75 = 69 

2x= 69 — 75 = — 6 

/ J^sss- S 

2 Q.—State the common rule for preparing ant solving an adfeqted quadratic ? 

— Add the square of half the coefficient >f the second term of the first side of the 
equation to both sides of the equaticn ; then find,the square root of the first side, which is 
done easily ; thus x, or the unkno wn quantity, nay immediately be found. 

3 Q. —State the Hindu rule for preparing and saving an adfected quadratic ? 

*A, — Multiply both sides of the equation 4 tinrjia the coefficient of the first term of the 
first side : odd to both sides the square of the co?effic?nt of the second term of the first side ; 
then go on as in the former case. * 

f 4 Q.—Solve the following equation by the common rule : 


Given 


f 


4 4- \/ 2 


& 4 x l 


x -f* 4 


to find the values ofav 


f 5 Q .—Solve the following question by the Hindu rule : 

12 


Given \/ x 4- 12 = 


\/ X 4* 5 


to find the values of x, 


6 Q. —Expand 


* These answers are defective. 

f The 4th and 5th questions, being regarded as of easy solution, were postponed till the 6th and 7th were 
solved. t Meanwhile, the given time having elapsed, the competition was closed. 
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C Q .—Expand (a + 2 a:) -3 to six terms. 

A.—{a + 2 #)-» — a 3 + (— 3) 2 a* x + .“1/— 
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= «~ 3 — 0 aT 4 X -h 24 a*" 5 x l — 80 or* a 3 4* 240 cr 7 x 4 — 672 or 8 x 5 

7 Qi—The logarithm of 4 being =» .6020600, nd 2 M being 0* .86858806, required the 
log. of 5 calculated to 7 places of figures. 

A. Log. (P + 1) = 2 M ( 2T+1 t (f p + i) 3 ^ 5 (2 P + f)* ^ cc ’) ^ ^ 

p == 4 , and Log. 4 

Log. (4 + 1) = 2 M(g + J~ 

2 M = .8685889(5 

1 

3 l9)' r 


.6020600 

.(9? + 5 tW &C ') + • 602060 °- 


Now * = 1* ; and 

Again 1. 
1 

2187 
1 


1 j 1 

rrjand 


and 

and 


295245 


2187 

.1111111 

.0004572 

.0000033 


5 (9) 5 


205245 


Adding, we have .1115716 

Also, multiplying .1115716 by .86858806, we have the product = .006000950009536 


Add log. 4 =** .6020600 


Logarithm of 5 = .6989609 


GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

# 

1 Q ,—If two triangles have two sides of the one equal respectively to two sides of the 
other, and have those angles equal which are opposite to two of the equal sides, and have 
those angles which are opposite to the other two equal sides, either both acute or both obtuse, 
the triangles shall be equal in every respect, and have those angles equal which are opposite 
to equal sides. 

A .—Let there be two as, ABC, DEF ($e$ fig. 1), having the sides and angles respectively 
equal as marked in the figure ; then they are equal in every respect. 


Appendix 


Proof. 

Because AB i* DE, and AC = DF ; therefore AB : AC =» DE : DF ; but the A ACB 
~ A DFE in the As. ABC, DEF, and also the As. ABC, DEF are both either acute or 
obtuse, therefore it follows directly from the 7th prop, of B. VI. that these two triangles are 
equiangular and therefore similar. 

Consequently the A BAG = a EDF ; and applying the 4th prop, of B. I. we prove the 
As. equal in every respect. 

2 Q .—If the three sides of one triangle be perpendicular respectively to the three sides of 
another, the two triangles are similar, and the sides which arc perpendicular to one another 
are opposite to equal angles. 

A .—Let the three sides of the A KLN (see fig. 2) be perpendicular to the three sides of 
the A AOR, each to each, namely, LN perpendicular to AR ; NK to AO ; and LK to OR 
produced; then these as. are similar, and KN and AO, KL and OR, and NL and AR are 
homologous sides. 

Produce KO to Z. 

Now the L AOR = the sum of the As. KXO, XKO the sum of a rt. A and the A 
XKO = the sum of the As. NKZ, XKO =« the A NKL. 

Again the A NKZ is a it. A* 

the sum of the As. KNZ, NZK = one rt. A = A ANZ ; take the common part the 
angle KNZ from both, then the remaining A NZK == the remaining A ANK : 
but the A AKN of the a ANK is = the A NKZ of the a NKZ, " 

(hy 32 prop, of B. I. with 3 Ax,) A KAN *» a KNL; hut A AOR was proved — 
A NKL, 

A ARO=- A NLK, 


(20, App.) 
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the As. AOR, NKL are eguianqular , 
similar, 

, AO : OR === NK : KL 
OR : AR «s KL : LN 

AO and KN, OR and KL, AR and LN are homologous sides. 

Q. E. D. 

3 Q-—Triangles or parallelograms of equal bases are to one another as their altitudes. 
A.— I he As. OPQ, RQS (see fig. 3) stand upon equal bases PQ, QS; it can be proved 

that the a OPQ : the a RQS = the altitude of a OPQ : alt of a RQS. 1 

Through the points R, 0 draw RV, OU parallel to PS ; draw the perpendicular SUV • 
and join VQ and UQ. f ’ 

A OPQ = a UQS 1 ... r 

a RQS = a VQS J 38 P ro P- oi B> L 
But a UQS : a VQS = US : SV (by 1 prop, of B. VI.) 

Now, US is the alt. of a OQP, and SV is the alt. of A RQS. 

• ' A A "7 A : A VQS = the alt. of a OPQ : the alt. of a RQS 

and 2 a OPQ : 2 a RQS = the alt. of a OPQ : the alt. of the a RQS (answering to the 
case of parallelograms). Q. E. D. 

4 Q."Tiie perimeters of similar polygons are proportional to their corresponding sides. 

c A h~frf ee fi S- 4) ° + b + « + d + * + * ■ f + g + h + k + l f y *=: a :f ~ b : g — 
By S upposition/“;^{;j} 

(by 24 of B. Vi) aT+ c ? b + h : a 
a + c 4 h : h •.===/ «+• A 4 g : g, componendo . 

a + c.+ b :/ 4* H g ~ b : g — c : h ^d : k (alternando and supposition) 

a + c + b: d *=/ 4 h 4 - g : k, alternando . 

a 4"• c + b -f d : d =f + A g 4 k : k, componendo . 

a + c + " + d : / + ' L + 9 + A — d : k = e : i (alternando and supposition) 

a 4 c + b 4 d : e 4- h 4 g 4 k : /, alternando. 

a 4- c-f b 4 4e:e =/ 4* 4 4- y 4 h 4 l: /, componendo . 

« + c 4 /> 4 - e/ 4 . e :/4 A + y 4*.A 4 l =*= <? : / « n* : 7 / 

a *4 c + b 4r d 4 e : # 4- A 4 // 4 A 4 / ; y, alternando . 

a 4 c 4 A 4 a 4 e 4 ^ t =» / 4* A 4 - e/ f A 4 / 4 y : y y componendo. 

Q.V"D + ^ + d + ^ + x: f 4 A 4- g 4 A 4 l 4 : y — e : rf : it, &c. 

5 Q.—The area of a regular polygon is; 
from the centre upon one of the sides. 

.4.—A regular polygon may be divided into as many equal triangles as it has sides. Now, 
the area of a triangle is equal to the rectangle under the base and half the altitude; and in 

OsThl % th * reCtangIe under the base anci hair the perpendicular drawn from 

Let half the perpendicular *= a 
Perimeter =* p 
A side of the polygon » b 

Area °1 a triangle made within the polygon (such as o x y) equal to each of the 
other triangles made in the same manner = x 
Area of the polygon ==» y 

b a — x 

Multiplying by n, n l a— n x 
s, i or (nb)u = nx 

Here # x is the area of the polygon : j n l the perimeter, and a half the line drawn from 
the centre to one of the sides. Q. E. D. 


tjj^ perimeter multiplied by half the perpendicular 


# Problems . 

-To divide a circle into any number (say 4) equal parts by means of concentric 


6 Q. 
circles. 

7 Q.~From a given, point in the side of a triangle to draw a straight line, which shall 
halve the triangle. 

8 Q .—To inscribe a square in a given triangle. 

f. ^•“7’ 1 ’ hr, - e 8 J des of ?! tr , ian . g ! e bein S-g iven > required a rule for finding by calculation the 
radius of the circle inscribed within the triamrie. 

o 

iO Q.—State the method of finding the distances between three objects and a fourth 

£r 0 J ““ f,om ° ,her - wd "" “*■“ " h ' d ‘ 

11 Q.—-The 


pmb£ e s. COmpCtiUt>n Cl08ed brf0re thesucccssfil1 competitor had attempted the solution of any of these seven 
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11 CL—The diameters D and d of two concentric circles Being given, required an expres¬ 
sion for the area of the annulus enclosed between them. 

12 Q.—Required an expression for the same when the circumferences C and c are given. 


Appendix 


CONIC SECTIONS. 


1 Q.—Define the parameter in each of the Conic Sections ? 

A. —In a parabola, the parameter of any diameter is four times the distance of the vertex 
of that diameter from the directrix. Both in the ellipse and the hyperbola, the parameter of 
any diameter is a third proportional between that diameter and its conjugate diameter. 

t 2 Q. —Prove, that if from the vertex 6f any diameter of a parabola, a straight line be 
drawn to the extremity of an ordinate meeting another ordinate, the latter will be a mean 
proportional between its segment next the diameter and the former. 

A.-(See fig. 6) HP : SQ ~ SQ : TQ 

The as. ORP, OTQ are evidently similar. 
i\ RP : TQ = PO : QO 

But PC : QO WRP* : SQ 2 (cor. of 6 prop, of Par.) 

RP : TQ « RP* : SQ* 

Therefore RP : SQ = SQ : TQ (by cor. of 20 prop, of B. VI. of Euclid.) Q. E. D. 

3 Q .—If a chord pass through one of the foci of an ellipse, and the tangents at its ex¬ 
tremities be produced to meet, the straight line that joins the focus with the point where 
the tangents meet is perpendicular to the chord. 

4 Q. J —The square of any semidiameter of a hyperbola is equal to the rectangle under the 
distances of its vertex from the foci, added to the difference of the squares of the semi-trans¬ 
verse and semi-conjugate axes. 


STATICS. 

1 Q .—Enunciate the general proposition of the lever ? 

A .—The force, multiplied by the distance from the fulcrum, multiplied by the sine of ihe 
angle of direction in which the force acts, is always the same; whether the lever be bent or 
straight, whether the force act perpendicularly or not. If the force act perpendicularly, then 
the force multiplied by the distance from tho|fulcrum is always the same. 

2 Q .—Describe the three kinds of straight levers ? 

A. —The first kind of straight lever is that in which the fulcrum is between the power 
and the weight. (See fig. 10.) 

The second kind is that in which the weight is between the Fulcrum and the power. 

The third kind is that in which the power is between the weight and the fulcrum. 

3 Q t —Describe the three systems of pulleys ? 

A.—(See fig. 7.) In the first system of pulleys they are hung by parallel strings tied to 
one beam. 

In the second system, AB is one beam fixed , CD another moveable; a y b, c, d , are four 
pulleys. And a string is carried round PADBCw. The strings AD, JDB, BC, Cn are all 
parallel. 

The third system is the first system reversed. 

*4 Q .—Three forces each equal to 120 ibs. act upon a point, making angles with each other 
of 45° each.—Required the magnitude of their resultant ? 

Atfi&fi&ee fig, 8.) Now BAD is alright angle. If the force AC did not exist, the resultant 
of AB and AD would have been the diameter of the square of AB; since AB = AD by 
hypothesis. But even if AC did exist, it will not alter the direction of lheir resultant, but it 
will alter its magnitude. The magnitude of the resultant of AB and AD as altered by 
AC will =r= (diameter of AB*) -f AC: — 

therefore a force + AD a -f AB in the direction of AC will produce the same effect 

as AB, AO, AD in the supposed circumstances. 

/llF+ AIB + AB is just y 2 AB* + AB ; for AB == AD. 

*5 CL—A body in one scale of an unequal balance is counterpoised by 36 lbs. and in the 
other by 32 ibs.—what is its weight ? 

A.—(See fig. 9.) Let any weight x on the scale G be counterpoised by 36 lbs. and on the 
scale H by 32 lbs. 

x . BF =sss A F . 36 lbs. 
x . AF = BF. 32 lbs. 

8 Q, 


A weight 


* Those questions are not solved numerically, but put info such forms that numerical solutions can be very 
easily found. 

(20. App.) 3 k 2 I 
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(5 Q.—A weight of ISO lbs. is supported by 4 pulleys (supposed without weight) arrange 
according to the first system—required the power supporting it ? 

^_ D P . w — 1 : 2* ; n here 4 


Gt 

fepHM& 


p 

16 


: 150 lbs. — 1 : 

P = 160 lbs. 

160 „ 0 


16 


16 


2 4 = 1 : 16 


lbs. 


OPTICS. 

1 What is light ? ' , , , , % . , 

A. _Light is something which makes objects Visible-, whether it be matter or not, has not 

yet been ascertained. 

2 Q .—What is the velocity of light ? 

A. —About 192,000 miles in a second. 

3 Q —-Explain in a general way, with or without a diagram, how the velocity of light was 

first ascertained and calculated ? .. , .. . 

A.—The velocity,of light was first ascertained and calculated by the eclipses of Jupiter s 
satellites. The eclipses of these satellites were calculated with precision; but they were 
seldom seen at the calculated moments: the moments when they were seen differed from 
these calculated moments variously, the greatest amount of variation being 16 minutes. 
Hence it was supposed, this was owing to light’s traversing the axis of the earth | orbit in 
16 minutes. According to the hypothesis, calculations were made for the passage of.flight 
when Jupiter was in other situations than conjunction and opposition. I his hypothesis wa.s 
corroborated by fact. And it was ascertained that light traversed the radius of the earth 3 
orbit, which is'about 95,000,000 miles, in eight minutes. 

4 Q .—Of what does Catoptrics treat ? , 

A .—Of the reflection of light. 

5 Q,—What is the general law of incidence and reflection ? 

A.—The angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection. 

6 Q,—When parallel rays fall upon a concave mirror, how will they be reflected ? 

A. _They will be reflected tp a point half-way between the centre and the mirror. 

7 Q, _To what grand practical purpose has this optical fact or law been turned ? 

A, —The lights in lighthouses are made according to this principle. 

8 Q .~-What is meant by the conjugate foci '! 1.. 

A ,—The radiant point and the focus where the rays, after suffering reflection, ate con¬ 
centrated are called the conjugate foci; (see fig. 10 ) thus A and F are conjugate foci. 

9 a—How may the conjugate focal distance for diverging rays be found ? 

A. _The radius of the mirror’s concavity and the distance of the radiant point from the 

mirror being given: multiply these two'together, divide the product by the diflerence 
between twice the distance of the radiant point and the radius ; the quotient will be tne 
focal distance required. 

-JO Q.— What kind of images is formed by concave and convex mirrors ? 

A .—in convex mirrors, the images are smaller than the objects, and are seen at a distance 
behind the mirror less than the distance of the objects before the mirror: and when the 
object, is brought on the surface of the mirror, the image is equal to the ooject. in concave 
mirrors, if the object be within the focal distance (the distance of the focus nearer to the 
mirror) the image is larger than the object. If otherwise, no image is seen behind tne 
itiirror, but before it; suspended as it were in air. 

11 (i—What is Dioptrics ? 

J.,—Dioptrics treats of the refraction of light. 

12 Q,—What is meant by the constant ratio of the sines ? . 

A,—T he constant ratio of the sines means the same ratio which the sines of two varying 

angles always have. 

13 Q —What is meant by the index qf refraction ? , . 

A.-—The index of refraction is the sine of the angle of refraction m relation to the sine 

of the angle of incidence. - 

14 Cl— Show how the difference in the refractive powers of bodies will explain the 

superior brilliancy of the diamond ? * 

ji. _In the diamond the index of refraction bemg 2 .5, the greater part ol th.. light, 

instead of passing through, will be reflected, hence its brilliancy. 

15 Q.—When will the light falling on the second surface of a transparent body be wholly 

reflected and not a single ray suffer refraction ! - 

A.—(See fig. 11.) Let Gl> a ray fall upon AC very obliquely, and lei tlie index of lefiac¬ 
tion be great. Then DF will fall in a very oblique direction upon BO, and DFC being sma , 
and refraction also being great, FH will not fall below BC, but above it. Him- light 
instead of being refracted will be reflected. Q . , 
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16 Q*—Apply tliis to the construction of the Camera Lucida ? 

, A.—Any object being placed before AC (see last fig*), the rays of light will be reflected 
in the direction FH before EB, and the image of the object will be formed below K. And 
taking a piece of white paper and a pencil, you can take the image upon the paper : the 
pencil of course will move according to the image. 



Appendix G. 


ASTRONOMY* 

1 —What are the different ways by which the place of a star may be ascertained and 
marked off on a globe ? 

A .—-The different ways by which the place of a star may be ascertained and marked on 
the globe, are, first, by taking its declination and right ascension; secondly, by taking its 
latitude and longitude. We can also ascertain the place of a star by taking its altitude and 
azimuth. 

2 Q—Wlrat is azimuth ? 

A .—The azimuth distance of a heavenly body is its angular distance from the north or 
south point as measured on the horizon. 

3 Q,—What kind of spheroid is the earth, and how has its shape been ascertained ? 

X —The earth is an oblate spheroid ; and this has been ascertained by the fact, that a 
degree of latitude towards the poles has a greater number of miles than a degree of latitude 
towards the equator. Also it has been observed that a body is heavier near the poles than 
when it is near the equator, owing to the radius of the earth’s being smaller at the poles than 
at th,e equator. 

4 Q.—What is aberration, and what is its greatest amount ? 

A .—Aberration is caused by the motion of the earth when it is illumined by the rays of 
the sun. 

5 Q.—How is the vernier constructed ? 

A .—The verpier is constructed on the principle of proportion. Thus, let AB (see fig. 15) 
be divided into 11 equal parts, awd CD, which is equal to AB, into 12. The difference 
between onc-tvveltth of CD and one-eleventh of AB is equal to one eleventh of Ca. AB 
may be supposed a vernier, and CD the limb of a sextant or circle, &c. 

6 Q*—What is the index-error of a sextant? f 

A.—The index-error is the deviation from parallelism between the plane of the horizon- 
glass and the index of the sextant pointing to 0 Q on the graduated limb. 

7 Q. — Find it for this day by observation? 

5 1 30 " 

A .—Read off 3 4J 15 ;/ , read on 28* 45 /; ; half the difference -- 


2' 45" observed* 


8 (2.—How is a lunar observation to be taken with one sextant? 

A .—Take any star for reference; Sirius lor example. Find the altitude of Sirius; then 
alt. of !> ; then take thrice the angular distance between Sirius and D ; then take the alt. of 
D, and again the alt. of Sirius. 

9 Q .—How with three ? 

A .—Three persons at the same time hold their instruments. The one takes the alt. of T >; 
the other of a star; and the third the angular distance between the moon and the star. The 
precise moments ) when their observations are taken, are noted by a person provided with a 
watch. The object is that these three observers should observe precisely at the same mo¬ 
ment. This being impossible by one observation, observations are repeated by each observer, 
and the means are taken. 

10 Q. —In the following observation, find the error of fie watch from mean arid from 
-apparent, time :— 

19th February 1840. Lat. IT 56' North. Long. 87* 5\Y East Time 8 hours 22' 32" 
a.m. Height of the eye 17 feet. Alt. of the sun’s lc^w^lhnb 25° 24' at sea. 


Altitude of ®’s lower limb = 

25° 24' 

— :/ 57" dip of the horz. for 17 feet. 






26° 20' 3" 

16' 11".6 Q/s £ diam. 


Take 25° 36' 
90° 


14",6 from 


- ■— 


64° 23' *16", which i,s the zenith distance. 


Sun's 


* Note —In these answers, especially in the calculations, several errors, arising .from haste, will be 
•observed; but they arc left uncorrected, as they stood in the original. ■ 


(20. App.) 
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Appendix 0. 




Sun's deck South IV 29' 34".2 

-4* Lat. North 17 ° 56 ' 

29 ° 25 ' 34".2 

Zenith distance 04 23' 40" 

Sum 93° 49' 20 half— 46° 54' 40" 

Difference 34° 58' 12" half= 17° 29' 6" 

Log. secant of 17° 56' « io. 021630 

Log. secant of 11° 29' 34" ==10. 008792 


Log. sine of 
Log. sine of 


46° 54' 46" 
17° 29' C>" 


9. 834400 
9.477741 


Adding together we have 39. 342623 
Rejecting tens, we have 
Log. 9.342623 

will be equal to the apparent time from the nearest noon. 

11 Q. —Find the latitude for to-day by the following meridian altitude: double alt. 89° 28' ? 
4.-- 89° 28' 

Index-error 4 2i 45" I ft ffl|S 


2)89° 30' 45' 


44° 45' 22".5 ®’s alt. of 1, k 

4 16' 17"# 


(subtract) 45° 
90° 


l' 39".7 true alt. of ®'s centre, 


North 44° 58' 20".3 

zenith distance. 

22° 23' 50" 

deck of ;.® at; Greenwich. 

22° 21' 56".7 South. 

j . : i'; v V fii.ri W’ll V »»> vV ,| &V; iV - s!) !/?'}'! 

v 22° 34' 24".3 

(Omitted) Add diff. of difference for 1 hour 19".9 or 20" 

# ref. and par. 52" | 

Multiply by 6 

Lat. 22° ;).f 16 .3 [’ 

60 ) I20" ( 2' 

W.S. M.J 

Wherefore, 


S. fir Ji. of the sun at Calcutta 


, 22° 33' 56'' nearly. 


l# 

mi 


12 Q.-—What is the equation of time, and when is it greatest? 

A 4 — The sun does not come to the meridian at twelve exactly (except when it is in the 
either equinox or solstitial point). Twelve on the clock is the twain time when the sun 
comes to the meridian. In order to get apparent noon from the mean noon we have something 
to add to or subtract from the mean nt>on* Tables determining this quantity for every day 
in the year are tables of the equation of time, ft is greatest when, the sun is. half wap 
between either equinox and either solistitial point on the ecliptic; i, e. when the sun is 45* 
distant either way from either equinox : this will happen four times in a year. 

13 Q. —What are Kepler's laws ? 

A. —Kepler’s laws are three in number. I, That the radius vector of the orbit of each 
planet describes equal areas in equal times . I I. That the planets describe ellipses. Ill, That 
the of the periodic times of the planets vary directly as the cubes of t\\e\vmean distances . 

14 Q.—A short account of the Ptolemaic theory? 

A.—> *Pt.ol'emy supposed the I&irth to be the centre of the planetary system, and the Sun 
and the planets move in their orbits round the Earth as the centre (see fig. 12); first the 
Moon, next Mercury, Venus, £hm, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Moreover, in order to account for 
the retrograde motions of the planets and other peculiarities in their motions, he supposod 
them to move in JSpicych , tire centre of which was always in the Deferents. These epicycles, 
he said, were crystallip globes, and these were fixed in the crystalline shells of the deferents. 
Beyond these was th ~ starry vault, which moved round the Earth as the centre in 24 hounS. 

15 Q.—How dq^s a transit differ from an eclipse? 

4.—The transit truly speaking, is a small eclipse. When Mercury and Venus pass over 
the disc of the Sun, and make dark spots, we calithese to be transits of Mercury and Venus; 
but if they covered any considerable portion of tlpe Sun’s disc, we would have called them 
eclipses. 

16 Q . —Describe the apparent motions of a planet, and explain them on the Copernfcan 

theory ? ( * 

A .— A planet once moves directly in its rev olution, then stops, and becomes stationary for 
some time; next moves back, or retrograde^ then changes its retrograde for direct motion. 
The direct motion, on the whole-, more tha\i counterbalances the retrograde; and in such, a 
manner it makes its tour of the heavens (figure 13 will represent it). They can be explained 
by the Goperniean theory. Take, for exarnple, Jupiter (see fig. 14); as the Earth is moving 
in its orbit in the direction of the arrow', so Jupiter in its orbit, but with different velocity. 

Whoa 
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iien by Jupiter is marked O, then its motion, as seen by us, or its apparent motion, will 
be direct; when by it is marked <[>, retrograde or stationary. This will appear by referring 
Jupiter to the sphere of the heavens. By the Copernican theory, it is-easy to explain all the 
irregularities of the motions of all the planets, especially of Mercury and Venus. 

18 Q. —Write all you know about Jupiter? 

A.— Jupiter is the largest of the planets ; it is about 490,000,000 miles distant from the 
Sun. It makes its tour round the heavens in about 12 years; it has four satellites ; by the 
eclipses of these satellites the velocity of light has been ascertained. They are of immense 
value In also determining the longitude. When seen through the telescope, parallel belts are 
seen on its disc. Its disc is not' exactly round. In the sky it is the brightest star, except 
Venus, 


Append 


Extract from his (Mahendra Lai B.asak) Essay on “ The Influence of sound 
General Knowledge on Hinduism/’ 

The author, in his Essay, took a comprehensive survey of all the leading departments of 
general knowledge, and clearly showed now, in all of them, Hinduism abounds with errors, 
and how the inevitable influence of sound knowledge must be destructive of Hinduism, The 
pgrt now given as a specimen is selected merely because the topic is not familiar to most 
readers, and has therefore about it more of the air of novelty. 

^ But it is for metaphysics that the learned of Hindustan have peculiarly distinguished 
themselves. Metaphysics is a science of a very strange nature. There is a short way that 
we can safely pass through in metaphysical inquiries. But we soon come to the outer 
boundary, which our limited faculties cannot pass. Without that boundary, the more we 
attempt to walk, the more hopeless, and more hopeless proves our attempt. We cannot 
speak with ceyrtainty of aught that lies beyond it. But it may be said the case is the same 
in every science; in every science there is a boundary line beyond which the utmost facul¬ 
ties of men can make no excursions. True, but it is ^peculiarly so in metaphysics. It seems 
to us as if in this science, more than in any other, the pride of philosophy had been ordained 
by Heaven to be utterly confounded, to lie prostrate in the dust. With such considerations 
as these, we should rather feel inclined to pity the misfortune of the Hindu philosopher, 
tossed up and down in an ocean of mystery, than regard him with nought but laughter and 
ridicule. 

<l For showing what the general character of Hindu metaphysics is, let; us glance at a few 
of the fundamental doctrines of some of the chief schools of Hindu philosophy. One pecu¬ 
liar feature in Hindu metaphysics is—a feature not yet discerned in the metaphysics of any 
other nation—viz. that, the Hindu phii ophers toiled with unwearied industry to turn all 
things into nothing . There is po mind, no matter, say the Hindu philosophers. No mind , 
I mean, no created mind . There is only one mind, and that mind is Brahm, the self-exist¬ 
ing God. # Our minds, or rather what we call our minds, arc undivided portions of that 
Great Mind; independently of Him they have no existence. Independently, not in the 
sense of the creature’s dependence upon Hie Creator for existence and the continuance of 
that existence, or in other words, for creation and preservation; for in this sense every spirit, 
as well every material object, is absolutely dependent upon God; hut in the sense that 
there is no entity separate from the entity of Brahm, no existence separate physically from 
the existence of Brahm. Brit you will say, I am conscious that I am ; I think and cannot 
but think that I am not God, but a separate entity from him. No, says the Hindu philoso¬ 
pher, you do not exist physically separate from Brahm; you are a portion of the great and 
universal spirit, an undivided portion of it; but you think otherwise, you are conscious other¬ 
wise, because you are ignorant. Nor, says the Hindu philosopher, is there an external uni¬ 
verse. Matter does not exist. You say, I see a tree. There is 7to tree, says the Hindu 
philosopher, you are, under an illusion . IIis illusion is stronger far than the illusion of the 
Western philosophers. Plato and Berkeley never soared upon the wings of a crazy imagi¬ 
nation in the atmosphere of a vain philosophy so far as the Indian philosopher. According 
to them y ideas did exist; but according to him, ideas do not exist. According to them, ideas 
were some immutable, entities; but according to him, they are no entities at all. Plato, 
indeed, believed both in the existence of matter and mind; but according to him, there was 
no primary correspondence between external things and ideas of things,—no correspondence, 
so that our perceptions of external objects would enable us to inferaught aright in the 
science of matter,—but we must look after those ideal entities if we wished to get a sound 
material philosophy; but , says the Hindu philosopher, there is no matter, no mind, no per¬ 
ception of matter, no ideal entities ; all is illusion, all is illusion. 4 Look on that pure trans¬ 
parent stream/ says he, 4 discern there the silvery moon with her starry gems; is there a 
moon beneath the water V 4 No,’ you reply, ‘ but there is a real moon making a false though 
visible one, as it might make ten thousand others, by the laws of reflection and the laws of 
vision.’ 4 No, no/ returns he, * there is no moon beneath the water; so f no moon is any¬ 
where; ail is illusion, all is illusion/ 4 Likewise/ continues he, 4 no idea of moon as an 
-entity exists in your mind or anywhere ; the sensation and consequent perception of the 
moon is no affection of your mind, for your mind does not exist, and you say you arc, because 

you 


(20. Aff.) 


The Hindus do acknowledge one Supreme God. 
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• . „ h j von c; LV vou think you see the moon, because all is illusion, alt is 

ufusion.’^ Surely'such “illusion 'never entered pM °’ 

£now^turn to another equal* sublime. 
Accord ini’’ to this, all things are an eduction from the essence of Brahm. All spints, whe¬ 
ther thev\e the spirits of men, or beasts, or vegetables, or gods or usArs * direct ,, flowed 
I A h ft.' t i ie e8se nce of Brahm. Just as sparks rise upwards to heaven from the blazoning 
fire ho hav“ all these sparks innumerable ascended up from the flame of the c ivme spurt. 
TSfesDiriSSre all divided portions of Brahm, in winch point this system differs from the 
former End into the essence of Brahm they will all one day nmnerge. They are endowed • 
■T‘,’t^Zls or rather somehow thev have received consciousness,-consciousness, 
w e subtile substance grafted upon these spirits to deceive them into the persuasion that 
Sam^p^teS^viduS entities, a'part from the great spirit, win e 
t y ^lf;nn« and nortions only of the divine spirit. At a fixed tune all tbesefspmts will fall 
fnto Brahin and he become the sole entity in the universe. Such immersions arid emersions, 
Eolationsalld evolutions, have been from eternity, and will be to eternity. But how comes 
Sil material universe? This also is an eduction, from the essence of Brahm. According to 
hi« Hvstem matter exist.?. But this matter is an extraction from the spirit of Brahm Let 
the philosophers of Europe waste themselves to find out, it they can, how spirit, simple and 
indivisible can be evolved into matter. But so it is, says the Hindu philosophei. By a 
multiplicity of processes the splendid material universe hath risen into being from ihe spirit 
nf Km y Just as the cobweb is spun out of the substance of the spider, so the material 
■ *-c in -ill its oforv has been spun out of the substance of Brahm. And, as in the former, 
rSS£5£2& b * <■»■»«« k » There is a multiplicity 

of iwocesses hetween Brahm and the manifestation ot the glorious immerse. Ay. there is 
•i multiplicity of processes too between Brahm and the rudiments of this universe. Fiom 
Brahm emanates iiiteilect, the whole mass of intellectual substance by which we think and 
"Son and Serform such intellectual operations. From intellect is evolved he entire mass 
of Sn^£ by »emis of which I say, this is my house, this is my book / am, / live. 
v Anncfimisnpss is evolved, first, five invisible subtle elementary pai tides, the ancestors 

of Ihe five <>ross elements; secondly, the eleven organs, the five organs of sense, the five 
of the uve gioss , n J. nd ^ And . the mixtu ,. e and composition of all these 

°lf d 'ent'irv things are brought out at length the immediate elements of this external um- 
trT.tffivSi S ether, eir.W, water and earth. Wonder a, m„cl, m you 
like Ja i, ” a™ the Indian philosopher. Auk the questions, how ,, ...telle.' neper, e from 
V/ i s ! i'c Jnnw^iouaness separate from spirit ( how is mind an organ and separate fiom 
nirit' how could organs exist before organic beings ? how could particles or matter come 
out from consciousness? ask these and a thousand other similar questions ; both you and 
vmir Questions will be blown over by a storm of unintelligible nonsense, and the Hindu 

youi questions , I Questioning the truth of God as revealed in the bhastvas- 

«pMt of M- evolved at length the 
ini mediate rudiments of this material universe. And according to some, the eneigy of 
Brahm brooding over the vast abyss of chaos, brings forth a splendid universe, with all its 
n 4 * (•narts all its dispositions, all its variety, all its ma&mficence* lhesc,. 

of the second system of Hindu philosophy. We have seen that, 

’ lino- *n the fast system, there is no oilier existence than that of Brahm. ignorance- 
Eds'!i°to thin/that^lw are, that oar existence is separate from the existence of brahm; 
•md illusion leads us into the persuasion that there is tt rent universe without us. I. u ,. 
““ Z h Tsecond system, both spirit and matter exist, but they have been educed out 
, i- iirahin There is one thing, however, in which both these agiee. Ihev 
t f JStei J t£? tEe is always the Jp^Uount of existence.. There can be no creation 

for' out of nothin^, nothing can come.’ The same amount of existence has existed from all 
tot out ot not! o'. • •, . onl , chances come upon it. in the lapses oi duration. 

D^ring'dne period of millions of ages, Brahm alone exists, in a state of profound sleep, when 
L i% ,® ot conscious of his own existence; and there is nothing beside Ann enjoying ineffable 

lvinniness in this unconscious state; and during the succeeding period of other millions of 
tl r« i • the beautiful plav of visible and invisible worlds, whether, according to the first 
ages, there is J’SSs or according to the second, these be sober realities. 

8y <^ Wlmt'theiiisthc influence of sound knowledge upon Hindu philosophy ? Its influence is 
to rortuo and destroy this glorious system. The Hindu philosopher, bred up. in a different 
i \ * thnt. <>f Bacon never disquiets himself with asking, how his system lias been 

g£g ftSSSTS’ first principle, it towers, wl.ethe, the,, be. w.y which 

vn ,ld le d one step by step to its summit. He never attempts to prove the truth ot the 
ZtBnShff holds, P to resolve the grand ultimate conclusions into their ong.mil elements 
fe truth is his system cannot be resolved into such primary principles in which we must 
nlace^nr undivW^ confidence. In the perfection of the science of the present age it is 
P /L frir ./«to resolve every science into its,original principles. Let us clearly maik out the 
axioms*of Geometry—who in the world is there, still possessing rationality, that will ca l 
axioms of tjreomei y Euclid in his demonstrations—who amongst us wilt 

Let outw.11 prcpcrcl toobcr.c 

...ultitud,, of stir, that* slid the wide vii.lt of the hei.ei.s, -ok. 


Aa evil being, of much superior power to man, is called an usur. 
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of the same—let us ascertain by repeated observations in a series of ages all 

___ mi uncommon phenomena which the heavens present to our view}—-then let us 

frame some theory which shall account for all the phenomena observed, and which are never 
contradicted by opposite phenomena—in this our walk who shall say we are treading a 
forbidden path? Once more, let us retire to our closets, let us with the inward eye of con¬ 
sciousness make an internal observation of the phenomena of our own minds, let us read 
in their actions the minds of others; then if we attempt to ascertain the secrets of man’s 
spiritual nature, and sav that man is such and such, as an intellectual and a moral being— 
who shall say this is a wrong course? Suppose now that I make not one observation of one 
" mental phenomenon, and yet dogmatically assert, ‘ Man is such and such, as a spiritual 
* being’—what madness is there ! Suppose that I make no observation of the phenomena which 
the heavens present to our view, and yet dogmatically assert, ‘ Such and such is the fabric ol 
the heavens’—what madness is there ! Precisely such is the madness of the Hindu philosopher. 
High on the top of his stupendous metaphysics he addresses you, ‘ Come up.’ ‘ Where 
are°the steps, sir ?’ you ask, ‘ where are the steps of evidence that shall lead me to you !’ 

‘ Wing your flight/ replies he, ‘ as I have done.’ ‘ I cannot,’ you say ; ‘ I have been 
taught in the school oi Bacon ; I have no wings of imagination ; my feet are always guided 
by judgment; please, sir, if there be any way of evidence leading step by step for such an 
one as I, unprovided with wings, do me the favour to tell.’ ‘No, no,’ returns he, ‘there 
are no steps, you must come up all at once, there are no steps of evidence, you must take 
the whole for granted and mount upwards.’ ‘ Well,’ you reply, ‘well for you, hilt as for 

me—farewell I Excellent philosopher, you enjoy your height, I cannot reach it.’ 

“ Thus it is that the Hindu and the Baconian philosophy are contrary to each other. In 
Hindu philosophy, you must first take the truth of the whole system for granted, and then 
vou go to reconcile some small disagreements within itself, and afterwards, if possible, you 
try to bring it to the level ofxommon sense ; that is, instead of beginning with the feet, 
you begin with the head, as if men could walk with their heads. And if you fail to do so, 
even then tlie system must he true, and there would only be some defect in what is called 
common sense. Then nature must adapt herself, as far as she can, to the system, and not 
the system to nature. This is the procedure of the Hindu philosopher, not unlike that 
of the philosophers of the middle ages. And as modern philosophy has dispelled the clouds 
of mystic nonsense, which prevailed in the dark ages of Europe, so does it, so will it also 
disperse the clouds of Hindu philosophic nonsense. How this is done is easily seen. When 
the demand is made, as to what are the foundations of Hindu philosophy, how is it built up, 
the Indian philosopher has nothing to answer. Accustomed from in fancy* to turn imagina¬ 
tion into reality, he has so done with his honoured system. The whole system he has taken 
for granted, and never had a doubtful thought as to its truth suggested to his mind. And 
this conduct which he has pursued is surely most irrational. The modern philosopher, on 
the other band, has pursued a different course. He has placed all his confidence upon the 
primary principles, the original elements of belief, which God had ordained to form a part 
of the spiritual character of man, and without which man ceases to be man—and upon 
these strong foundations his system is reared up. This surely is right procedure; but how 
contrary to that of the Hindu philosopher ? To take the truth of whole systems for granted 
is easy for the Hindu philosopher; to take one thing for granted that carries not in itself 
positive evidence, intuitive testimonial or revealed, is impossible with the modern philo¬ 
sopher. When, therefore/ the correctness of modern philosophy ’and its contrariety to 
Hindu philosophy are powerfully addressed to reason, how can the latter stand ? When 
thus hard pushed, the philosopher of Hindustan makes one more attempt to recover his 
philosophy. This he does by turning round and asserting that his system is a revelation 
from Heaven. Well, if this be a divine revelation, we ought to receive it upon divine 
authority alone. But before receiving it. as such, we have to ascertain if it be a divine 
revelation. Where then is the evidence ? Let it be proved that it is really a divine reve¬ 
lation, and then we will attend to it. But this the Hindu philosopher is unable to do. 
Here also he requests you to take the divine origin of his system for granted. But no 
rational creature can respond to so absurd a request. His system therefore ought to be 
rejected.” ,j] 

(Conclusion of the Essay.) 

“ Such is Hinduism, and such the influence of sound knowledge upon it. We have seen 
how fatal that influence is to the literature, science and religion of Hindustan ; how it over¬ 
turns Hindu customs and manners. In fact it overturns everything Hindu. With the 
Hindus everythin"- and all things are incorporated in their religion. Their sciences, their 
arts are alt revealed from heaven. If, therefore, in any way Uietr science is overthrown, 
their religion is also overthrown with it. The religion of the Hindus mixes with their legis¬ 
lation, fashions their habits, fixes their customs, establishes their institutions, forms their 
national character. Their religion guides their science, and controls every branch of 
intellectual pursuit. Undo, therefore, their religion, and you undo the whole system of 
Hinduism. The citadel of Hinduism is the religion of the country. Attack, capture that 
citadel, the system of Hinduism lies a conquered territory. And it is the science and 
religion of ChTisteudom which have now encompassed round about that ettadei. Severalot 
its walls are beaten down, but still it. is not surrendered ; hut we hope ere long the faith 
and science of Christendom shall’ fully be established in India. The resplendent Sun of 
Revelation hath darted forth to the eyes of benighted India. But, alas, alas . our country¬ 
men are still asleep-still sleeping the sleep of death. Rise up, ye sons of India, arise, 

(20. App.) 3L 9ee 
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see the glory of the Sun of Righteousness ! Beauty is around you; life blooms before you ; 
why, why will ye sleep the sleep of death ? And shall vve who hare drunk in that beauty, 

_ W e, who have seen that life—shall we not awake our poor countrymen? Gome what, will, 

ours will be the part, the happy part of arousing the slumber of slumbering India. 

u Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high ; 

Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of light deny ? 

Salvation ! O salvation 1 
The joyful sound proclaim, 

Till each remotest nation 
Has learned Messiah’s name.” 


(D.) 

-I _ . ” r '„ ■ ' < 

TEXT BOOKS ACTUALLY STUDIED IN THE FREE CHURCH INSTITUTION 


Natural and Revealed Religion. 

Bible—Old and New Testaments. 

Paley’s Natural Theology. 

Howe’s Living Temple. 

Butler’s Analogy. 

Chalmers’ Lectures on Natural rheology and the Evidences. 

HilTs Lectures on Systematic Theology. 

Paley’s Evidences and Horse Paulin*. , . 

Horne, Haldane/Dick, Smith, Mundy, Erskine, Leslie, Sumner. 

Edwards’History of Redemption. ^ i 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 

Westminster Confession of Faith. 

Krummacher’s Elijah. ... 

Locke’s Reasonableness of Christianity. 

Boyle’s Veneration due to God, and Style of Holy Scriptures. 

Nolan on the Analogy between Revelation and Science. 

Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 

‘iSl^rto^'Serfbrd, Baxter, and Writings of the Reformers. 
Boston’s Fourfold State. ;. 

English Literature. 

Poetical Reader. mwS 

Cowper’s Poems. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, with minor Poems. 

Pollock’s Course of Time. 

Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. , ., 

Selections from Southey, Montgomery, Campbell and Wordsworth. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. , . , 

Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination. 

Young’s Night Thoughts. • , , [IH 

Bacon’s Moral and Civil Essays. i' 1 : 

Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. , i 

Whateley’s Rhetoric. i f i 

Hdlam’^LHermy History of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Foster’s Essays. ■ 

Select Essays from the North British and other Reviews- 

Various Works of the London Tract and Book Society. . 

Todd’s Student’s Manual. 

Philosophy—Logical, Etjhcai. and Metaphysical. 

Whateley’s, LeechmaiTS and Mill’s Logic. 

KdiSleJLfsESSs of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, and Essays. 

Dr. Thomas Brown’s Lectures. 

Payne’s Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Jones’ and He pham’s chtto; 

Locke’s; with Cousin’s Lectures on Locke. 

Abercrombie’s Intellectual and Moral Powers. Cudworth’ 
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Gudworth s Intellectual System of the Universe, 

Tennemann’s Manual. 

LewisV Biographical History. 

Wardlaw’s Christian Ethics. 

Spalding’s Moral Philosophy. 

Lieber’s Political Ethics. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum. 

Plato’s Dialogues. . 

History of Metaphysics in the Encyclopaedia Metropohtana. 

Colebrooke’s Analyses of the Philosophical Systems of Hinduism* 

Davis’s Estimate of the Human Mind. 

Wayland’s Moral Science. 

Butler’s Dissertation on Human Nature. 

Edwards on the Freedom of the Will. 

Mathematics. 

Euclid, various editions. 

Wood’s and Young’s, Lacroix’s, &c. Algebra. 

Treatises on the Theory of Equations, Spherical Tngonometry, Analytical trigonometry 
and Geometry, &c. in the Encyclopedia Britannica and Metropolitana. 

Duncan’s Course of Practical Mathematics, including Heights and Distances, Meifcura- 
lion of Surfaces and of Solids, Land Surveying, Levelling, &c. 

Raper's Navigation, with Thomson’s and Taylor’s Tables. 

Hall’s and Thomson’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Woodhouse, Wilson, Bell, Cardan, Rees, See. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Herschel’s Introductory Discourse. M 

Scottish School Book Association and Library of Useful Knowledge, Treatises on Me- 
vdianies, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Electricity, Magnetism, 
Lardner’s Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, and large Work on the Steam-engine. 

Brewster’s Optics. 

Mihll?, Hers cl! el’s,* Brinkley's, Thomson’s, Taylor’s, &c. Physical and Practical Astro- 
nomy, with Use of Instruments. 

Laplace’s Mechanique Celeste, chap. 1. 

Gregory’s Chemistry. 

History. 

Marahman’s History of Bengal. 

Marshman’s History of India. 

Marshman’s Brief Survey of History. . * 

Murray’s History of India, with Readings from Mdl and other Authors. 

Goldsmith’s History of England, Greece and Rome. 
jRollm’s Ancient History. 

Robertson’s View of the State of Europe, and Charles V. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

M‘Crie’s Lives of Knox and Melville. 

Daubigne’s History of the Reformation. 

Villiers’ Essay on the Literary and other Effects of the Reformation. 

Mosheim’s Church History. 

Milners’ Church History. 

Barth’s Church History. 

Transmission of Ancient Books, by Isaac Taylor. 

Taylor’s History of Civilization. 

Waddington’s Church History. 

Neander’s Church History. 

Lardner’s Germany. 

Lardner’s France. 

Hetherington on the Fulness of lime. 

Hetheringtou’s History of the Church of Scotland. 

Political Economy. 

Glift’s Political Economy; with Readings from Adam Smith, Mill, &c. 

Wayland’s Political Economy. 

Vernacular. 

Urdu .—Gram mar, with Reading Lessons. Book of Fables. Bible History. Char 
Darvesh. 

Persian .—Sawal o Jawab and Panda Kama, 
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Bengali. —Grammar—Gauriya Byakarana Nitikatha; and Madhab Chandra’s Grammar. 
. Gyanaruuodaya. ' " ; ' 

Manarunjun Itihas. 

Gy ana Krianadaya. 

Hitopudesh. f : 

Rabodh Chandrika. ‘ 

Yates’ Vernacular Class Book Instructor, No. IV. 

Brief Account of the Jews. 

Translation, Composition, and Essay Writing. 

Sanskrit. — Mugdhobodha, with Headings. 


Normal Teaching. 

Dunn’s Manual of the Principles of Teaching. 

Gall’s Philosophy of Education. 

IVilenbergh’s System. 

Wood’s Account of the Intellectual System. 

Stovv’s Training System. 

Todd’s Stucleiu’s Manual. 

Abbott’s Teacher. 

• Greek, and Hebrew. 

Greek Grammar (Matthias) abridged; Select Sentences; and the New lestamenfc. 

Xenophons Institutions of Cyrus. 

Hebrew Grammar, and portions of the Old Testament. 

Special Prize Essays. 

1843. 

Exposure of the Fallacies involved in the Definitions and Axioms which constitute the 

basis of the celebrated Pantheistic System of Spinosa. . ,. , 

On the Systems of Christianity and Hinduism contrasted, m regard to the account which 
thev <rive of the Nature, Attributes and Government of God, and the I recepts of Morality, 
as well as in regard to the practical influence which these systems are calculated to exert on- 
the intellectual and moral character of their votaries. 

1844. 

On the true nature of Vedantism, as unfolded in the original Sutras of Vyasa and the 
Mandak Upanishad, two of the principal, most ancient and most authoritative of the stan- 

The best Analysis and Refutation of Dr. Thomas Brown s llieory of Cause and Effect. 

On the Nature and Effects of the Reformation of Luther. 

On the disadvantages of Caste, and the benefits of its abolition. 

On the Goodness of God. 

1845. 

On the inqliih y, Whether the Savage State be f ive original state of Man, or not ? 

On the inquiry, Whit is meant by Conscience: how does it operate, how may it be 

injured, and how improved l • 

On the internal marks of Falsehood in the Hindu bhastras. „ 

On the merits and demerits of Locke’s Method of Inquiry, m his Essay on the Human. 

Understanding. 

On Veracity, and its sacred obligations. 

1846. 

On the Fallacy of confounding the Condition of a thing with its Essence or Cause, with 
a special Vkw to expose the Theory of Locke and the Empirical School generally, respecting 
thp orioin of the ideas ot Time. Space, Cause, Identity, Sec. _ , . 

On the Similes in the First Book of Paradise Lost, with a view to point out their apti¬ 
tudes and characteristic beauties. . 

On tho Ipadino Doctrines of the Ghristiau raith. 

Dissertation on the question, Can we, by Induction alone, from the present state Ot human 
nature, arrive at a perfect standard of Morals? 

On the leading Doctrines of Political Economy. 

On the necessity of Female Education. 

1847. 

On the Exposure of the Sick on the Banks of the Ganges. 

On the Moral Theory of Bishop Butler. 

On the Causes of opposition to Christianity in India. 

On the Life and Character of the Prophet Samuel. . q 



On the Crusades. 

On *he Administration of Lord Cornwallis. 

On the up-bringing of Hindu Youth, from their earliest Infancy to the period of leaving 
the Patshala or Bengali School. 

1848. 

On the Physical Errors of Hinduism. 

On the Hindu Sects. 

The %e$t Contrast between Christianity and Hinduism, morally considered. 

On the Character of Lord William Bentinck’s Administration. 

On Anatomy and Physiology, with special reference to the evidence which these furnish 
as to a Designing I ntelligence. 

Essay, illustrative of the manner in which the Law of the Hindu Caste is opposed to the 
Principles of Political Economy. 

1850. 

The present State and prevailing Character of the educated Hindus. 

The Influence exerted on the Nations of Europe by the Maritime Discoveries of the Fif¬ 
teenth Century. * 

On Conscientiousness. 

The Evidences of the Antiquity of the New Testament, and the bearing of this question on 
the general Argument for the Truth of Christianity. 

1851. 

On Toleration. 

On the Argument for the Truth of Christianity, derived from Prophecy, whether addressed 


to Jews or Gentiles. 

On the Merits of Christianity, and the Demerits of Hinduism. 

(life worthy of note, that the prizes for the best essays on this last subject were 
given % a young Rabu, who never was a pupil ill the Institution, the subject 
being spontaneously chosen by himself,) 


Subjects of Prize Essays. 

1852* 

On the Life and Character of Oliver Cromwell. 

Argument in favour of Christianity from its extensive propagation before the age of Con¬ 
stantine. 

The State of Europe at the middle of the 15th Century, 

Tire Argument from Prophecy, estimated with reference to the mathematical Doctrine elf 
Probabilities. 

The System and Tenets of the Kasta Bkajas, a' new Hindu sect in Bengal. 

Frete Trade—-its advantages and disadvantaged 
The Durga Puju Holidays. 


SPECIMEN OF ONE OF THE PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Physical Errors of Hinduism, by Bipin Behaki Shom, a Student of the Free 
Church Institution, who has not yet openly embraced Christianity. 

(Inserted in the 22d Number of the “ Calcutta Review/') 

It is our object in this article to give a aithful picture of the state of living physical science 
amongst the highenand middle classes of orthodox Hindu society, and to record the monstrous 
physical errors which (in this city especially), forced into strange and unnatural juxta-position 
with the triumphs and discoveries of the 19th century, yet form the undoubting belief, not 
only of the multitude, but <ff nearly all learned and intelligent Hindus. 

To speak of physical errors in a religious system appears, at first sight, a glaring contra¬ 
diction in terms. But, with regard to Hinduism, this is more an apparent than a real 
contradiction, since it at once disappears when we come fully to understand the nature and 
constitution of this grand system of religion. 

It is a marked and peculiar feature in the character of Hinduism that, instead of confining 
itself within the proper and lawful bounds prescribed to every theological system, it interferes 
with and treats of every department of secular knowledge which human genius has ever 
(20. App.) * 3 l 3 invented. 
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invented, so that grammar, geography, physics, law, medicine, metaphysics, &c., do each 
form as essential a part of Hinduism as any religious topic with which it is concerned ; 
indeed, a person who has not studied Hinduism in all its parts can scarcely form an adequate 
notion of the vastness of its extent; and those foreigners who, after incredible labour and 
much expense, have acquired some knowledge of this religion, have been obliged to confess 
this truth by applying to it such titles as “ huge” u gigantic,and the like. 

It is, indeed, true that a system, professedly religious, may sometimes allude to or inci¬ 
dentally take notice of certain points belonging to any department of secular knowledge,for¬ 
th e sake of illustration, without incurring the charge'of having transgressed its legitimate 
bounds; but in such cases, where any point of philosophy or human science is brought to 
illustrate religious doctrines or sentiments, it is always necessary to remember that we take 
that point as a truth already established and universally known, and not as a new discovery 
that is now going for the first time to be made known to the world : indeed fables might be 
framed, or known fables introduced, for the same purpose, which serves to sliowin a very 
strong mahrier, that whatever example is used, whether it be a point of philosophy, history, 
or ah if Vented tale, to expound any truth or sentiment in a system of religion, must be 
viewed merely in the light of an illustration; all that we have to do with is tile purport, 
sense meaning or bearing of the illustration, and not its correctness or incorrectness in itself. 
But the case is quite different with the writers of the Hindu Shastras; in their religious 
works, they have treated of all the branches of secular knowledge known among them in a 
regular systematic manner, and have given them out to the world in a tone of absolute 
authority," from which there could be no appeal; or, rather, with the view to secure the uni¬ 
versal belief of the people, they have sanctified with the name of religion whatever they 
have been pleased to conjecture on any subject, secular or spiritual. 

The Hindus, accordingly, receive information on all subjects, historical, literary, scientific 
or theological, from the mouths of the Brahmans alone, who in their turn have no other 
fountain of knowledge than their own sacred writings. The Shastras are made the standards 
of all sorts of knowledge, and the disagreement of any opinion with them is regarded a sure 
proof of its fallaciousness ; whatever is contained in them, or whatever has passed by and 
come down under the sacred name of-Sinistra, must be received as true, without the faintest 
shadow of doubt; and whatever differs from them must be rejected as spurious and false, 
simply on the ground of its not coinciding with the infallible doctrines ol the holy writ: 
the act of doubting a point which rests on the authority of the Shastras is always followed 
by the severest anathemas; the rejection of it is deemed nothing less than downright infidelity. 
Freedom of inquiry on any subject, the exercise of one’s own mind, and thinking and judging 
for one’s own. self, are not only wholly unpractised, but are thought to amount to a crimp; 
accordingly, there prevails among the orthodox Hindus such a mean and dastardly spirit, 
that it is ever ready to give its assent—its “ amen”—to anything and everything, whether it be 
reasonable or unreasonable, wise or foolish, true or false, if it has only had the honour of 
having come out from the lips of the Brahman, the sole interpreter of the Shastras. 

The genius of Hinduism imperatively requires that everything should be stereotyped; 
there is no word in the whole vocabulary of the Sanscrit language expressing the idea of ft 
new edition. We who have the privilege of enjoying the benefits of western civilization can 
scarcely be brought to feel the force of the strictures laid upon freedom of thinking by the 
narrow-minded and meanly jealous authors of our national religion ; even the Brahmans, 
who are said to be its guardians, are sternly required to listen to its dictates in all matters 
as the only rule and guide of their conduct, and any deviation from it is threatened with 
heavy and dreadful penalties, both in the present world and in the world to come ; and the 
submission of the Brahmans to the injunctions of the Shastras is as complete as the demands 

of the latter are broadly absurd and unreasonable. n 

Buch is the despotic svvav with which these Shastras rule the consciences of their followers, 
and such is the slavish subjection which they exact from them, that gross absurdities and 
glaring contradictions, such as lie exposed even to the view of a child, are blindly passed by 
unnoticed; or, if they inadvertently happen to perceive them, they immediately begm to 
suspect themselves of being guilty of blasphemy, and soothe their minds and satisfy their 
consciences by the ever-sat is factory argument, that u Whatever the Shastras say can never 
be untrue.” Such being the state of the native mind, we need no longer wonder why the 
ancient Hindu writings should descend to us through many centuries untouched,unaltered 
and unimproved. When two opposite theories on the same point, as we sliull have after¬ 
wards iiuinv occasions to see, are both received as true, only because they have both found 
a place in the Shastras, how can we reasonably expect that any alteration in them could 
ever be thought of by such a credulous and cowardly people I 

We need not wonder, then, that the Hindu 8ha>Iras abound with physical errors of every 
kind and species. Science, we know, on the authority of universal history, has never been 
brought to perfection all at once by the capacity or efforts of one single individual sage or 
philosopher, however capacious his mind may have been, and how far soever he may have 
surpassed the people of his age in point of genius and acuteness understanding; nor could 
even the united efforts of a body of philosophers, all living at the same time, accomplish the 
task. There is such a thing as the infancy of science, when, like the faculties of an infant 
child or the properties of a vising hud, all its parts are not equally developed ; time matures 
the one as the others* and this act of maturing is a gradual process in eacli case, with this 
difference only, that it is much slower in the former than in the latter. Days mature a bud* 
and it blows into a flower; years bring a child to manhood, with the perfection of its faculties; 
but centuries are required to make a science see its days of perfection. Truth never flows in 
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ipn like the waters of a fountain, or the drops of autumnal rain from the skies of 
|. but comes out in sparks, like those that are struck out of the flint stone; neither 
ean you gather .truth, like the flowers of a garden or wilderness, without labour or cost; but 
you musTST R IKE before you can expect to get the least spark. Universal nature is the great 
flint stone, and the genius of man the steel; the one must he struck with the other to bring 

out the sparks of truth. 

Again, ihe first efforts of the human mind on scientific topics, as on every other, are crude 
and immature: time, as we have already observed, perfects them by the slow and gradual 
process of purging'off the dross. No philosopher is known to have been altogether free from 
error. Whatever philosophers have given, especially those of ancient days, is found to be a 
mixture of truth and error; out of this alloy, truth has been wrought, by continual and 
repeated processes of refinement, at. the sacrifice of enormous sums of money, and incredible 
labour both of mind and body. Were such processes ever known among the sages of 
Hindustan.,? Would the philosophers of our country suffer their systems to be subjected 
to the scrutiny of others? And is there such boldness in the hearts of our countrymen as 
to call in question, and subject to experiment, the statements of their ancient teachers? 
Neither our philosophers, on trie one hand, who reckoned themselves to be infallible, would 
submit their opinions to the examination of those whom they considered as little better than 
brutes : nor do the mass of our countrymen, on the other hand, possess such bravery and 
npbleness of mind as to come forward as iraprovers or reformers of the religion of their fore¬ 
fathers, and to subject to correction the writings of those whom they either equal with the 
gods, or at least believe to be. divinely inspired. What must then be the consequence of 
such presumption on the part of the one, and such slavish credulity on the part of the olher ? 
What else can it be hut that the theories or conjectures which have once been formed on 
scientific subjects by the ancient sages of India exist in the same crude, imperfect and 
erroneous form in which they were for the first time given to the world ? 

The Hindu Shastras are most copious on the subjects of geography and astronomy. Of 
the other physical sciences, we receive nothing but brief, dark and confused-notices. The 
Indian sages of yore handled—we read—such branches of knowledge as natural philosophy, 
botany, anatomy, chemistry, &c.; but their knowledge of these subjects appears to have 
been .peculiarly superficial, 'and extremely scanty. With regard to many of them we find 
nothing .more than mere references made in the Shastras ; and scarcely any one of them has 
been treated in a systematic or scientific form. 

Again, limited as the knowledge of our countrymen is on scientific topics, that knowledge 
is remarkable only for extravagance of imagination, wildness of thought, and inaccuracy of 
description. The Hindu authors appear to have made, their own imaginations the only 
fountain of knowledge, and to have drawn from them information on every subject of human 
learning. Observation and experiment were not who)ly unused, but thought to be perfectly 
useless'and unimportant. Truth had no charm in their sight; nothing hut what was pompous, 
gaudy, splendid, brilliant and marvellous, could find an admittance into their speculations. 
Nature, with her unfading and inexhaustible beauties, was a dead blank to their eyes; they 
strove to create for themselves imaginary worlds, filled with imaginary objects, and adorned 
with imaginary beauties. Whenever they stood in need of information, or v.anted to account 
for any natural phenomenon, instead of applying to the real sources of knowledge, observa¬ 
tion, experiment., intuition, &c., they adopted a very apt method of arriving at all knowledge, 
and solving every difficulty. They shut themselves into their respective closets, and there 
each began to spin such a theory out, as might best suit his own liking. Hence, while the 
Hindu Shastras teem with wonders the most unnatural, and abound with errors the most 
ridiculous, they are equally distinguished for glaring contradictions, as we shall have after¬ 
wards many occasions to see. 

lie fore proceeding further, we think it both necessary and advisable to ascertain and 
enumerate -what those works are which, among the: old Sanskrit writings of Hindustan, have 
come down as Shastras, that is, as authoritative writings, and which have always been 
honoured, and are still respected, as the standards of the Hindu religion. 'Phis we do, partly 
for the purpose of corroborating the assertion we have before made, that natural science 
and other branches of secular knowledge form as essential parts of Hinduism as any purely 
theological subjects treated therein ; and partly, because, the upstart Vedantists of the present 
day reckon every other Sanskrit work as spurious and heretical, except the Vedas, and the 
commentaries upon them. 

The Hindu Shastras are enumerated and classified in the following manner by the 
Hindus (henisel- es :— 

l. The four Vedas ; viz., the Rik, Yayush, Samn, and Atharva. 

II. the Vedangas, or six Angas, or bodies of learning (treatises subsidiary to the Vedas*) ; 
comprehending: (1.) Siksha, rules for reciting the Vedas; (2.) Kalpa, treating of the ritual 
of the Vedas, and containing a detail of religious acts and ceremonies; (3.) Vyakarnna, 
treating of grammar; (4.) Nmikta, or commentaries in the form of glosses ; (5.) Chhandas, 
or dissertations on metres; (6.) Jyotish, explanatory of astronomy and astrology. These 
works are fcaid to have been given by inspiration of God, to enable the Brahmans to read 
and understand the Vedas. Here, then, is a double inspiration,-—that of the Vedas and that 
of the Angas, which form the key by which the V edas are opened. 

III. The Upfnigas, or inferior bodies of learning; namely, the Mimfinsii, comprehending 
theology; Nyaya, logic and metaphysics; Dharnia-shastra, institutes of law ; and the 
Purfmas, or legendary treatises, 18 in number. 
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IV. The Tantras, containing rite|5 of a most secret nature, some of which are exceedingly 
impure, by which a man is said to become Sheddya, or supenmturally gifted. They are also 
the great source from which are drawn almost all the Mantras* by which the different 
manifestations of Shiva and Sakti are worshipped. 

This enumeration is in perfect accordance with numerous Hindu authorities. “ The four 
Vedas,” says the Vishnu Parana, “ the six Angas, with Mini-ins a, Ny&ya, Dharma, and ^ 
the Puiinas, constitute the fourteen principal branches of knowledge : or, they are considered 
as eighteen, with the addition of these four, the Ayur-Veda, medical science as taught by 
Dbanwantari; Dhanur-Veda, the science of archery or arms, taught by Bhrigu; Gaud- 
harba-Veda, or the drama, and the arts of music, dancing, &c\, of which the Muni Bharata 
was the author; and the Artha-Shastra, or science of government, as laid down first by 
Vrihaspati” Though this Purina does not take any notice of the Tantras, yet we can 
safely affirm that they form one of the great standards of the Hindus. 

We shall notice first the geographical errors contained in the Hindu Shastras. The 
Hindus possess no treatise that "treats exclusively of geography; systematic or methodical • 
knowledge of this subject is not found among them. Indeed geographical instruction, in 
the true acceptation of the term, is not to be got from any work which tonus a part of the 
Hindu Shastras. All that we meet with on this head are either mere references to geography, 
or information respecting the origin of the world, the rise of continents and islands, the mode 
in which the seas were formed,' &c.; subjects which more properly belong to cosmogony 
than to geography. In some of the Puranas only, we find certain books or sections devoted 
solely to this subject, such as the fifth hook of the Sri mat Bliagabata, the second book of the 
Vishnu Purina, and certain chapters of some other Pur&nas, as the Brahma, Marktmdeya, 
and Brahm&nda, Puikoas* But the geographical notices which they contain arp chiefly 
remarkable for lawless extravagance of description. They speak of countries, mountains, 
rivers, &c. which are nowhere to be found on the surface of the real globe, and the very 
names of which do not appear in the writings of any other nation under the sun. The .de¬ 
scriptions which they give of continents, seas, mountains, &e., are not geographical delinea¬ 
tions, but high coloured effusions pf poetry, such as flow from excited imaginations. 

I. The Hindu Shastras widely differ from, and flatly contradict one another in regard to 

the form of the earth. . 

(I.) The popular notion, which is maintained by some of the Pui&nas, that the earth is 
a flat plain of a triangular form. This idea has evidently arisen from the shape of India, 
which is like that of a triangle. As the Hindus, if not always, at least from a remote period, 
were forbidden to pass beyond the limits of their country, all their knowledge was neces¬ 
sarily confined within the boundaries of.Hindustan, which they gradually came to lodk upon 
as the whole world ; natural circumstances assisted them to fall deeply into this error. 
India, being on all sides either surrounded by water, or bounded by lofty chains of moun¬ 
tains, its inhabitants, ignorant of the art of navigation, and unable to cross the mountains, 
naturally concluded that there was nothing beyond the boundaries of their own observation. 
And though time and knowledge have enabled men to form paths over the mountains, and 
to sail over the wild oc^an, yet the veneration in which the Shastras are held by the Hindus 
is .so deep, and I he .word of the priest so powerful, that they still obstinately and blindly 
adhere to their erroneous notions, although contradicted by the experience of the whole 
world. §ome Brahmans, especially those that have any intercourse with tlm European 
community, and have received some notion of the European method of investigating science, 
spem to he ashamed of their own Shastras, and positively deny that the Puranas maintain 
the triangular form of the earth. A Pandit of no common rate being asked by .us, W bat 
is the shape of the earth, according to the Shastras ? replied, “ It is round like a Batabi 
Lebu a species of lemon, larger than an orange, but of the same form. His comparison, 
and our knowledge of his occupation, for he is a teacher in the fort William College, made 
us suspect his honesty ; and, being pressed, he tried to evade our questions by citing si okas, 
or texts, which had nothing to do with the matter in question. We then, to satisfy our 
mind, went to the Tola Pandits, or Adhyapakas, as they are generally called, who have no 
connexion whatever with the Europeans ; and they unanimously supported us, by saving, that 
the popular notion of the earth’s triangular form is not groundless, but is based upon several 
pf the Puranas and Tan has. We can therefore safely conclude, that the triangular form of 
the earth is an orthodox doctrine of the Hindu Shastras. 

(2.) The same Puranas teach, that the earth is a circular plain. This notion seems to be 
a more learned one, since the Pandits generally adopt it. Indeed, the grand system of 
geography, now universally embraced by the Hindus, as will afterwards be seeiv can never 
be upheld without, this supposition. Here, then, wa find two notions widely differing from 
euch other, equally supported by the same authorities, which are professed to have been given 
by inspiration of Heaven. But what can be plainer than that the same thing cannot both be 
triangular and circular at the same time? 1 he absurdity of upholding two such opposing 
theories seems to be felt by many a Brahman of the present day. Hence some who are 
more enlightened than the rest of that sacred class really feel ashamed at these glaring con¬ 
tradictions contained in their holy writings ; and, being utterly at a loss to account for them, 
begin to suspect the inviolable purity of the Shastras. Some would even go the length of 
refusing to admit the Puranas into the number of their sacred works; but this they do 
not dare openly do ; for, so doing, they would run the risk of being condemned as heretics 
by the great mass of the people. Those who are of a more subtle turn of mind, come 
forward with their ever ready and extravagant conjectures, and their unmeaning, dark, and 
intricate logic, to explain away the difficulty in question. “ Why,” say they, “ where is the 
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so loudly spoken of? Is nobody aware of the fact of there being a succession of ages, 
in each of which a new world, a new universe, is formed by the great Author of all things ? 



fcmrnino* fire. In some age” (this they say exultingly), “ the earth was of u triangular, m 
some other age of a circular form. What, what,” they continue, with triumphant laughter, 
thinking they have for ever put to silence their opposers, “ what have you to say to this? 
Are you not satisfied ?—you must be by this time. Such is the tenor and force of the 
arguments Which the clear-headed Brahmans of the Naiy&ika school bring forward to re¬ 
concile the differences in their sacred writings. But what are we to think of a people who 
<rreedily devour these explanations as the fruits of supernaturally improved intellects, or 
rather as suggestions that can only proceed from inspired heads ? Need we here add, con¬ 
sidering the wide diffusion of sound European knowledge among the Hindus, that both 
these suppositions respecting the form of the earth are utterly False ; and that its real shape, 
as found by actual and accurate observations, is nearly that of a sphere or globe ? 

(3.) .Besides the notion ,of the earth's being a uniformly Hat plain, of a triangular or 
circular form, there is still another opinion on the same subject, entertained by some of the 
more scientific writers of ancient Hindustan. Bhaskar Acharjya, of illustrious memory 
among the Hindu writers of yore, has clearly taught, in his famous astronomical work, 
Sidd/iunta Siromani , that the shape of the earth is that of a sphere ; but this notion of the 
ojobular form of the earth is n6w almost buried in oblivion, notwithstanding its philosophical 
accuracy, though, when reminded of it, the Pandits of the present day, in spite of their 
obstinate attachment to the Puranic system, on which they absolutely depend for the success 
of their priestcraft, cannot but admit it as an orthodox doctrine of the Hindu Shastras. It 
is because of the wide spread pf the Puranic knowledge among the people of this country 
that this true theory respecting the form of the earth, like some other sparks of truth, 
scattered here and there through the voluminous and unwieldy gatherings of oriental non¬ 
sense, has become all but obsolete. 

II. With regard to the support of the earth, the authors of the Hindu Shastras err as 
egregiously, as respecting its shape or form ; nor do they less contradict one another in the 
former, than in the latter instance. 

One supposition, and that which k the most popular is, that the earth rests on the 
thousand heads of the infernal dragon Ananta, the great serpentine manifestation of Vishnu. 
The Hindu philosophers, who were always in the habit of judging from appearances, felt 
a great difficulty in conceiving how the earth could stand in empty space, without a prop, 
when they saw everything on its surface, unsupported, fall to the ground. While, therefore, 
they were thus compelled to assign an imaginary support for the earth, they felt, at the same 
time, the necessity of supposing that support to be without an end; for the difficulty in 
question is not at all removed by any supposition which makes the prop of the earth a finite 
object; as in this case, the same question that was started in the beginning, can with equal 
force be asked again; hence the Hindu writers very ingeniously, as they themselves con¬ 
sidered it, made the great upholder of the earth to be a monstrous serpent, without 
termination, and thought thereby to remove all the difficulty that lay in the way of 
accounting for the position of the earth in the immensity of space. How narrow must 
have beerT the knowledge of these sages, the boasted models of wisdom, and how limited 
the capacities of their understanding, not to have known the simple fact, that the earth 
requires no support, at all! 

But this is not all. The theory of the interminable serpent was too simple to suit the 
minds of all the Hindu philosophers; they must have something more complicated, more 
prodigious, and more marvellous, something better adapted to the peculiar turn of the native 
mind, which takes delight in nothing but the most fantastic dreams of the imagination. 
Accordingly the Hindu philosopher begins to work in bis fancy, and brings out a theory, as 
remarkable for its novelty, as for its wildness and extravagance: 41 the earth,” says he, 
« is first placed on the heads of Ananta, which again stands on the back of a tortoise, 
which in its turn is supported by eight elephants, standing on ^ight sides.” 1 hough in 
point of accuracy both the former and the present theory stand on the same looting, for they 
are both equally erroneous, yet viewed merely as theories, this is far inferior to thg other ; 
for it does in no way, not even by supposition, as the other does, clear the difficulty which 
it proposes to remove ; it gives no answer to the question, if the earth rest on a serpent, an 1 
the serpent on a tortoise, and the tortoise on eight elephants, what supports the elephants l 
We are aware that many, who, without reading the original Shastras, receive the theoiy Irbnx 
the Pandits orally, are led to invert or change the order of the animals supposed to support 
the earth, placing Ananta always at the lower extremity, as a supposition more natural, and 
better calculated to solve the problem in dispute ; but whatever others may think, there is 
unquestionable authority to support the theory as we give it. For instance, when Rama, 
the great hero of the solar race, went to the kingdom of Mithila to compete for the hand ot 
Janaki, by breaking the formidable bow Ghndiva, and, being animated with the spirit of 
chivalry, took the almost inflexible bow in his hand,— Lakshtnana, his fond and favourite 
step-brother, looking at »he furious aspect assumed by Rama on the occasion, and feeling 
the ground tremble under bis feet, addressed the earth, and its supporters, in the following; 
words:— 

44 O earth ! do thou support the weight of Rama: 0 Ananta! do thou sustain the 
(20. A ft.) 3 M burdea 
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highly to aggravate that error; 
eight stupendous elephants, an 
extravagance of conception, that a par 
romances and fables of the most rude and nr 
consulted on this point, arid who cited the fore; 
utterly bewildered when asked, What supports ft 
he made the following reply : “ Why may not the 
supposed to be below the earth?” “ Yes,” we said, “ when 
headed serpent, a tortoise, and eight elephants under the earth, it is 
imagine a subterranean ocean ! ” * 

Before we dismiss the consideration of this point., we think it prop 
of Bliaskar Ach&rjya in this place, for the sake of doing justice to ' 
following the foolish pc 
Ananta, the author of t 
in the air by the hand of the Deity 
HI, Noth' 
of the 


, Nothing can exceed the grandeur, and at the same time the wildnea 
; Hindu geographers, regarding the superficies of the earth; for \ 
geographical descriptions in the 11 indu scriptures can be viewed in no other li; 
theories, although they are given with as much confidence as i thorough c< 
truth would warrant. ... 

There appear to be two grand theories of the earth brought forward ii 
of the Hindus; the first of these supposes the world to be composed of seven 
islands or continents, which are separated from each other by as many seas, co 
liquids very different in their natures. The following statement of this magnified 
we chiefly draw from the second book of the Vishnu Furfina, which contains 1(3 
and treats of the earth, and the things above and below it. r ' c ‘ L - 
continents, Jambu is placed in the centre of the world; it is of s 
by the sea of salt water (Lavana). Next in order is the Plaksha IJwipa, 
the sea of salt, water in the form of a belt, and is itself Surrounded by T 
cane juice (Ikshu). Then follow in regular succession, the Sfilmali, Kusa, 
and Pushkara Dwipas, bounded severally by the seas of wine (Sura), < 

(Sarpi or Ghee), of curds ( Dadhi), of milk (Dugdha), and of fresh water . 
all these continents and seas, the Hindu geographers place a country of gold ($ 

This most extraordinary belt of land, according to their opinion, serves a very 
purpose; it prevents the waters of the last, or the furthermost ocean, from flow 
directions. Round this golden country they imagine a circular chain of mo r " 

Loka-lokrv ; beyond is the land of darkness, encompassed by the shell of the i 

Rut the most extravagant point connected with this monstrous system i 
account given of the origin of the seven i: *- ~~ A * u " - u ” — 

“ Time was,” says the inspired writer c 
of the earth was one uniform and continuous _ 

so many circular oceans. It was only at a later date that the earth came to be 
Murk then the way in which the seas were produced. In the early part, of the 8a 
or in the infancy of the world, there flourished an illustrious monarch, named Pr 
the son of Swayambhu, the first great king of the earth. This most beloved di 
Vishnu, grieved at the inconvenience under which his subjects laboured in the dai 
night, proposed to himself the pleasant task of riding in his magnificent car, and gi 
to the world, in the place of the sun, after it was set in the west. And well might 
take this business, for the splendour of his body equalled that of the meridian : 
inglv he rode in his splendid car, which had but a single wheel, and began 
a motion as swift as that of the sun. He made only seven revolutions, 
which the wheel of his car made on the earth Became the seven mighty seas.” It. is i 
*J be regretted that, while our author furnishes us with such a satisfacti 
origin of the seven great oceans of the world, he leaves us in utter darkness res] 
manner in which they came to be filled with such sweet and pleasant contents; 
as we feel assured that he could have giv.en us, had he chosen*, as much satisfaction on th 
latter head as on the former. 

The Hindu writers are as much mistaken respecting the extent of the seas and ( 
which form the system of the world, as respecting their origin and existence. T 
tain, in glacial, that each of the seven insular continents is twice the extent of 
precedes it, and that each sea is of the same extent with the country which it ee- 
therefore, we take the extent of the Jambu Dwipa as unity, the extent of tl 
water should also he 1 ; that of the Plaksha Dwipa and ikshu sea, 2 re?f 
Sklnaali and the sea of wine, 4 each ; and so on of the rest, increasing in 
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seems to be very clear, bat, under this apparent clearness, there is much ambiguity. What 
are we to understand by the extent of the seas and continents,—whether their breadth or 
their circumference 1 We would not have entered on this useless aud unprofitable discus¬ 
sion had we not intended to record in this place the opinion of the Pandits on the subject, 
and the mode of reasoning which they employ to bring it to a decision, which is too carious 
to be omitted. “ Though the Buninas,” say they, “ in describing the extent of the sens 
and continents, seem to'’mean their breadth, yet as the sens were formed by the edge of the 
same wheel, they must all be of the same breadth; but, as it is said that the extent of each 
sea is double the extent, of that which precedes it, it is the circumference, not the breadth 
of the seas, that is thereby to be understood.” 

Such bring the explanation given hy the Pandits themselves, we need not in vain seek 
for a more satisfactory one, but, proceed to notice the account given by the Hindu write** 
of tile circumference of'the who fa earth. 

With regard to the circumference of the earth, there is great difference of opinion. The 
generally received opinion on the subject, which is founded on some of the Pm-anas, is that 
the earth, with its continents and oceans, is 500,000,000 yojanas, or 4,000,000,000 miles in 
extent. But, according to the Brahmbnda Parana, the breath of Jambu is 100,000. Now, 
following the rule above stated, that each continent is twice the extent of that which pre¬ 
cedes it., and that the land of gold is equal in extent to the rest of the world, and that the 
breadth of the Loka-loka mountains is one-tenth of that of the central island, we first find 
the radius of the surface of the earth, and them from it we obtain something more than 
004,800,000 yojanas for its circumference. Again, the Tantras give an account different 
from both ; according to the IShaiva Tantra, for instance, the circumference of the earth is 
said to be 25,350,000 yojanas only. Here then we have again one of the many instances 
in which Shastras contradict one another. But whichever be the orthodox opinion, these 
accounts are all very far distant from the truth. Let us consider for a moment the magnitude 
of the error committed by the Hindu writers. The real circumference of the earth, as found 
by the most accurate observations and measurements, is only about 25,000 miles; but the 
Hindu sages maintain that it is 160,000 times that number. Indeed they make thgeireum- 
ferenoe of the earth so prodigiously large, that it. is more than sufficient to fill up the whole 
orbit of the earth round the sun. 

One of the greatest defects in the character of the Hindu writers appears to have been 
an inordinate love for symmetrical arrangements of countries, mountains, rivers, fee.; and 
to this, geographical truth is unhesitatingly and at once sacrificed. They seem not to have 
had the slightest taste for natural beauties, which consist in points far different from har¬ 
mony of numbers and regularity of position; but possessing only a relish for artificial 
painting, they have transferred their own notions to natural scenes and objects. Accord¬ 
ingly the delineations which they have given of places' on the surface of the earth are purely 
artificial; and, possessing no regard for nature or truth, they have brought out, what may 
vei;y properly be called, 'monstrous pictures of geographical nonsense, on the very face of 
which error is visibly stamped. 

Priya Vrata, by the wheel of whose car the earth was divided into seven continents, had 
id male children. Six of these embraced an ascetic life; the rest ruled the seven divisions 
of the earth. To Agnidhra was assigned the Jambu Dvvlpa; to Medhaiitlu, Plaksha; to 
Vdpnshrodt, Salmali; to Jyotishmat, Kusa; to Dyutiinint, Krauncha; to Bhavya, Saka; and 
to Savala, Pushkara, With the exception of the sovereign of Jambu, each of the six other 
kings is said to have had seven sons, among whom he divided his kingdom into seven equal 
parts. Here there is only one point of similarity, 'But mark what follows: these seven 
divisions in each of the six continents are separated -by seven chains of mountains, and seven 
rivers, lying breadthways, and placed "with such inclinations in respect to one another that, 
if a straight line be drawn through any chain of mountains or rivers, and its corresponding 
mountains or rivers on the other continents, and produced towards the central island, it 
would meet the centre of the earth. Now, nature nowhere exhibits scenery like this. Marks 
of artificial contrivance are so palpably imprinted on this description, that were we even 
ignorant of all the parts of earth, except the narrow spot around our own dwelling, we would 
at once reject it as a piece of elaborate fiction. 

Among the number of countries which we see on the maps of tlie real world, vory few are 
wholly defined by natural boundaries; and, among these again, no two countries are 
bounded in the same way. But the Hindus will have all their countries, except those on 
the central island, similarly bounded, and hounded by natural lines of demarcation, such as 
nowhere exist in the works of nature herself. 

Agnidhra, to whose lot fell the central island of Jambu, had nine sons, among whom he 
equally portioned out his dominions. The divisions of this Dwipa are not marked by any 
natural boundaries, but are artificial, with the exception of one, situated in the middle, in 
the form of a square, being on its four sides bounded by four ranges of mountains. It is 
but reasonable to expect, that the mode of equally dividing a continent, so circumstanced, 
must be something peculiarly curious. And so it is. The usual division of Jambu (which, 
it must be remembered, is exactly of a circular form) is into nine Kliandas, or portions, 
which are perfectly equal in superficial contents, hut of very different forms. Of these nine 
divisions, one, which is in the centre, is a perfect square; and, of the eight others, every two 
divisions are exactly of the same figure and dimensions. Conceive now the difficulty of 
dividing a circle in the manner above described. What mathematical formula enabled the 
ancient Hindus to solve this problem we long to know ; and we heartily regret that we do 
not find it in any parts of their writings. We are therefore led to conclude that they must 
(20. Arp.) ‘ ' 3 -m 2 have 
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have been assisted in the task by some of that supernatural agency which they can so* 
readily command. , t r - 

The same extravagant poetical tone k preserved by the authors of the Hindu bhastras m 
their descriptions of mountains, countries, rivers, lakes, &c., as in those of seas and conti¬ 
nents. * The Hindu authors, when they describe these natural objects, seem to look at them 
through prisms and magnifying glasses, which show them adorned with the liveliest colours, 

and enormously distended in all directions. 

Before proceeding any further, we should here remark, that the Hindu geographers seem 
to have formed to themselves a rule, which they are found nowhere to violate ; viz. that of 
dividing the objects they treat of into two distinct classes, the common and the uncommon . 
Of the former class, they generally give the bare names, or such descriptions as are remark¬ 
able only for brevity, and for the monotonous tone which pervades them. Accordingly 
numberless names of mountains, countries, rivers, &c« are found in the Hindu Shastras; but 
of these we have scarcely been able to collect anything further than their names. Very little 
is said about them in the Shastras. \ > ^ 

Of the uncommon again, the descriptions of certain mountains are in the highest degree 
beautiful and magnificent, calculated to excite wonder, and delight the imagination, and well 
adapted to draw forth'-feelings of deep reverence in the minds of the vulgar. !n , 

In each of the nine divisions of* the Central Dwipa, a mountain, or a chain of mountains, 
is said tp stand. In the centre of this continent stands the golden Meru or Sumeru, the 
highest and the most exalted of all mountains. Towards the north are three ranges of 
mountains, Nila, Sweta and Sringavan. Answering to these, in the south*are three other 
ranges, named Niehadha, Himacuta and Himapmya. Between the ranges to the north and 
south of Meru, the Puranics place two other ranges of mountains, one on each side of Meru, 
running in a north and south direction. The western range is called Gandhatmidana, and 
the eastern tange, corresponding to the former, is known by the name of M&lyav&na, These 
are the nine chief hills, of which we propose to take some particular notice# 

We begin with the description of Mount, Sumeru, the highest and the most glorious 
mountain on the face of the earth, according to the Hindus, who call it the Great King of 
the Hills, the Mightiest Sovereign of the Mountains. It is the unanimous voice of all the 
Shastras, that Mount Sumeru stands in the centre of the earth, or, which is the same thing, 
in the middle of Jambu. In the Mnhabharata , it is described as follows 

“ There is a fair and stately mountain, and its name is Meru, a most exalted mass of 
glory ; reflecting the sunny rays from the splendid surface of its gilded horns. It. is clothed 
in gold, and is the respected haunt of devas (gods) and gandharbas. (celestial singers). It 
is inconceivable, and not to be encompassed by sinful man ; and it is guarded by dreadful 
serpents. Many celestial medicinal plants aclorn its sides; and it stands, piercing the 
heavens with its aspiring summit, a mighty hill, inaccessible even by the human mind. It 
is, adorned with trees and pleasant streams, and resoundeth with delightful songs of various 
birds.'”— Book I. chap. 16, The Brakmanda Pur ana gives the following description of 
the same renowned mountain :—“ Meru (of gold), of four colours, is the greatest of moun¬ 
tains; its body appears High in all its dimensions, of many colours all rouiid. Eastward, 
it is white, like the offspring of Brahma, born from the navel of Vishnu.- South, it is 
yellow, and appears like a Vaisya. West, it is like the dry leaves of a tree, and like a 
Sudra looks, Meru of many names. North, it is red, like the dawning morn, and looks 
like a K she try a; these are conspicuous from their colours. Brahma, Indr a, and all the 
gods declare," that this largest of all mountains is a form, consisting of jewels of number¬ 
less colours, the abode qf various tribes. On this mountain are the heavens of Vishnu 
Shiva, India, Agni, Yama, Nairita, Vayu, Kuvera and other gods.” 

Such is the general description given of this most wonderful mountain, thejgreat Olyrm 
pus qf the Hindus. 

ut the most striking feature connected with Sumeru is the account given of ite form 
and magnitude. The Hindus sometimes represent Mount Men; to be of a conical figure. 
To establish this opinion, they refer to the fact, that several kings of Hindustan were for¬ 
merly in the habit of raising mounds of earth in that shape, which they used to venerate as 
the divine Meru, and gods were called down by spells to come and dally upon them. They 
are called Meru-Sringas, or the peaks of Meru. There are four such mourrds either in or 
near Benares; and one, which is more modern, and of course the most perfect, is at a place 
called Sai-natha. This opinion seems, however, to be unsupported by the Shastras, as far, 
at least, as we have been able to investigate. The most popular notion, which is supported 
by several of the Pur&nas, such as the Mkrktindeya, the Vishnu and the Brahmanda Pura- 
nas, is, that the shape of the golden Meru is like an inverted cone; a notorious instance of 
Oriental fancy. The height of this mountain is said to be 84,000 vojaims, or 672,000 
miles JtYpm the surface of the earth, and its depth below is 1(3,000 yojalias, or 128,000 
miles. Its diameter or circumference (for in some books it is said to be the one, in some, 
th c other), at the summit is 32,000 yojanas, or 266,000 miles, and at its base, 16,4)00 
yoj a i) as, or 128,000 miles. 

Here 


* The names hi the Vishnu Parana differ from these. MalyuVAna and Gundhamaduna, as in the text, 
are on the west and east of Mem; and Nila and Nish ad ha are the northern and southern ranges But it 
has Jafhara and Pevakuta, Trisringa and Jarudhi, for the other ranges. The Bhagavata again places Tris- 
ringiiand Makara on the north ; Jathara and Devakuta on the east; Kailasa atid Karavira on the south ; 
and Pavana and Paripatra oil the west. 
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' Here, then, we have a mountain, whose diameter at the bottom is 10 times, and at the 
top 32 times, the diameter of the earth upon which it Is said to stand. Again, the mean 
distance of thetnoon from the earth, as found by the most accurate calculations, is about 
240,000 miles; but here is a mountain whose height, above the surface of the earth, is 
very nearly three times that distance. We are at a loss to know what to say to this. Has 
any Hindu, or any other man, ever seen this mountain, though it is said to rise much higher 
than the orb of the moon? Is it possible for a mountain, in height and magnitude several 
times greater than the earth, to stand on its surface ? But this is not all. The Hindu 
authors place at the lower extremity of this wonderful mountain seven infernal regions 
called Talas, each extending downwards 7,000 yojanas,* or 56,000 miles. Their names, 
according to the Bhigavata, are P&talu, Talatala, Rasatala, Mohatala, Sutala, Vitala and 
Atala. In other Purdnas, other names are given. All these subterranean regions are said to 
be parts of Mount Sumeru. Below these again, and below the water, are placed the Narakas, 
or hells, properly so called, in which the wicked suffer various kinds of punishment, accord¬ 
ing to the crimes committed in their bodies. Where, then, is to be the end of these erro- 
neons notions'? We pause in despair to take notice of other things. 

The descriptions of other mountains contained in the sacred writings of the Hindus, like 
those of Sumeru, abound with geographical errors of the grossest kind. There is no moun¬ 
tain which is less than some thousands of yojanas in height, and all are said to shine with 
splendid colours, and to be rich with brilliant jewels; some of them are conceived to be of 
pure gold, and others to be entire masses of precious stones. 

The following is a literal translation of the words of the Brahmanda Parana, descriptive 
of the eight other ranges of mountains said to stand on the central island of Jamba 

« Hitnaprayn, or Himavana, full of snow; Hemakutaka, full of gold; Nishadha, resplen¬ 
dent with gold, like the rising sun ; like the'Vaidinya (lapis lazuli gem) is the Nila moun¬ 
tain; Sweta, abounding with gold; Sringavan, like the feathers of the peacock; Gand- 
hamadaria, full of medicinal plants; and (8) Mdiyavtina, full of sweet odour.” s j 

These are truly extraordinary mountains. Here, for instance, we have one looking like 
the lapis lazuli gem, and aiibther having the appearance of the feathers of a peacock. 
Splendid pictures indeed; but suited only to fables, not to natural science. 

These mountains are said to extend from sea to sea; and therefore they are of different 
lengths, according to the latitudes they are in. They are taken two by two in order, one 
on the north, and another on the south of Meru. They are all of the same breadth and 
height. Those on the east and west of Meru are exactly equal in their three dimensions. 
HeVe, then, is .another instance of artificial regularity being ascribed to the works of nature. 

“ l have mentioned,” says the author of the Brahmanda Parana, “ the breadth of 
Jambu, which is 100,000 yojanas. Now, the breadth of the two middle ranges, Nila and 
Nishadha, are 10,000 yojanas less; Sweta and Hemacutaare likewise 10,000 less than the 
two former; and so are Himavana and Sringavan; Gandhamiidana and Malyavann are of 
the same length, breadth and height.” All these mountains are said to be 2,000 yojanas 
broad and as many high, or about 16,000 miles. 

In all this, the extravagance of the Shastra writers is 9o manifest, that the authors of 
some of the Puranas have tried to evade it, maintaining that the mountains were so for¬ 
merly, but that they have since subsided, and that the highest mountain now is not above 
one yojana in height. This excuse is made by the author of the Kaliha Parana. With 
regard to these mountains, it is farther to be observed, tbatftheyjare all said, excepting the 
ranges on the east and west of Mem, to run parallel, and all are placed on the north of 
HimapTaya, the outermost range towards the south. From the description given of this last 
mountain, namely, that it is full of snow, and situated on the North ol Bhurata Varsha, 
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are we doing? Are we seeking for accuracy in the accounts of the ancient writers 1 of Hin¬ 
dustan % Vain task indeed ! It is much tha't we have been able to find out even one range of 
mountains corresponding to one of the ranges they treat of. 

We shall now proceed to the descriptions of the nine great countries or divisions of the 
central continent, and show that they contain errors of no less magnitude. In the centre of 
Jambu B.wipa is the varsha or division called Ilavrita; it is a perfect square, and in its 
middle stands the golden Meru; to the cast is Bhadrasvva, and to the west Ketumala, or 
simply Ketu. Between the .three ranges of mountains lying to the north of Ilavrita, there 
are two countries, Ramyaka and lliramnaya (or the country full of gold); and between the 
three chains of mountains on the south lie the divisions called Harivarsha and kinnara, or 
Kiinpurush. The extreme northern division, which is situated on the north of the Sringavan 
mountains, is called Kuru; and that lying on the south of Himalaya, or the extreme southern 
division, is the well-known Bharata Varsha. These countries are said to be enormously large, 
that the real earth has not space sufficient to contain one of them. They are each supposed 
to be, as we have before observed, perfectly equal in superficial contents, therefore it is quite 
sufficient to have the area of one of them, and this we find in the lirahmunda Paiana, which 
says, “ close to the Gandhamadana, along the banks of Apara Gandika, is the country of 
Ketumala, a4,000 yojanas in length, and 32,000 broad," which gives 1,088,000,000 square 
yojanas, or 69,032,000,000 of square miles, for the area of each of the countries on the 

island 
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The Vishnu Parana gives 10,000 yojanas, or 00,000 miles. 
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island of Jambu. According to the Hindu theory also, the form of Bharata Varsha is that 
of the segment of a circle. Now,- by this division, the Hindus universally understand the 
country of Hindustan; and so it must be, lor that is the only country lying between the 
Himalaya and the sea of salt, or Indian Ocean. But the shape of India is not the segment 
of a circle; and the Hindu sages, in making it so, have committed a gross blunder. 

In their descriptions of rivers, like remarkable instances of hjgh-coloured fictions are met 
with. Soaring above the level of sublunary affairs, they give us rivers, whose sources are 
traced to heaven, whose currents pass over the orb of the moon, and whose streams flow 
with honey and living water. . 

The principal rivers that are said to water the plains of Jambu are four in number. I hoy 
are declared to be the branches of one original river—the Ganges—called Swarganga, or 
Mandakini, in the Purhnas. Most extraordinary accounts are given of its rise and its pas¬ 
sage to the earth. It is supposed to flow from under the feet of Vishnu at the pole star-, 
and, bathing in its passage the orb of the moon, to pour down upon the summit of Mem, 
where it divides into tour streams, which run towards the four cardinal points. For a more 
minute description of these wonderful streams, we quote passages from two ot the most 
renowned Furanas. In the Vayu Pnr&na the following account is .given : 

“ The water, or Oglm, coming, down from heaven, like a stream of Amrita upon Meru, 
encircles it, through seven channels, for the space of 84,0.00 yojanas, and then divides into 
four streams, which, falling from the immense height of Meru, rest themselves in tour lakes, 
from which they spring over the mountains through ihe air, just brushing the summits. 

“Hear, now,'” says the author, of the Ihahnamla. Pwana, “what divine streams issue 
from the lakes, abundant with Oglm, living water. The water of the ocean, coming from 
heaven upon Meru, is like Amrita; and from it arises a river, which, through seven channels,, 
encircles Morn, and rhen divides into four streams, springing over towards the four cardinal 
points.” - . 

Then follows a very minute description of these four streams, of which we merely give, an 
abridgment. The first overflows Mount Mandara, and waters the country of. Bhadraswa. 
The southern branch goes to Gandharoadana. Mahadeva received it on his own head, from 
which, spreading over all his body, its waters became most efficacious. The stream called 
Mahabbaga (or'Chakshu), most propitious, passes through KetumAla. North from Meru 
there falls a branch, called Bhadra, upon &g.parswa, the mountain ot gold. Bach of ttiese 
four streams is said first to fall into a lake, or encircle a forest, and then to ascend to the 

top of a mountain! . • 

Besides these chief rivers, there is another which deserves some attention. Ihis is the 
river oalled Jambu, from which the central Dwipa derives its name. The description of this 
river, though short, is yet perhaps of all the most wonderful. It is said to flow from the 
mount Siurteru, “From this mountain,” say the Hindu Shastras, “ issues the Jambu river 
flowing with honey: in it is found the gold called Jambu-nada, with which the gods are 
adorned* From it Jambu derives its name.” * 

What an ocean of blunders is here,! A river-, flowing from the feet of a god, and breaking 
through the concave of the heavens, issues from the pole star; a point too high and hea¬ 
venly for our humble capacities. This river, in its way downwards, meets the moon, and 
pours its writers over that luminary !—a-description probably written under the influence of 
her rays. . 

Before -we take leave of this subject, we think it worth our while to take some brief not ice 
of the sacred (Stream of the Ganges, as being undoubtedly the most renowned and sanctified 
o tall the rivers spoken of in the S'mtstras. 'Bbagiratha, when conducting her from Hurdwar, 
is said to have traced, with the wheels of his chariot, two furrows, which were to be the 
limits of her encroachments. The distance between them is by some supposed to have been 
four/ms, brothers, tour yojanas; arid it is said, in spite of eye demonstration that she has 
never been known to overflow on either side. She falls into the ocean, according to sonic, 
through seven channels; according to others, through 100 mouths. But the most extraor¬ 
dinary circumstance connected with the accounts given of this river is the description ot its 
course through the various parks of the universe; which is as follows :—“ The Ganges flows 
through the Gandharbas, Kinnaras, Yakshas, R&kshasas, Vedyadaias ? Nagas (or large 
snakes), Kalapagramukas, Panadas, Swigauas, Svvasis, Kiratas, Puhndos, Kurus, Pdnchalas, 

KAsis, Matsyas, Magadhas, Angas, Bangas, Kalingas, Tamaliptas.’ 

Observe the wild grandeur of the description !. A river, far different from our common 
streams, runs, not merely through countries, provinces and districts inhabited by a low and 
insignificant race of creatures, called men, but passing through higher regions, occupied 
either by the most glorious, or by the most dreadful beings of creation,-—by races of. hea¬ 
venly musicians and songsters, of giants and demons, of the most beautiful beings in nature,, 
of mighty serpents, and through tribes and countries, known and unknown, which few now- 
a-days have ever seen or hoard of. . 

We shall next briefly notice the islands that are said to be scattered in various parts of the 
seven gn# seas or oceans. Besides the seven great insular continents, which are called • 

Malm- 


* The account in the Vishnu Pul-ana is somewhat different. The .Jambu Dwipa derives its appellation, 
according to it,- from a Jambu tree, extending over 1,100 yojnnas. Its apples are as large as elephants; and 
falling, when rotten, on the crest of the mountain, their juice oozing out forms the Jambu river, I he waters 
of this stream have such healing virtue, that all who drink of it pass their days in content and health, bomg 
subject neither to perspiration, foul odours, decrepitude nor organic decay. The soil, absorbing the Jambu 
juice, and dried by the wind, becomes the gold, named Jambu-nada. 
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ha-Dwipas, there are several other smaller islands, which, to distinguish them from the 
former, are called Upadwipas, or inferior islands. We shill notice only two things concern¬ 
ing these,—their number and their origin. They are said to be exactly 1,000 in number; 
a wonderful example of the minute accuracy of the Hindu geographers. 

These islands, according to the Hindu Shastras, did not exist from the beginning of the 
world, but were subsequently formed by the operation of supernatural agency. What this 
agency was we of course long to know. Was it by the action of volcanic force that these 
islands were raised up? Or, were they formed in the same way by which the sand-banks 
rise? No; these are ways too common place to win favour from the Hindu sages. They 
must have something far more marvellous. Accordingly they proceed In the following $*a- 
nerIn the first age of the world, King Sagar, who had 00,000 children born in a pump¬ 
kin, celebrated the, great sacrifice of the horse. The horse which he had brought for this 
great object, when travelling unrestrained through the various pane of the world, was missing. 
No one could tell where he was gone, or by whom he was taken away. The 00,000 sons of 
the king, being very sorry for the loss of the horse, without which all the preparations would 
go for nothing, began to explore every corner and creek of the world, with the hope of finding 
out the animal at all hazards. But, their efforts proving fruitless, they began to suspect that 
the horse might have gone down into the infernal regions. Hence, with the view ot opening 
a passage down to those dismal places, they began to work in the bottom oi the sea,—dig¬ 
ging up the earth, and throwing it into heaps, which in time became islands. Such is the ac¬ 
count given of the formation of the islands. If the question be asked, How could the sons of 
Sagar dig in the bottom of the ocean without being drowned ? the Hindu writers give the 
foil owing replyAt the time when the islands were dug up by the numerous progeny of the 
king, from whom the sea derives its name, the bed of the ocean was dry, Agas|ya having pre¬ 
viously swallowed its waters atone sip. If indeed it he possible for a human being to have 
6(),oob children, and for men to raise 1,000 islands by manual labour, What is there to prevent 
a Rishi from drinking up the waters of the universal ocean, and thereby making its bottom dry ? 

The account given of the formation of lakes is equally extravagant. We shall give only 
one example as a specimen. The lake called Mansaravara, the same as M&nasa, one of 
the four principal lakes mentioned in tire Shastras, is declared to have been formed by 
drops of water falling from the hairs of lyi ahadeva, when he received the holy stream of the 
Ganges from heaven on his head. Hence this lake is also known by the more significant 
name of Vindusfmivara. 

Besides the principal countries, mountains, rivers and lakes, of which we have already 
spoken, the Hindu geographers give us accounts of other inferior countries, mountains, 
valleys and fivers, whose number and extent exceed all belief. The Brahmdnda Vayu and 
Brahma Parana^ are most copious on these subjects. -In each of the divisions of Jarabu, 
hundreds and hundreds of countries, mountains, rivers, &c. are said to exist, the bare names 
of which would fill up more space than we can allow. With respect to the descriptions 
given of these imaginary places, they are stamped by the same puerile extravagance of 
thought which characterizes the Hindu writings in general. 

The Hindu Shastras furnish us with yet another very striking theory of the earth- The 
notices which we possess respecting it are chiefly extracted from the Bhugavata, lirah - 
mtinda, and Brahma Puramis. It represents the £arth under the emblematical represen¬ 
tation of a padma (lotus), floating on the ocean. The following passage of the Brahmandn 
Pur ana will serve as an authority : — 

“The great God, the great omnipotent, omniscient one, the greatest in the world, the 
great Lord, who goes through all the worlds, is born u moulded body of flesh and bones, 
made, whilst himself was not made. His wisdom and power pervade all hearts; from his 
heart sprung this padma (lotus), like world in times of old. When this flower was produced 
by Vishnu, tfien from,his navel sprung the worldly lotus, abounding in trees and plants.” 

The germ of this amazing lotus is Sumem ; and the mountains, with which Meru is sur¬ 
rounded, are its petals and filaments. The four leave-sof the calyx are the four vast Dwlpas 
or countries, towards the four cardinal points. In the intermediate spaces are eight external 
leaves, placed two by two; these are the eight subordinate Dwlpas, The names and posi¬ 
tions of the four great countries, or Maha-Dwipas, are as follows :—To. the north is Uttara 
Kurd, to the south is Jambu, Bhfidraswa is to the east, and Ketumfila to the west. In the 
intervals, lying between every two of the principal countries, are the following inferior 
islands : Svvarnfi piastha, Chandra sucla, Avarttana, Hamanaka, Mandahfira, Lankfi, ginhala, 
and Sankha. 

Who would not be struck with ihe ingenuity of the Hindu theorists ? They have accu¬ 
rately finished their task, The comparison between the earth and a lotus is perfect and 
complete. To every pan of the flower a counterpart is found in the world. Proof or evi¬ 
dence has nothing to do with ‘the’matter. Similes, allegories, illustrations, are taken for 
proofs. This is the universal tendency of the genuine native mind. 

Mem, and its surrounding mountains, which form the most prominent objects of the 
system of geography we me now considering, are thus described in the B rah m and a Purina :*— 

“ In the middle, Meru is hollow like the germ of the lotus. Its breadth is above #$,000 
yojanas; its circumference twice that added to it. The circumference of the germ, Kamika, 
is 90,000 yojanas; the internal circumference is 34,000 ; the siamina and filaments extend 
lengthwise to the number of ln0,000, and their circumference is 300,000 yojanas. The four 
petals are 80,000 yojanas long, and as many broad, i am now going to describe this great 
and wonderful Karmka, the germ or pericarp. 

“ It consists of 100,000 angles; Bhrigu says 8,000, S&yarni 8,060, Varsity am 1,000. 
(20. App.) 3 M 4 #hagari 
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Bhagari says it is square ; Galava that it is hollow ; Gramya (?) that it is like an egg, with 
the broad end below; Garga like three twisted locks of hair; whitst others will have it to 
be spherical. Every Rishi represents this lord of mountains, as it appeared to him from his 
station. Brahma, lndra, and all the gods declare, that this largest of all mountains is like 
gold, like the dawning morn, resplendent with 1,000 petals, like 1,000 water-pots, with 
1,000 leaves. 

f* Within it is adorned with the self-moving cars of the gods, all beautiful. In its petals 
are the abodes of the gods, like heaven ; in its 1,000 petals they dwell with their consorts. 
Above is Brahma, with 1,000 gods ; in the east, lndra ; between the east and south is Agni, 
&c with their respective Loks and Risbis. 

44 Such is the pericarp, above the surface of the earth ; its circumference at the surface of 
the earth is 48,000 yojavias.” « 

This 'description presents a striking instance of Hindu authors positively contradicting one 
another. The Risbis, Bhrigu, Sav&rni, Varshayani, all differ from one another, respecting 
the number of angles which the pericarp contains; while Ehaguri, G&lava and Garga give 
us equally conflicting accounts of its shape. 

We annex a Map of this renowned Mem, drawn by the pandits themselves. It professes 
to be founded on the description of the mountain contained in the Srimat Bftigavata. We 
received it from a native gentleman, to whom it was presented by a pandit. The map appears 
to he as wonderful as the mountain which it represents. Beginning from its bottom, the 
spaces or rooms marked T, are the seven Talas below the mountain, and t' is the place for 
the spirits of the dead. G is the gate of virtue, g of heaven, and *>' of hell. The column, 
exactly in the puddle, contains the heavens of the gods and of god-like beings. In the 
columns to the right and left of this are the habitations of various tribes of celestial or aerial 
beings, either good or wicked. The rooms on the left of the map, marked H, are the heavens, 
in which the fruits of good actions are enjoyed. The names of these good deeds, of various 
sorts, will be found generally in their respective heavens. The rooms on the right, marked 
IT, are hells, in which the wicked suffer various kinds of punishments, according to the 
nature of their guilt. The names of different sorts of vices also will be found in each hell.. 
There is some ingenuity in the arrangements of the heavens and hells, with their corre¬ 
sponding good or bad actions, as can be easily perceived by inspecting the map. The names 
of the heavens and hells, it should be remarked, are so significant, that they at once indi¬ 
cate the nature of the happiness or pain to be enjoyed or suffered in them. Besides these 
general features, there are several other particulars which deserve notice, but for these we 
simply refer to the map it self. # , 

Before 


* We subjoin a complete list of 
referring to tJie numbers in the map 

1. Golakii. 

2. The Power of Ignorance. 

3. True Light. 

4. VfeiktlnMa. 

6. Sri ParbrainhaNarayatm. 

0. The Quality of Goodness. 

7. Tishnumka. 

8. Mahatatwa. 

9. The live Airs. 

10. The five Natures. 

21. The five Senses. 

22, The five Principles of Life. 

28. P.mchatawa. 

14. The Region of Goodness. 

15. The Region of Devotees. 

26. J a nal ok a , 

17. Maharloka. 

18. Swarloka. 

19. Bluivarloka. 

20. Bhurlok*. 

21. The Gate of Virtue. 

22 1 he Region of the Dead. 

28. P&t&ln. 

24. Tai a tala. 

25. Rnsfttala. 

26. Maintain. 

27. Sutala. 

28. Vitala. 

29. A tala, 

80. The Quality of Passion, 

81. BramhA. 

82 . Dh nival oka. 

88. Bish&kha Mandala. 

84. The Region of the Sun. 

85. The Region of Mars. 

86. The Region of Jupiter. 

87. 'Hie Region of Saturn. 

88. Ketuloka. 

89. Yakahaloka. 

40. Gandnarbaloka. 

41. Kimiaruloka. 


the heavens, hells, &c. Their arrangement will he easily understood by 
In the popular system the hells lie under the Talas. 


42. Kuymioka. 

43 . Varunaloka. 


44. Indrnloka. 

45. The Gate of Heaven. 

46. The Heaven of Goodness. 
47- The Heaven of lndra. 

48. A Gift of a Kingdom. 

49. Sankhyhswarga. 

50. A Gift of Gold. 

51. The Heaven of Joy fulness. 

52. A Gift of a Daughter. 

58. Vaikimt/m Swarga. 

54. A Gift of Life. 

55. Nishkama Swarga. 

56. Nibandha Swarga. 

57. A Gift of an Umbrella, 

58. SadhuseM* 

59. Faith. 

60. Deva Swarga. 

61. A Gift of a Cow. 

62. Mukfl Swarga. 

63. A Gift of an Elephant. 

64. Brahma Swarga. 

65. A Gift of the Earth. 

66. The Heaven of Desire. 

67. A Gift of Cotton. 

OP. Teja Swarga. 

69. The Heaven of Shiva. 

70. A Gift of Learning. 

71. Gurus Service. 

72. The Seven Heavens. 

78. A Gift, pf boiled Rice. 

74. The Heaven of.Enjoyment. 

75. A Gift of boiled Rice. 

76. The Heaven of Happiness. 

77. Mantradiina. 

78. ApsarA Swarga. 

79. A Gift of Jewels. 

80. Ashoka Swarga. 

81. Nanm Swarga 

82. Bachana Dana, 

83. Haris Service. 

84. MAy (i Swarga* 

85. A Gift of Fruits. 


86. Chitta Swarga. 


87. Brata D&na. 

88. Vanina Swarga. 

89. A Gift of Virtue. 

90. The Heaven of Hari. 

91. Poj& D&na. 

92. Yaksha Swarga, 

93. A Gift of Amritu. 

94> The Heaven of Virtue. 

95. A Gift of Flowers. 

96. Yoga Swarga. 

97. A Gift of a Chariot. 

98. The Heaven of RrahiA&. 

99. A Gift of Clothes. 

100. Kuvei a Swarga. 

101. A Gift of a Palanqueen. 

102. Tapo Swarga. 

103. A Gift of Water. 

104. The Quality of Darkness* 

105. The Region of Shiva. 

106. The Seven Saints. 

107. The Circle of Anur&dh$. 

108. The Region of the .Moon. 

109. The Region of Mercury. 

110. The Region of Venus. 

111 . Apaaraloka. 

1J2. Rahulok. 

113. Pistichaloko. 

114* Prctaloka. 

115. Bhhtaloka. 

116. Chitrapuptaloka. 

117. Dharmaloka. 

118. The Region of Yoma. 

119. The Gate of Hell. 

120. Keeping of bad Company.. 

121. Reproaching the Vedas/ 

122. Vamiohana Naraka. 

123. Speaking against Sacred 

Places. 

124. Tamishra Naraka. 

125. Speaking ill of Devotion, 

126 . Adhnt&mighra Naraka. 

127. Reproaching one's Father. 

328. Mahfirauravu Naraka. 

129. Reviling - 
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Before we briifig the subject of Hindu geography to a close, we think it desirable to take 
a cursory view oflndia, or’Bh&ratu Varslia, of winch the Puranas give a most splendid md 
minute, ‘but by no means very correct, description. The first error which the Hindu 
geographers commit on this subject respects the form of India, which is, as we have pre¬ 
viously seen, said to be that of the segment of a circle. The second is still more gross; for 
the Vishnu Purana makes it 9,000 yojanas, or 72,000 miles from north to south. 

The main divisions of Bluxrata yarsha are nine in number, viz. Indra Lhvipa, Kaserumnt, 
Tfimraviirna, V'tvrhua, Gabhastimut, Kumhrika, .N*iga, Saumyu and Chandra Dwtpa. The 
first and -he last of these divisions are, in general, called Gnmiharba Klianda, being sup-- 
posed to be the abode of gods, with their" usual retinue of heavenly musicians. Through 
the .seven remaining divisions, seven rivers are said to flow. They have a common source 
in the lake, from which issues the Ganges. To the east flow Nalini, Pavnni and H lad ini; 
to the west, Sitfi, Chakshfi and Sindhu; and in the middle is the Bhagirathi. So says the 
Vhvu Purina ; but The others difler widely. 

Besides these principal divisions of India, there are recorded a great number of smaller 
subdivisions, of which we mean to give the number only, not’ the names, which ate too 
tedious to be mentioned. With regard to these minor sections of Bhfirata Klianda, it is to 
be observed that they afford a remarkable instance of what we have repeatedly remarked, 
that the Hindu Sliastras abound witln names of places which are nowhere to be found. The 
following list will exhibit the truth of this assertion 








Division!?. 

How many 
can be found. 

In the centre of India 

' |w , 


’ 

; ' * 

.38 


East - 



- 



17 

2 

South-east 

m , 
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1 - 
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21 

2 

South 
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- 

- 

35 

5 

South-west 
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24 

— *’ 

West 
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- 

19 

1 

North-east 
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■!> 

13 


North 
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- *• 



38 

—• 

North west 





'Mi 

23 

■—* 




Total 

- - 

- 

228 

14 


Of the 228 divisions of India, which we read of in the Markandeyn Vurana, we could find 
only 14 (a very insignificant minority indeed) to correspond with real places in the country ; 

the rest have names, and names only. , . . , ., 

Here we close our researches into the geography of the Hindus ; enough has been said, 
we hope, to show the grossness of their errors on the subject. We have dwelt rather too 
long upon it; but we have done so for the purpose of pointing out the different /emus o 
errors into which the Hindu authors have fallen, as well as to show the peculiar features and 
tendencies of their character and genius. The remarks which we have made will be muni 
to apply equally to other sciences known among the Hindus; on which, therefore, we shall 

try to be as brief as possible. . ... 

We next proceed to point out the errors of the Hindu atfronomy . With regard to this 
most important branch of knowledge, a distinction should be made between their 1 uranic 
and scientific systems of astronomy. The scientific treatises of astronomy, culled the bidd- 
bantas, are so little known among the Hindus, that they can scarcely be regarded to form 
any part of the popular belief; to that system of astronomy, then, which is founded on the 
Puranas, as to that which alone is popularly believed, we direct our attention llovv much 
Hinduism is in danger from the diffusion of such astronomical knowledge will be best undei- 

stood from the. following specimens. w . , 

We find the arrangement of the solar and stellar systems, thus described m the Vishnu, 

Padma, 


29. Reviling the Saints. 

80 Sukanunukha Naraka. 

31. Reviling Hari. 

32. Sdchimukba Naraka. 

33. Absorption. 

34. Reviling Vajna. 

So, Vishwanhojana Naraka. 
86 Reviling ttie Gods. 

37. Parjspat Naraka. 

38. Reviling Acts of Charity 

39. A bat an i Naraka. 

40. Reviling Faith. 

41. Trishnabarta Naraka. 

42. Reviling Munis. 

43. Raurava Naraka. 
Paranindi. 

Kumbhip&ka Naraka. 


146. Reviling Religion. 

147* ShfiJapreta Naraka. 

148. Reviling Act of Merits. 

149. Taumidhiira Naraka. 

150. Reviling Yoga. 

151. Chhuridh&ra Naraka. 

152. Reviling Brahma. 

153. Chhurkdbhra Naraka, 

154. Reviling Shiva. 

156. Kklasutra Naraka. 

166 Reviling virtuous Men. 

167. Maharaurava Naraka. , 

168. Reviling A'ishnu. 

159. Taptabaitaroni, 

ICO. Reviling the AVise. 

161. A r ishta Naraka. 

162. Reviling the King. 


163. Rhutadraha Naraka. 

164. Reviling Men. 

JC5. The Hell of’ Hot Ground. 

166. Reviling Bralimaims. 

167. Dantas&ka Naraka. 

168. Reviling Works of Merit. 
169 Sfinmali Naraka. 

170. Reviling the Heavens 

171. A dhoimiklia Naraka. 

172. Reviling the Fruits of Good 

Works. 

173. The Hell of Worms. 

174. Reviling Caste. 

175. Samastt Naraka. 

176. M&va NindSu 

177. The Hell of Fire. 



Appendix 


This list contains several repetitions, and differs from theTuller list of the Vislmu Pur&na. We give if as 
jurious illustration of living popular superstition. 

(20. Afp.) 3N 
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lower than the orbit of Mercury, one is 

g iarthest distance of all; white 
th, which is fixed in the centre 
With like absurd 
earth; the space lx 
dista/hce from the sun 
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miles; at the same interval, above the moon, occurs the orbit o 
200,000 yojanas, or 1,000,000 nules above the lunar constellati 
(Mercury). Sukra ( Venus') is at (he feame distance front Mercury, u.... 

(Mars) is as far above Venus. At the same distance, still ascending, i 
the priest of the gods; while Sard (Saturn) is as far from Jupiter, act 
according to others, 250,000 yojanas trom the same planet. Ursa Major (t 
, seven Risbis, or'canonized saints), is 100,000 yojanas above Saturn ; and, ‘ 
above the seven Rights, is Dhrava, the pole-star. ■ 

The Hindu sages, surely, while spinning out such theories of the heavens 
dreamed of the arrival of these wicked times, when men no longer mak< 
source of all scienc e, but depend solely on actual observation and measuren 
would never have run the risk of exposing themselves so egregiously. 

But we lire carried still higher in the Vishnu Puiturn. At the distance t 
yojanas above Dhruva lies the sphere of the saints, or Mahar-loka 
dwell in it. throughout, a Kalpa, or day of Brahma ; at twic$ that t 
loka, where the pure-minded sons of Brahma reside. Rising still 
distance between the two last, lies the Tapo-lnka (the sphere of p 
deifies called Vaibbrajaa, who are unconsumable by fire; and at six time® 

12 crores (120,000,000 yojanas), is situated the Satya-loka, the sphere of ir 
tants of which never again know death. 

Thus the Hindu astronomers, deeming it too great humiliation on 
of known heavenly bodies, have at tempted very successfully to preset 
invention of certain heavenly spheres, which no instrument, to whatever perfectu 
brought, can ever disclose. 

Tlwi Alton . yvf 1 Iia ..onAuJin,., + .. ..... £*..11 .. . 
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astronomers have feigned the birth of four of the planets : ; 


■ 


the war between the gods and the giants. To the same period is assigned the birth . 
moon, the account of which is too interesting to be omitted : “ When they (the gods) 
the words of Narftyana, they all rett”"»'i totfoifStori.- *•«*«•<» r♦„ »r,,„ 

great,force that butter of the ocean ; 
deep, first the moon, with a pleasing countenance 
light. The moon, as swift as thought, instantly marched 
in t he path of the sun.” 

It should always be remembered, that of the fact that these planets are bodie 
of matter, and immensely large, they seem to have been quite ignorant; for r 
writingB do we find the least in " 




illSlii 










to make the matter plainer to us, but all of them signally failed. 

The mi, in this system, is supposed to ride through tlte heavens on a most glorfo. 
drawn by seven white horses. The rays of light, proceed neither from the chariot i 


the body of the sun, but from a most brilliant wunda/u* or seat, that is pla 
car. This mandate, the scat of the sun, is circular; hence does he appear round 1 
of men. The sun is said to move round Meru, by which the alternate succe ' 
night happens to the inhabitants of the terraqueous globe. His orbit is 
Lokft-loka mountains, which is the utmost limit of his declination, and t 
Carnot pass. The purest rays of the sun, or more profit riy of its mandaia, 
emitted to terrestrial beings; since they sometimes pass through the medium 













y enters, wnen setting, ano trom wnicn tie is actually reproduced every 

description of the moon is, in many particulars, substantially the same aa that given 
sun. The moon # is supposed to move round Meru on a splendid chariot, and his 
nanates from a brilliant seat placed within his cur. But. there is one thing peculiar 
.unar .orb : at the total wane of the moon, the Puranas describe him to be exactly 
>ve the sun, in a perpendicular line with that luminary, by which his Wht is prevented 

. in descending to the earth. The different phases of the moon are attributed to a cause 

still more marvellous: this beautiful planet, on account of doing some wrong, was cursed by 
bis Tether-in-law, which extremely grieved him; by the interposition of his wives, however, 
his father-indaw was dispose^ to withdraw his anathema; but as the word of such a great 
person can never be recalled, he mitigated the sentence, and addressed the moon in the fol¬ 
lowing words : “ Thou shait. not die, but shalt alternately increase and decrease in perpetual 
rotation.” From that time, the moon can never be full but once in u month ; and he must 
once be apparently dead in the same tyne, as a punishment for offending a superior. The 
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at the conjunction, directly above the stin, while the Vedas make him enter its orb. 

Th $ fixed stars are styled, in the Hindu Slmstras, Naksbatra-loka, that, is, a race of celes¬ 
tial beings, who are supposed to come down and be born again in human frames, after a fixed 
period of their airy residence, A fuller description of these luminaries will be given hereafter. 
The milky way, or galaxy, is termed a river, one of the tridharas of the Gunga, when she 
passes through heaven. | J J , ||§j , , < | . 

We have reserved, for the last, the theory of the Hindus respecting the ec/ipqto'ut the 
mu and moon. The writers of the Puranas affirm, that a monster, or rather the severed 
head of a giarft called Raha, now and then attempts to grasp the sun and moon in their 
orbits on account of an old enmity that subsisted between them, j^his giant approaches, 
and threatens to devour them. He does not indeed venture- to touch them, yet his enor¬ 
mous head intercepts their rays, and thereby produces that extraordinary phenomenon 
called an eclipse. The enmity between Rahu on the one hand, and the sun and moon on 
the other, arose out of a singular event. It is thus described m the Mahdbhamta , in the 
famous story of the churning of the ocean : “ And it so fell out, that whilst the Suras were 
quenching their thirst for immortality, .Hahn, an Asura, assumed the form of a Sura, and 
began to drink also. The water had but reached his throat, when the sun and moon, in 
friendship to the Suras, discovered the deceit; and instantly N dray ana cut off* his head, as 
he was drinking, with, his splendid weapon chakra. And the gigantic head of the Asura, 
emblem of a mountain's summit, being thus separated from his body by the chakra's edge, 
hounded into the heavens with a dreadful cry; whilst his ponderous trunk fell, cleaving the 
ground, asunder, and shaking the whole earth to its foundation, with all its islands, rocks 
and' forests. And front that time the head of Rahu resolved on eternal enmity, and con¬ 
tinue th even unto this day, to strive at times to seize upon the sun and moon.” 

Lot us turn now to the Physical Geography of the Hindus. Nothing can be more ridi¬ 
culous for a man than to‘pretend to know every thing, while in truth he knows nothing ; 
yet such has been the case with the philosophers of Hindustan. For instance, they notice 
several phenomena, which form the subjects of physical geography, and attempt to explain 
them ; but their explanations are as far’from the truth, as the North Pole is from the South. 
A few examples will be sufficient to show the extravagant and erroneous mode in which 
they account for some of the most familiar natural appearances. 

Nothin- perhaps is better calculated to show the wildness of fancy, in which they were 
accustomed to indulge, than the explanation which they give of the tides of the ocean: “ The 
'tides/’ say they, “ began to flow and ebb at the time when the great ocean was churned 
bv the united bands of the Gods and Asuras. Previous to this ume, the ocean had been 
as tranquil as the surface of a lake, in the stillness and serenity of a mild summer evening. 
Now the Suras, being desirous to drink the water of immortality, applied to N&Ayanu, who 
directed them to churn the great ocean, in the following words: * Let the ocean, as a pot 
of milk, be churned by the united labour of the Suras and Asuras ; and, when the mighty 
watei's have been stirred up, the Amrita shall be found.’ .The mighty mountain Mandara, 
which siaudeth 11,000 yojanas above the earth, and 11,000 more below its surface, was to 
serve for the churning stick ; the lord of serpents, Arianta, was to be the rope; and Indra, 
the king of the gods, was to churn the oo-um. But Indra, finding the mountain too heavy, 

said 


* The moon is supposed, m the Hindu Shastriw, tp bn of the mate sex. 
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ir numerous pores. ou mum-uu^, ui*u,. u. v , 
ubjects which the mere use of their faculty ot vision «». 
to understand." Rut their minds can never be satisfied with plain ant 
“ We see the rain fall from the clouds,” is an assertion devoid 
simple a statement could never captivate the native mind. . . 

Tlie most popular notion respecting- the g~.evm~coloured Mm i% that it is a reHec 
ofent dm,diva otltuma, whence the name Rama Dh.mika is derived, but m U 
Tt is described as the how of India, brought out, now and then We supp 
from rust. The Pandits of the present day seem to be ashamed of » 
many of them are found to give the English explanation of tins pi 
Hindu disguise. We ourselves met. with a pandit of this sensil: 

who, to our great, astonishment, said that the rainbow was occasio...— - .. 

reflection cf the rays of the sun from the drops ot rain. 

The flashes Of Mqhtniiuj are believed to he emanations of light from the brdh 
of a celestial nvrnph; who is fond of coming out to sport on the clouds at the n 
.4-l.f ;!*!<» »;»<r fhfv H inHn Rabfftfi mvfi ua the old s U 


With respect to lightning, the Hindu sages give us th. 

Indru, the Indian Jupiter. . - . - . . 

The heidht of the atmosphere is said to .-be-indefinite, or in otper c • - 
e as high as the firmament, by which the Hindus understand a f 
b , _ • ii.« ctv hmv mfHw error 

















«}'• are conceived to fee the spirits'of tiro 
vheri tht*' term ot incur eojuymg ue& ; ven is elapse i, descend to the world to 
‘ In their wav downwards they are-known by the mime of the ikUi^ stnrs- 
1 in the eveniu v me believed to live but for a short lime in tins world alter 
« e which fall in the advanced parts;of the night aro'supposed to live long. 
_ ....ich appear comparatively dim are said to be the spirits of the wicked; and 
winch are brilliant are the souls of virtuous men. ,, ; ., 

i JiaSon 0 f the sun and the moon aie said to be occasioned by the assemblies ot gods, 
held in their regions, for the- purpose of consulting on allairs relating to'tn.w government ot 
thte world ; and the profusion or scarcity of rain is believed #o be the. respective foeas^ 

quences of ihese circles round the suninid the nioon. . . ’, 'j ,i,'y 

Jivmhu, fvHHtt'im are held peculiarly sacred by the Hindus, and are b-Uevcd to be the 
favourite haunts of some of their chief gods. Hit: flames Unit proceed horn the.-c < ui.ons 
fountains ale taken for visible demonstrations ofoa Divine presence. Me, they :say, ,s ho 
mouth of the gods, and, therefore, the issuing of hre- from below;fthe \vatei is a suie ni'li- 
SSof the lods protruding their tongues for food. Hence the Hindus arc seen to throw 
pi&ntuim and other victuals into these fountains to satisfy the .iniigei of that go' s. - . • • 

1 The science of chemistry has always existed among the Hindus m a state extiemely low 
•md imperfect. Indeed in their hands it can never be said to have passed Us mfaiiey. 1 he 
tbfeoryIlf the elements, mid of their successive, generation, is perhaps the only point m the 
of lire Hindus* which deserves attention. * - *' 

’ The i-reat Hindu chemical theory is in substance the same with that obt.tfe uncicnt pbifor 
softhersof Greece and Rome. 11 inculcates the doctrine of five primary eleuien.,., namely, 
ether or vacuum, air, fire, water and earth, of-which all objects, visible or invisible* aft^ 
trv he fndda Nothufo can be more erroneous, as the modern discoveries in *h» sciuw e show > 

t firegdiiof simple substances; yet the Hindu philosophers pretend W 
than thte Umfo _ * mA t«rial world. A simile instance "ill hfesuffie 



ear'll ' and thev will return to their kindred element after death. Hunger Or appetite Wi the 
tatut, ano ii ..y rsumed Water is visiblv seen in the watery secretions. 

«.«„• «*,« 1., *»«**-» .j 

... .‘ / ' •//'/!/ cmcff« In a similar way they give us the analysis of all compound 

SKlfo cS Metals/stories, and, in short, all minerals and solid substances, are said-to be 
su ist.ai.ee.. m > ’ sm aller proportion of each of the other lour elements. 

aSuIS SSi g neous'substaiices hive later, air and fire for their respective bases. 
h this I’rv all substances in nature., known or unknown, are.exhausted. Ihus hre, air,. 

it iml" Writer each of which is a compound substance* aremade .first elements; and 
metafo which are all simple bodies, are believed to be coinpounded of severs s.rbstancps, 
Wh fo«// bodies are reduced to live primary elements,into which they are not at all resolvahfo. 
The nhinlmr of metals, according to some authorities, ts eight only; Ut according to otheup 
foil hi ndred —a remarkable instance of -contradiction and error, both in one place. the 
a lull In.iMtiea, •. mirdl * V8lMn 0 f the Hindus, however, is the iitude m wM< 

most Milking < . ("m rated Of the five elementarv bodies, ether, air, fire, 'vatcr 

prod,.cert h t.rrtcr IVoiu Am *hich icncrtmtcly 
... air, Iron, u« fur, I™, to .tor, ,«rt *to 

water earth. „„ 0 te the-institutes ofManu, as translated by Sit William Jones, and 

At the dto, of the' fits, night 

.v t i ■ ;i| t rv (11 .unjn woi Id Si nerfornied agnin tl if** woi k of . cscvtiou , Hud tlu,u-( 

,hto action bv bis w H nh&hers ascribe the quality of conveying,sound.” 

V^nSnVill'tmhy fov« established that air is the great agentui the conveyance of sqiuid. 

The Hindus however^ ignorant of this important fact, were obliged to ..fabricate an imaginary 
I he limdits, liovu-ve ,j ? . ^^ f h t||Mr had no „ roo f. But it by ether they mean 


Hits pure liiijid vunue,oi uu 

qhSy of touch;.. On .1* to 

scents, < • .t r • Thp woid 4 touoli Jitjvc is luubiguoMS, ft niriy iiicftii 

quote the Opinion of a_ earned auth or I he wo.d, t- to ^ m 

either that air ^ tmig*) c, oi n« can hardly credit that so umaster ol 

suspect, is the nn*amng of 01 ^ d f< e } > which only meant .that a,r 

language us Mr William Jonea wouid^ h *'« «*P a - !J ldu ^ 1 Si’the quality of touch. We 

W other instances, that he endeavoured to cloak a most 

absurd Idea under an equivocal traimlation. _ . „ T f a j op(i(v uwi a 

, ThG # h iSfdecla|ed 

fo have J^f 0 Zly b^ ft increases.” It cleai ly appears from 

Fire is born of an, l0, ’ “'e e “ v . ' w hich proved gatmfqctory to the Hindu ipind 

S.i^fsulhSom guesses as would occur to the most ignorant, uncultivated and unin- 

fo Whtol'ito h, Ik. U .nw., wktotMMfc- «K **, * "* hl - h ” *• V“a 
(20. App ) 3 N 3 
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APPENDIX TO MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE SEHECT 

of figure, we possess not sufficient genius to understand. Indeed, it seems impossible to 
attach anv sense to it. Did thev mean to express that fire, or light, has figure, or is itself 
a figured "body ? If so, we confess our utter incapacity to make anything of it. If by it they 
understand that fire, or, which with them is the same thing, light, is the cause of figure in all 
bodies, we have then an affirmation which is in perfect accordance with the mode of their , 
philosophising on other operations of nature. 

Their account of water and earth is equally absurd: “From light, a change being 
effected, conies water, with the quality of taste : and from water is deposited earth, with the 
quality of smell.” Here we see the chain completed. As from ether arose air, so from air 
came light, from light water, and from water earth. Here it may very naturally be asked, 
what Connexion is there between water and light, or between earth and water ? But “ con¬ 
nexion, reason, probability,” says an eminent writer, “ and nothing to do with the case. A 
theory of successive production struck the fancy of the writers, and all inquiry was out of 
question.” Do the Hindu writers, then, give no proofs for the support of their statements ? 
To say that they do not, would be perhaps bringing a charge to which they do not deserve 
to be exposed, bet. us then see what reason they give for the assertion, that from fire pro¬ 
ceeds water. “Why,” says tV Brahman, “does not. water vanish in fire ? if so, whence 
can it else come but'from fire? A thing which, when disappearing, enters fire, must needs 
flow from the same thinsr, when it appears.” i . 

Having thus pointed out the errors in the speculations of the Hindus respecting the origin 
and qualities of the principal parts of inanimate nature, we annex here a specimen of then- 
ideas concerning one department of animated being. “ From hot moisture, says the same 
great Hindu law-giver, “ are horn biting gnats, lice, and common fleas ; these, and what¬ 
ever is of the same class, are produced by beat.’ I hough this is an idea natural enough to 
strike the fancy of an untutored observer, yet this can in no way plead for the absurdity 
contained in the supposition. That cranes propagate without the male, another assertion of 
the Vedas, is simply another absurdity. ' 

On the science of Botany, we have scarcely been able to gather anything from the Shastras 
worth offerin>>' to the public. Of all the Pandits whom we have consulted, not one was 
found able to shed anv light on the subject. Instead of offering, therefore, our individual 
opt nion, we insert that of a most industrious explorer of the Sanskrit literature. Mr. Wi I ford, 
in his essuy oh Egypt and the Nile, contained in the 3d vol. ot the Asiatic ilesearches, makes 
the following remark —“ t he Hindus were superficial botanists, and gave the same appel¬ 
lation to plants of different classes.” 

Before we leave the subject in this poor state, we propose to take notice ot some paiticu- 
lar trees, the descriptions of which are given in the Purauas. In conformity with the 
custom vve have so often noticed, the Hindu botanists—if they at all deserve that name- 
divide all plants into two great classes, the common and the uncommon. In the former class, 
they could discover nothing sufficient, to interest their minds ; but. of the latter class, of which 
there am only four specimens, they have drawn a most splendid picture. Thus they go on 
“ Thera are four large trees, each with as many roots and branches, with a thousand smaller 
ones, all beautiful, and with flowers; these trees are the largest in the Dvvipas. On the 
summit of Mandara is a beautiful Kaidautba tree; its fruit, is like a great water-pot, with 
flowers with open calices. Its fragrance is felt one thousand yojanas above, and all round. 
The dambu tree, most, beautiful, is on the south of the mountain of Meru, the fruits of which 
are Amrita Kalpani (or like nectar). On the Vipuia mountains, toward tile west., is the 
Plaksha tree: from this flag-like tree, or Ketu, the country is called Keturoala. On 
Suparswa, in the north, on its summit is a large tree, the Nyagrodha ;* its large branches 
itn<i their circuivi ference extend inuny yojanas all round. In this description we find, a 
number of most fantastic notions: to flowers is ascribed a fragrance tiiat can W| felt 1,000 
yojanas all round ; a tree said to be so enormously large as to occupy several yojanas; and 
to fruits is attributed the taste of the water of immortality. The artificial arrangement, also, 
as opposed to what is natural, of the four trees, each having four roots and as many great 
branches, c&nnot escape notice. We conclude with our own firm belie I, that these trees as 
really exist as the mountains Mandara, Meru and others, on which they are said to stand. 

It'would, indeed, excite the surprise of our readers to hear that the Hindus, who would 
not even touch a dead body, much less dissect it, should possess any anatomical knowledge 
at all. But when we remember that the Hindu authors make their own imagination the 
inexhaustible mine of information on all subjects, we cease to wonder at the announcement 
of t heir having handled the science of the human body. From the Vedas and the Puranas, 
however, vve receive nothing but some scattered notices of some of the functions of the ani¬ 
mal frame, such as the processes of digestion, assimilation, respiration, &e., which are too 
short and uninteresting to call for any particular attention, it is the Tantras that furnish 
us with some extraordinary pieces of information concerning the human body. To these, 
therefore, vve shall first djrect our attention. *: 

But before we enter upon the proposed task, it is necessary to observe, that ot all the 
Hindu Shastras now extant, the Tantras lie in the greatest obscurity ; tins is owing partly 
to the secret and impure nature of the rites which they teach, and partly to the wide spread 
of the Puranic systems, which in this country have nearly eclipsed every other branch of 
the Hindu religion. The Pandits of our country are for the most part either ignorant of t his 
department of Himlttism altogether, or they observe that secrecy which its doctrines require 
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from them. Hence we have been enabled to do nothing more than to collect the lead tog 
point* of two creat theories of the human frame from the nvo annexed Maps, w # “ ® 
assistance of a learned Pandit. These theories, as exemplified by the Maps, are as famous 

for their novelty as for their extravagance. . 

Before proceeding further, we shall give a brief account of these two most curious draw¬ 
ings of the interior of the human body ; we say interne, lor at first sight they do «<* appear 
so°to be. We propose to do so on account of their scarcity in this country. M the l audits 
to whom they were shown were equally startled at the sight ; and after reading them a 
little, exclaimed, “ Oh, vou have exposed the most secret parts of our bhastras . we have 
never seen such things before ; better keep them to yourself, and do not show them to the 
public.” On being asked why they required such privacy, they answered, Because these 
two maps, as we see by reading them, exhibit the theories on which all the Bmmntrus, or 
the principal incantations, are founded ami they pointed out. some of the Mantras on the 
maps, requesting' us at the same time to beware of pronouncing them, on account of our 
beino' by caste a Sud.a. The history of the maps is as follows: the late Baba G.mga 
Gobhida Singhs, a wealthy native, residing in a village near Murshedubad, spent the greater 
part of bis fortune in making researches into the Hmdu bhastras. Not satisfied with the 
rand its of his own village, he came to reside in Nucldea, the famous seat ol bansknt 
learning in Bengal; by the assistance of the Nuddea Adhy&pakas, lie was enabled to drink 
deep af tfce fountain of Sanskrit lore; but after a time he found their knowledge too shallow 
to serve all bis purposes. Hence he invited several Pandits from the Upper Provinces, the 
original rtat of Hinduism. It was by a set of these Pandits, known by the name of Baud us, 
that the originals of these two maps were drawn, according to the principles of the I antra*,, 
expressly for the use of their employer. A few months ago these originals fell into the 
hands of a native gentleman of our quarter, also a very dil.gent explorer ot the Hindu 
Shastras, who gave them to us for inspection ; we caused them to be copied by a brahman ; 
and these copies we now present to our readers, rattier as specimens ol the wisdom of i ie 
Hindus on anatomic<d subjects, and of the ino-t hidden parts of their Shastras, than for any¬ 
thing interesting in the nisei veg , . . , , T , 

Now it may be asked what do these two theories of the human body treat ot! Do they 
treat of the bones, muscles, arteries, veins, nerves and ligaments ! Do they describe the 
several organs of the human body, external and internal, such as the eye, the ear, the nose, 
the lungs,"the stomach, the liver,-.'the intestines, Sec. ? No ! These are common-place things, 
and therefore they are 'left to the observation of the vulgar. I ne lantnc theory, on which 
the well-known yoga, called Shat-ehakra-bheda is founded, supposes the existence of six 
main internal organs, called Chakras or Pad.ua*, all having a general resemblance to that 
famous flower, the lotus. These are placed one above the other, and connected by three 
imaginary chains, the emblems of the Ganges, the Jumna and the Saraswati. Here we take 
onlv a curfioi v view, referring to Plate III. and the note, for a more minute detail of the 
theory. The first Chakra (A), called JWulariMra Chakra, has four petals, and is placed ui 
the pelvic cavity. The eeond <B), called Linga Chakra, is said to have six petals, and 
supposed to be in the middle of the intestines. The Chakra (C), placed under the navel, is 
‘ called the Nabi Chakra, and has 10 petals. The fourth Chakra (D), seated at the heart, 
and containing 12 petals, is called the Hrit Padma. That; p seed m the thoracic cavity (E), 
containing 16 petal*, is known bv the name of Kantha Chakra. The sixth or last Chakra 
(F), is seated in the forehead, and called the At.na Chakra. The small circle marked (a), is 

the slat of the moon in the navel, and that marked (b), is the seat of the sun. „ 

oiie-h 


* We have been favoured bv a friend with the following literal translation of all the writing on the ori¬ 
ginal drawing, of which Plate III. is a copy. It gives a full explanation of this really curious sketch 
h i . After the perforation of the six wlteels (the mantra is) shwetang o malmshetang; after that (it is) kulluka , 
after that the realworkof jap (or repeating the name of some deity). , . 

2 While contemplating form, taste, smell, touch, &c., the establishment of these by meditation is effected. 
F. In the brow is tne atma chakra (wheel of the soul); in that locality are (two petals designated by; two 
letters ka and ksha, of golden colour. There flow the three streams Ganga, Jamuna s and Auraswttt. ^ 

E. The kantha chakra (wheel of the throat; has 16 petals,And is like a white water hly- I he W^ialuig 
debates deities) are Mahadeca (Shiva), Bhagamti and Shakti. The petals are designated by the 16v»wd* 
having the chandrabirida attached to each, viz. ang, kng, mg, teg, ung, ung, ring, ring, Ung, ling, eng, amg, 
oner, atm*, miff, arigh. Its corresponding mantras arc kurchohah, mayd. > 

D The tfritpadma, or water lily in the region of the heart, has 12 petals, and is ot blue colour. I he pre- 
aiding deities are Hhagavdn [ Vishnu), Lalshmi, Shakti In the Aland ol Bhagavw igstt** feffe tml 
chakra, the gadfi and the padma (the conch, the discus, the mace, the water hly). 1 he corresponding want) at. 
are Jtdtm and Lakshmi. The (petals are designated by) 12 letters, from ka to tha inclusive, viz., ka, kha, ga, 

SS®.S rfaKr’M' offoe m'vel, has 10 Petals, and is ■ of red colour. Its petals «e 

by 10 letters, from da to pha inclusive, viz., da, dha, fuia, ta, tha, da, dha, na, pa, pha. Ihe Presiding (lot,) 

is Bramha , and the mantra is chamiti hijang. There is the position of the moon and other®, as it is said. 

Beside the navel is the moon, beside the moon the Lori of day. 

Beside whom Hows the air, and in front ot the air is the place of the minci. 

B. The Linga chakra has six petals designated by six letters, from ba to la inclusive, viz ba, bh a, m . ya, 
ra, la. The presiding deity is Kandarpa, without bodily form. 1 he corresponding mantra, kdma-byang. 

1 A. rC The tewl^chakra has fiiwrpetals designated by the four letters from wa to 

aha, sa. Its face looks upward The presiding deities are Maha Vuhnu and Ganssha. In this place AAofctt 
has a spiral form, and is resplendent as Brainlui. It encircles two and a half times. which 

In the posterior region of Mem, on whose head arc the moon and sun (in theregion of the spate, WWteh 
is supported the head, containing the two eyes), are the felt, the right, and middle nans (veins primes). 
On the left are the Shiba-arteries, resembling fire. On the right arc the Vishnu-artenes, resembling sui-shme. 

(20. App.) 3n4 
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- Sncli tits theinain outlines of tb s first of the two great theories of the human frame, according 
to the Uimfh Shastras. With regard to the six Chakras or Pudmas, it should be remarked, 
that they, are even to this day believed really to exist within the body of every individual. 
What then are we to. think of those who .could believe such absurdities ? We,, have already 
had the Vedas, and the Puvanas, and now we have the Tuntms before us. We find them all 
much alike ; imagiiMon is the foundation of them all, and truth has little share m any. 
It would he idle waste of time to point out the errors and absurdities eon aimed m this 
theory : but sucii' is the obstinacy with which the Hindus adhere to these erroneous notions, 
that even when we show them, bv actual dissection, the non-existence of the imaginary 
Chakras in the human body, Kiev will rather have recourse to excuses revolting to common 
sense, than acknowledge the evidence of their own eyes. They say, with a shamelessness 
unparalleled, that these Pudmas exist as long as a man lives, but disappear the moment he 
dies. Those who will not believe their own senses, what can be said by us to convince 

them ? ye , 

The second theory, which is a mixture both of anatomy and phrenology, ift still more 
grand. Its main doctrine that the seats of all mental faculties, passions ami feelings are 
within the great trunk of thf body ; and that each of the faculties and passions has its 
respective material organ by which its function is carried on; so that the brain, which is the 
real seat of all the mental faculties, is altogether put out of the question. Here, therefore, 
we have a sort of compound absurdity. In the first place all the mental functions are made 
the result of matter, for material organs are assigned to them; and in the second place, not 
one of those organs is placed in the head. This hitter circumstance does strongly incline 
us to believe that the ancient anatomists of Hindustan possessed no brain at all. It is not 
our business to refute, in this place, the doctrine of Materialism; allowing it to be true, the 
absurdity of the theory is not in the least diminished. 

But this is not all/ In the middle of the lowest extremity of the trunk of the body is 
placed a tortoise (A), as will be seen by referring to Plate II. Above this, we see a small 
serpent (B), the representation of the great Atlanta* Above this is a Chakra (C) of four 
petals, called the Adhin Chakra, the seat of Gauesha, Then in regular gradation, one 
rising above the other, we have the following wonderful objects ; (D), the Adhishtan Chakra 
of six petals, the seat of Brahma; (O, the navel, like the Roman figure XX; (F)> fbe 
gastric fire; (G), the Padtna, called Manipura, where Vishnu is said to reside; (H), the 
Mauasha Chakra, the seat of the mind; (I), the An&hata Chakra, the place of Shiva ; 
(j), the Bishunda Chakra, the seat of life; and (K), the Triganti, three small circles, the 
meaning of which we do not. know. In the head, under the eyes, are the Agyankhya Olmkra 
on the right, and Balaban Chakra on the left side; and in the. forehead is placed the king of 
the bird/ the Goose (L)< Within the cranium is the Karpara Chakra, at the top of which 
is the Brahmo-Ramlra, the passage through which the soul & of virtuous men are said to 
ascend to heaven. AH these unheard of unc) unseen objects, the tortoise, tiie serpent, the 
gastric fire, the Chakras, the goose, are believed literacy to exist within the human body, of 
which we have received several testimonies from the mouths of the Brahmans. I f this be 
not fanaticism, carried almost-to insanity, we know not anything in the world more 
appropriate!v deserving the name. 

As for the interim! organs, bv which the faculties of the mind are said to be manifested, 
we give here a translation of their names, referring to Plate Ik for the corresponding 
r. urn hors , 


3* 

4. 

5 . 


1. Covetousness. 

2, Envy. ■ 

Wickedness. 

I (religion, or Impiety. 

The waking state. 

(>, The faculty leading to seek the Supreme 
Being, or Spirituality. 

7. Compassion. 

8. Good sense. 

9. The love of one’s own religion. 

10. The mind. 

11. Religious penance. 

12. Anger. 

13. The dreaming state. 

14. Goodness. 

15. The vowel a. 

1G. Brain ha. 

17. Pedantry. 

18. Intelligence. 


25. 

26 . 
27. 


19. The place oF the mind. 

20. Fire. 

21. The state of profound sleep. 

22. Passion. 

23. The vowel u. 

24. Vishnu. 

False ostentation of wisdom. 

Attention. 

The place of intelligence. 

28. Water. 

29. Orjya. 

>30. Ignorance, or darkness. 

31. The letter ru. 

32. Shiva. 

33. False ostentation of bodily accomplish¬ 

ments. 

34. Egotism. ■■’i 

35. The place of life. 

36. The air. 


37. Bramha 


In tli© middle are tile Bmmtuvarteries, of excessive splendour. A* regards the rules for performing the M 
work* (which are effected by the recital of magical texts, viz, killing, infatuating, enthralling, expelling, 
exciting miimoftity and privation of faculties), and other similar performances,—by the left (the Shiba-artenes) 
limy be effected, killing^ disease, the destruction of memiesj expelling^ deprivation of faculties and the hatha 
yoga and other nets of austerity, by which victory over the senses is obtained; by the right (the Vishnu- 
arteries) subjection to control, and every species of work can be effected ; by the middle (or Brahma-arteries) 
every tbing mentioned above < an bo effected; and by the middle one of the Brainha-arteries can be attained 
the perfection of intellect. The middle arteries are of a white colour; the left and right are red. 
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J7. Bramharandra. 

38. Karpara Chakra. 

39. The goose. • 

40. Triganti. 

41 . Bishunda Chakra. 

42. An&hata Chakra. 

43. Manasha Chakra. 

44. Mani pura. 

45. Gastric fire. 

40. The navel. 

47. Adhishtan Chakra. 

48 . Adhara Chakra. 

49. The endless serpent, Ananta. 

50.. The tortoise. 

51. Salokya. 

52. Sohangpada. 

53. Murddhni. 

54 . State of childhood. 

55 . Leanness of body. 

56. Happiness. 

57. The enjoyment of visible objects. 
68. The family state. 

59. S£imxpya. 

60. Tangpada. 

61; The heart. 

02. The state of youthfulness 


63. 

64. 


Obesity. 

_ Misery. 

65. The enjoyment of imaginary objects 

66. The state of a mendicant. 

67. Sarupya. 

68. Tatpada. 

69. The belly. 

70. Old age. 

71. Khranadeha. 

72. Birth. 

73. The enjoyment of optional objects. 

74. Brahm&chari, 

75. Sayujya. 

76. Devotedness. 

77. Useful knowledge. 

78. Wisdom. 

Discrimination. 

Death. 

Charitableness. 

Pride. 

_ Ignorance. 

84. Want of knowledge. 

85. Self-conceitedness, 

86. The habit of reproaching. 

87. The fruits of virtue. 

88. The fruits of vice, - 


79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 
83 


Havin'’- taken this brief view of the two main anatomical theories contained in the Tantras, 
we next turn our attention to some isolated notices on the same subject, found in the 

y ^>4 as • 

The Vedas maintain that in the heart of every person there is a corporeal being, of the 
size of the thumb, called Lima. Sharira ; this is the whole man in miniature, and at death 
goes out through an artery, called Shusamna. The Vedantists try to evade the absurdity 
of supposing the existence of this litile man in the heart of every body, and, to escape 
detection from actual dissection, they assert that it does not remain m its place after death— 
a sophistry too common among the Hindus, who always attempt to explain one absurd 
supposition by another; yet they have every reason to say that the existence of the Linga 

Sharira is as true as the Chakras, the tortoise and the serpent. 

Moreover, the Vedanta Sutras say, “ A hundred and one arteries issue from the heart, 
one of which passes to the crown of the head.” Nothing can be more flatly contradictory to 
truth and observation. Let the Vedantist but once enter the dissecting room of the medical 
college, and there he will find a practical refutation of his opinion. We see only two 
arteries, the great aorta and the pulmonary artery, issuing from the heart; by the former, 
and its ramifications, the blood is conveyed to the extremities of the body; by the lat er, 
and its branches, it is carried over the lungs, that it may be aerated or purified in that 
organ. Besides, instead of one artery, several are known to enter the crown of the head. 

The Vedanta Sutras furnish as with some further notices on two very important functions 
of the animal frame, the processes of assimilation and respiration. When nourishment, 
say they, “isreceived into the corporeal frame; it undergoes a threefold distribution,according 
to its fineness or coarseness. Corn, and other terrene food, becomes flesh; but the coarser 
portion is ejected, and the finer nourishes the mental organs. Water is converted into 
blood; the coarser part is ejected as urine. Oil, and other combustible substances, deemed 
igneous, become marrow ; the coarser part is deposited as bone, and the finer supplies the 

faculty of speech.” (Brahma Sutra, 2. 4 9 .) , . . 

From this physiological extract, it sufficiently appears how much the sages of Hindustan 
rely merely on external appearances, and draw their inferences from these alone. It contains 
nothing more than such easy guesses as would occur to the most vulgar and untutored 
mind: solid food is turned into thick flesh, water into liquid blood and oil into the greasy 
substance, marrow. Is not this natural enough to strike the fancy of the most ignorant and 
C'trclfiss obsGi'VGi' ^ 

But natural as'it is, there is not the least trace of truth in it. Whatever substances are 
taken into the stomach, they are all dissolved by the action of the gastric ju.ee, and con¬ 
verted into one uniform pulpy mass, called chyme. Here, we may as well rematk, tha. 
there is no such thing as fire in the stomach. What the Hindus erroneously take for fire, is 
in reality the gastric juice, which is secreted from various small glands placed between the 
coats of the stomach. Chyme next passes through the pylorus into the intestines, where, 
after undergoing some changes by the action of‘the bile and the pancreat.cju.ee, it becomes 
capable of affording a fluid, somewhat resembling milk m appearance, called chyle, which 
' in fact, the real blood. This fluid, after several processes becomes red blood, winch 


IS 


supplies nourishment to all the parts of the animal frame. Thus we. see the erre. of the 
Vedantists, who suppose different kinds of substances to nourish diflerent parts o the body. 
What they mean, when they declare that the finer particles of water and oil severally 
support the breath and the faculty of speech, it is impossible to say. It is, however, an 
affirmation which, notwithstanding the absurdity it implies, “ is m exact harmony with 
(20. App.) ' 3 0 tbe 
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the mode of guessing at the operations of nature, admired as philosophy among the 
Hindus/’ ■; .vV-; 4 $% 

There is another point in the physiology of the Vedas that deserves some attention : it 
respects the process of respiration. The account is as follows :—" Respiration is a vital 
act, and comprehends five such. 1st, Respiration, or an act operating upwards. 2d. In¬ 
spiration, one operating downwards. 3d, A vigorous action, which is a mean between the 
foregoing two. 4th. Expiration, or passage upwards. 5th. Digestion, or circulation of 
nutriment throughout the corporeal frame.” Numerous are the errors contained in this 
account of the process of respiration, of which we shall mark only one or two. Respira¬ 
tion is confined only to the action of the lungs, ai*d has no connexion whatever with 
any other functions of the internal organs. But the Hindu philosophers would make it 
a compound process, consisting of different operations, which have no connexion with 
one another. But the grossest of ail the errors committed by them on the subject is the 
supposition by which the processes of digestion and the circulation of nutriment are reck¬ 
oned as parts of the action of respiration. We need riot, however, dwell any longer on 
this point. If the opinions of the Hindus are found to be erroneous on subjects which a 
mere child can understand, how can we expect them to be accurate in describing such a 
difficult process as respiration? * . 

Here webring our subject to a close. We have examined in order the Geography, Astro¬ 
nomy, Chemistry, Botany, Anatomy and Physiology of the Hindus, and we have found them 
abounding in errors of every description, we have not even met with any isolated point 
belonging to any of these sciences, as treated among the Hindus, which is altogether free 
from mistake. Now, we turn against the defenders of Hinduism, the Brahmans and others 
whoso strenuously uphold that system, and ask them, do they know what they are doing? 
" What! ” they reply ; u we are doing nothing, but maintaining the Shastras of our fore¬ 
lathers, and defending our own faith.” u And in so doing,” we say, u you are fighting 
against truth, and heaping on your heads the responsibility of corrupting the minds of your 
children and your fellow-creatures, by leading them in the dark, and storing their minds 
with nothing but errors and falsehood.” 

Again we ask them, “ Is this the boasted religion of their forefathers? Is this the best 
of all creeds in the world? Is this the faith, every part of which is said to he received by 
inspiration of Heaven V It will not do now to say to us, “ What do you know of the Hindu 
religion that you come to decide upon its merits?’ 1 Though w r e may not be able to under¬ 
stood your dark metaphysics, your intricate logic, and your obscure religious dogmas; yet 
we have discovered in your religion many things which can be brought down to the level of 
the understanding of a mere boy. Your Shastras interfere with scientific subjects, of winch 
we possess i he best knowledge, and in these we find them blunder in a most ridiculous 
manner. We take not your metaphysics, or logic, or religious doctrines, but your science 
only, to falsify your religion, and lay the axe to the-root of its claim to divine origin. 

We may now perceive the policy of the Hindu sages in having prohibited all men, except 
the Brahmans, the brothers of the same fraternity, from reading the Shastras. The door 
was kept close shut, lest Light should enter in and discover what is within the closet. But 
the bar is broken, and we have got into the room. The golden days of the Brahmans have 
passed away. Hindus have now begun to think for themselves. The sun of knowledge 
has begun to shine over the night-brooding soil of Hindustan. Light has begun to enter 
into the minds of her children. Neither the Brahmans nor their Shastras are now held 
peculiarly sacred. Men have begun to ask for evidence. What is then to become of its 
defenders—of the Hindu religion itself ? But we must stop here. All beyond is dark. 
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(Referred to in the Evidence of the Rev. Alexander Duff, Quest. 6247, page 84.) 


EXTRACTS from the Madras “ Crescent,” &c. &c. relative to the Value of 
Religious or Bible Instruction in Native Education. 


From the Madras “ Crescent,” 13 December 1851. 

One of Our members of Council is thought by the natives to be ill-disposed to the diffu¬ 
sion of European education among them, and so perhaps may be Sir Henry Pottinger, but 
his avowal has gone as far as that of Sir Henry Young, “ the placing within the reach of 
the people the means of having their children taught the elements of knowledge and of 
morals.” " • 

He has not indeed encouraged the course of education pursued at the High School, 
neither have the Court of Directors ; but those who have discouraged it the most are the 
natives themselves, all along, by declining to send their children in any respectable number; 
and latterly, by the few who are sent attempting to monopolize the instruction to the 
castites, and the extrusion of those who are without caste. r 

How 


■ 
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How far our Governor may be blameworthy for not having yet in trod need the provincial 
schools, for that course of inferior instruction of which he has declared his approval, it is 
impossible for us to say: his hands may be tied up by orders from the Court of Directors, 
or lie may not be cordially supported in the matter by his colleagues; one of whom, as we 
have remarked, is said to be adverse to the education of the masses ; and another, probably, 
declines to interfere unless permission to read the Bible is made one of the regulations. To 
this permission we were opposed, when the Minute of Lord Tweeddale made it apparent 
that convertism was direciiy looked for as its contemplated and intended sequence, and 
while we thought it would have the effect of keeping away the scholars; but as the High 
School has not increased, but declined in number ever since the advent of Sir Henry 
Pottmger, whom rio person will suspect of having missionary predilections ; and as Mr. 
Anderson’s schools, where the study of the Bible is compulsory, are unable to meet the 
eagerness of the natives for the attainment of western information, we no longer see any 
sufficient reason to oppose a measure which would conciliate the conscientious feelings of 
the honourable member last alluded to, and induce the many influential persons who have 
adopted the same opinion as himself to cooperate in the work which is certainly calculated 
to ameliorate the condition of the natives, but who, having shown such utter disregard to the 
education of the High School, whence the Bible has been sedulously excluded in compliance 
with their prejudices, have no longer any claim to consideration on the score of those pre¬ 
judices, with regard to whatever system of instruction the Government may think it prudent 
to adopt, short of enforcing the study of the Scriptures with a view to their conversion. 


From the Madras “ Athenjbum/* 15 December 1851. 

If a cause which has been abandoned, and a belief which has been renounced within 
the last few days, by our cotemporary of the “ Crescent/' had never been taken up and. 
avowed by him/ a great deal of mischief and misconception might have been avoided. At 
the end of many years' energetic labour, he has given up the hope of defeating the efforts of 
his countrymen to truly enlighten the Hindus. 

He has long been in the condition of a general without an army, a leader without any creden¬ 
tials from the party whom he claimed to represent; but how many, both in India and at home, 
were induced to believe that it was the iC Hindus” and not the iC Crescent" that held the 
missionaries in such intense abhorrence ! We proclaimed, more than three years' since, the 
real character of the agitation against Bible teaching, that it bad no basis in the national 
opinion, and now a frank admission of its hollowness is made to the world. The disgusted 
Hindoo is a myth, but his place is occupied by a disgusted European, who, sick of all 
creeds, and disliking all races of mankind, must needs take refuge in the “ Eremite’s cell," 
and become the Timon of the 10th century . 

The “ Crescent ” may complain, with Kossnth, that he has been deserted by those whom 
lie trusted, but we are unwilling that he should arrogate to himself the credit of conducting 
u the only paper,” through whom the alleviation of their ( i.e. the Hindus) trodden-down 
condition has found an advocacy in Madras. 

If attempts to promote the material prosperity of the country, and to iirge the Govern¬ 
ment to carry out plans of useful reform, have any thing, to do w ith the labour in question, 
We think the honour maybe divided at least with a couple of liis cotemporaries. 


From the Madras “ Spectator,” 17 December 1851. 

We are glad to see that the “ Crescent/’ resting on the preference shown for missionary 
schools, has abandoned his opposition to the use of the Bible as a class-book, for those 
who are disposed to use it. 


From the Madras u Spectator,” 24 December 1851. 

The progress of the Scottish Free Church Schools, as evinced by the statistics brought 
forward at their examination last week, is exceedingly satisfactory. It proves how untenable 
are the fears of those who dread converting influences on the natives of the country, and how 
safely the Bible may be brought into contact with the rising generation of the heathen, as a 
book of religious instruction. 

While the Government High School, with all its official recommendations and prospects, 
numbers a handful of scholars sca.^ely increasing, the Free Church Seminaries boast of a 
roll which includes 2,300, and this prosperity is unaffected, at least permanently, by the mis¬ 
sionary successes of the teachers. In former years we have had the pleasure of recording 
the encouraging experience of those agents with reference to male converts, and can now 
speak as favourably of their endeavour on behalf of female pupils. 

Before June last, when several baptisms took place, the number of these was 160. 

After those events the withdrawals were so many that the attendance declined to 34, 
but the rise of scholars was so rapid that they now amount to 210. Indisputably, therefore, 
the missionary schools have grown in favour rather than diminished under the circumstances 
of conversion. 

There are also other indications of the acceptance w hich they find among the heathen. 

(20. App.) 3 0 2 We 
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We are told that natives come in to listen to the preaching in their own tongues, on the 
premises of the Free Chureh ; that they show no repugnance to the instruction given, which 
is avowedly directed to their proselytism. . 

This is highly satisfactory. When scholars abound, notwithstanding that fact, it is clear 
that, scriptural tuition creates no obstacle of moment, and that it may safely be introduced 

as a voluntary element into the Government school. 


Extract from Report to the Aora Government, March 1844, 
by H. C. Tucker, Esq., C. S. 

The Bible is read (in the Juonpore Free School) at certain hours by such boys as are 
willing. Those who have scruples as to reading it sit down. It is not compulsory. 

This appears to me the turning point of the system, which brings it within the scope 
of Government patronage. In directly missionary schools, when the perusal of the Bible 
is compulsory upon all the pupils, it may admit of a doubt how far Government ought to 
interfere. But when this is not the case, where it is entirely optional with the boys to read 
the Scriptures, and where a good secular education is given, I do not see why Government 
should not give some support to those who are working out its object, in the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the people. The principle is conceded bv para. 7 ot the letter 
of the Court of Directors, No. 3, dated February 23d, 1842, in which they say: “ The 
Court considers the circumstances of Assam eminently favourable to the introduction of 
civilization and religion" and “ do not think that in encouragiug efforts for its accomplish¬ 
ment to the extent proposed (‘ a grant of land to the Moravian missionaries' ) the Govern¬ 
ment in any degree violates its engagement -, tttual or implied, to any class of its subjects. 
As far, therefore, as regards the considers!! ii of the most effective means for extending 
civilization in Assam, the views of Mr. Robertson and Captain Jenkins have our entire 
concurrence.” “ We shall be prepared to sanction a grant of land of the description pro¬ 
posed, as an experimental trial.” Still stronger precedents are supplied by the Cawnpore 
Free School, and Jye Nurain’s school at Benares, which are supported mainly by Govern¬ 
ment, and yet carried on by clergymen on a strictly Christian basis. With reference to the 
latter admirable institution, the orders of Government, dated March 6th, 1810, were to the 
following effect: “ The Governor-general in Council, approving the laudable objects of the 
institution, and ‘ anticipating the beneficial consequences which it is likely to produce, has 
resolved to afford public encouragement to the undertaking, by authorizing you. to apply, 
on the behalf of Government, a monthly donation of Rs. 252.12. towards the expenses of 
your school.’ ” 

“ I would, therefore, respectfully beg to propose that 100 rupees per mensem, with any 
other assistance in books, apparatus, &c. See. See. be granted by Government to the Juonpore 
Free School, on the following conditions : 

1 st.—That the study of the Bible, and direct Christian instruction, he limited to 
certain fixed hours. 

2d. —That attendance upon such instruction be strictly voluntary, and dependent 
on the permission of the parent or guardian. f ' 

3cl.—That Government have the power of inspection. , 

Hereafter, as the school improves in numbers, attainments and usefulness, the allow¬ 
ance may be increased. '"t 

The principle of affordingChristian instruction during a fixed portion of 
evert day to all who DO not object to it, involved in such a grant, is a deeply 
important one, and worthy of the most serious consideration. It appears to me just and 
equitable, and what a professedly Christian Government is bound to adopt. As bearing on 
the subject, I may mention, that Mr. Barron, M. P., states, that in the great model school 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where both Protestants and Catholics are educated, the former 
are taught religion in the school at specified hours, and apart from the other children, who 
no to their‘own religious instructor ihree times a week. 

' Were the Bible admitted into all the Government Schools, but its perusal limited to the 
half hour previous to the general meeting of schools, and no boys admitted whose parents 
or guardians objected to their attendance, I do not think that either Hindoos or Mahome¬ 
tans could reasonably object. Half an hour so spent every morning would give quite a 
different tone and character to our instructions, and obviate the reproach of irreligion to 
which they are now deservedly subject. 

Such a Bible class should, perhaps, under present circumstances, be optional to the 
master, ns well as to the scholars; as no good could be expected from Bible reading under 
a master whose heart was not in the work. 


Opinion of J. Kerr, Esq.,Principal of the Government College, tlugly, 
in his Account of Government Education, Bengal. 

The question of introducing the Bible as a class-book appears to me to turn upon 
another question, viz., whether such a measure would be acceptable, or at least not positively 

unacceptable, to the natives. , - 
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,. that I have observed from personal intercourse with the students leads me to believe 
that the introduction of the Bible, in a quiet and unostentatious manner, would in the 
present day create very little alarm* The more intelligent students would view it with 
satisfaction, and welcome it a!s a new means of improvement* 

But would not the parents be alarmed and dissatisfied l The parents, if left to them¬ 
selves, would look on with a feeling of indifference. Few of them would be aware of the 
change, or feel any iuterest in it, unless pains were taken to excite their prejudices. 

By introducing religious instruction, two objects would be gained, to which the Govern¬ 
ment might lend its Support, without being blamed for an undue desire to propagate the 
Gospel. ° First, the students would be supplied with the means of forming a correct estimate 
of the Christian religion, which has exercised such an undeniable influence upon the 
progress of society. Secondly, the introduction of religious instruction in a suitable manner 
might be expected to improve the moral character of the students. 


Sin Emerson Tennent, in his recent work on Christianity in Ceylon, in bearing testi¬ 
mony to the Tamul schools and boarding institutions of the American missionaries in Jaffna, 
clearly shows how little prejudice there is in the native mind against the study of the Bible. 

“ These/* (Tamul schools, &c.) says he, u were begun in 1830, and it is evidence sufficient 
of the influence which hit4 been already attained by them, and of the appreciation in which 
their labours were held by the people, that they found themselves in a position not only to 
enforce the payment of an annual fee from the pupils in their English schools, but to main¬ 
tain, with a firm hand, but without any discouragement or diminution of their numbers, a 
discipline which is essentially and avowedly Christian. No profession of Christianity is 
required as a preliminary to admission ; but once enrolled as a scholar, the little Hindu* 
must show such an outward respect for the religion to whose charities he is so deeply 
indebted, as to lay aside for the moment the distinguishing symbols of his own idolatry. 
He is not permitted to enter with the mark of ashes on his forehead; and every pupil, 
whether heathen or converted, is obliged not only to attend public worship on the Sabbath, 
but to join in the daily reading of the Scriptures, and the study of the first principles of 
Christianity. m, 1 

u Strange as it may seem, their parents entertain no apprehensions of this course, and they 
urge no objection to the rule. And it is a fact suggestive of curious speculation as to the 
genius' and character of this anomalous people, that in a heathen school, recently esta¬ 
blished by Brahmans, in the vicinity of Jaffna, the Hindu community actually compelled 
those who conducted it to introduce the reading of the Bible as an indispensable portion of 
the ordinary course of instruction.” 


From a Correspondent at Madras. 

Madras, July 1852. 

I am anxious that you should be fully apprised of all that is going on here in the question 
of* education. I will tell you briefly how the question now stands. It is proposed, as right 
in principle, that the Government should aid private institutions, giving religious instruction 
or not. It is submitted further to the Court, that the Government should make grants in aid 
to missionary schools giving a superior secular education, such as the Government would 
give. 

Further, the Board of Governors of the Madras University are prepared to establish an 

optional Bible class : Mr.-has retired on this ground, and the Government has 

accepted his resignation from the Presidency of the Board. This settles the question, so far 
as this Presidency is concerned, for he is the representative of the old opinions ; and the 
Board by whom he is out-voted is the only one which could be found to act with him, and 
there is no t( saint ” upon it, but one, of the EavSt India community among them. 

Further, it is not so clear that the Government is prepared to support and apply its funds 
to education, though superior, where the little that is useful is mixed up with very much that 
is otherwise ; e. g . the Nowaub proposed to establish, at his own expense, a school, to give a 
superior, but purely Mahometan education, and asked the aid of Government: it is 
declined. 

From this you will see we are here in advance of your proposals, and I would earnestly 
advise that you do not bring us down to the level of Bombay or Calcutta views. Sir Henry 
Pottinger has originated and proposed every point but the Bible class, and he will sanction 
that ; and surely he is not chargeable with religious enthusiasm. The real point about him 
is, that he knows the native mind thoroughly; and knows well, therefore, that all the objec¬ 
tions urged, and supposed to be against Bible instruction, are not native, but European pre¬ 
judices and figments. 

This progress with us is now in our records, which must be in England three or four 
months hence. 

We stand chiefly in fear of prejudices reigning at the Board of Control, and it is to that 
quarter you should direct your attention, that we may not be thrown back by Anglo-Indians 
of a generation back; and ask the good folks to let us follow out, at Madras, our plans, 
though they may not be suited to the Calcutta baboos and the Parsee community. 

I think you would do well to advert to Lord Hard nge’s Order, of 10th October 1844, 
suppressed practically by the Council of Education in Calcutta ; and do not overlook schools 
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for thefemales, for which the Government make no provision, but private Christian schools 
do. For if the women of the country are left in Asiatic ignorance, do they think the country 
can advance in the social position ? If the female mind is untouched, the country must 
remain semi-barbarous, as the rest of Asia and can the woman of # India be raised to her 
just, social position and elevation as woman, by science and Shakspeare, and the course of 
instruction followed in the Bengal Institutions'? Assuredly not. What, then, is proposed 
to be done for them? Again, is caste and class-exclusiveness to be put down by scientific 
and literary attainments ? They can only do so, as they tend to un-Hindooize, if I may use 
the term ; and what is this but to strike at the religion o,f the people, and to leave them 
sceptics and heartless infidels? They must be this, or Hindoo caste remains in all its force; 
and whence can there be national and social progress if caste remain ? 


Extract Letter from a Gentleman high in the Madras Civil Service. 

But now' 1 come to another and the most important point. The present system of 
Government education shuts out the truths of the Bible, and practically proscribes "the New 
Testament and the light of God’s truth from ever penetrating a Government institution. 
By its instruction in Western learning, the present Government education ujhoots to the 
very core Hinduism and every faith from the human heart, and leaves the highly-educated 
man without one restraint of conscience, or a knowledge of true morality r it leaves him with¬ 
out a guide for his moral nature, and, in reality, he is as uninformed of, and as uninfluenced 
by, truth, as far as his moral duties and obligations are concerned, as the least educated and 
darkest amongst his countrymen. And what is this but to half educate a man, if his intellect 
alone is cultivated and his moral character uncultivated r What is the tendency of such au 
education ? Blink at it as we will, its tendency is to make men, as the Duke of Wellington 
forcibly expressed it, u Clever devils.” 

But thus, whilst I entirely condemn a system which proscribes, as the only book not to be 
tolerated in a Government institution, the Bible, I do as fully and heartily condemn any coer¬ 
cion of the Hindu or Mahomedan conscience. My view is, that the Government should leave 
it perfectly optional with every scholar to read the Bible or not, as he chooses;- but for a 
Christian Government to overthrow the faith of the Hindu and Mahomedan by Western 
science and literature, and then place its brand upon the Bible as a proscribed book, is, I 
think, at once a grievous error—a gross injustice to this people, as well as an opprobrium to 
Christianity. . - 

Let the statements of Lord Tweeddale’s minute on the subject be met one by one, and then 
overthrow it: it has been assailed through thick and thin; but that is a matter of course : 
no truth but must go through this, if it is to stand at all, and put down error and old pre¬ 
judices, which, as you know, has upheld and patronized for years, polluting Hinduism 
with caste and all its debasing influences. v *. 


Sir Henry Pottinger’s Opinion respecting the value of the Bible in Native Education. 

His Excellency the (Governor, in January 1853, after dist ributing with great kindness the 
prizes to the deserving pupils of the Free Church Institution, in the various classes, spoke 
as follows 

“ Pupil 8 and Bovs,—From what I had formerly heard, I will not deny that T came here 
with somewhat high expectations; these, I am bound to add, have been more than exceeded. 
I am not only gratified, I am surprised, by what I have now heard. Such ah education I 
was not prepared to meet with in any school of this land, I congratulate Mr, Anderson 
and his coad jutors on their success. 1 rejoice to learn from Mr. Anderson’s communica¬ 
tions about the branch schools, that the Bible and other good books are not only well but 
enthusiastically received in various parts of this Presidency. I rejoice that you have been 
taught the Bible; prize it above all other books: I trust you will continue to study it, tor 
this is the book to show you tkj path of life. I may not be present at another exa mina¬ 
tion ot this institution, but l hope that in future years the results of your labours will be as 
great as in years past. To yourself, Mr. Anderson, I must say I cannot go down stains 
without expressing tny high satisfaction with what I have seen and heard. Your pupils 
answered fairly every question put to them ; there was no evasion of difficulties in any of the 
classes : in every department examined, they were perfect. I congratulate you, and all who 
have assisted you in this great work, on the results of your labours; I trust you will go on 
and prosper. Though in a, short time l shall be far removed from you, yet I will always 
remember what I have heard this night, and will ever regard your efforts with deep interest. 
Be pleased to convey to the monitors and gentlemen w ho have assisted you my deep respect 
for them. I pray that God may bless you and your labours.” 


Lord William Bentinck’s Declaration in favour of Religious Education in India. 

In a letter addressed to me after his return from India, dated Frankfort, August 27, 
1835, the ex-Gover nor-general of India thus expresses himself:—“ I have always considered 
the Hindu Coliege as one of the greatest engines of useful purpose that had been erected 
since our establishment in India; but that institution, in point of usefulness, can bear no 
comparison with yours, in which improved education of every kind is combined with religious 
instruction.” ° 
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EXTRACT from the Report of the General Committee of Public Instruction 
of the Presidency of Fort William iu Bengal, for the Year 1835. 

This year constitutes an epoch in the history of our Committee. In the early part of it; 
a well-defined principle of action was, for the first time, prescribed to us • and the remainder 
of it was occupied in bringing the system, with the superintendence of which we are 
entrusted, ihto gradual conformity with that principle. Our arrangements for this purpose 
are now nearly completed, and we propose to commence this Tteport by describing the Go¬ 
vernment system of Ed ueation as it is at present organized. 

The General Committee consists at present of 17 members, one of whom (the Secretary 
to Government for this Department) is so ex offido ; two are elected in rotation by the 
native managers of the Hindoo College, and the rest are appointed by Government indis¬ 
criminately from among the society of the capital: none of them are paid. The Secretary 
alone receives a salary of 500 rupees a month. 

The General Committee seldom meets : its usual course of proceeding is for the Secretary 
to note points wltWk decision in a blank book, which is circulated among the 

members, and the majority deindes. 

The transaction of business is y$#y much expedited by the appointment of Sub-committees 
chosen from among the members "of the General Committee. There is a standing Sub¬ 
committee for the management of our finances, another for the selection of books and other 
instruments of instruction, another for the selection of schoolmasters, and one for each of 
the colleges at and in the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, besides others which are 
occasionally appointed for temporary purposes. The members of the Sub-committees are 
generally proposed by the President, anc! approved by the members of the General Com¬ 
mittee. They usually transact their business by meeting in person, and they send up their 
recommendations to the General Committee, which adopts or rejects them*’ as they think 
proper. The Sub-committees seldom consist than three members, who are selected 

with a particular reference to their own wishes and means of information. The President 
and Secretary are members of all the Sub-committees. 

The following Seminaries were established pgeviously to the year 1835 :_ 

[Hindu (Anglo-Indian) College. 

Calcutta - - - - - < Mahomedan 
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Maul main. 
Hoogly. 
Moorshedabad. 
Bhaugulpore. 

Benares - 

Saugor. 

Allahabad. 

Agra. 

Delhi 


Mahomedan College. 
( Sanskrit College 


j English Seminary. 
(Sanskrit College. 


/English College. 
(Oriental College. 


The following were established in the year 1835 

Medical College, Calcutta. 

Pooree. 

Gawahati. 

Dacca. 

Patna. 

Ghazeepore. 

Meerut. 

And the following are now in the course of being established, and will be reported on at 
the beginning of next year:— 

Hajshahi. 

Jubbulpoor. 

Hoshungabad. 

Furruckabad. 

Bareilly. 

Ajmere. 

Being in all 27 institutions $ and it has been resolved to establish another at Sehore, if the 
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neighbouring Native States will consent to bear half the expense. The positions of the 
different seminaries will be seen by a reference to the accompanying map, executed by Sree 
Nath Ghose, a student of the Hindu College. 

Each of these institutions is under the charge of a Local Committee, selected from among 
the European and Native gentlemen of the place, who take the greatest interest in the cause 
of education. In all the recently-formed Local Committees, the duties of secretary, which 
arc very light, are performed gratuitously, and we hope that this arrangement may soon be 
made general. The officers of the seminaries are in every respect under the orders of the 
Local Committees, and the Local Committees are in every respi-et under the orders of the 
General Committee. Copies of circular instructions will be fin cl in the Appendix, which 
will give some idea of the kind of control which is exercised by us over the whole system. 
It will also be seen that, with the double view of stimulating exertion and providing ourselves 
with a certain test of the progress of the pupils, we have desired that the two best essays 
and translations may be regularly forwarded to us after the annual examination; and we 
assign to the authors such pecuniary rewards as they may seem to deserve. A Sub-commit tee 
wiil°probably be appointed from among our number, for the purpose of accurately examining 
these exercises. ' , 

In extending our operations we endeavour to keep two objects simultaneously in view. 
We try to widen the foundations bf the system, at the same time that we consolidate and 
improve it. It would be our aim, did the funds at our command admit of it, to carry the 
former process on, until an elementary school for instruction in the vernacular language 
should be established in every village in the country, and the latter, until a college for 
Western learning should be endowed'at the principal "town of every Commissionersbip, or 
circle of two or three zillahs, and ultimately in every zillah. 

When a school at any principal station has been established for a sufficient time, it will 
become our object to engraft a College upon it; for this purpose, when circumstances admit 
of our effecting it, a qualified person is appointed on a handsome salary, who bolds the 
united office of “ Principal and Professor.” In the former capacity he is charged with cfe 
entire control of the institution, subject to the authority of the Local Committee, and in the 
latter he gives personal instruction to the more advanced pupils in some branch of know¬ 
ledge. As the necessity arises,and means are found available, more professors are appointed. 
We consider it of importance that both masters and professors should reside in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the institution, and for this purpose we are always ready, when we 
have funds at command, to build houses for them, which they occupy rent-free. 

The first lectureship which we shall always wish to see established, as the studies of the 
youths in our institutions become more advanced, is one on “ English Composition and 
Literature.” The object of this is not merely *o enable the young men in the senior classes 
to acquire a good style of English composition, but also to give them a general acquaintance, 
before they leave college, with the extern and nature of the existing English literature. We 
expect by these means to increase their taste for reading, at the same time that we enable 
them to select proper subjects for study in after-life. In order to serve as a class-book for 
these lectures, we have induced file School-Book Society, by offering to take half the 
impression, to undertake the publication of a Book of Selections from the English Poets, 
from Chaucer downwards, in the order of their dates, and we shall shortly commence the 
preparation of a corresponding volume in prose. 

As another means of enabling the pupils to cultivate and indulge a taste for reading, we 
have resolved to annex a good library to each institution. A supply of entertaining and 
instructive juvenile books has been ordered by us from the United States of America, part 
of which has already arrived; and we have prepared with great care a list of standard 
works, which will form the staple of these libraries. Raja Bejai Govind Sing’s donation of 
20 000 rupees has been appropriated to this object ; and a bookseller at this place has con¬ 
tracted to*supply us with from 0 to 14 copies of each book included in the list, at about the 
London cost price. A copy of the list and of the circular which we have issued to the Local 
Committees, prescribing rules for the management of the libraries, will be found in the 
Appendix. We are in great hopes that the libraries will receive many accessions from 
donations of books by persons anxious to promote the spread of knowledge in this 

C ° Next in order to a Professorship of Literature, we conceive it to be desirable to proceed 
to establish at each of our institutions a Professorship of Mathematics and Natural Phi¬ 
losophy. Law would occupy the third place ; but at present this branch of instruction 
is attended with manv difficulties, arising from the number of conflicting systems of 
law which prevail in this country, and the various languages in which they are em¬ 
bodied. The labours of the Law Commission will, we hope, soon supply a condensed 
body of Anglo-Indian law in the English and vernacular languages, and it will then be 
proper to adopt measures to procure qualified legal instructors tor each ot our more im¬ 
portant seminaries. We conceive that great advantages must result, to the judicial 
administration from encouraging the best educated, who are also, we hope, the most moral 
and upright of the native youth, to seek employment in it. 

We are anxious to give a liberal degree of encouragement to the study of surveying. 
Practical surveyors of respectable character and attainments are much required, both in 
the Judicial and Revenue Departments, particularly in-the Lower Provinces. 1 he expe¬ 
rience of some of our members leads us to believe that every Zilla and City Judge’s Court 
should possess one, if not two, such surveyors, capable of making a field survey, and 
of furnishing an intelligent and scientific exposition of any points dependent upon personal 
inquiry. In the Revenue Department, also, we are informed that there is not a greater 

desideratum 
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"•desideratum than a-set of Surveyors of scientific acquirements, respectable character, and 
""' .inconnected with the Native Amla, to conduct the very extensive field operations which 
•we continually in progress, and to secure the interests of Government in resumed and 
purchased estates. As yet, surveying is taught only at two cl our institutions, the Hindu 
Lid Mahomedan Colleges at Calcutta; but we are very desirous that the study should, 
be commenced at some of the others. Until this takes place, it will be impossible to 
raise UD au adequate supply of Surveyors, who will be content with moderate rates ot 
remuneration. The exertions of Mr. Rowe, the Teacher at Calcutta, have been very suc¬ 
cessful, of which the Map which accompanies this Report is one proof. _ 

The Sub-Committee for the selection of books is now employed m revising the class- 
books used in our different institutions. It is not intended to impose strict limits on the 
discretion of the Local Committees in this respect. Our object is to bring to their notice 
the best works on each branch of education, and to prevent the loss ot time which often 
arises from the use of inferior books and methods at places far removed from the sources 

of information, , . . 

As vet no uniform system of elementary instruction has been prescribed to our school- 

master* We thought that there was danger in insisting upon uniformity at so early a 
period in a matter which is only beginning to be understood m this country. Had we done 
*o, inferior modes might have been enjoined by us, and many improvements, which have 
arisen out of the comparative freedom with which our schoolmasters have been left to pur¬ 
sue their own plans, would never have been suggested. We intend shortly, after full com¬ 
munication with the Local Committees and the professors and masters of the different semi¬ 
naries, to draw up a plan for general guidance. . ... ... , e 

As we have often had reason to complain that prizes have been given with a degree of 
profusion which in a great measure counteracted their object, we issued a circular of which 
a copy will be found in the Appendix, directing that only one prize be given in each depart¬ 
ment of studv in each class. As the annual prizes consist for the most, part of books, they 
offer an attractive mode of communicating a great deal of valuable information to the most 
intelligent portion of the rising generation, and it is therefore a great object to select tor the 
purpose the most entertaining and instructive books procurable. We should be glad it the. 
Local Committees would undertake this duty themselves, and the expense of the books might 

be defrayed out of the produce of an annual subscription to be opened for the purpose on 
the spot We have neither the necessary leisure nor information to enable us from time to 
time to select, appropriate prize books for all the 27 institutions under our charge; and this 
is also one of those fluctuating expenses which it is very desirable should be defrayed, to as 
great an extent as possible, from local resources, . . 

We are deeply sensible of the importance of encouraging the cultivation ot the vernacular ( 
languages. We do not conceive that the order of the 7th of March precludes us from 
doino this, and we have constantly acted on this construction. In the discussions which 
preceded that order, the claims of the vernacular languages were broadly and prominently 
admitted by all parties, and the question submitted for the decision of Government 
only concerned the relative advantage of teaching English on the one side, and the 
learned Eastern languages on the other. We therefore conceive that the phrases 
“European literature and science,” “English education alone and “imparting to he 
native population a knowledge of English literature and science, through the medium of the 
English language,” are intended merely to secure the preference to European learning, 
taught through the medium of the English language, over Oriental learning, taught through 
the medium of the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, as regards the instruction ot those 
natives who receive a learned education at our seminaries. Ihese expressions have, as we 
understand them, no reference to the question through what ulterior medium, such in¬ 
struction as the mass of the people is capable of receiving is to be conveyed. It bullish 
had been rejected, and the learned Eastern tongues adopted, the people must equally have 
received their knowledge through the vernacular dialects. It was, therefore, quite unne¬ 
cessary for the Government, in deciding the question between the rival languages, to take 
any notice of the vernacular tongues; and, consequently, we have thought that nothing 
could reasonably be inferred from its omission to take suca notice. . 

We conceive the formation of a vernacular literature to be the ultimate object to which all 
our efforts must be directed. At present, the extensive cultivation ot some foreign language, 
which is always very improving to the mind, is rendered indispensable by the almost total 
abstinence of a vernacular literature, and the consequent impossibility of obtaining a tole¬ 
rable education from that source only. The study of English, to which many circumstances 
induce the Natives to give the preference, and with it the knowledge of the ieaining of the 
West, is therefore daily spreading. This, as it appears to us, is the first stage in the pro¬ 
cess by.wbich India is to be enlightened. The Natives must earn before they can teach. 
The best educated among them must be placed in possession of our knowledge before they 
can transfer it into their own language. We trust that the number of such translations will 
now multiply every vear. As the superiority ot European learning oeeomes more genera 1\ 
appreciated, the demand for them will no doubt increase, and we shall be able to 
encourage any good books which may he brought out in the native languages by adopting 

them extensively in our seminaries. , • . i r 

A teacher of the vernacular language of the province is already attached to several of our 
institutions, and we look to this plan soon becoming general V* e have a.so endeavoured 
to secure the means of judging for ourselves of the degree of attention which is paid to this 
important branch of instruction, by feauiring that the best translations Irom English into 
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the vernacular language, and vice versa , should be sent to us after each annual examina¬ 
tion, and if they seem to deserve it, a pecuniary prize is awarded by us to the authors of 
, them. 

The improvement of the vernacular literature, however, is most intimately connected with 
the measure of establishing a system of really national education, which shall in time 
embrace every village in the country. Should the series of reports on which Mr* Adam is 
now engaged lead to such a plan being even partially acted upon, the demand for improved 
school-books in the vernacular languages will then be such as to call for our utmost exer¬ 
tions to supply them. We have already received propositions from Delhi, Agra and-Saugor, 
for establishing village schools; but we considered the agitation of the subject at present 
premature. Before we can successfully adopt any plan for this purpose, much larger* means 
must be placed at onr disposal, and a much larger number of qualified schoolmasters and 
translators must be raised up. The first of these desiderata does not depend upon us; but 
the last is every day approaching nearer to attainment. Our existing institutions form the 
nucleus of a much more general system of education, and they will ere long become capable 
of being extended to any degree that may be desired, by the formation of district schools in 
connexion with them. , 

The superior education imparted at the Government seminaries ought to be made avail¬ 
able to the fullest practicable Extent for the improvement of the Revenue and Judicial 
administration, and it is obvious that the patronage of Government would re-act upon 
the seminaries, and stimulate the students to increase^ exertions* What, is at present 
most required is, the establishment of some regular channel through which the most 
distinguished students could obtain admission into the public service," without h iving to 
tro through the ordeal of a long attendance at the Courts of Justice and the Revenue 
Offices, which may oblige them to court the favour of the ministerial officers, and often to 
become dependent on them. The plan adopted at the Mahomedan College at Calcutta, and 
more lately at the Agra College, appears to us well calculated to answer the purpose, and we 
hope it will be generally had recourse to. It is to circulate among the neighbouring 
functionaries, after each annual examination, a list of the students whom the Committee 
can recommend for appointments, with the necessary explanations on the character and 
qualificaiions of each, in order that those who have the disposal of the public patronage 
may have an opportunity of providing for deserving students. 

Some information will be expected from us regarding the manner in which the abolition 
of stipends has worked, the simplest wav of furnishing which will be to show the increase 
and decrease of pupils at each institution at which stipends are allowed since the new 
rule took effect. The following statements, therefore, include all. both stipendiary and non- 
stipendiary. 

f he most complete return on this subject has been received from Delhi. The following 
is the average monthly attendance of the pupils in each department of study at that place, 
for eight months before and after the order of the 7 th March 1835 :— 

From September 1834 to April 1835 : 

English - - - - - - - - - 198 

Arabic ------ - - 45 

Persian - - - - - - - - - -132 

Sanskrit --------- - '60 

From May to December 1835 : 

English - -- -- -- -- - 197 

Arabic - - - - 47 

Persian - - - - - - - - - 111 

Sanskrit - - - - - - - - - 60 

In the Agra College, the students in the different departments stood as follows, at the 
two last annual examinations :— 

On the 31st December 1834: 

English - 30 

Arabic ~ -26 

Persian ------ 205 

Sanskrit ------- - - - 113 

On the 31st December 1835 : 

English - -- -- -- -- -75 

Arabic 25 

Persian - - 192 

Sanskrit - - - - - - - - - -113 » 

In the Sanskrit College at Benares, there were 281 students at the end of 1834, and 
282 at the end of 1835. 

At the Benares Seminary, in which English is principally studied, the students have 
increased from 89 to 136. 

At the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, they have fallen off from 181 to 135. 

At the Mahomedan College, the number of stipendiary students in the Oriental De¬ 
partment has diminished, by the lapse of stipends, from 85 to 62; but the number of 
those who do not receive stipends, of whom from 60 to 70 are generally in attendance, 
remains much the same as before. Although stipends have been prospectively abolished* 
the students of this college still possess some advantages which the others Jo not, such 

as 
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us free quarters and a certificate on leaving college, which enables many of them to obtain 
employment in the Judicial Establishment, fn the English department of the college, the 
students have increased from 31 to 134. 

At the Hindu College, where only 10 stipends are given, the number of pupils has increased 
from 346 to 407. 

Stipends are also allowed at the Medical College and the Bhaugulpore School; but ns it 
is done in these instances with a view to particular objects, we do not consider it necessary 
to do more than advert to the fact. 

Stipends are not allowed at any of our other institutions; while at the Hindu College, 
with the exception of the 10 stipends above mentioned, an exactly opposite practice is fol¬ 
lowed, money being there demanded from the students for their education, instead of their 
being paid to accept of it We conceive this to be the correct principle; and we shall keep 
the general establishment of it in view. As a preliminary step, we hope, with the assistance 
of the Local Committees, to be able soon to require that every boy must pay for the books 
used by him. We are satisfied that after these changes shall have been effected, the advan¬ 
tages of our seminaries will be more highly appreciated, more regular attendance will be 
secured, and the means at our disposal for improving and extending our operations will be 
greatly augmented. Justice also seems to require that each individual who avails himself of the 
benefits afforded by the public seminaries for the education of his children should contribute 
as much as he is able to their support; and that what cannot be supplied from this source 
should alone be paid out of the general revenue. 

Persons of all ages, religious opinions and castes, are admitted as pupils in all our insti¬ 
tutions, except the Hindu, Mahomedan and Sanskrit Colleges at Calcutta, and the Sanskrit 
College at Benares. No inconvenience of any kind has been found to result from this rule ; 
while the contrary one has encouraged the prejudices which it was meant to conciliate. 


Appendix K. 


(Referred to in the Evidence of Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, 

Quest. 6794, p, 187.) 


EXTRACT from a Work on the Education of the People of India, by Charles 
E. Trevelyan, Esquire, of the Bengal Civil Service. London, 1838. 


THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 

Chap. VII. 

The Political Tendency of the different Systems of Education in use in India. 

There can be no dispute as to what our duty as the rulers of India requires us to do. 
But it has been said, and may be said again, that whatever our duty may be, it is not our 
policy to enlighten the natives of India; that the sooner they grow to man’s estate, the 
sooner they w»Il be able to do without us; and that by giving them knowledge, we are 
giving them power, of which they will make the first use against ourselves. 

If our interest and our duty were really opposed to each other, every good man, every 
honest Englishman, wcfald know which to prefer. Our national experience has given us 
too deep a sense of the true ends of Government, to allow us to think of carrying on the 
administration of India except for the benefit of the people of India. A nation which made 
so great a sacrifice to redeem a few hundred thousand negroes from slavery, would shudder 
at the idea of keeping a hundred millions of Indians in the bondage of ignorance, with all 
its (rightful consequences, by means of a political system supported by the revenue taken 
from the Indians themselves. Whether we govern India ten or a thousand years, we will 
do our duty by it: we will look, not to the probable duration of pur trust, but to the 
satisfactory discharge of it, so long as it shall please God to continue it to us. Happily, 
however, we are not on this occasion called upon to make any effort of disinterested mag¬ 
nanimity. Interest and duty are never really separated in the affairs of nations, any more 
than they are in those of individuals; and in this case they are indissolubly united, as a 
very slight examination will suffice to show. 

The Arabian or Mahommedan system is based on the exercise of power and the indul¬ 
gence of passion. Pride, ambition, the love of rule, and of sensual enjoyment, are called 
m to the aid of religion. The earth is the inheritance of the Faithful: all besides are 
infidel usurpers, with whom no measures are to be kept, except what policy may require. 
Universal dominion belongs to the Mahommedans by Divine right. Their religion obliges 
them to establish their predominance by the sword ; and those who refuse to conform are 
to be kept in a state of slavish subjection. The Hindu system, although less fierce and 
aggressive than the Mahommedan, is still more exclusive: all who are not Hindus are 
impure outcasts, fit only for the most degraded employments; and, of course, utterly dis¬ 
qualified for the duties of government, which are reserved for the military, under the 
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di* K. guidance of the priestly caste. Such is the political tendency of the Arabic and Sanskrit 
systems of learning. Happily for us, these principles exist in their full force only in books 
written in difficult languages, and in the minds of a few learned men; and they are very 
faintly reflected in the feelings and opinions of the body of the people. But what will be 
thought of that plan of national education which would revive them and make them 
popular; would be perpetually reminding the Mahommedans that we are infidel usurpers 
of some of the fairest realms of the Faithful, and the Hindus, that we are unclean beasts* 
with whom it is a sin and a shame to have any friendly intercourse. Our bitterest enemies 
could not desire more than that we should propagate systems of learning which excite the 
strongest feelings of human nature against ourselves. 

The spirit of* English literature, on the other hand, cannot but be favourable to the 
English connection. Familiarly acquainted with us by means of our literature, the Indian 
youth almost cease to regard us as foreigners. They speak of our great men with the 
same enthusiasm ag ive do. Educated in the same way, interested in the same objects, 
engaged in the same pursuits with ourselves, they become more English than Hindus, just 
as the Roman provincials became more Romans than Gauls or Italians. What is it that 
makes us what we are, except living and conversing with English people, and imbibing 
English thoughts and habits of mind ? They do so too : they daily converse with the best 
and wisest Englishmen through the medium of their works; and form, perhaps* a higher 
idea of our nation than if their intercourse with it were of a more personal kind. Admitted 
behind the scenes, they become acquainted with the principles which guide our pro¬ 
ceedings ; they see how sincerely we study the benefit of India in the measures of our 
administration; and from violent opponents, or sullen conformists, they are converted into 
zealous and intelligent co-operators with us. They learn to make a proper use of the 
freedom of discussion which exists under our government, by observing how we use it our¬ 
selves; and they cease to think of violent remedies, because they are convinced that there 
is no indisposition on our part to satisfy every real want of the country. Dishonest and 
bad lulers alone derive any advantage from the ignorance of their subjects. As long afe we 
study the benefit of India in our measures, the confidence and affection of the people 
will increase in proportion to their knowledge of us. 

But this is not all. There is a principle in human nature which impels all mankind to 
aim at improving their condition; every individual has his plan of happiness; every com¬ 
munity has its ideas of securing the national honour and prosperity. This powerful and 
universal principle, in some shape or other, is in a state of constant activity; and if it be not 
enlisted on our side, it must be arrayed against us. As long as the natives are left to brood 
over their former independence, their sole specific for improving their condition is, the imme¬ 
diate and total expulsion of the English. A nat ive patriot of the old school has no notion of 
anything beyond this; his attention has never been called to any other mode of restoring 
the dignity and prosperity of his country. It is only by the infusion of European ideas, that 
a new direction can l>e given to the national views. The young men, brought up at our 
seminaries, turn with contempt from the barbarous despotisms under which their ancestors 
groaned, to the prospect of improving their national institutions on the English model. In¬ 
stead of regarding us with dislike, they court our society, and look upon us as their natural 
protectors and benefactors: the summit of their ambition is, to resemble us; and, under our 
auspices, they hope to elevate the character of their countrymen, and to prepare them by 
gradual steps for the enjoyment of a well-regulated and therefore a secure and a happy in¬ 
dependence. So far from having the idea of driving the English into the sea uppermost in 
their minds, they have no notion of any improvement but such us rivets their connection 
with the English, and makes them dependent on English protection and instruction. In 
the re-establishment of the old native governments they see only the destruction of their 
most cherished hopes, and a state of great personal insecurity for themselves. 

The existing connection between two such distant countries as England and India, can¬ 
not, in the nature of things, be permanent; no effort of policy can prevent the natives from 
ultimately regaining their independence. But there are two ways of arriving at this point. 
One of these is, through the medium of revolution; the other, through that of reform. In 
one, the forward movement is sudden and violent; in the other, it is gradual and peaceable. 
One must end in a comp ete alienation of mind and separation of interests between ourselves 
and the natives; the other in a permanent alliance, founded on mutual benefit and good-will. 

The only means at our disposal for preventing the one and securing the other class of 
results is, to set the natives on a process of European improvement, to which they are already 
sufficiently inclined. They will then cease to desire and aim at independence, on the old 
Indian footing. A sudden change will then be impossible; and a long continuance of our 
present connection with India will even be assured to us. A Mahratta or Mahommedan 
despotism might be re-established in a month; but a century would scarcely suffice to pie- 
pan: the people for self-government on the European model. The political education of a 
nation must be a work of time; and while it is in progress, we shall be as safe as it will be 
possible for us to be. The natives will not rise against us, because we shall stoop to raise 
them; there will be no reaction, because there will be no pressure; the national activity 
will be fully and harmlessly employed in acquiring and diffusing European knowledge, and 
in naturalising European institutions. The educated classes, knowing that the elevation of 
their country on these principles can only be worked out under our protection, will naturally 
cling to us. They even now do so. There is no class of our subjects to whom we are so 
thoroughly necessary as those whose opinions have been cast in the English mould; they 
are spoiled for a purely native regime; they have everything to fear from the premature 
establishment of a native government; their education would mark them out for persecution; 
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_„e feelings of independence, the literary arid scientific pursuits, the plans of improvement in 
which they indulged under our government, must be exchanged for the servility and prostra¬ 
tion of mind which characterise an Asiatic court. This class is at present a small minority, 
but it is continually receiving accessions from the youth who are brought up at the different 
English seminaries, it will in time become the majority; and it will then be necessary to 
modify the political institutions to suit the increased intelligence of the people, arid their 
capacity for self-government. 

The change will thus be peaceably and gradually effected; there will be no struggle, 
no mutual exasperation ; the natives will have independence, after first learning how to 
make a good use of it; we shall exchange profitable subjects for still more profitable allies. 
The present administrative connection benefits families, but a strict commercial union 
between-the first manufacturing and the first producing country in the world, would be a 
solid foundation of strength and prosperity to our whole nation. It this course be 
adopted, there will, properly speaking, be no separation. A precarious arid temporary re¬ 
lation will almost imperceptibly pass into another far more durable ami beneficial. Trained 
by us to happiness and independence, and endowed with our learning and our political institu¬ 
tions, India will remain the proudest monument of British benevolence; and we shall long 
continue to reap, in the affectionate attachment of the people, and in a great commercial 
intercourse with their splendid countrythe fruit of that liberal and enlightened policy which 
suggested to us this line of conduct. 

In following this course we should be trying no new experiment. The Romans at once 
civilised the nations of Europe, and attached them to their rule by Romanising them ; or, 
in other w ords, by educating them in the Roman literature and arts, and teaching them to 
emulate their conquerors instead of opposing them. Acquisitions made by superiority in 
war, were consolidated by superiority in the arts of peace; and the remembrance of* the 
original violence was lost in that of the benefits which resulted from it. The provincials of 
Italy, Spain, Africa and Gaul, having no ambition except, to imitate the Romans, and to 
share their privileges with them, remained to the last faithful subjects of the empire; and 
the union was at last dissolved, not by internal revolt, but by the shock of external violence, 
which involved conquerors and conquered in one common overthrow. The Indians will, 
I hope, soon stand m the same position towards us in which we once stood towards the 
Romans. Tacitus informs us, that it was the policy of Julius Agricola to instruct the sons 
of the leading inert among the Britons in the literature and science of Rome, and to give 
them a taste for the refinements of Roman civilization. + We all know how well this plan 
answered. From being obstinate enemies, the Britons soon became attached and confiding 
friends ; and they made more strenuous efforts to retain the Romans, than their ancestors 
had done to resist their invasion. It will be a shame to us if, with our greatly superior 
advantages, we also do not make our premature departure be dreaded as a calamity. It 
must not be said in after ages, that t( the groans of the Britons ” were elicited by the 
breaking up of the Roman empire; and the groans of the Indians by the continued existence 
of the British. 

We may also take a lesson from the Mahommedans, whose conquests have been so exten¬ 
sive and so permanent. From the Indian Archipelago to Portugal, Arabic was established 
as the language of religion, of literature and of law; the vernacular tongues were saturated 
with it; and the youth of the conquered countries soon began to vie with their first instructors 
in every branch of Mahommedan learning. A polite education was understood to mean a 
Mahommedan education; and the most cultivated and active minds were every where engaged 
on the side of the Mahommedan system. The Emperor Akbar followed up this policy in 
India. Arahicised Persian was adopted as the language of his dynasty; and the direction 
thereby given to the national sympathies and ideas greatly contributed to produce that 
feeling of veneration for the family which has long survived the loss of its power. This 
feeling* which in Europe would be called loyalty, is common to those who have been 
brought up in the old learning, but is very rarely found in connection with an English 
education. The policy of our predecessors, although seldom worthy of imitation, was both 
very sound and very successful in this respect. If we adopt the sanie policy, it will be 
more beneficial to the natives in proportion as English contains a greater fund of true 
knowledge than Arabic and Persian; and it will be more beneficial to us in proportion as 
tlie natives will study English more zealously and extensively than they did Arabic and 
Persian, and will be more completely changed by it in feeling and opinion. 

These views were not worked out by reflection, but were forced on me by actual observa¬ 
tion and experience. I passed some years in parts of India, where, owing to the comparative 
novelty of our rule and to the absence of any attempt to alter the current of native 

feeling, 

* The present trade with India can give no idea of what it is capable of becoming; the produc* 
tivc powers of the country are immense; the population of British India alone, without including 
the native States, is more than three times that of ail the rest of the British Empire. By governing well, 
and promoting to the utmost of our power the growth of wealth, intelligence, and enterprise in its 
vast population, we shall be able to make India a source of wealth and strength to our nation in 
time to copne, with which nothing in our past history furnishes any parallel. 

f Tlie words of Tacitus are, 4t Jam vero principum filios liberal}bus artibus erudire, et ingeniu 
Britannorum studbs Gallortitn anteferre, ut qui modo linguam Romanam abnuebatit, eloquentiam 
concupiscerent. Inde etiam habitus nostn honor et frequen* toga. Paulatimque discessum 
.ad delinimenta vitiorum, porticus et balnea el conviviorum elegant! am ; idqtie a pud imperitos 
hUrhanitas vocabatur cum pars servitutis esset.” 
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feeling, the national habits of thinking remained unchanged. There, high and low, rich in 1 
pooi,~had only one idea of improving their political condition. The upper classes lived 
upon the prospect of regaining their former pre-eminence; and the lower, upon that of 
having the avenues to wealth and distinction re-opened to them by the re-establishment of 
a native government. Even sensible and comparatively well affected natives had no notion 
that there was any remedy for the existing depressed state of their nation except the sudden 
and absolute expulsion of the English. After that, I resided for some years-in Bengal, and 
there I found quite another set of idea's prevalent among 1 the educated natives. Instead of 
thinking of cutting the throats of the English, they were aspiring to sit with them on the 
grand jury or on the bench of magistrates. Instead of speculating on Punjab or Nepaulese 
politics, they were discussing the advantages of printing and free discussion, in oratorical 
English speeches, at debating societies which they had established among themselves. The 
most sanguine dimly looked forward in the distant future t.o the establishment of a national 
representative assembly as the consummation of their hopes—all of them being fully sensible 
that these plans of* improvement could only be worked out with the aid and protection of 
the British Government by the gradual improvement of their countrymen in knowledge and 
morality ; and that the re-establishment of a Mahommedan or any other native regime would 
at once render all such views impracticable and ridiculous. iNo doubt, both these schemes 
of national improvement suppose the termination of the English rule; but while that event 
is the beginning of one, it is only the conclusion of the other. In one, the sudden and 
violent overthrow of our government is a necessary preliminary; in the other, a long con¬ 
tinuance of our administration, and the gradual withdrawal of it as the people become fit 
to govern themselves, are equally indispensable. 1 

Our native army is justly regarded us the pillar of our Indian empire, and no plan of 
benefiting either the natives or ourselves can be worth anything which does not rest on the 
supposition that this pillar will remain unbroken, it is ‘therefore of importance to inquire 
how this essential element of power is likely 10 be affected by the course of policy which km 
been described. The Indian army is made up of two entirely distinct parts; the English 
officers, and the native officers and men. The former will, under any circumstances, stand 
firm to their national interests; the latter will be animated by the feelings of the class of. 
society- from which they are drawn, except so far as those feelings may be modified by pro¬ 
fessional interests and habits. The native officers rise from the ranks; and the ranks aie 
recruited from the labouring class, which is the last that will be affected by any system of 
national education. Not one in five hundred of the boys who are instructed in the Zillah 
seminaries will enlist in the army. It the sepoys are educated anywheie, it must be in the 
village school#; and the organisation of those schools will be the concluding, measure of the 
series. The instruction given to the labouring class can never be more than merely 
elementarv. . They have not leisure for more. But, such as it is, they will be indebted for 
it to us; and as it will form part of a system established and superintended by ourselves, 
we shall take care that it is of a kind calculated, to inspire feelings of attachment to the 
British connection. After this the young men who enlist in the army will become imbued 
with the military spirit, and moulded by the habits of military obedience. I leave to others 
to judge whether this training is calculated to make better and more attached, or worse 
and more disaffected, soldiers than the state of entire neglect, as regards tlieii moral and 
intellectual improvement, in which the whole class are at present left, I never heard that 
the education given m the national schools unfitted the common people of England for the 
ranks of the army; although the inducements to honourable and faithful service, which are 
open to them after they enter the army, are much inferior to those winch are held out to 

Religious instruction forms no part of the object of the Government seminaries. It would 
/ be impossible for the State to interfere at all with native education on any other condition; 
aud this is now so well understood, that religious jealousy offers no obstruction t.o our 
success. The general favour with which English education is regarded, and the multitudes 
who flock to our schools, prove this to be the case. The Brahmins, it is true, ruled supreme 
over the old system. It was moulded for the express purpose of enabling them to bold the* 
minds,of men in thraldom ; and ages had fixed the stamp of solidity upon it. Upon this 
ground they were unassailable. But popular education, through the medium of the English, 
language, is an entirely new element, with which they are incapable of dealing. It did not 
enter into the calculation of the founders of their system; and they have no machinery to 
oppose to it. Although they have been priest-ridden for ages, the people of India are, for 
all purposes of improvement, a new, and more than a new, people. Their appetite for 
knowledge has been whetted by their long-compelled fast; and aware of the superiority of 
the new learning, thev devour it more greedily tharf they ever would have done Sanskrit 
lore, even if that lore" had not been withheld from them : they bring to the task, vacant 
minds and excited curiosity, absence of prejudice, and an inextinguishable thirst for in¬ 
formation. 1 hey cannot return under the dominion of the Brahmins. 1 he spell hns been 
for ever broken. Hinduism is not a religion which will bear examination, it is so entirely 
destitute of any thing like evidence, and is identified with so many gross immoralities and 
physical absurdities, that it gives wav at once before the light of European science. 
Mahomroedanism is made of tougher materials ; yet, even a Mahommed&n youth who has 
received an English education is a very different person from one who has been taught 
according to the perfect manner of the law of his fathers. As this change advances, India 
will become quite another country: nothing more will be heard of excitable religious 
feelings: priestcraft will no longer be able to work by ignorance: knowledge and power 
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from a dominant caste to the people themselves; the whole nation will co-operate 
with us in reforming institutions, the possibility of altering which could never have been 
contemplated it* events had taken any other course; and many causes will concur to intro¬ 
duce a more wholesome state of morals, which, of all the changes that can take place, is the 
one in which the public welfare is most concerned. 

There has been a time at which each of the other branches of the public service has 
particularly commanded attention. The commercial, the political, the judicial, the revenue 
departments, have in turn been the subject of special consideration ; and decisive steps 
have been taken to put them on a satisfactory footing. My object will be sufficiently 
attained if 1 succeed in producing a conviction that the time has arrived for taking up 
the question of public instruction in the same spirit, and with the same determination to 
employ whatever means may be requisite for accomplishing the object in view. The 
absence of any sensible proof that increased taxation is attended with any proportionate 
benefit to India, has long been extremely disheartening both to the natives and to the 
European public officers serving in that country.* The entire abolition of the transit 
duties, and the establishment of an adequate system of public instruction, would furnish 
this proof, and would excite the warmest gratitude of everybody who from any cause feels 
interested in the welfare of India. The interest of a single million sterling,+ in addition to 
what is already expended, would be sufficient to answer every present purpose as far as 
education is concerned. I£ven ori the narrowest view of national interest, a million could 
not be better invested. It would ensure the moral and intellectual emancipation of the 
people of India, and would render them at once attached to our rule and worthy of our 
alliance. 


Appendix L. 


Referred to in the Evidence of Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, 

Quest. 6794, p. 187. 


EXTRACT from the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Calcutta Bible 

Association. 

The Scriptures obtained from the Depository during the past, year have been in the 
English, Bengali, Hindustani, Hindui, Orissa, Italian, French, Portuguese, and Hebrew 
languages, but by far the greater proportions have been in English and Bengali. The 
increased demand of the natives for the Scriptures in English has doubtless been in a great 
measure caused by the advancement of education in that language—-the pupils or the 
various colleges and schools can take home a copy of the Bible or Testament in English, 
without exciting those fears on the part of their relatives which the same books in the 
native languages would be likely to excite. The English schools and colleges may be 
instrumental in preparing the mind of the natives for the appreciation of truth, and so far 
may prepare for the reception of the Gospel; the Committee therefore conceive it to be 
their duty to embrace the opportunities now afforded for supplying the New Testament in 
English to those institutions in which that book is customarily read, and of furnishing the 
same to the pupils of other schools wherein the New Testament is not admitted, who manifest 
a desire to search the Scripture for themselves. 


* A large proportion of the land in the Bengal and Agra Presidencies is held tax-free ; but although 
nothing can be more unreasonable than that persons who benefit by the pro!action of the Govern¬ 
ment should contribute nothing to its support, and throw the whole bur< en on the rest, it is 
impossible at present to induce the natives to view the subject In this light. Their invariable 
answer is, that while rt is certain that some will be worse off, they see no reason to suppose that 
they will themselves be better off if the exempted lands are brought under contribution. 

t The Parliamentary assignment of ten thousand pounds a year still remains to be accounted for 
to the Committee of Public instruction, from July 1813 to May 1821, with compound interest up to 
the date of payment. 
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Appendix M. PAPERS given in by Sir C. Trevelyan, relating to the Testimonial to the 

- late Mr. Donnelly, from the Young Men selected by him from the Dacca 

College for Employment in the Abkarree Department. 


The following copy of a letter from Brojo Soonder Mitter, the Dacca Abkarree Superin¬ 
tendent, to Mrs. Donnelly, witlow of the late Abkarree Commissioner, is worthy of being 
placed on record, in justice to the Hindoos, and as an encouragement to persons in authority 
who may be disposed to be of service to them. Mr. Donnetlv was remarkable for his 
patronage of the young men educated at our seminaries, whom he almost exclusively employed 
under him in the management of the business of his Oommissionership; and this letter 
affords interesting proof of the honourable and grateful feeling which this conduct has 
produced on the part of those benefited by him. 

My dear Madam, Dacca, 23 February 1863. 

I have much pleasure to inform you that, to commemorate the name of our late lamented 
patron and your beloved husband, Mr. A. F. Donnelly, Abkarree Commissioner, Dacca 
Division, we, his native subordinates, have entrusted to Dr. Mount, Secretary to the 
Council of Education of the Bengal Presidency, a sum of 500 Company’s Rupees, for the 
purpose of awarding, by the interest that would accrue thereon, an annual prize, to be 
called “ The Donnelly Prize,” to the best student of the College at Dacca, the scene of 
Iris actions. 

I beg also to add, that we, the Native subordinates, intend to erect a tablet to your late 
lamented husband's memory, at a conspicuous part of the above college. 

Extracts from the Reports of the Council of Education for 1849-50 and 1850-51, as 
also from the speech delivered by the Honourable the late Mr. J. E. D. Bethune, President 
of the Council of Education, at the Dacca College, on the 30th December 1849, on the 
occasion of awarding scholarships and prizes to the meritorious students, are herewith 
transmitted for your ladyship’s information. 

I remain, Madam, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(signed) Brojo Soonder Mitter, 

Dacca Abkarree Superintendent. 


EXTRACT from a Speech delivered by the Honourable the late Mr. J. E. D. Bethune 
President of the Council of Education/at the Dacca College, on the 30th of December 
1849, on the occasion of awarding Scholarships and Prizes to the meritorious Students of 
that College. 

Tiif. other element of success, of which 1 have spoken as being pre-eminently found in 
this college, is the great encouragement given to merit by the manner in which effect has 
been given, far more completely, as it seems to me, in this district than in any other, to Lord 
Hardinge’s promise in favour of the educated natives. An impulse has been given in the 
right direction by one who has been a great benefactor to this college, whose premature 
death we had to lament last year, and shall have to record in our forthcoming Report. 
I need hardly add that I refer to the late Mr. Donnelly, whose generous exertions in favour 
of the educated young men of Bengal ought never to be forgotten bv them, or thought on 
without feelings of the deepest gratitude. He openly avowed and acted on the principle of 
coming to this college for every situation in his power to bestow or to influence the disposal 
of; and the success of his experiment, if it may be so called, was so remarkable, that I 
must detain you whiter I read a few passages from his correspondence with the Council of 
Education. I have often been met, when endeavouring to exert my influence in favour of our 
young students in Calcutta, by the remark that what is wanted is not one who is conversant 
with Milton auid Shakespeare, but one who understands business. Such men do not seem to 
comprehend how rapidly the same intellect, which is able to master the difficulties of a 

foreign 
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feign literature, can become familiar with the easy details and routine of that which they 
t'erin business ; they undervalue the higher tone of feeling and greater grasp of comprehen¬ 
sion which h possessed by those whose minds have been refined and opened%y a liberal 
education. Now it is precisely to this question that Mr. Donnelly's experience bears ample 
and valuable testimony. «. 

Mr. Donnelly says, in a letter to the Secretary to the Council of Education, 31st July 
1846:— 

« 1 had the honour to forward a statement, showing the number of candidates said to 
“ have received an English education in India, who up to that date had held appointments in 
“ this office. In the year preceding: the date of the letter, the yearly emoluments of the 
“ otlices of this Commissionership, filled up by young men born and educated in this country, 
“ was 31,620 rupees. I have great pleasure in stating' that I have reason to he satisfied 
u with the conduct of the students generally; they have done their work well, and I am 
“ glad 1 have made the experiment of employing them. It must be borne in mind that 1 
“ have not, from my position here at a distance from Calcutta, been enabled in every case to 
“ train up the best young men in my office. The students of the Hindoo and Hooghly 
u Colleges prefer a for smaller amount of salary in Calcutta, and do not appear inclined to 
“ commence on a low salary in the hope of future promotion.’* 

This remark corresponds with what J have sometimes myself observed. You young* men 
are eager to begin at the top instead of the bottom, and do not show sufficient alacrity and 
readiness to prove yourselves worthy of employment in higher situations, by faithful and 
zealous service in lower ones. This must in fairness be stated as one obstacle to your 
receiving appointments; it is a great mistake on your part, and you will do well to profit by 
this rfotice of it. Mr. Donnelly continues :— 

“ I returned last year fro in circuit, after an absence of two months. My return was nOt 
“ expected, for a "letter, which I had sent--from Pubnta to announce it, did not. reach this 
u station till after niv return. I came to office at 12 o'clock, and immediately requested 
“ the Principal to come oyer and judge for himself how the young men had acted during my 
u absence. I forward a copy of Dr. Wise’s letter:— " 

“ Dr. Wise says:-—' It must have been very satisfactory to you, on yoi lr unexpected 
“ 1 return from your circuit after an absence of*more than two months, to find that the work 
“ * of your office had been proceeding with as much despatch and efficiency as when you are 
u 1 present, and it was highly,-gratifying to me to find yquntr men, only a fety months ago 
** « students of the Dacca College, carrying on the duties of a complicated office with the 
“ ‘ correctness and punctuality of an English banking establishment. I was equally irrati- 
“ ‘ fied and surprised at so remarkable an example of the advantage the natives of this 
u * country derive from the system of training pursued in the Government, colleges, when 
*' 6 assisted by such ail excellent system of forming business habits as is followed in your office.’ 
“ The annual saving of 6,240 rupees has been solely caused by the employment and train- 
“ ing of educated young men in my office, for, had I not always two or more officers qualified 
u to take charge of a district, I sfiould be forced to employ two SuperinteniGnts instead of 
u one in each district, to guard against the chance of injury to the public strvice, by the 
“ indisposition of the officer in charge, and the appointment of an inexperienced person,* who 
“ might cause great loss while he was learning his duty. At present 1 can (Vom my office 
" despatch at a few hours’ notice a man fully qualified to carry on the business of any dis- 
“ trict subordinate to me. The Council will not, I hope, suppose that I am an advocate for 
“ restricting the amount of pay ; I think, on the contrary, that each man oijght to be paid 
“ in proportion to his work, and I take every opportunity of recommending av. Increase, when 
“ I can do so with propriety ; but 1 also think that, if the employment of young men edu¬ 
cated in the country enable a public officer to decrease expenditure till they"shall have 
“ fairly earned m increase by good service, he has an additional reason for employing them. 
“ A saving in establishments would be prejudicial instead of useful, had th e ir efficiency been 
u impaired. My Report to the Board and the Government will show ffiat, tested in this 
“ manner, the new system has not anything to fear” 

You see that Mr. Donnelly very properly did not look on the pecuniary saving which he 
effected as his primary object; at the same time he very reasonably refers to it as an addi¬ 
tional recommendation of his system. Now I make this public protest afon, that it is not 
my fault if Mr* Donnelly’s noble example is not followed every whe re with equal zeal 
I lose no opportunity, of which I can avail myself, of holding it up for imitation. 


In the conclusion, Mr. Bethune announced the special prizes offered for the efsfijW 
year, among which he said that he felt particular pleasure m announcing that the native 
officers employed in the Abkarree Department had requested permission to offer a prize of 
100 rupees, to he called “ The Donnelly Prize/’ in token of their gratitude for that lamented 
gentleman’s services to the cause of education. 


(20. App.) 
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* At the last distribution of prizes and scholarships in the Dacca 
College, I offered, on the part of the officers of the Abkarmi Department, 
a prize of 100 rupees, under the name of “ The Donnelly Prize/ to be 
awarded, at the close of the present session, to the first student in any of 
the subjects of the senior scholarship examinations which the Principal 
night determine upon. With a view to this object, I now have the 
honour to send, through the Principal of the College, the sum of rupees 
(000) three hundred, being the amount of the subscriptions made to do 
honour to the memory of the lumen ted Mr. A. Fi Donnelly, realized up 
to this date. 

a But since there is still hop© that an equal amount may be collected 
within the next academical year, my brother officers have requested me 
to suggest, for the consideration and orders of the Council, that the 
value of the promised prize for the present year may be reduced to 50 
rupees, converted to a silver medal, to be called c The Domicily Medal/ 
with a view to the application of the balance to the purchase of a Go¬ 
vernment promissory note, in case the expected contributions shall have 
been realized before another year passes away. A, permanent annual 
prize of the value of not less than 25' rupees niay then, it is expected, be 
founded, to perpetuate the name of one who was so devoted a friend in 
the cause of native education, Should these hopes be frustrated, the 
balance of rupees (2o0) two hundred and fifty, may, after the expiry of 
the year in question, be subjected to annual deductions, not exceeding 
50 rupees, for the value of a silver medal, till the whole is expended. 

“ I am further requested to suggest that e The Donnelly Prize’ or 
modal may be awarded to the host native student in history or Bengali 
(of the senior or junior scholarship examinations, according as the value 
of the prize may be 50 or 25 rupees), the award being withheld should 
the candidate fail to obtain 80 or at feast 75 per cent, of the number of 
marks 'to'vtfe'examination*” 



the native Abkarree officers in the 


Division. The terms on which this 


' ■ 


some donation was made are recorded in tire 
letter from Baboo fssur Chunder Mitter, 
noted in the margin,* and were considered 
so creditable to the parties concerned m to 
have been brought to the special notice of 
the Government. The Honourable the De¬ 
puty Governor of Bengal directed the Coun¬ 
cil to inform Baboo Isaur Chunder Mitter 
and the native officers of the Abkarree De¬ 
partment, that his Honor had perused with 
interest the account of the liberality and 
public spirit manifested by them on the oc¬ 
casion. The prize will be awarded in accord¬ 
ance with the wishes of the donors. 
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EXT-ttACT from the Report of the Council of Education of 1850-51. 

“Tun Donnelly Medal/' 

In the last V mwal Import of this College, it was stated that “ the officers employed in the 
d Abkarree Department of Dacca subscribed 300 rupees, which they hope to increase to 
u 500, that tho interest may give a perpetual prize of 25 rupees, to be entitled 4 The Don- 
- nelly Prize/ : V This hope, the Principal is now happy to state, the officers of the Abkarree 
.Department of Pacca have been able to realise. A Donnelly prize of 50 rupees having been 
premised to the College for the last distribution by these officers, t he Honourable Mr. Be* 
thime, as soon as he Vvas informed that they were endeavouring to raise a fund for a per¬ 
petual prize, pr inted this 50 rupees from his own purse. 

(True Extracts.) 

(signed) B ho jo Boon dee Mitter, 
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The control of the educational institutions in the North-Western Province^ having, in 
pursuance of the Resolution of the Government of India, dated 29th April 1843, been trans¬ 
ferred to the Agra Government, it became necessary to assign for the support of those 
institutions a fixed annual payment out of the General Education Fftnds, which, together 
with the separate funds belonging to the Agra, Delhie and Benares Colleges, and all local 
resources, should be at the exclusive disposal of the Lieutenant-governor ; and also to effect 
a separation between the accounts of the Education Department in the two Divisions of the 
Presidency of Fort William. With this view, the allotment proposed by the late General 
Committee in 1840, on the occasion of applying for further assistance from the Government 
of India, was assumed as the basis of a calculation, by which the annual sum of 
Rs. 1,23,991. l,o. is now set apart out of the general funds in favour of the North-Western 
Provinces, in addition to the separate and local funds specially available for the purposes for 
which they were originally assigned. The resources of the department in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces are now as follows:— / ' iV 


Interest of General Fund 
Parliamentary Grant 
New Grant - 


Deduct in favour of N. W. P. 

Separate Grants - - ~ 

Interest of Local Funds ~ 
Schooling (estimated) - - 

Miscellaneous Receipts (ditto) 


Rs, a v p . 
24,165 1 ~ 

1,06,666 10 8 
1,49,740 12 - 


2,80,662 7 8 
1,23,991 10 ~ 


Total 


- - n$. 


M 


1,56,660 13 
88,885 5 

49,107 9 
38,000 - 
10,000 




3,42,563 11 8 


exclusive of the expenses of the Medical College, which are not provided for by any assign¬ 
ment of the Education Funds, but form an item of the general expenditure of the State. 

An application for assistance towards establishing a school at Mymunsingh was submitted 
by a Committee of the Public Officers at that station, who bad associated themselves for the 
purpose. It was stated that donations to the amount of 1,818 rupees had been promised, 
and a monthly sum of 179 rupees for the first year, and 78 rupees for subsequent years, had 
been subscribed, but the Government, was unable to appropriate any funds in support of the 
undertaking. A similar application was made by the native inhabitants of Rui>pnathpore 
in Manbhoom for the establishment of a vernacular school at that place; and on the 2 Qth 
July the Judge of Rajslmhie forwarded a petition from some native youths at Pubna, praying 
that the Government would establish a school in that district; but the state of the Education 
Funds precluded compliance with either of these requests. The magistrate of Nuddea 
reported that 3,600 rupees had been collected towards the establishment of an English school 
at Kishnagur, and requested that as that sum was insufficient for the purpose, a special 
grant might be made from the Education Fund. The magistrate stated that there was already 
air English school at the station, conducted by a clergyman in the employ of the Church 
Mission Society, containing 60 or 70 pupils, which wodld suffer by the establishment of 
another ; and that a majority of the subscribers had consented to a transfer of the funds to 
the missionary, should Government decline to interfere: under these circumstances the 
request was not complied with. 

The want of a definite set of rules, prescribing the terms on which leave of absence would 
be granted to masters, and regulating their acting and travelling allowances, having.been 
much felt, a draft of the same was laid before the Council of Education ; and the rules, as 
approved by them, and passed by the Government on the 28th February 1844, will be found 
in the Appendix. 

§ome modification has been made in the manner of conducting Scholarship Examinations 
at the colleges and schools in the interior, and the award of Scholarships is now entrusted to 
the several local Committees, subject to the approval of Government. 

On the 4th September 1843, the Council of Education were called upon to report the 
success which had attended the adoption of the plan recommended by the late General 
Committee, and sanctioned by Government on the 2d February 1842, for the preparation of 
vernacular class-books. In reply, the Council entered into a detailed account of their pro¬ 
ceedings since that date, the most important of which are adverted to in their Report for 
1842-43. The duty of providing for the preparation of a series of vernacular class-books 
has now devolved upon the Government, and measures have been taken in communication 
with the Government of Agra to promote this most important object. Translations into 
Oordoo and Hind.ee will, in future, be prepared under the superintendence of the Agra 
Government, and into Bengali, Oorya and Burmese under that of Bengal. 

The Oordoo translation of Marsh man’s History of India, by Mr. J. Muir, .alluded to at 
page 28 of the General Report for 1843-44, has been approved, and is now introduced as a 
class-book into the institutions in those districts of which that language is the vernacular. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Marshman, on being called upon to state what progress had been made in the prepa¬ 
ration of the English and Bengalee works which he had agreed to provide, expressed much 
regret that other engagements, apparently of more urgent necessity, had interfered with the 
accomplishment of the charge entrusted to him by "the late General Committee; he had, 
however, beep gradually collecting the materials, and would now allow as little time as pos¬ 
sible to elapse before their completion. The translation of the History of Bengal into Ben¬ 
galee is nearly finished, and the other works will be furnished in the following order—1st, 
the History of India; 2d, the History of England ; 3d, the Wonders of Art and Nature in 
India, Dr. Yates has completed the Bengalee Reader which he undertook to prepare, and 
the book has been introduced into several of the schools under the Government. On the 
11th Macph a circular was issued to the different institutions, authorizing the admission of 
boys for instruction in the vernacular language alone. 

’The Principals of the several Colleges were directed to inspect and report upon some of the 
Zillah schools, according to the following distribution : 

Mr. Seddon, Principal of the Nizamut College—Patna, Bhagulpore and Bauleah. 

Mr. Ireland, Principal of the Dacca College—Burrisaui, Commillah and Chittagong. 

Mr. Sutherland, Principal of the Hooghly College—Midrlapore. 

Mr. Kerr, Principal of the Hindoo College—Jessore. 

The result of the inspection of each of the above-mentioned schools will be found in the 
Special Reports. The other institutions, by reason of their great distance, could not be con¬ 
veniently inspected. 

The Council of Education, on the 30th April 1844, was composed as follows: 

MEMBERS: 


President, the Honourable C. H. Cameron. 

The Honourable F. Millett 
F. J. Halmday, Esq. 

J. EnwAKDJiS Lyali., Esq. 

C. C. Egerton, Esq, 


lit; 


Baboo Russomoy Dutt. 
Rajah Radhakaxt Deb. 

F. J. Moo at. Esq., m.ie, Sec. 


The Report of their proceedings during the year is subjoined at length :— 

The Honourable W. W. Bird, Governor of Bengal. 

© 

Honourable Sir, 

Guft last Report contained a. narrative of our proceedings, for 1842-43. 

2. Odr present Report will comprise the matters which have occupied our attention from 
the 1st May 1843 to the 30th of April 1844; and consist of general introductory re marks, 
tlie Special Reports of the Hindu, Sanscrit, Medical and Hooghly Colleges, with that of the 
Calcutta Madrussa, and such documents, m an Appendix, as may lie necessary to illustrate 
the state and condition of the institutions referred to during the past year. 

3^The changes in the constitution of the Council, with tile removal of the office to the 
Medical College, and alterations in the system of business referred to in paras. 4y 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10 and 11 of our last Report, have all been duly carried into effect. 

1 During the past year vve have to regret the loss, by death, of Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland,- 
whose long and valuable services in the Education Department, combined with his profound 
acquirements as an Oriental scholar and intimate acquaintance with the manners, habits and 
prejudices of the native community, rendered him an able and efficient member of our body. 

The departure for Europe of Major J. W. J. Ouseley, likewise an eminent and talented 
Oriental scholar, has deprived us of his services as Secretary to the Calcutta Madrussa, and 
Examiner of our Oriental Scholarship papers, in both of which capacities his assistance has 
always been of great value to us. Our becretary has been directed to officiate in the former 
capacity, pending the appointment by Government of a permanent Secretary. 

Mr. J. E. Lyali, Advocate-general, lias been added to our body, and from his ability and 
advibe we hope to derive much valuable aid in the discharge of our duties. 

o. W ith leference to paras. 41,42,43, 44 and 45 of our last Report, respecting the advan¬ 
tages of affording legal instruction to the more advanced pupils of our institutions, we have 
the sincere gratification of reporting that such instruction has not only been given, but lias 
been attended with the best and most satisfactory results, as we shall presently proceed to 

Mr. J. Edwardes Lyali, Advocate-general, having offered his services to Government to 
■deliver Lectures upon Jurisprudence in the various forms in which it is administered * in the 

Courts 


<SL 


Appendix Ku 


1843^ XtraCt fr ° m * Lf!ttCr adt,rcsse(1 t0 hia Honor the Deputy Governor, hy Mr. Lyali, dated 4th August 
w* S — n >% ? 0n l e ti “® P ast anions wish of the Government and the ■Connell of Blink 



’ any particular plan, 

■ fnW »«««•«»«• sucn services as it might M in lny power to render in 

art < ranee, qf this object. 1 i.avc been induced to make this offer from the interest I take in the promotion 

(20. App.) 3 q 3 of 
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Courts of this country, commenced his course on the 12th of October 1843, by a general 
introductory discourse, which was attended by his Honor the Deputy Governor of Bengal, 
the Council of ‘Education, Sir Henry Seton, and a large number of gentlemen of the Civil 
and other services. The course was continued subsequently once a week, and attended by 
the pupils of the senior classes of the Hindu and Huoghly Colleges, as well ..as by some of 
the students of the College of Fort William. ’ ^ 

The Deputy Governor having entrusted to the judgment and intimate knowledge of the 
subject possessed by the Advocate-general the entire arrangement of a plan of instruction, 
practical in its nature, and suited to the attainments of the pupils as well as the circum¬ 
stances of the country to which their knowledge is hereafter to be applied, that gentleman 
forwarded to us, on the 27th of March 184-4, the following Report upon his fir%t course of 
lectures, which we are anxious to present without curtailment, as a document of much interest 
upon a subject of considerable importance 

“ On the 12th of October 1843 these lectures were commenced, and they have been con¬ 
tinued in a regular course until February last. 

“ The students of the Hindu and Hooghly Colleges assembled at the College of Port 
William every Saturday at 11 a.m., and the lectures generally occupied from one to two 
hours in the delivery. 

“ Although the object was from the first to render them as practical as possible, it was 
absolutely necessary, before entering on a detailed consideration of any particular branch of 
the subject, to begin with some outline of the Law of Nature and Nations, of the general, his¬ 
tory of Jurisprudence, and of the different systems prevailing in British India. 

After a lew mornings had been devoted to this introductory view, the subsequent lectures 
were mainly concerned with the English law of personal property, and more especially with 
that part of it relating to Commerce and Navigation. A knowledge of this branch was well 
calculated to attract the attention of the native students, as it is not only most interesting in 
itself, but exercises a powerful influence over the pursuits of the native coimnunity in Cal¬ 
cutta. .. ^ ' , ' .’If /’10' 

“ A connected view of the Mercantile Law, which is derived from so many sources, and by 
wh ich property is so variously affected, naturally embraced rather a wide field of investiga¬ 
tion, including the leading principles of the Law of Partnership, of Principal and Agent of 
Shipping and Insurance, as well as the lavy relating to negociable instruments and other 
contracts, which the custom and convenience of merchants has rendered familiar to the tri¬ 
bunals of most civilized nations. 

“ In England it is deemed the best plan to commence a legal education with the study of 
the law of real property; but in India it appeared to fee that this order should be inverted, 
at; all events with regard to the. English law of real property, which is peculiarly local in its 
character, and based on reasons which can only be deduced from a close research into the 
early history of the country. The commercial law is, on the contrary, for the most part, 
founded on reasons of utility, which are more readily perceived and appreciated by the mind ; 
and it rimy also be said that, so far from being of merely local influence, its principles are 
generally recognized among all nations. 

“ The punctual attendance of the student© at the lectures, their manifest attention, and the 
interest they appeared (o take .in them, has afforded me the greatest satisfaction, and led me 
to believe that, notwithstanding the novelty and difficulty of the subject, and the want of ji 
proper supply of bocjts, they would be found, at the termination of the course, to have made 
as much progress asTould have been anticipated under the circumstances. 

<c On the 20th and 21st of February Just, an ex a mi nation took place, and the result has 
fully answered these expectations. The papers were, at my request, submitted by the Council 
of Education to Sir Henry Seton, who kindly favoured them with his opinion of the know¬ 
ledge and ability displayed by the students who had undergone examination. 

u The tjiree following students of each College were selected as having acquitted them¬ 
selves with the greatest ciedit :*— 

HINDU COLLEGE. 

Isserchundev Milter; Anuudkissen Bose ; Jogeschunder Ghose. 

BOOGHLY COLLEGE. 

Nowmtton Muilick; Hurrymohtm Chatterjee ; Gooroo Churn Doss. 

a The most distinguished was Lsserchunder Mitter, to whom the Council of Education 
propose to award a gold medal. Several other students appear to me deserving of great 
praise, and the examination generally has fully satisfied me with the success of this experi¬ 
ment : 


of a sound lihd systematic education among the natives of this country, and from my earnest desire, durine 
my residence in India, to devote to the public service all the time and attention I can bestow, consistently 
with my official and professional duties. It lias been a great gratification to me to find this offer has been 
welcomed by yourself and by others in the spirit in which I intended to make it,, and hoped it might be con¬ 
sidered. It only remains for me to express my readiness to enter upon a course of lectures with all con¬ 
venient expedition, and to request that I may be made acquainted with any views the Government may 
entertain in connexion with this subject, as I cannot but feel anxious on even' account to see the proposed? 
objects carried out in the most efficient manner."' 
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t ; and I feel persuaded that the students of the Hindu and Hooghly Colleges only 
require dui encouragement, to attain hereafter to a very considerable proficiency in these 
studies. 

« It was the express wish of the Govemrrtent that the students of Fort William College 
should also attend the lectures, and, considering the necessity of some acquaintance with 
law to those iHembers of the Civil’service whose principal duties are of a legal and judicial 
character, I could not hesitate to further an object of such paramount importance by any 
means in iny power. 14s, however, the attendance was at; my request made optional, and as 
the students of Fort William have only a limited time allowed them for those studies which 
are obligatory, few, if any, could reasonably have been expected to. attend* A very strong 
sense of its importance could alone induce them to undertake so difficult a pursuit, in addi¬ 
tion to their other labours, Messrs. Gust and Saunders have, however, attended regularly, 
as well as Messrs. Maetier and Strachey, during the time they were in Calcutta. With 
reference,, however, to, the wishes of the Government, so strongly expressed on this point, I 
submit that a know ledge of law being admitted to be of such consequence to a large portion 
of the Civil servants, it is for the Government to consider whether more decided measures 
should not be entertained, with a view to the continuance here of those legal studies which 
are so properly commenced at H av ley Bury College. 

u Many other persons have expressed a desire at different times to be present at the wafer 
lures, but it has been thought prudent to cortfine them entirely to the students, in order that 
their- benefit might be alone regarded, both as to the selection of the matter, and the best 
method of treating it; I'have not, therefore, allowed myself to be diverted from the original 
purpose of the lectures by any desire to make them popular to other persons, or by any 
object of an incom patible .description. 

u What the students chiefly require, is a good Law Library for reference, and adequate 
text books for their private use; and, from the well-known liberality of many leading- mem¬ 
bers of the native community, I should hope these are wants which will not long continue to 
be felt, I mention the native community, because it is oh their account alone that these 
lectures have been instituted; and, judging from the conversation 1 have had with several of 
them, there is no reason to doubt their- cordial Assistance and co-operation in this undertaking, 
they seem aware of the great value and importance of such pursuits to the rising generation, 
ami to feel that they are deserving of encouragement, not mere If as an intellectual exercise 
and Jtdcouiplishment, but as opening a new and profitable field for their energies and abilities. 

It cannot, indeed, be objected to legal studies, that they have no other tendency than to puff 
up those who follow them with ridiculous aspirations, or exaggerated notions of their own 
superiority ; in my opinion, such an objection never can be with justice alleged against any 
well-directed system of education, which, although it may have nothing for its object beyond 
the improvement of the mind, nevertheless of inestimable value. The acquisition of know- 
lege, for Its own sake, is a positive good of the most unequivocal description. That kind of 
self-respect, which has been called the main-spring of all virtue, it may engender; but it 
must be a strangely-perverted system, indeed, which should produce only vain philosophers, 
discontented politicians, and conceited men of’letters. But even if this objection were tenable 
in some cases, it is wholly inapplicable here. Jurisprudence is a study which calls forth the 
highest powers of the mind, the judgment and the moral sense, as well as tile memory and 
inventive faculties?; it is, moreover, of great practical utility. There is no reason why it 
should not be pursued as a profession by the native community with the same advantage as 
the science of medicine, which has proved in every respect so great a blessing to this country. 

They are variously employed, as Deputy Collectors, Moonsiffs, Sudder Ameens, Pundits and 
Vakeels, in the Native Courts, and could not fail to execute their functions more efficiently, 
if they had some acquaintance with the principles of law. They might also fairly expect to 
participate in the practice of the Supreme Court itself, which is quite as frequently employed 
in adjudicating oh their rights and properties, as on those of any other class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects.” 

At the request of Mr. Lyail, the Honourable Sir H. Seaton, one of (lie Judges of the 
Supreme Court, kindly undertook to examine the answers of the candidates as mentioned 
above, and reported to us, that “ the result of the examination, particularly with reference to 
the novelty of the subject, and the necessarily limited means possessed by the students of 
acquiring information respecting it, was highly creditable to them,and that the examination 
of fsserchunrjer Mitter, of the Hindu College, appeared to be of the greatest merit/’ 

In consequence of the above, a gold medal has been awarded to lsserchunder Mitter, and 
U certificate of creditable proficiency to Nowrutton Muliiek, of the College of Mahomed 
Mohsiu, at Hooghly. 

The lectures are now delivered at the Hindu College, and we have already brought to 
your notice our opinion respecting the attendance of the students of the College of Fort Wil¬ 
liam, which we respectfully deemed likely to be attended with great advantage to those 
gentlemen, as nothing is more absolutely necessary for the proper and efficient aclministra- 
, lion of justice to the natives of this country than an extended knowledge of the general 
principles of jurisprudence, with their special applications to the regulations, and the Acts 
of the Supreme Government of India, as well as the Hindu and Mohamudan laws. 

The law examination questions, and the answers of Isserchurider Mitter, to whom the 
Gold Medal was awarded, will be found in Appendix (A.) 

0, In August 1843, our Secretary was directed to draw up a special report respecting the Scholarship Exami- 
system of conducting and reporting upon examinations which had obtained up to that -tittle, nation?, 
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most important d Utie& confected with education. t 

The following extract from the report referred to will exhibit the changes propose 
were approved by Government, and carried into effect. 

“ During the early yeuj-s, of'".the, existence • of the. .Geiierai..Committee of „ _ 

Instruction, the duty of conducting the public, exar^iaations, of. the schools and colle 0 
under the •immediate control and superintendence of that body, fevo|ved upon the Secretar 
and the results were detailed in special reports furnished by that officer. This continued in 
force until July 18b(>, when 'Mr. J. C. Cs Sutherland; the Secretary Tot* the time being, pro- 

i joser) a change in the system, from the increasing and heav}^'"amount • of his -difties preventing 
iis performing that of Examiner with the'degree ‘of efficiency required. He submitted two 
propositions to the •Committee, tluit a paid examiner should be appointed, dr that the duty 
should be distributed among the members composing the Committee. The latter plaii was 
adopted and approved by Messrs. T. B. Macaulay, Trevelyan/Young, Cameron, Shakspear, 
Sir Ed. Ryan, Sir Benjamin Malkin, and Captain It. J. II. Birch. 

“ The only modification since introduced has been in the preparation of writ ten questions 
for scholarship examinations, which are transmitted to every college to be opened and 
answered on a fixed day, in order to prevent the possibility of intercommimicatiori or 
collusion.. ■' ’ | 77 ;\ . 7 " :7V' '.'7 ■ . 

" The Council now beg to propose that the examinations fpr J unior Scholarships shall be 
conducted, and the papers entirely .examined and reported on. by Messrs. Sutherland and 
Kerr, Principals of the College of Mahomed Mohsin and the Hindu College ; and that, 
while the students at the Hindu and Sanscrit Colleges, as .well m the Calcutta Mndrussa, 
are answering the questions, a member of the Council shall assist with his presence, the 
duty devolving upon the members in. rotation ; and that the same duty shall he performed at 
the Hooghly College .by the'Secretary to the Council. ; ^ ! 

u Wim respect to the Senior Scholarship stud cuts,! the Council determined that the papers 
should be examined and classified by Messrs. Sutherland and Kerr, and the results reported 
to the Council, and that they should, in addition, select the most advanced and proficient 
candidates lor further examination before the Council, specially convened for that purpose. 
That, with a view to deteitnine the amount of .ready information possessed by ehclv of the 
superior and selected pupils, a fixed number of viva meet questions should be asked upon the 
subjects of the written examinations, and replied to by each pupil separately; the results 
being duly registered, for the purpose of enabling the Council to determine to whom the 
Scholarships should be awarded. 

“ The general examination of the classes in the English departments,.and .the special exa¬ 
minations of holders of Scholarships to test thftt tliev have made the reasonable progress 
required to entitle them to retain the .same, are to be conducted by the appointed Examiners, 
a$d the results reported to C^ptxiicJrtt^.’ ^ .. .: .'O' \ 

7. In other respects the examination for Scholarships was conductedupon the plan men¬ 
tioned i» para. 74 of the Report for 1840-41 and 1841-42, with the exception of the ques¬ 
tions being printed, with every precaution to prevent their publicity, insteifld of being litho¬ 
graphed in the Secretary’s office, as obtained upon the occasion referred to. , ' 

The questions will be found in Appendix (B.), alic) were drawn up by the following 
gentlemen, some of them not connected with the Council, who kindly undertook the task at 
their request. 'W ' VV : V V' „. ; .V, ( 7 


Sis ,jnior SohoL.AU 8Hu»s. 


Literature - 


Mathematics 
Natural Philosophy 


The Honourable C. H. Cameron. 
The Honourable Sir II. Seton. 
Rev. J. TSV Queen. 

’Dr. Monat. 


Jo nior Scholar:?h i ps, 


Grammar - . - ~ 

History - 
Geography - 
Oriental Translations > 


- The Honourable F. Millett. 

- Dr. Mount. 

- ' Ditto. ■ 

- J * C. C. Su therl an cl. 


ORIENTAL DEPARTMENTS. 


Social Scholarship 
Examination. 


Major J. W. J. Ouseley ; Captain G. T. Mershall; J. C. C. Sutherland, Esq. 

8. The special examination of selected candidates was held in the Hindu College on 
Friday the 22d of December, by the Honourable President, the Honourable F. Millett, and 
Dr. Mount, and of this as well as the general results of the other scholarship ordeals, the 
details will he found in the special report of each college. We will only observe here, that 
there was a very satisfactory agreement between tlie results of the vivd voce arid of the 
written examinations. 

9, ■. With 
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9. With respect to the preparation of vernacular class-books, no steps have been taken Vernacular Gla&v 
by us since the publication of our last annual Report, as the matter has been removed from books. 

our control and superintendence, by your Honor, and transferred to the Government of 
Bengal. 

10. We have received private information from the Right honourable Sir Edward Ryan, Apparatus, 
that the apparatus referred to in para. 30 of our last Report will be selected by himself, in 
communication with Sir John Herschel! and Professor Babbage, and transmitted for the 

use o our colleges with the least possible delay. 

11. The building adjoining the Hindu College, designed for a Normal School, is nearly Normal School, 
completed, but we regret that we have not yet been able to furnish the scheme referred to 

in para. 23 of our last report, quoted in the margin # for readier reference. 

Our Secretary is now engaged in drawing up a plan upon the subject; but much incon¬ 
venience has been experienced from the absence of the published European works of refer¬ 
ence mentioned in para. 77 of the same Report; viz. 

Reports of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the state of Education in 
England and Wales, from 1834 to 1838 : 

Cousin’s Report to the French Government on Education in Prussia. 

Ditto ditto in Holland. 

Hudson’s Account of Dutch and German Schools. 

Quarterly Journal of Education. 

12. With the Principals of the College of Mahomed Mohsin and the Hindu College we Conduct of Prio- 
have every reason to be satisfied, and have much pleasure in recording our high sense of the c U>als, 
valuable services of Messrs. Sutherland and Kerr, whose ability and zeal in the discharge of 

their responsible duties and eminent acquirements, have been of continued service to the 
instituiions under their control and management. 

From the Hindu College management, the Council of the Medical College and the Secre¬ 
tary to the Mudrissu, we continue to receive every assistance in the discharge of our duties; 
and during our periodical, as well as unexpected visitations, the state of those Institutions, 

•with the exception of the English department of the Calcutta Madrussa, has been found to 
be generally satisfactory, and reflecting much credit upon the officers immediately in charge. 

All details respecting each of them will be found in their special reports. 

13. The books referred to in para. 78 of our last Report, have been forwarded to His Royal Prince Governor 
Highness the Prince Governor of Azerbeejan, through the Government of India. For their of Azerbeejan. 
selection we were indebted to the kindness of oui late colleague Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland 

Major J. W. J. Ouseley, and Captain G. 'J', Marshall. " ’ 

14. In para. 79 of our last Report, it was mentioned that certain Arabic works printed at Books from Firm. 
Cairo, were shortly expected for the use of the Oriental Colleges under our control. These 

reached us in July last, and consisted of the following works : 

Pathology, Mahomed Herawee. Treatise on Descriptive Geometry, by Mahomed 
Bagumi. Geography, by Leich Ruffeah Bedmoe. Biography of Celebrated Philosophers. 

Physio, Abridge de FHistoire Ancienne, Physical Geography, Traite d’Agriculture, Tables des 
Logaritbmes, Geometric de Legendre, Legigne de Darmarsais, Hygiene, Algebra. 

The late Mr. Sutherland undertook to examine and report upon them for”our information 
and guidance; but his death having prevented the execution of this desigu, the task has 
been kindly undertaken by Dr. Alovs Sprenger, an Arabic scholar of some repute in Europe, 
who has recently arrived in this country in the medical service of the Honourable East India 
Company. 

15. Mr. Boutros, Principal of the Delhie College, having compiled from the works of Boutros’Principles 
Bentham and Dumont, an elementary treatise on the Principles of Legislation, forwarded it of Legislation. 

to us, for introduction as a class-book into our colleges, should it be approved of- It was 
accordingly carefully examined by the Honourable Mr. Cameron, who recommended it for 
the purpose, and copies have been supplied for the use of the senior classes in the Hindu 
and Hooghly Colleges, and English Department of the Madrussa. 

16. In January last the Government directed us to take into our consideration, and report Fmrdovment of 
our opinion as to whether any objections existed to such a modification of the present Scholmriiit.Student 
system, as would allow senior scholars in the Government Institutions to hold their Scholar- 

ships simultaneonsly-with other employment, subject to the prescribed annual examination. 

1 he following extract from the Government letter exhibits the reasons assigned for as 
well as the cause of the reference: ° 9 

It is not clear that any precise orders on this subject have ever been passed either by 

the 


ar . e . Xiot present, however, in possession of sufficiently detailed and specific information as to 
exact method in which it would be most advisable to organize and conduct a Cal Sl of the nature 
and for the objects required j but as the subject is one o? great interest and impomnee it shall receive our 
earliest and best attention, when furnished With the necessary documents from Europe re’gnrdiiJb the systems 
^rimmy mtfruefion adopted in Prussia and Switzerland, with the modification ofXJXS1ms been 1ZI 

in , En ^ nd - By means*of these, we hope to be abfo surest aX 
especially adapted to the peculiar state and wants of education in this country.’* 
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the Government or the late General Committee of Public Instruction; and though the 
acceptance of employment has been commonly held to vacate a scholarship, yet the expe¬ 
diency of this practice in regard to senior scholarships appears to his Honor deserving of 
careful deliberation, ancl whatever be the result arrived at, it may be at all events advisable 
to lay down a definite rule for the future.” 

« By the rules in force Senior Scholarships are tenable for six years, subject to an annual 
examination, for the purpose of testing whether the incumbents have or have not made during 
the preceding year a reasonal progress in their studies. What the requisite degree of com¬ 
parative proficiency may be, has never been, and perhaps could not. easily be defiued, and is 
properly left to the discretion of the examiners; but it may be a subject of reasonable ques¬ 
tion how far it is advantageous to the scholar or to the public, that he should be obliged to 
acquire that proficiency by a constant attendance at the school or college, rather than by a 

e artial attendance, or even by prosecuting his studies whenever it may be most convenient for 
im to do so. - 

» So long as a senior scholar is enabled to prove at the annual examination that his 
studies have not been neglected, and that he has made during the year sufficient progress 
to enable him to retain his scholarship, it would appear to be of at least equal advantage, 
that the rest of his time should be devoted to active employment without, rather than to 
inaction within, the walls of the college; and if he fails to evince the necessary progress, 
the argument would still more forcibly apply, for the rules prescribe no intermediate test ; 
and as they contain nothing to prevent a scholar from spending a whole year after the exa¬ 
mination in doing nothing, why, it might be asked, should they be held to prevent hiuTfrom 
spending the same interval in useful and profitable pursuits ? The result at the ensuing 
examination would probably not be less favourable in the latter case. 

“ It frequently happens, as the Council must he aware, that the junior masters of the 
Government schools are obliged, by sickness or other causes, to be temporarijy absent on 
leave from their duties. Their places could on these occasions be most readily and fitly 
supplied from among the most successful students of the colleges, who would, while so 
employed, be acquiring experience most usefulto thefti and to the public in the, profession 
of teaching, to which they are, in many, cases, eventually to belong. But no scholar will 
give up a stipend which he knows he can, with ordinary exertion, retain for a certain number 
of years, for a.salary of slightly greater amount, which in all probability he vrilf not be able 
to retain for as many months. It is,, therefore, necessary to look to an inferior iclags of 
students for filling up temporary vacancies, as well as those permanent teacherships, of 
which the salaries are not higher than the stipends of senior scholars. 

“ A case of this description has very recently occurred, and has given rise to the present 

rcfcron ^ 

We reported, that as Scholarships were instituted for the express purpose of enabling 
students to devote themselves entirely to literary pursuits, and thereby attaining a higher 
standard of acquirement than they could or would otherwise do, it-was feared that the appli¬ 
cation of scholars to other subjects would tend in a great measure to defeat the object for 
which their Scholarships were bestowed. At. the same time we were of opinion, that the 
rule might be relaxed without injury , in the case of Scholarship holders performing the duties 
of junior masters in" the institutions to which they belonged; the more especially as these 
would always be only acting appointments, and for a limited period. In all other respects, 
it was deemed desirable to adhere strictly to the regulations now in force. 

17. In August our Secretary was directed specially to visit and report upon the state off 
the College of Mahomed Mohsin at Hooghly, and its branch institution. An abstract of 
the Visitor’s remarks will be found in the Special Report of the college to which they refer. 
In consequence of the state in which the Oriental Department was found, it was deemed 
advisable to introduce a plan for greater regularity and duration of attendance, as well as a 
graduated system of study. Upon the recommendation of the head Mouluvees, the follow¬ 
ing scheme was adopted, experimentally by the Council, and the Principal of the college has 
been directed to forward a Special Report of the results of its introduction, when it shall 
have been in force a sufficient length of time to enable him to judge of its effects. 


Specification of 
Books for the classes 
in re,pilar gradation. 


1st Grade, Soonnee .Law. 

Ilidayah, Touzeeh, Tulmeeh, Moosullum and Dair. 

1st Grade, Shia Law. 

Mafateeh Shurhi Loom Sharaya, Zubdatool-Usool Maalunooloosool. 

Books. 

1st Grade, common to both Soonnee and Shia Head Mouluvees. 

Sudea, Shumsbazgah, Shurah Chughummee, Mootnubbee, Qazee Moobaruck, Mootoul, 
Hindoollah, Tareekh Tymooree, Mybizee Qoothee, Zahidya. 

2nd Grade , Books common to two Mouluvees , 

Ashbab, Soolurn, Mookhtasaremanee Qootbee Karool Anwar, Shark Viqaya Tuhratu\ 
Q.oqlidis, Khoiasatoolhisah, Tymooree Traez. Books 


- 
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Qualuqool Sburhi, Tuhzeeb, Shurbi, Waqaya Nooroolanwar, Nafatoolyaman, Nimut Khan 
Ah', Zoohooree, Qusayied, Oarfier, 

Books to be taught by the four Mouluvees of the 4 th Grade. 

Ajaeb ui oojab, Mirzan, Munteg, Sburah Moolla, Hidayetul noho, HafiqaToosool Akbary, 

Nufhutool yam an, Bidaya, Clami Abassee, Hydayet ill Suruf, Akhowan ul Sofia Allaniee, 

Asool Joomool, Tutirama Shurh Imal, Anwar Soheiiee. 

Books to be taught by the three Assistant Teachers. 

Mazari, Moonsbaub, Tusrief, Kholosutool-towareekh, Dastoorool, Sikunder Namah, 

Yewsufzehiikha, Ghulistan, Boastan, Akhlay Mohsinee, Roushun Ali NamiHag Pundnaroah. 

The Alphabet. 

18. In April last a second visitation took place, partly in consequence of a riot which had Second visitation 
occurred in the Oriental Department, when the Council directed tile following address to be in April, 
read to the students in Hindoostanee, for the purpose of expelling those who were mentioned, 
and deterring others from banding together to interrupt the harmony and discipline of the 
institution. Dr. Mouat reported that be assembled the Mouluvees and scholars, and thus 
addressed them 

“ The Council of Education ha ve heard with much regret arid unqualified disapprobation, 
that a disgraceful riot lias occurred in the Oriental Department of this college, produced by 
direct and wilful disobedience of their orders, on. the part of certain evil-disposed and 
unworthy students. It appears from the ample evidence which ha 3 been afforded to the 
Council, that several students attempted to pass out of the college gates before the proper 
time for doing so had arrived, and on being prevented by the Dunvan, they afterwards 
united with others in considerable numbers, and assaulted the man in a cowardly, unmanly, 
and highly insubordinate manner, being neither checked by the active remonstrances of 
Mouluvee Akber Sha, nor the passive presence of the other Mouluvees, for whose position 
no proper respect or deference was exhibited. 

“ The Council Cannot deprecate in too strong terms such improper proceedings, and, to 
show their Ann determination to check and crush all insubordination and disobedience of 
their orders, have authorized me publicly to expel those who have been convicted of taking 
part in this transaction; viz. " 


Ghoolam Mahboob,. 
Faizelut Hossen, 
Athar Ali, 

Syud Abdoollah, 
Sheik Abdoollah, 


Syud Aman Ullah, 
Mahomed Hossein Kermani, 
Ahmedhi, 

Hyder Alee, 


as utterly unworthy to remain longer within ihe walls of this college, which they would dis¬ 
grace by their pjesence. A similar punishment will be hereafter inflicted upon any others 
who may be convicted of being implicated in this, or any similar riotous and unscholar-like 
proceeding. To Mouluvee Akber Sha I am directed by the Council to return their best 
thanks, and to express their high approbation of his proper and spirited interposition in 
favour of the Dunvan, who was illegally assaulted in the faithful discharge of the duties 
entrusted to him. With respect to Meer Mohomed and the remaining Mouluvees, the 
Council regret that they cannot approve of their conduct upon the occasion, in having pas¬ 
sively witnessed so discreditable a proceeding, without exerting at once their authority in 
repressing it, and assisting Mouluvee Akber Sha. The duty of the teachers in every insti¬ 
tution, is not only to insti nct the classes entrusted to their care, but to exercise a moral 
control over the pupils, and assist the beads of the establishment in maintaining strict order 
and discipline. The Council trust they will never again have to complain of any hesitation 
or want of proper spirit, in the due and efficient d ischarge of all their duties on the part of 
the Mouluvees in this Madrilssa. 

“ In conclusion, 1 am ordered by the Council distinctly to declare, that they will never 
hesitate to punish every dereliction from duty, and support the authority of the Mouluvees 
and Principal in maintaining good order anti discipline, and that they Will use every means 
in their power to procure the punishment of ali whq, are found to encourage the students of 
this Madrussa in resisting their authority and control.” 

19. The Scholarship rules heretofore in operation, and contained in pp. 206 to 211 of the New Scholarship 
Report of the late General Committee of Public Instruction for 1839-40, having been found Regulations.' 
in many respects unsuited to the present state of our institutions, and generally too indefi¬ 
nite, we have drawn up, in communication with Mr. Beadon, Under Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, and Messrs. Sutherland, Ireland and Kerr, a complete and new code of 
regulations upon the subject, applicable to the Mofussil institutions, as well as to those under 
our immediate control, which is at present under consideration, and will be submitted at an 
early period for your Honor’s approval. Our best attention has been directed to the framing 
of such rules as shall provide against many of the difficulties inseparable from every system 
of examination, as well as raise gradually the standard of knowledge acquired by the pupils 
in our colleges. 

Ii> connexion with this subject, we directed the Principals of our colleges to introduce 
into their senior classes the systematic writing of themes and essays as a distinct branch of 
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study for all pupils who ore candidates for senior scholarships, upon the following plan ; viz. 
that a fixed period for writing and presenting essays be adopted, so as to interfere*asiittle as 
possible with the other studies of the students, that the subjects selected be such as will 
tend to exercise the mind of the students in reasoning generally, as well as enable them to 
acquire a pure style of composition, and that a few of the best essays be occasionally for¬ 
warded to the Council for their perusal, and to enable them to judge of the degree Of atten¬ 
tion bestowed upon the subject, as well as the progress of the pupils. The themes are 
intended to be prepared at their own houses by the students, with free reference to all acces 
sible authorities, so that when called upon to compose an essay in the Scholarship examina¬ 
tion, they may be prepared to do so, with a knowledge of the best mode of treating any 
subject generally, with order, method and perspicuity* 5 

20, Our attention has been specially directed during the past year to the state of vernacu¬ 
lar studies in our schools,- particularly as respects the causes of the decline of the Patshala. 
These were found to arise from the daily decreasing demand for vernacular information iu 
Calcutta and its vicinity, the raising of trie fees for studying in the Patshala, and the with¬ 
holding of admissions to the Hindoo College at a more advanced age than our rul.es permit 
of to the most proficient pupils of the Bengalee school. With a view to obviate some of 
these difficulties, and at the same time give the greatest possible amount of encouragement 
to vernacular studies consistent with tjie present general system of education pursued in our 
institutions, we failed for reports, from the Hindoo College management and .the Principal 
of the College of Mahomed Mohsin. 

The primary objects contemplated in the establishment, of the Patshala were to ''pro¬ 
vide a system of national education, and to instruct Hindoo youths in literature, arid in the 
sciences of India and of Europe, through the medium of the Bengalee lan^hage^ To carry 
out these objects, the school was placed under the control and direction of the Hindoo Col¬ 
lege management. Wkn the school began to decline, with, a view to raise its importance in 
the estimation of the native community, an application was addressed by the manaoeinent to 
the Council of Education to relax the 37th rule (quoted in the margin # for readier inference), 
but-the Council would not saneion the proposal, as it- was never contemplated that the 
Patshala should form a stepping-stone to the college, with exclusive privileges contrary to 
general rules'; besides which, the very different designs of the two institutions rendered 
such a proceeding incompatible with the professed objects of either. 

The management reiterated their proposal, on the grounds that the system of vermicular 
tuition pursued in the Patshala required at least five yetira to make tolerable progress ; that 
no native of Calcutta would consent, to give his children Vernacular to the detriment of English 
education ; that under the operation of the 37th. rule, a boy educated in tire Patshala, 
allowing time to mr^ke reasonable progress, was not admissible to any of the Government 
Engjlsli schools; that the middle and lower classes of native society were hardly sensible of 
the importance of a superior system of vernacular education at a higher rate than that charged 
in the indigenous village schools, and that consequently, unless" specific inducements were 
held out, they would not send their children to the Patshala. The inducement proposed, 
was the modification of the rule above quoted, Substituting ten years for eight; and the 
bestowal of five free admissions to the Hindoo College -as• prizes to the -most successful stu¬ 
dents. Unless this were done, it was reported that the institution would celse to exist. 

Our opinions upon the matter remained unchanged ; but, to encourage the acquisition of a 
good vernacular education, we called for information as to the actual amount of vernacular 
knwledge now generally possessed by candidates for admission to the English departments 
of the Hindoo and IIooglily Colleges, for the purpose of elevating, if necessary, the standard 
of Bengalee acquirement, at the limitations of age at which applicants are now admitted, ^) 
conformity with our regulations. Our late colleague, Mr. J. (J. G* Sutherland, together vviui 
Baboo Prosoono Coomar Tagore, reported as follows ? 

“ In pursuance of the resolutions of the managing Committee, we attended at the college 
to investigate the attainments of the younger efoves of the institution in their vernacular 
tongue. 

“ We examined six boys of the lower school, all of whom, except one, had been recently 
admitted, and with the exception of that one, their ages are those of seven or eight years. 
The age of the other boy alluded to is eight years, and he belonged to the 1st division of the 
4th class. 

“ We also examined three pupils of the Patshala, the age of each of whom is eight years ; 
some of them had been two years attached to the institution. 

“ The attainments of the examined boys of the Hindoo College in Bengalee were very 
indifferent. The younger read with much difficulty passages from ^Esop's Fables in Ben¬ 
galee, composed in an easy style. The lad aged 12 years was also an indifferent Bengalee 
scholar. On the other hand, the examined boys of the Patshala read with fluency and 
explained with accuracy, and appeared to be well grounded in grammar as far as they had 
read. .< f.i :? 

u It thus appears that the Bengalee instructions received by children in the houses of 
their fathers is very limited and indifferent. 

u We are of opinion also, that the system of Bengalee instruction in the Hindoo College 
is imperfect. The teachers complain of want of class-books, a complaint which ought "to 
have been before made and remedied. 

"We 


* No boy, whose age exceeds eight years, shall be admitted, unless he can read correctly, and with a good 
pronunciation, the Second Number of the English Header of the School-book Society. 
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We recommend that, in the junior department, the time devoted to writing and l eading 
. Bengalee he increased. 

“ With the exception of a Bengalee Dictionary, we believe class-books can be procured, 
and it only wants the encouragement of the Council of Education to supply the want of a 
dictionary. We understand that such a work has been compiled by Gopal-loU AJittre, and 
that competent native judges have Approved of it. 

“ We also recothmend that the Bengalee teachers whose classes are ill taught, after warn¬ 
ing, be removed. The diligent teacher may be encouraged by increase of salary. 

u We recommend that no candidate, whose age is that of eight years or more, be admitted 
in the college unless he can fluently read the INithi Kotha or jEsop’s Fables, and write from 
a copy/’ 

This report was not adopted by us, because the standard already fixed by the rules of the 
Hindoo College is higher than that, recommended. We, however, increased the time 
allowed for studying Bengalee, directed the necessary text-books to be supplied, and a more 
strict surveillance to be exercised over the Pundits, in order that any found guilty of inatten¬ 
tion or neglect of duty should be at once dismissed. In addition to this, to compel our 
pupils not only to keep up their Bengalee studies, but to advance to a higher stage than 
they have yet attained; we have in our new rules determined that every candidate for a 
Senior Scholarship shall write an essay in Bengalee, upon some subjectwhich will oblige him 
to convey European information through a vernacular medium. 'These measures will, we 
trust, prove adequate to arrest the growing neglect in this city of vernacular studies. 

In the college of Mohained Mohsin, the state of the Bengalee classes was found to be 
perfectly satisfactory, and no change of standard required. 

21. In the English department of the Calcutta Madrussa we have, under the orders of 
Government, effected several important changes, the details of which will be found in the 
special report of that institution. 

The dismissal of Mr. G. W, Bagley, the late Second Master, for inefficiency and gross 
neglect of duty, together with the other means adopted for stimulating the MoHamedan 
pupils to the acquisition of a sound English education, will, it is hoped, meet with a greater 
degree of success than we have heretofore succeeded in obtaining. We have not yet been 
able to overcome the prejudices of the higher classes of Mussulmans to European know¬ 
ledge, the causes of their opposition to which are too well known to need repetition here. 
One of the chief drawbacks to their entering our English class, is the rule which precludes 
their admission After the age of eight years, unless they possess a certain amount of informa 
tion, which none of them acquire at that early period. The children of the higher classes 
of Moslems seldom leave the pareutai roof before the age of 10 years, and their parents are 
unwilling to allow them, in public institutions, to associate in the same classes with those of 
inferior rank. These circumstances have been represented to us by Hafiz Ahmed Kubeer, 
and their accuracy is coincided in by the other Mouluvees of the Madrussa. We shall, 
therefore, direct our best attention to the subject upon the appointment of a permanent suc¬ 
cessor to Major Ouseley. 

22. A new code of regulations for leave of absence, and travelling and acting allowances 
to Principals and others "employed in the education service, have been forwarded by Govern¬ 
ment to us, and adopted in the institutions under our charge. 

23. During the past year, Messrs. R„ N. Gust and Seton Karr, of the Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vice, presented certain sums of money to be bestowed as prizes to the students of the 
Sanscrit and Hindoo Colleges, in the manner detailed in the special reports of those insti¬ 
tutions. Our best, thAnks were returned to those gentlemen for their liberal encouragement 
of education, and we were directed in addition to communicate to them the satisfaction with 
which your Honor witnessed, on the part of two of the most distinguished students in the 
College of Fort William, a disposition to advance the cause of native education, which 
reflected the highest credit on themselves, and afforded the most gratifying evidence that 
their rninds were already imbued with a just sense of the obligation imposed upon them, of 
promoting tefthe utmost of their power the happiness and welfare of the people. 

Y Having thus concluded our general introductory remarks, we proceed to Jay before your 
Honor the Special Reports of the various institutions under our management, arranged as 
An previous occasions, and exhibiting an abstract of the proceedings of the year. 


24. HINDOO COLLEGE.— 28th Year. 
Managing Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 


The Honourable C. H. Cameron - 
Maharaja MahatabChunder, Bahadoor 
Baboo Prosonno Coomar Tagore - 
The Honourable F, Millett - - - 

F. J. Mouat, Esq. - 
Baboo Radhamadub Banerjee 
Rajah Radhakant Behadoor 
Baboo Ram Comul Sen - 
„ Sree Kissen Singh - 
„ Dvvarkanath Tagore 


„ Russomoy Dutt 
(20, App.) 


3 r 3 


President. 

Member and Hereditary Governor. 

Ditto - - ditto. 

Member. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto and Secretary. 

Establishment 
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Calcutta Madrufesa. 


Rules for leave, &e. 


Messrs. R. N. Oust 
and Seton Karr. 




Mr. J. Kerr, M.A. 
Mr. V. L. Rees * 


,.,,. :: iviainemancs* 

Mr. J. Rowe - » - - - - Professor of Surveying. 


' r" 


Senior Department. 


Mr. G. Lewis (Mr. Halford acting) - - Head Master. 

Mr. R. H. Halford (Mr. Brennan acting) - 2d ditto, 
Mr. XL Hand, jun. « - -• * - 3d ditto. 

Baboo Ram Chunder Mitter - ~ « 4th ditto. 

Pitumber Bhattacharjea.1st Pundit. 

Ramnarayen ditto 2d ditto. 




Junior Department. 


Mr. R. Jones - 

• 



Head Master, 

Mr. T. Sturgeon 

m. 

• 

; «.!: 

2d 

ditto. 

Baboo Iswer Chunder Saha 

- 



3d 

ditto. 

„ Rain Tonoo Lahory 

- 

sii 

K ■;$, 

4th 

ditto. 

„ Horo Chunder Dutt - 

: > 

I siiPf r 

' ; V 

5th 

ditto. 

„ Gopee Kissen Mitter 


to 

- 

6 th 

ditto. 

„ Bissonath Sing 

... 

- ; 


7th 

ditto. 

„ Coylas Chunder Bose 




8th 

ditto. 

Mr. A. Guise - 

: * 

, 

* 

9 th 

ditto. 

Brij Joy Gopal Set 


; '■ - ; 

• 

10 th 

ditto. 

„ Sreenath Bose - 


//j 

; «■ 

11th 

ditto. 

„ Horo Sunker Doss 


: v% ■ $ 

/ 

12th 

ditto. 

Juggomohun Bhattacharjea 

- 

||i|| 


1st Pundit. 

Callydoss Bhattacharjea 



Sill 

2d 

ditto. 

Gouri Churn ditto 



• 'w 

3d 

ditto. 

Luekhinarayen ditto - 

- 


>$0}, 

4th 

ditto. 

Bacliaraui Goopto 




5 th 

ditto. 


Establishment of the Patshala on the 30 th April 1844, 


Rommanath Surmono - 
Horonath Nyarutton - 
iNemy Churn Dey 
Bissonaih Goopto 
Soojokanth Surmono - 
Treporaro Goopto 
Benyrnadub Dass 




~ Superintendent, 

* 

: - ' .. U . ' 

- 1st Teacher. 

- 

• ■. • , , * 

- 2d 

ditto. 



- 3d 

ditto. 


: -1' 

- 4 th 

ditto. 



- 5th 

ditto. 



- 6th 

ditto. 

to 

* i i 

- 7th 

ditto. 


Establishment of the School Society*$ School, on the 30 th April 1844. 


# 


99 


Baboo Radamadub Dey 
„ Greesh Chunder Dey 

„ S&roda Persad Biswas 

Tarac Chundro Ghose 
Benylall Mittro 
Mucihusuclon Mullic 
Sreenath Ghose 
Brejolail Mittro 
Khetro Chunder Sicdar 
Radhicapersad Goopto 
Sreenath Dutt 
MutfttellaU Mittro 
Oma Churn Banevjea 
Khetro Chundro Dhara 
Gopal Chundro Ghose 
Gopal Chunder Ghose 


: >* 
9 ) 
9} 
79 

, >> ' ■ 


Head Master. 

2d ditto. 

3d ditto, 

4th ditto. 

5th ditto. 

Oth ditto. 

7th ditto. 

8 th ditto. 

9th ditto. 

10th ditto, 
nth ditto. 

12th ditto. 

13th ditto. 

14 th ditto. 
Supernumerary Master. 
Librarian. 


'■mlm 


25. Since the publication of the last Annual Report, the following changes have taken place 
in the instructive establishment of the College; viz. 

Captain D. L. Richardson, the Principal, resigned on the 10th April 1843, and has pro¬ 
ceeded to Europe. z ,,|g 

Mr. J. Kerr, M. A., the late Head Master of the Senior Department, was promoted to the 
situation of the Principal on the same date. 

/Mr. 




'I--. 


■ ’ . , i.v 


UWlSTffy 
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Mr. G. Lewie, late Head Master of the Allahabad School, was appointed Head Master of 
lie Senior Department on the 1st September last. 

Mr. E. Lodge, the Professor of Political Economy, having been appointed Principal of the 
Agra College, his place in this institution remains vacant, and with the last-mentioned 
exception, the instructive establishment is complete and efficient. 

-26. The construction of the two new buildings, or lecture rooms, is in a state of for¬ 
wardness. 

La. s Rs , 

The estimate of the cost sanctioned by Government amounts to 19,597 16 10 
Funds on hand, and advance to the Civil Architect, amount to - 18,700 14 10 


Unprovided for - - - Co.’s Rs. 

Exclusive of the additional estimates for erecting 
two covered passages for easier communication 
between the old and the new buildings - Co.’s Rs. 491 - 8 

And for digging the foundation deeper, in conse¬ 
quence of the very bad ground on the eastern 
range of the buildings - - - -65 -- 


Total unprovided for - - - Co.’s Rs. 


897 1 - 


556 


1,453 1 8 


27. The report of the Principal as to the regularity, cleanliness and general conduct of the 
students of the Senior Department, is as follows:— 

« The boys in general behave well. In the book kept for the purpose of recording serious 
instances of misconduct, only 10 names have been entered during the year; and of these, 
the greater part are entered' for faults arising more from thoughtlessness than deliberate 
insubordination, or wilful neglect of duty. Some of the cases occurred during the absence 
of the Head Master. It rarely happens, as far as 1 have observed, that the students, when in 
the class-room, under the eye of their teacher, are otherwise than most obedient and 
attentive.” 

28. In the Junior Department the Head-Master reports, “ The boys are in general clean, and 
neatly attired. The general conduct of the students during the past year has been very 
good.” 

It may be observed, that no decrease has taken place in the annual amount of collection 
for tuition; on the contrary, the present year has a slight advantage over the past; the 
amount realized being in 1842-43, .Its. 27,364. 13. 9.; and in 1843-44, .Rs. 28,872. 8. 6. 

In all the classes the interrogative system is followed. In no other way, the Principal 
thinks, can the attention of the students, more particularly of the younger classes, be eflec- 
tually kept alive day after day, or so much knowledge be acquired in an equally short time. 
It is not, however, followed without deviation, so as to exclude every other method. As the 
students advance to the higher classes, they become more capable of deriving benefit from 
instruction conveyed in the form of lectures; and this method is in fact adopted to a consi¬ 
derable extent in the fisst class, in the subjects of law, political economy, general literature 
and- mental philosophy. The Principal is at present engaged in delivering a course of 
lectures on the last of these subjects, treating it under the following heads:— 

1. Origin of our ideas. 

2. Of Memory. 

3. Imagination. 

4. Reason. 

5. Association of ideas. 

. 6. The distinction between the affections and the intellectual faculties. 

Up to this time he has gone over the first three heads, each requiring for its full exposition 
three or four lectures, exclusive of revision by question and answer, which occupies several 
hours more. 

• . , . if’ -, . t 

29. On the last-mentioned subject the Principal remarks, “ During the absence of 
Principal Richardson, on leave for four months, and the subsequent vacancy, for about the 
Satae period in the office of Head Master, Messrs. Halford and Giblin, in particular, exerted 
themselves strenuously to support the efficiency of the institution. I feel it to be due to 
Mr. Halford to take this opportunity of stating, that his abilities, long service, and 
enthusiastic attachment to his profession, point him out as peculiarly deserving of promotion 
when a suitable vacancy shall occur.” 

30. There is every reason to believe that the institution continues to be held in the highest 
estimation by the native community. 

81. The conduct of the Scholarship holders is reported by the Principal to have been 
perfectly satisfactory. 

(20. Apr.) 3 r 4 32 - The 
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appendix N. 32. The Scholarship and Annual General Examinations of the Senior Department took 
place under the immediate superintendence of the under-mentioned gentlemen 


For Senior Scholarships . 

Literature, superintended by - - The Honourable C. H. Cameron. 
History - - - - ditto - - - J. C. C. Sutherland, Esq. 

Geometry - - -j 

Algebra - - - ditto - - - C* C. Egerton, Esq. 

Trigonometry - - J 
Natural Philosophy, ditto 
Essay * 


- - - ditto 


- - J, Kerr, Esq. 

- - The Honourable C. II.Cameron. 


For Junior Scholarships. 

Grammar, superintended by - - - G f C. Egerton, Esq. 
History - - ditto - - - '**'■'* ^ 1 

Geography - ditto - - - 

Arithmetic - ditto - - - 

Translation ~ ditto - - - 


F. J. Halliday, Esq. 
Baboo Russomoy Dutt. 

G. Lewis, Esq. 

J.C. C, Sutherland, Esq. 


D ,^ rt ? flent was exarained by Messrs. J. Kerr and G. Lewis, the Principal 
and Head Master of this institution, 1 

The Scholarship Examination Papers were examined by Mr. J. Kerr, Principal of this 
follows*— &ntl Mr 3 ^“Iherland, Principal of the Hooghly College, and they reported as 

“ In tllis co,1 ege there were 61 candidates for Senior Scholarships, including the gainers 
of those awarded last year. Two have left the college, and the rest are entitled, on the 
principle then recognised, to a renewal of their tenure, having attained considerably above 
a third of the highest aggregate number assigned to the set of papers; so that, according to 
that rule, none are forfeited. Ghnndichurn Singh' and Chundronath Moitree, as will be p%n 


by reference tb the numbers attained by them, have acquitted themselves least creditablv of 
the holders of Senior Scholarships J this is owing, probably, to their not having reerulaiiv 
attended one h:i.s berui ahspnt arr rlnva m *u... ^..11... ° , P V J 


Tfob Hen. C. 11. Cameron 
F. Millett, Esquire. 

F. J. Mouat, Esquire. 


■f 1. JuggOflislinath Roy. 
2. Issurchunder Mittro. 


attended ; one has been absent 67 days of the past year, when the college was open tb study 
or exclusive or all holidays, an absence for which he pleads sickness; Chundronath Moitree 
73 days, on leave obtained from the managing committee. * 

Although no Senior Scholarships are forfeited unless the Council should otherwise 
decide, two have been vacated during the year; one of 30 rupees a month, by Gobind- 
chunder Dutt, who has left college, and one by Nobinchnnder Ghose, ditto ditto, of 12 rupees 

“ These, we would propose, subject to the decision of the Council, to award thus: To 
Juggmhshnath Roy, that of 30 rupees; to Issurchunder Mitire, that of 12 rupees. The 
superiority of Juggodishnath Hoy is so marked, and under the circumstances so very 
creditable, that wo feel bound to bring it prominently before the Council. 3 . 

“ This youth is the holder of a Junior Scholarship, and yet he has attained a number 
that places him next, to, and very nearly on a par with Pearychurn Sirkar, who is first, among 
the candidates for Senior Scholarships, and has held one for two years. 

holders of the last year’s Junior Scholarships, Bissumbhur Baneriea has not 
made the reasonable progress required, and therefore that assigned to him is forfeited. One 
scholarship is vacant, and another will be vacated by Juggodishnath Roy’s advancement to 
a Senior Scholarship, should the Council concur in our award; so that three will have to be 
filled up of the value of eight rupees each ; these we propose to award to—l. Harogobind 
nen; 2. Kedarnath Sen; 3. Callyprosunno Dutt, who have attained numbers considerably 
above the standard required.” ' 3 ? 

After a special examination on the 2 2d December 
1843, by the Members of the Council of Education, 
named in the margin,* of eight pupils named in the 
margin,f who. attained the highest number in „t.lie 
Scholarship Examination, the Council of Education 
has awarded the appropriation of the vacant Scholar-, 
ships as follows: < , v 


3. Kissub chinnier Ghose. 

4. Nobinchunder Faulit. 
Nihnadub Mookerjea, 

<j\ Shihclvnndcr Dutt. 

7. Shamftchum Bose. 

8. Coylasehunder Mookeijea. 


Senior Scholarships. 


1. Rajnarayen Bose, holder of Senior Scholarship of 30 rupees for 

tvvo years, promoted to the one vacated by Pearychurn Sirkar. 
of rupees - - ~ - .. _ 

2. Dinnobundoo Day, ditto, ditto, ditto, by Madubchunder 

liooder, rupees - - - ~ 

3. Juggodishnath Itoy, holder of a Junior Scholarship, promoted 

to Senior Scholarship, vacated by Gobinchunder Dutt, rupees 

4. Issurchunder Mittro, vice Rajharayen Bose, promoted, rupees - 

5. Chundronath Moitree, holder of Senior Scholarship of 18 

rupees, for two years, promoted, vice Dinnobundhoo Dev, 
rupees 


40 


40 


30 

30 


30 


Carried forward 


140 - 
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Brought forward - : - - 140 

6. Kessubchunder Ghose (Gopeemobun Deb’s), vice Chundronath 

Moitree, promoted, rupees - - - - - * -18 

7. Nobinchundro Paulit (Joykissen Sing’s), vacated by Nobin- 

chundro Ghosh, rupees ------- ? X25 
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J&. 200 

Junior Scholarships. 

1. Horogobindo Sean, vice Juggodishnath Roy, promoted, 

rupees - ‘ - - - - - - - 8 

2. Kiddernath Sen, vacated bv Rajendernath Mittro, rupees - 8 

3. Callyprosunno Dutt, vice Bissuinbhur Banerjea, failed to 

make reasonable progress, rupees - 8 24 


Co’s Rl 224 


so that all the Scholarships allotted to the institution continue to be filled. 

34. Certificates under the printed rules are to be given to the four Senior Scholarship 
holders, viz.—1. Penrychund Sircar; 2. Madhubchunder Boeder; 3. Govinehuuder Dutt; 

4. Nobinehunder Ghose, who have left the college. 

35. On the examination of the Junior Department the Examiners report: first class 
Reading and Explanation, very good; Grammar, generally correct; Geography, rather retro¬ 
grading; Arithmetic, good ; and “ on the whole in a highly efficient state, creditable alike 
to the industry and intelligence of its immediate teacher, Mr. Hand, and to the able super¬ 
intendence of the Head Master, Mr f ■Jones,” 

Second class, first division, very creditable, and “ great equality of attainment ; a result 
which reflects great credit on the system pursued by its teacher, Baboo Ramchunder 
Mijttrie,” 

Second class, second division, also very creditable, and “has been systematically well 
taught.” Third division, a marked difference as regards progress between this and the 
second division, and pronunciation defective. 

Third class, first division, satisfactory. The exertions of its teacher, fssiirehmider Saha, 
are spoken of favourably. 

Second and third divisions, not systematically examined. 

Fourth class, first, second, ibird, and the fourth divisions good, and in good training. 

36. In vernacular, the students of the Junior Department were examined by Premchand 
Turkobagish ancl Ramgobincfo Seeromony, Pundits of the Sanscrit College ; and they report 
that the third and fourth classes have given more satisfaction than either the first or the 
second; that no Bengalee class-book is used in either of the two last, and the boys are 
made to learn only by means of translations from the English works they read, a system 
which the Examiners recommend to be avoided, and the reading of suitable class-books 
introduced. This has been remedied, and the first and second classes will receive, like 
the other classes, combined instruction in vernacular, by means of translations and reading 
of class-books. 

37. The library has, during the year, been increased by the addition of several valuable 
works, among which are Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, and Sharon Turner’s 
Sacred History of the World ; the latter presented to the library by the Honourable the 
Deputy Governor of Bengal. 
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* 39th. We propose to award to the most deserving student who 
has made the greatest advancement in general knowledge, dieting 
the year, from the use of the library books, a gold medal to each 
college, and a silver medal to each preparatory school at the annual 
examination. 

First Class. 

1. Samacliurn Bose. 


2. Kcssubchundro Ghose. 

3. Rajnarain Bose. 

4. Isserchundro Doss. 

5. Issurchimder Mittre. 

6. Gopallall Roy. 

7. Greshchunder Ghose. 


38. With reference to the 39th para, of the letter 
from the General Committee of Public Instruction, 

No. 1,035; dated 30th October 1840, to Government, 
noted in the margin, # 22 students, named in the 
margin,t offered themselves as candidates to be exa¬ 
mined, for the prize; but they have not been exa¬ 
mined this year in consequence of the candidates 
having expressed their wish not to be examined until 
after the Scholarship examination had been concluded, 
when there was neither time to arrange the manner, 
of select the matter, required for such an ordeal, 

39. Mr. Seton Karr, of the Civil Service, ha3 for¬ 
warded a donation of 50 rupees, to be bestowed in 
a prize pr prizes to one or more meritorious.students 
of this institution, at the discretion of the Council of 
Education. The Council has resolved to let the ap¬ 
propriation stand over until next year. 

40. The finance of the institution continues in a healthy condition, the collection of 
schooling enabling the Committee to meet the disbursements without drawing on Government 
to the full extent of the assignments allotted to the college. 

(20.App.) 3 S PAUTSHALA. 


8. Coy las Chundcr Mokerjee. 

9. Nobocoomar Singh. 

10. Shibchundro Dntt. 

11. Kessenchundro Ghose. 

12. Chundronath Moltree. 

13. Juggodishnath Roy. 

14. Omcshehundro Bose. # 


15. Sreekissen Dutt. 

16. Nundolali Day. 

17. Hurry dass Dutt. 

18. Obhoychum Bose. 


Second Class, 

19. Greshclumder Bose. 

20. Guttgadhur Cormoea i\ 

21. Dwarkanath Day. 

22. Boikaritimth Sen. 


mm 
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PAUTSHALA. . 

41, The number of students on the roll in the month of September was 174, and on this 
day (30th December 1843), 185 ; average attendance from 1st October 1842 to 30th Sep¬ 
tember 1843, 156. The establishment lias been proportionably reduced. 

42. The students were examined by the two Pundits of .the Sanscrit College named above, 
and they remark that all the classes have acquitted themselves very satisfactorily, which 
indicates that the teachers have diligently performed their duties during the past year. 


Law Lectures. 


Prize for i 
in Adam Smith's 
Moral Sentiments. 


SCHOOL SOCIETY’S SCHOOL. 

43. There were on the roll of the school in the month of September 1843, 459 students ; 
pay 153, and free, 306 ;* and on this date (30th December 1843), pay 182, free 283 ; total, 
465. Average attendance from 1st October 1842 to 30th September 1843, 397. 

44. This school was examined in General Literature, &c. by Mr. Halford and Mr. Giblin, 
second and third Masters, senior department of the Hindoo College ; and in Mathematics by 
Mr. Rees, Professor of Mathematics, ditto. 

45.. Mr. Halford examined the 1st, 2d, 3d, 11th and 12th classes, and reports, " My 
examination of the 1st, 2d and 3d classes consisted of oral reading (tor Which I selected a 
passage from Irving’s Sketch Book, and another from Thomson’s Seasons), a set of dictated 
questions on the meaning and grammatical constructions of two other pieces, the one froni 
Brougham’s Miscellanies, and the other from Cowper’s Poems, and a set of questions on 
history and geography. 

** The result was quite satisfactory to me as respected the general intelligence of the 
pupils; but the oral reading of most of them was very defective, and their handwriting 
more slovenly than I expected to find it. A remarkable exception, however, to these defects 
requires particular comment. The pajpers given in by Sreenath Bose, a little boy of the 
2d class, were models of neatness and* correctness (especially when his standing is considered), 
both in regard to handwriting and mode of expression, while his manner of reading was 
excellent, though inanimate. 

46. u In examining the two junior classes which fell to my share, I found their reading 
and spelling, apart from idiomatic faults of pronunciation, very fair, and was struck with the 
remarkable equality of the greater portion of boys in each of these classes.” 

47. Mr, Giblin examined the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 13th and 14th classes, and 
reports, “ I examined the boys in reading, with explanations in geography, English grammar 
and parsing, spelling, &c. as the enclosed papers show ; and in general the replies were very 
satisfactory to myself, and creditable to both teachers and boys : much pains have evidently 
been taken with them. Their pronunciation in reading is somewhat deficient.” 

48. Mr. Rees examined the 1st, 2d and 3d classes in Mathematics, and reports , t( I have 
much pleasure in reporting generally of the state of advancement in mathematics. 

“ Knowing Baboos Radhamadub Dey and Saradapersad Biswas to be superior scholars 
in mathematics, I proposed much more difficult questions than 1 should otherwise have 
done; but I was agreeably suiprised when, on examining the papers, I found all the 
questions nearly and correctly answered not only by the first class, but by many of the 
second. ^ % 

“ I regret my inability to give expression in the language it deserves of the merits of the 
two above-named teachers.” 

49. With reference to the 94th para, of the Report for 1842-43, submftted to Govern¬ 
ment by the Council of Education (vide page 48 of the last Annual Report) on the subject 
of erecting a building for the school-house on the ground belonging to the Hindoo College, 
the Government has agreed to advance 3,000 rupees for the purpose, to be repaid by 
monthly instalments of 50 Company’s rupees, provided private subscription to a similar 
amount could be raised. The private subscriptions up to this period amount to 1,726 Com¬ 
pany’s rupees, and the managers have no hope of obtaining much more, if any, so that 
it will be necessary to apply to Government for an increase of advance to the amount of 
of 4,000 or 4,500 rupees, repayable as conditioned, in which the managers anticipate no 
difficulty, out of the surplus schooling charges. 

50. The senior students of the college have, during the past year, had the advantage of 
attending a course of lectures on law, delivered by the Advocate-general once a week, 
between the months of October 1843 and February 1844. 

51. An examination of the students of this institution who attended these lectures took 
place on the 19th and 20th February last. The answers to the questions were examined by 
Sir H. Seton, who adjudged the prize of a gold medal to Issur Clmuder Mittro. 

62. The prizes for proficiency in Adam Smith’s Moral Sentiments, given by the Presi<l%nt 
of the Council of Education, were contended for at this institution on the 11th March. 

53, The answers to the questions were all written in the presence of the President 
without reference to books'or^olher assistance 

54. The 
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The answers were examined by the President; and he awarded the gold medal to 
Anmmdkissen Bose, and the silver medal to Rajnarain Bose,.whose papers will be found in 
Appendix (CL) 


55. SANSCRIT COLLEGE.—23d Yeah. 

Conducted by the Council of Education. 
Establishment on the 30 tk April 1844. 


Russomoy Dutt - 
Ramchandar Ridyahngeesh - 
B aranath Tarkabh useo 
(.Caagadhar Tarkabageesh Acting) 
Gangadhar Tarkabageesh 
(Prancrishna Bidyasagar Acting) - 
Ramgovind Gosye - 
Joy Gopal Tarkalankar 
Premchandar Tarkabageesh 
Yogadhan Misra 
Joynarayan Tarkapanchanan 
Bliaretchandar Seromoni 


• Secretary. 

- Assistant ditto. 

~j Professor 1 st Grammar Glass. 

~ j Ditto, 2 d ditto. 

Ditto 3d ditto. 

Ditto Sahitya ditto. 

Ditto Aianlcar dito. 

Ditto Jyotish ditto. 

Ditto Nyaya ditto. 

Ditto Smrite ditto. 


Russiclall Sen 
Syamaeharn Sircar 


Ramdhone Gangooly - 
Madhu Rao 
Narain Josee 
Ramraton Chatterjee - 


English Department 

- Head Master. 

- Second ditto. 

Office Establishment . 

- English Writer. 

~ * - - Librarian. 

- Devnagree Writer. 

~ ■ - - Bengalli ditto. 


56. The instructive establishment of the institution is complete and efficient, with the 
single exception of the class of Ancient Literature and History of the Hindoos, which was 
established last year on the abolition of the Vedant Class; but it not having succeeded so 
well as was expected, on the death of its Professor, Kumlakant, on the 8 th October last, 
no successor to him has been yet appointed. 

The number of students on the roll this year amounts to more than the last: at present 
(81st December) there are in the Grammar classes— 

1 st 
2d 

3d 

Sahitya Class 
Alankar Class 
Nyaya Class 
Smriti Class 










- 23 



'■it 1 w ‘ 


- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 25 


' Vi ' ' 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 33 











81 










24 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 


- , - 

10 










9 


r 

- 

HV v. 

- 

- 

- 


- 

19 


Total 


140 


Total on the roll on 30th September 134 

Average attendance between 1 st October 1842 to 30th Septem¬ 
ber 1843 ------- 


- 89 


In the English Department there are 75 students on the roll at present (31st December), 
and on the 80th September last there were 69. The average attendance during the period 
above-mentioned has been 65. 

57. The three grammar classes were examined by the Assistant Secretary, Ramchunder 
Btdyabageesh, and the result is reported to be satisfactory. The Scholarship Examina¬ 
tions were conducted by Captain G. T. Marshall and the Assistant Secretarv, and thev 
report as follows: J 

“ Of the candidates for Senior Scholarships, the first 14 in the tabular list submitted, are 
qualified; among these again, the acquirements of the first five on the list are of a dis¬ 
tinguished character. 

“ Of the candidates for Junior Scholarships, the first 16 on the list have, in our opinion, 
established their claims. v 

“ With reference to the general performances of the students examined by us on this 
occasion, we beg to state our opinion, that their acquirements are x$rx satisfactory, and 
reflect credit on themselves and their teachers, and there is every reason to hope that this 
institution, it favoured with a share of attention and encouragement, will, bv the joint 
(20. App.) 3s2, operation 
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operation of its tw6 d^andetiis, Sanscrit and English, turii out men eminently fitted to 
become connecting links between the European and the Hindoo, and worthy channels of 
conveying a Correct knowledge of the sciences, the literature, and the philosophy of the one 
to the other.” i / ’ 

The Scholarships have been all taken up this year, with the exception of two of the 
Senior and one Junior Scholarship. One of the Junior Scholarships has been gained by an 
out-student. A list of the names of the Scholarship-holders is annexed. 

58. The English Department was examined by Mr. George Lewis, the Head Master of 
the Hindoo College. 

The 1st class was examined in History, Grammar and Geography, and the Examiner 
reports, “ I think both master and pupils deserve credit for having effected so much as has 
been done in so short a space of time. ,, > 

Of the 2d class the Examiner reports, " The stud unt& are grown-up young men, and 
have only recently commenced the study of English. They attempted to explain in English 
what they read to me, and succeeded but indifferently. Their parsing was also unsatis¬ 
factory; nevertheless, I am fully aware, that more could not have been effected by the 
master in the time, and under the circumstances referred to.” 

The circumstance alluded to by the Examiner is the difficulty of the class-books, both 
in this and the first class, which has been remedied. <51 

Of the third class, the Examiner remarks, “ I observed with pleasure, thdt these were 
nearly all younger than, the pupils of the senior classes.” 

" they read more correctly, with reference to accent and pronunciation, than those 
youths, but they were unable to give answers in English to the questions I put to them.” 

The studies of the fourth, fifth and sixth classes being merely elementary, the Examiner 
says, ‘‘ They explained in the Bengalli with facility what they read before me. These 
lads also pronounced what they read with considerable correctness.” 

And in conclusion, the Examiner remarks, (t On the whole, I am of opinion, that as 
much has been achieved by both the teachers and pupils of the English Department of the 
Sanscrit College, considering the very brief period of its existence, as could reasonably 
have been expected.” 

59. Mr. Cast, of the Civil Service, having been present at the examination of the students 
of this institution, was much pleased with their performances, and generously placed 
102 rupees in the hands of the Council of Education, to be distributed among the, pupils 
according to the under-mentioned scheme, viz.:— 


English first class - No. 1 

fn » no .2 

Second class, No. 1 
„ No. 2 

B est [Sanscrit Essay - - 

Best Bengalli Essay 


Ms. 

- IB 

- 12 

- 14 
~ 10 

- 30 

- 20 


52 


50 


Ms. 102 


Captain Marshall kindly offered to undertake the special examinations on the Sanscrit 
and Bengalli Essays, and it was Mr. Cast's wish, that the prizes for English should be 
awarded according to the result of the examination by Mr. Lewis. 

Captain Marshall examined seyen candidates on the 29th December 1943, in Sanscrit 
Essay, and 10 candidates, on the 2d January 1844, in Bengalli Essay; and awarded tjie 
Sanscrit prize to Neelmadhub, and the Bengalli prize to Srishchundur. 

The English prizes are awarded in accordance with the result of Mr. Lewis* exami¬ 
nation :— 


First Class - No. \ to Dwarakanath 
„ No. 2 to Joygopal - 

Second Class, No. 1 to Srischundur 
„ No. 2 to Priyanath 


Ms. 

16 

12 

14 

10 


00. On the 3d January 1844, Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland, Secretary to the Law Examination 
Committee, Sanscrit Department, held an examination of candidates for law diplomas, under 
Regulation XI. of 1820. Two students (Biswanath and Ramchunder) and two ex-students 
(Siunboonath and Kalidas) underwent the examination. They were tried by a scheme of 
10 questions: the answers of Biswanath were adjudged to have entitled bin* to a diploma. 
There were 16 students on the Roll, of the Smritt Class, on the 31st December 1843; but 
the reading of Biswanath and Ramchundur only entitled them to challenge examinations for 
diplomas. In conclusion, the Examiner remarks, <r lt is expected, that next year the can¬ 
didates will be more numerous.” 


61. List 
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Sanscrit College 


1844.. 

Ms. 

, Rs. 

1. Dinobundhu - 



- 

- 

(promoted) 

20 


2. Srishchunder 



c-.-i rt * f.u 

- 

r 

20 

40 

3. Hurischmider 


r 

- 


j • 

16 


4. Chundramohnn 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■" ff * 

15 


5. Bholanath 

V'c.y B 


- 

- 


15 


6. Priyanath 

- 

- 


- 

(promoted) 

15 


?. Mndhustidun - 

- 





16 


8. Joygopal - 

i 

firm 


- 


15 


9. Kedurnath 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ ■ - , * , 

15 


10t Kalieunmr 

.(! ; ;■ . 

\ r. ,v • 

Ofi'T h 

- 

' 1 " J 7. .; « r'A 

15 

120 

11. Tarasunker 

f > 

i- , 


- 

- (retains) 

8 


12. J udunath 

a 44 

, r 


f 


8 


13. Brojomohun - 

ho 

%->:• 



»; ■ *7 

8 


14. Kalipmsunoa * 

it 


. mim 


;;I o yy '-7 ■ i 

vi' 8 


15. Janukeynath - 

, 

- 



■ 39 ♦ - 

8 


16. Hurinath 





' ** ,:■■■■: f> ■; * ~ 

8: 


17. Svamachurn - 




- 

■a'.; ti lur*..-' "7 •< 

8 


18. l&hetrofoll 


, 

~ 

*; 


8 


19. Madhubchunder 

’■ } y . ; 


;g 7,5 



8 


20. Jadubchunder 

4'fe, fe:i 



ifii 

r { . iiinn fj 

8 


21. Madhu^idun v 

yji ; 


- 

- 

Y\ J •. n f| “|vm. 

8 


22. Ram brum a 

\ 


■y :r ih',0 


hw ;h )>;'>: ; rr: ■ 

8 


23. Rarngopal 


r( i 


,T 

r t y t , } V V v *, 

6 


24. Ramcrishna - 


\ff : <; 

Biff)' ! kih 

&} 

■ - 

8 


26. Hullodhur (out. student) 




Co, 

b 

— 120 

*S Rs . 280 


62. The Honourable Mr. Bird was present at the distribution of prizes at the Hindoo and 
Sanscrit Colleges, and delivered the following speech - 

u Although there is nothing particularly calling for remark in the operations of the past 
year, yet I do not like to break up this assembly without expressing, generally, my satisfac¬ 
tion at the result of these operations, and my warm and sincere acknowledgments to the 
gentlemen under whose superintendence they have been conducted. I am quite sure that 
much good has been done, as much as under existing rules and regulations was practicable; 
and I am satisfied that, under the able direction of the President/Mr. Cameron, whose ser¬ 
vices in the cause of education, as well as government, I am happy to announce, has been 
secured for another lustrum, everything will be done to render the Hindoo College what it 
should be—an institution for promoting, in the utmost possible degree, the mental enlighten¬ 
ment and the moral regeneration of the native youth of Bengal. 

“ In one particular connected with the operations of the past year, I am, I confess, a little 
disappointed—I mean in regard to vernacular education. In the Patsala 9 which was established 
expressly fonhis purpose, the scholars, as appears from the Report, have fallen off from 252 to 
158, without any reason assigned. But this is not all: the expectation entertained that the 
Sub-Committee would, before this time, have succeeded in compiling vernacular class-books, 
lias been disappointed ; . I have, however, taken steps which I hope will accelerate this 
desirable object. You are all, of course, aware that, the Supreme Government have trans¬ 
ferred the superintendence of native education to the subordinate Governments of Bengal 
and Agra; and 1 have consequently made arrangements with the Lieutenant-governor for 
the preparation, under his superintendence, of vernacular class-books in Hindee and Oordoo, 
for the Provinces under his government, leaving only class-books in Bengalee to be compiled 
here. By these mean;*, tlie object in view will, I hope, be speedily accomplished. 

u I must now advert, on the other hand, to two circumstances which I think can only be 
viewed with gratification. The one mentioned in the report, namely, the lively interest 
taken in these institutions by two young gentlemen of the College of Fort William, Mr. Setou 
Karr and Mr. Cust. There is something peculiarly pleasing in the disposition thus evinced 
by the European students to promote the welfare of India, in the appropriation of a portion 
of the rewards earned by them for distinguished proficiency, to the encouragement of similar 
distinction amongst their native fellow-students: it may be said of this, as has been said of 
mercy, £ It is like the gentle rain from heaven falling on the place beneath/ The other cir¬ 
cumstance, which is not alluded to in the report, is the offer of the Advocate-general, 
Mr. Lyall, to deliver lectures on law for the benefit of the Hindoo College. I am able to 
state on his authority, that the students are apparently profiting greatly by the lectures, and 
that their eagerness and application affords the learned Advocate the highest satisfaction. 
Such disinterested efforts to benefit our native fellow-subjects are highly creditable to the 
parties concerned, and are worthy of all commendation. 

u I will now, gentlemen, detain you no longer. I will only add, that the deep interest 
I feel in the welfare of India will always incline me, wherever I may be, to hear with plea* 
(20. App.) " 3 S 3 ‘ sure 
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sure of your proceedings, calculated as they are to disseminate truth and eradicate error, and 
to direct the mind of the rising generation to those pursuits which can hardly fail, in process 
of time, to raise the character and promote the happiness of the population at large/’ 


63, CALCUTTA MADRISSA.— 20th Year. 

Detailed Establishment of the Calcutta Madrissa on the 30th April 1844* 

Arabic Department 


Dr. F. J, Mouat, M. D. 
Hafiz Almmud Kubeer 
Molovy Mohornmed Wujeeh 
Molovy Busheerooddeen - 
Molovy Noorool Huq 
Molovy Mobommed Ibrahim 
Molovy Khadem Hossen - 
Molovy Mohumud' Muzhur 
Molovy Ahmud Hossen 
Molovy Hubeeboon Nubbee 
Molovy Abdoor Ruhem 
Loke Nath Roy 
Molovy Ajeeb Ahmud 
Hafiz Ahmud Kubeer 
Mohomed Qudir 
Molovy Mohomed Saweed 
Hajee Mohomed Mahmood 


- Officiating Secretary. 

- Native Assistant Secretary. 

- Principal. 

- 2d Preceptor. 

~ 3d Preceptor. 

- 4th Preceptor. 

- 1st Preceptor. 

- 2d Preceptor. 

- 3d Preceptor. 

- 4th Preceptor. 

Professor of Regulations. 

- Writer. 

- Librarian. 

- Kbuteeb. 

- Mouzzin. 

- Pensioner 

Ditto. 


English Department . 


Mr, A, Y, Martin 
Mr. F. C, Vaughan 
Mr. J, E. Clinger - 
Mooktaram, Pundit - 
Juggut Chunder Roy 


- Head Master. 

- 2d Master. 

- 3d Master. 

- Bengalee Master. 

- Librarian. 


04. The course of study for the past year in the Arabic Department of the Madrissa, has 
been the same as usual. Lectures have been daily delivered from Ba>m. to 2 v. M. on the 
following subjects, viz., Law, Rhetoric, Logic, Mathematics, Algebra, Natural History, 
General Literature, Grammar, Arithmetic, and the Regulations of Government. 

The Principal Molovy, Mohomed Wajeeh, gave lectures on Logic and on the higher Law 
Books; the Logic Class attached to the Professor consists of 32 students, and the Law Class 
of 16. The 2 d Professor, Molovy Busheerooddeen, lectured daily in Rhetoric to 22 students, 
on the Initiatory Law Books to *10 students, and on General Literature to 14. The 3d Pro¬ 
fessor, Molovy Noorool Huq, lectured on Philosophy to 25 students, and on the Elementary 
Law Books to 13. The 4 th Professor, Molovy Mohorned Ibrahim, gave lectures on Asool, 
or Principles of Law, to 41 students. Molovy Khadeem Hossen, 1 st Assistant Professor, 
instructed 15 students in Geometry and in the Law of Inheritance. Molovy Mohammed 
Muzhur, 3 d Assistant Professor, instructed 43 students in Arithmetic and Algebra. Molovy 
Hukeem Ahmed Hossen taught 30 students in General Literature, and 14 of the junior 
students in Logic. Molovy Hubeeboon Nubbee taught Arabic Grammar to 18 students, and 
the Law of Inheritance to seven more. Molovy Ab'door Riiheem lectured on the Regulations 
of Government to $0 students, and on General Literature to eight of the more advanced stu¬ 
dents in that department. The Assistant Secretary, Hafiz Ahmed Kubeer, occasionally gave 
lectures on General Literature, Law, &c. 

65. The number of students attached to the Arabic Department of the Madrissa is 106 : 
of this number 31 competed for Senior, and 20 for Junior Scholarships, at the late examina¬ 
tion, Eleven succeeded in obtaining Junior Scholarships on that occasion. 

Fourteen students having completed the period of study, obtained certificates, and have 

left the college. . . . . 

The English Department consists of three divisions, containing 102 boys. 1 he senior divi¬ 
sion, containing 17 boys, is instructed by Mr. Martin, the Head Master; the 2 d, containing 
27 boys, by Mr. Vaughan, the 2 d Master; the 3d, containing 59 boys, by Mr. Clinger, the 
3d Master. 

In consequence of the reports of the Head Master and Dr. Mouat respecting the state 
of the 2 d division, the Council of Education considered it necessary to dispense with the 
services of the 2 d Master from the 30th September. His place has been supplied by 
Mr. Vaughan, late Head Master of the Chittagong School, and there is every reason to expect 
a speedy improvement in this division. 

60. The 
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A// 66. The exaiiiina ion for Scholar ships in the English Department was held in September, 
and the following ire extracts from the Examiner’s report.— 

“ In this irc&titation there are only three candidates, as per margin, for Senior Scholarships, 
not one of whan conies up to the required standard. Abdool Luteef and Wulieedoon 
Nubbee retain their Junior Scholarships.” 

4< In the Muclrissa there are only two candidates for Junior Scholarships, neither of whom 
comes up t> the required standard.” 

67. The general examination of all the students attached to the Mudrissa took place in 
July last. Examination of the Arabic Department was conducted by Hafiz Ahitmd Kubeer, 
Mooftee Wares Alee, Molovy Mohomud Wujeeh, Molovy Busheerorddeen, Molovy Noorool 
Hnq, Molovy Ajeeb, Molovy Wares Alee, Moulyee Hubeeboon Nubbee, Molovy Ghooiam 
Ated and the Secretary; that of the English Department by Dr. Mouat, assisted by 
Mr. Kerr. 

')$;*■> ; *• , ;b-:T;d, ,V A f V i w , v.. .,1, . ■' /, .. " 1 , , 

68. The following is the report forwarded by Dr. Mouat upon the subject:— 

“ I have the honour to report that, pursuant to instructions from the Council of Edu¬ 
cation, I conducted the examination of the English Department of the Madrissa on Saturday 
the 22d, and Tuesday the 26 th days of July, the examination in both instances extending 
over the greater part of the day. On the latter occasion I requested the assistance of 
Mr. J. Kerr, Principal of the Hindoo College, which was kindly afforded, as I did not con¬ 
sider my acquaintance with mathematics sufficiently extended to enable me to elicit the 
actual amount of information on those subjects possessed by the pupils of the first class.” 

The following is an abstract of Mr. Kerrs report to me : 

“ The first class consists of the six students, whose 
names are given in the margin. # Only five, however, 
were examined, one of them, Roushan Alee, being 
absent. 

u The first two in the list, who are holders of Scho¬ 
larships, are quite ahead of the rest of the class. 

Alxuil Luteef in particular passed a most creditable 
examination. He demonstrated with great readiness 
two propositions of the Third Book of Euclid, and two deductions from Euclid of moderate 
difficulty, besides answering correctly several questions in simple equations of algebra, and 
in fractions and proportion of arithmetic. In these same subjects, geometry, algebra and 
arithmetic, Waheedoon Nubbee, though inferior to Abdool Luteef in quickness, and also, as 
far as I could judge, in real proficiency, is very much in advance of the other three. Indeed 
these three know very little of arithmetic, and scarcely anything of geometry and algebra. 

“ In history, geography and grammar, there is not the same irregularity among the 
students. In the first of these'branches, Nuzzur Alice is at least equal to any of the others, 
and even Mohomed Hossen and Mahamood, though decidedly the most backward of die 
class, gave very intelligent answers in this branch, as well as in geography and grammar,. 

“ In natural philosophy only a few questions were proposed on the general properties of 
.ei\ the mechanical nowers. vision and the construction of the eye. The answers we 
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Abdool Luteef. 
Wuheedoon Nubbee. 
Nuzur Alee. 

Rousheen Alee. 
MohomucIMiihmood. 


Students. 

* Abdul Luteef. 
Waheedoon Nubee. 
Nuzur .Alee, 
Mohomraed Mossen. 
Mahamood. 

Roushan Alee. 


Subjects of Instruction* 
History. 

Geometry (3 Books of .Euclid.) 
Algebra (Simple and^Quadralic 
:... Ed nations. V ; 

Arithmetic. 

Natural Philosophy. 
Geography. 

Grammar. 


* Mouzzum Hosen. 
Abdool Wahed. 
Futtdy Khan. 

Been Mohomed. 
Waris Alee. 

Ameen Ooddeen. 
Mohomed Jan. 

Man Khan. 

Abdool Hameed 1st. 
Abdool Hameed 2d. 
Edoo, 

Asalut Khan. 


were 


matter, the mechanical power#,, vision, and the construction 
for the most part correct, 

u As the pupils of the above class are about to con¬ 
tend tor Scholarships, none of them are eligible or re¬ 
commended for prizes. Of the pupils of the second 
class, 12 in number, as per margin,'*—qf whom two 
•were' absent, Waris Alee and Iman Khan—I regret 
that I am unable to give ao favourable a report as 
l could wish. Part of the deficiency exhibited by 
the pupils was doubtless due to the prolonged illness 
and absence of the Head Master, Mr. Martin. * 

“ In the History of England none passed a particu¬ 
larly good examination, their knowledge being cqnfused and defective, and their pronuncia¬ 
tion generally bad. In Euclid, in which they had only learnt as far as the 16th Proposition 
of the First Book, Mohomed Jan was very perfect, Abdool Hamed second, and Mouzzum 
Hosen pretty good, the remainder being all more or less deficient. In arithmetic, Abdool 
Hamed first, and second, and Edoo, were Very fair—the rest indifferent. In geography, none 
were above mediocrity: in grammar, Ameen Ooddeen and Abdool Hamed first were tire 
only good ones; m dictation , Mouzzum Hosen was the best, Mahomed Jan, Abdool Hamed 
first, Edoo and Asalut Khan good, and the rest bad. 

“ The Lessons on Objects were of too trifling a nature and extent to demand the record 
of any judgment. With respect to attendance, Mohomed Jon and Ameen Ooddeen had each 
obtained 12 tickets, or one for every month in the year, and 1 beg therefore to recommend 
them for prizes. Been Mohomed had obtained 11 tickets, and is therefore deserving of 
being mentioned with praise; Asalut Khan had nine tickets. The attendance of the remainder 
of the class was most unsatisfactory. In Euclid, 1 consider 'Mohomed Jan entitled to a 
prize, and in dictation Mouzzum Hosen ; the proficiency in other branches I do not deem 
sufficient to entitle any pupil to any distinction. Abdool Waheed 9 a pupil aged 17, who has 
been in the institution since 1838 without making any progress, and is reported to be dull, 

(20 App.) 3s 4 


Subjects of Imtmctwiu . 
History of England. 

Euclid] 16 Propositions. 
Arithmetic, Prop, and Practice. 
Geography—Grammar. 
Dictation. » 

Lemons on Objects. 
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Bhoday Alee. 
Dliuuun. 

Imdad Khan. 
Nessar Ahmud. 
Doornail Khan 
Abdool Quasem. 
Velayet Hosen. 
Nowab Jan. 
Noor Alice. 
Mehur Alee. 
Kurrum Alee. 
Abdoollah. 


Subjects of Instruction. 

History of Bengal. 

Lennie'a Grammar. 
Geography, Europe, Asia and 
Africa. 

Wessons on Things. 
Arithmetic—Rule of Three. 
Dictation and Writing. 


to be given. Nassir Ahmed 
not consider them entitled to 


1. Goolrnn Wahcd. 

2. Abdoolleh. 

3. 'Zumeerooddeen. 

4. Sheer Alee. 

5. Simaoollah. 

0. Sultan Alee. 

7. Ghoolam Usajud. 

8. Ryasli Khan. 

S. Abdool Hulleem. 
JO. Mohamed Saber, 

11. Peer Mohomed. 

12. NasBceroodeen. 

13. Nooroollah. 

14. Dabenooddeen. 

15. Munur Khan. 


Abdool Basel’. 
Nooroollah. 
Fiwloor liuliim. 
ttyhanooddeen. 
Wares Alee. 
Nujeerloo Alah. 

Jameer Khan. 
Folk Alee. 
Ommore. 

Host Mohomed. 
Abdool Ghoffoor. 


Subjects of Instruction . 

Reader, No. 3, 44 pages. 
Lonnie's Grammar. 

Clift's Geography, Asia and 
Europe, 

Spelling, No. 2, Four Syl¬ 
lables, 

Arithmetic. 

Single and Compound Rules. 
Dictation and Writing. 


idle and inattentive, I consider unworthy of being retained, there being little chance, from 
failure after so long a trial of bis turning out well. 

“ With the second division, composed of the third and fourth classes, and consisting of 27 
boys, l was not at all satisfied; their pronunciation was defective, their infoimation limited* 
even in the books which they had read, and their general progress by no me^ns creditable 
to the master by whom they were taught. I cannot attribute this deficiency to the lads 
themselves, some of whom appeared to be naturally sharp, intelligent, and quite capable of 
retaining instruction had they been properly and efficiently taught. I can onk therefore 
suppose it to be due to the carelessness and inefficient method pursued by their teacher. 

u Of the third class, as mentioned in the margin,* in the 
History of England, Nasserahmud alone passed a fair examina¬ 
tion ; in grammar, none were above mediocrity; in geography, 
Nowab Jan only was tolerably proficient; in arithmetic, nore 
were deserving of favourable mention, nor did any excel in 
dictation and writing. The lessons on objects they were 
better acquainted with, but their progress was not sufficient 
to deserve any testimonial. Tine attendance of the class 
was irregular,"only one lad, Abdool Qusem y possessing 12 
tickets ; to him, therefore, I recommend the attendance prize 
and Nowab Jan alone deserve favourable mention, but I do 
a prize. 

“ The fourth was somewhat better than its predecessor; it 
consisted of 15 boys, as noted in the margin,*'of whom the 
last-named died of cholera during the past year. 

“ In reading, none were deserving of mention ; in grammar, 
the progress of the class was only middling; in spelling, 
none were very perfect; in arithmetic, Gholam Waked was 
very good, and deserving of a prize. Suna Oollak was very 
fair, and the rest good, with three exceptions, Sheet Alee, 
Abdool Ha Hem and Nusser Ooddeen. In dictation and writing, 
the result was only middling. Abdool Kill alone obtained 
12 tickets of attendance, and is entitled to a prize for the 
same; three lads in the class, viz. Sheer Alee, Abdool Hallem 
and Mooroallah , appeared so deficient in industry and capacity, 
as to be unworthy of being retained in the college or class. 

" With the Junior Department I was well satisfied, the boys, 
with very few exceptions, being quick, intelligent and evi¬ 
dently well taught. The fifth and sixth classes, consisting of 
11 boys, as noted in the margin,* 1 were generally well ac¬ 
quainted with most of the subjects taught, but their studies 
were of too elementary a nature to need any particular detail. 
Fuzloor Ruhim, Jamsheer Khan and Faizallee are deserving 
of prizes, but none merit any such distinction for regularity 
of attendance; two only, Dost Mohomed and Abdool Ghoffoor, 
possessing 10 tickets. 

u The last class, consisting of 47 boys, whose ages varied from 5 to 10, is a very promising 
collection of lads, almost all of whom I consider likely to turn out well. Their studies were 
so perfectly elementary as to admit of no special report, nor am I able to, point to the best 
two or three as deserving of prizes. This, I think, from the result of the examination, had 
better be determined on the report of the master, as to whom he considers best entitled to it 
from general good conduct and promise^ their amount of information, as far as they have 
been taught, being so nearly equal, as to make it difficult for me to decide/' 

69. The Bengalee classes consisted of 24 students; the Pundit instructs them from half- 
paBt 6 until half-past 10 a.m. daily, Th# general proficiency of this department is consi¬ 
dered satisfactory by Captain Marshall, who examined it. 

Major J. W. j. Ouseley having embarked for Europe on furlough, Dr. Fred. J. Mouat 
was authorized by Government to officiate as Secretary, pending the appointment of a per¬ 
manent incumbent to the office. 

By the demise of Sreenauth Roy, the Bengalee Master, on the 15th June 1843, the office 
became vacant, and was filled up on the 26th of the same month by the appointment of 
Mooktaram, a Pundit in the Junior Department of the Hindoo College. 

Abdool IVuhud, the Mouzzin of the Madrissa, having absented 1 unself without leave for 
three months from his duties, was dismissed by order of the Council of Education, and 
Mahomed Quader f a pupil in the Arabic Department, appointed to succeed him from the 
1st of May. 

70. Ilis Honor the Deputy Governor of Bengal presided at the annual distribution of 
prizes and diplomas to the students of the Madrissa, and, in consequence of the unsatisfactory 
state of the English Department, directed a communication to be made by the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal to the Council upon the subject, of which the following extract 
will exhibit the tenor and purport:— 

“ The 


Subjects of Instruction. 

Geography, Asia and Europe, 
Mapping. 

Grammar. 

Reader, No. 1, page 21. 
Arithmetic. 

Compound Addition. 
Dictation. 
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% I fouiitl that in this Senior and junior Departments there were five students exempt from 
f^yment from studying in both the Arabic and English Departments,.and amongst them the 
jf-p# scholar in the institution. Thirty-nine were witting to pay, aqebydin/lotheu-cir- 
cmnrtancns, from 1 ; to ! 8 rupees each; and the remaitider, 5(5 in number, were both iihable n> 
pay and unlit to remain in the institution, as their object'was evidently only to acquire a 
suffieient .knowledge of English to' enable’ them to accept menial employment jn European 
fantilies; I tlierefore directed their names to be striick on the rolls. 

' f have no d rtubt that this measure 'will he attended with much ultimate good to the school, 
although it has reduced the number by more than 6he-ba!f already. 

“ t enclose, for the information of the Council, copies of the muster-rolls of the pupils, 
togethef With lists of those Who are Willing to pay, aiuj the sums they cau afford for the 
purpose. I fear that if a fixed scale of payment’ be adopted, the numbers in the school will 
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cQimidurably reduced, and that a sliding: s$*k of from 1 to 3 rupees each, 
tojtbe piGaais •.pfijl^’pa^nts pr;guar$mns, is the best .adapted for this imtituiipn, 

. /*) IM' ^ decrease in, the mmjber of pupils, I beg., leave to propose 

.that divided into two division^ and-that the first consist of the I 8 most advanced 

J||fatite; second, of.;the ; te^iai.njhg 26, to be arranged in two classes each, according to 
relative proficiency. , t ‘ 

u I his will enable the Council to dispense, for the present, w’itli the services of one waster, 
and thus materially reduce theexpenditure of the department. As Mr. Martin, the Head 
ha#,-.• however* proceeded to sea on sick certificate for 12 months, it remains fdr the 
imeil' to- decide in : what mannerthe reduction can be best; effected/’ ^ Kt ■’ i 

dr. Martin, Head Master of the English Department, Having again become unable to 
trge his duties from illness, was granted leave of ttbience for 12 months on sick certi- 
and Mr. Vaughan directed to take charge of his classes. No new master has been 
i y in consequence of the de crease in the number of scholars above mentioned, 
enitial repair of the buildings having become due, has been ordered by Government 
cted hv the Civil Architect under the direction of the Military 
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72. MEDICAL COL LEGE. --,0th Year. 

y i d# 1/14 ^ t T? , 

College, Council on the 30 lit April 1844. 
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Mouat, M.D., Member, Secretary and 

(20,Afp.) 3 T 
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Professor ofAmtomy. and Midwifery, 
Ditto - Surgery.'' 

Ditto.- Medicine,. 

- Officiating ditto Botany. 
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Ditto, Chemistry and Materia Meciica. 

Established 
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May * 18^3, Vacation 
June - f 


July - „ - ' - - - - . 

August - ' • -. - -■ ' w ■ u 

S<i*pt^D.\ber ■ Vacation - • «' ** - 

November , ’’ • - ' - - - 

December „ - - - - 

January 1844 - - - - - - - 

February „ / - - - - 

■; ' % March ' „ . 

:-V ' i ‘ ■ , April „ - - - ■ - - - - 

: : ' 73. Surgeon C- C. Tigerton, Member .. - ' < 

hv. I^hvarnttient to succeed Dr. Grant a,« 
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The following is a List of the 
viz.. Ipisyisilimtir"' 

•.*. .v.;: ^ t ; J. J ;.J • . ! /V .';;A ■ I 

jfg« - -rr 


I*.; ■ names. 

StipmuHary Students: 
I. Rally Kiato Ntindy' - 


2.: ClWr Khim - 

1 3 .Dmvrlcanauth Chattcrjee * 
4. Vwmmzr Shah* ;|l|ggg 

h, Dinnobundoo Day 


fi. Rally Chwm LaLory 

7. RuWiick LoJl Dutt * 
d. DhnnnodoHS J3o*v * 

if ■ .... *. 


sms 


/toe, Stuibnts. * 
1). L. D’Soim - 

10. E. Lazar n« - 
41. t Weygcsingho - 


|ji| 

Age, 

j flip 

c«u. 

Length 
<rf Titric in the 
College. 

0*ni 
during the 
last Year. 

23 

telly 

Yr*. Mil is. 

6 7 

Days, 

'*■ ; ^ 

ts< 

Mahomed - 

4 0 

: . r ' ■■' 

3 ■ 

20 

Brahmin • 

U 4 « 

None 

n 

Banntah - . 

4 0 

Ditto > 

21 

1 

Banker 

cc 

Ditto - 

m 

21 

Brahmin - 

3 ij 

Ditto - 

21 

['; | : '|r -f. : V'/'I'.’I'M '“j 

Writer Caste 

3 1! 

Ditto . 

20 

Ditto . 

3 i 11 

4 

20 

Clitistian •* 
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4 a 

5.M J 

| ^ 

! 

19 

Ditto - 

3 10 

Wtt’M 


. : Ditto • - 'l 

3 a 

None - 

I 


and 3 years 
in Ceylon. 
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Good . - > v " / ':*, 

Unm-eptionabk - 

Ditto, a very* wiperitir 


Ditto •• 

Very good indeed 




Ditto 10 
160 « 


JTlOIltl.... 

Ditto 9 dit< 
Ditto 4 ditto, 
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74. The Examiner reported, that, “ i 
first day was occupied by the Candida^,, Trr 7 „ jW .. r 

them, the one to test their proficiency in medicine,'and the other in 
papers it h satisfactory to observe, that they all appear to possess sufficient khowi 
the English language to express themselves neatly, readily and clearly; the onh 
being Rally Kisto JNundy, whose paper is remarkably defecti ve in construction a! 

In the annexed sheet, the result of the several examipatiens from *day to ' 
pletely given, that it needs but a few words to point 
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V fair examinati 
a. better. 

.■ client examinations pa 



ent lane to acquire a req 
.Muse, four years being a ver; 


be found at. the college, 
equiremeuts, it must arise from a 
, icity to learn, or from a want of 
i of knowledge, and the last is, probably, the 
time in which to acquire proficiency in the heal- 


id to the last day’s examination on practical anatomy and surgical operations 


performed on the dead body, it may be stated that several exceedingly neat dissections were 
made in n very short space of time, namely, of the neck, of the axillaj of the fore; part of the 
thigh ? Of ti le pH i tS of ^ Vir ' rn ^ 4 ^ A ^ v -' ^ i*aevi nn ^ n r 1 niiceori’ 
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rnia, : of the sacro-sciatic region, and OlissenV capsule; and wit! 
id to die Burgicdl operations, that the students appear to be gradually becoming more 
* w'ilh the inode of using surgical instruments. If there were but a hospital containing, 
any tolerable '-number of surgical cases, so that the students might witness operationsmore 
'tre^uentjy,-there in no reason to doubt that -they would acquire the usual facility cooperating, 
that Students attain to ih the hospita ls of Europe/" 

. Since thela&l annual ; report, no changes' have occurred among the Professors. In the 
lings, many alterations have been and are being* carried into effect, which will arid 
eriaily to the completeness and efficiency of the institution. The new operating theatr e 
been completed, and is in occupation, both the special objects for which it was 
gned, and as a lecture-room* The building for the Ceylon pupils will bq ready for occu¬ 
pation in a few weeks: that for the House Surgeon 'and Staff Serjeant is in the course of 
erection, and new dissecting-rooms have beep commenced, as well as; certain out-hous$s, 
which were much required for the comfort and convenience of the pupils, 

The Secretary to the College now -- * l -~ -—f : 

vvitli the regulations sanctioned by 

succeeded in putting a stop to most of the irregularities and mal-praetiees;heretofore- com¬ 
plained of .In the large central quadrangle a garden has been laid out, containing a con- 
fsiderable number of medicinal and other plants, which.serve for the instruction of the pupils, 
as, well as improve the appearance and neatness of the .compound. 

• •.•P-uring* the past session, the general good conduct and regularity of attendance of the 
great majority of the pupils have been satisfactory, many not having been absent once 
duriug the whole period of study. At the same time the College Council regret being com¬ 
pelled to report that, am (yng a few of the idle and ill-disposed students—-all junior in the 
institution—a spirit of quarreling*, contention and neglect of their studies lias* occurred, whirls 
has been reported to and punished by. the Council of'Education* Two of these pupils, Ntl- 
conml Mitter and Cully churn Doss, have left the institution, and their places have been 
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supplied by others at the examination for the admission, of candidates to fill up vacancies in 
the stipendiary class. The Council trust that they will not again have to report any miscon- 


mm' 1 M 


t or breaches of discipline on the part of the students, means having* been taken to 
rce proper obedience, put a stop to irregularities, and ensure regularity of attendance 


and diligent attention to their studies 


Imm 



- _ already published. 

In the classes of Chemistry and Materia Medica, the Professor lias reported, .that, in .con- 
Sequence of being unable, in the short time allowed, to complete the former codrflp Without 
eg'kctitigthe latter, ; he entrusted the second division of it to Iris assistant, Mr. Andrew 
>Ok'****W. wl.io che&fiilJy and willingly undertook this extra duty, and/performed it with 
iiil til® ability and success, as ascertained by the results ggf^ 
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officiating Professor of Botany lias forwarded a c 
of instruction pursued, and a gendral view offfik subject, V 
jcious to present without curtailment, as they deem it an ini 
subject of much interest in this country. 

• ; ,: 'V • 1 ' :: y M v‘V' : . 

78. Mr. Griffith states that, “ In the da$s of Botany, the s 

was that published in the Rules and Regulations of the Medici 
the ni&in object in view was to ascertain how Jar the students 
philosophical botany, for it wars presumed that general principle 




of the grant of money available for the class of Botany ; aq>d copies of Lind ley ■& Eh 
Introduction to^ Botany, Introduction to the Natural Orders, and the article Bov 
the Library of Useful Knowledge, were placed in the Library. f ; i dT v, ; 

“The attendance upon the whole was regular, that of the senior students especially 
were likewise their weekly visits to. the 'gardens* from which they returned with. Uvo oj 
specimens for examination and description in writing, which were submitted-to .my re 
on the ensuing visit. [ 

“ 'the result has been decidedly satisfactory, Two of the candidates* for dfplpmas I 
exhibited great proficiency > and three other students, + who wjll be candidate^ for dip 
m«t$ at’the end of the. next session, promise then equal proficiency. ; p. • 

“ Of the last-mentioned set of students, the oral were more satisfactory than the w rit 
exaHiiuations, This i attribute entirely to want of time to answer so many difficult guest* 
on many subjects in one day, and to the., students naturally preferring to. answer thosei 
and with most care which related to the - more immediately necessary branches of their e 
cation. There was also remarked a general deficiency in knowledge of the < ' 


IK 


natural families, attributable to their not being able to visit regularly these gardens, 
being confined, for vW^nt of sufficient conveyance allo wance, to "those who exhibited throng 
the greatest proficiency, and who were candidates for diplomas. On this point I n 
:express a hope that the students will soon begin to feel that, kind of enthusiasm tha 
inspire them to overcome difficulties, arid make the most of their means, however iiaiite* 
by visiting the gardens in the most economical way .of travelling, namely,, im. dinglfiesv:-.' 
Such sacrifices oi comfort ih pursuit of knowledge, I would take as an earnest of future 
eminence on the part of the students. 

The .stale of this class is nevertheless to be considered as very, encouraging, and rim 
number of proficients and of those who promise proficiency is not iuconsiclembit.% vv/ 
compared with the results of the sessions of even large botanical classes in England.. It, is 
the more encouraging to me because the duties vvere altogether novel to me, neither had 
ever been accustomed to such a class of natives ; more encouraging sti H, because thestudeius 
had never before been able to attend- a complete course, and because up to a late period of the 1 

- - ■ ■ ^ 1 »* ■ 


course they had no books to consult,J nothing in fact.to. depend on but the J 
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“Moreover, the number of illustrative diagrams on my taking '.charge of. the ..class was e,x* 
tremeiy limited, and the means of the class altogether insufficient. As a proof,of this, I niay 
state that, on the first visit of the students to the Botanic Gardens, I ascertained that no one, 
not even one of the passed students, § knew the distinctive characters of monopoly ieBanaus 
and dicotyledonous plants ; not one of them had a definite idea of the lundament il 
of botanical science. 

a Now, I liaive grounds for considering Denobundoo Day and Dhurmodoss Biiose as con 
petent to explain any axiom in Lindteyjs Elements of Botany, to detect in most instance., 
anomalous structures, and to reduce- them to the ordinary type; and to refer in most 
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* I>cnobiin(fhoo DayDtmrmodoss Bose. 

f Taruek Clrunder Lahory : Hurronath Mitre ; Bhoknath Boso. 
J Bather 
ders and imu 
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a of a manual, expressly adapted to Indian students byli&ving 
'dian plants; and bv having general principles Cbiistahtly 
its, such as medical and economical properties. 

'meral, systematic garden,* arranged according to the 
:rden, to correspond with which there willbea natural "v 

"rden. By the plan on which these gardens will be 
re vegetable kingdom will be seen at once, and their 
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seen at once, and 
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umbers arid relative importance to the arts and sciences will be also exhibited. 

these will be presented a Lin mean garden. 

Ians go. I urtiter,for -they embrace the laying out ofa garden, in which the Flora of 
aged according to the natural method, on the same plan precisely 
lT ins just enumerated ; the whole numbered and referred to in a 
printed catalogue of the plants in the Botanic Cravdens, to be supplied^ at the gardens’ to all 
who may visit them for the purpose of acquiring in formation. 

But they do not end here; tor Government having wisely recognized the value of practical 

hctrnr»fiAi*i Krr 'am ..'..'il__ _‘ .J’_ _ i .... • . i ._ . i 
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they have not had, but to provide for those botardcal excursions by the preparation ofa Flora 
of. Lower Bengal, thereby pla cing ip the hands of each student, as well as of those of the 
amateurs of Calcutta, independeht means of determining* any plant indigenous to this pare of 
Iticiia^ and consequently of determining its affinities and properties. Such means are ac¬ 
knowledged to be necessary to the complete organization of a botanical class. That great 
teacher, Dr. Liudley, prepared one expressly for bis own class, because all the Floras of 
Ivnghmd were arranged by the artificial method. The same is the case with, the Flora 
fftdica oi 1/r. Roxburgh, which is, besides, by the progress of discovery now incomplete ; 
and as the operations of the Medical College extended over India, it would equally become the 
duty of the superintendent of these gardens to prepare a more general Flora of India, therein 
keeping' always in advance of the wants of his class, which would, if he managed properly, 
uu~u>. ^x .m Johger confined'within the walls of tbec&ilege^ 

flings, which would entail pleasant duties; that the 
f;i r , , gtouuded in botany diffuseci Over India can be sup*- 

plied; and considering the very deficient state of our knowledge of the vegetable products 
•of India, even those which contribute largely to the revenue, and the acknowledged import¬ 
ance of a full iavestigation of the medicinal and economical plants of a country,f J. can 
imagine few things more likely to be beneficial to the State at present than the dissemina¬ 
tion of such a set. Bach individual would become the investigator of a particular part; 
there vvoCild be laid the ground-work of so many Floras-of so many districts their medi¬ 
cinal and economical produels would he explored, the--plants that produced them identified, 
and doubts and difficulties that now encumber botany would cease. Moreover, from the 
diffusion of physiological knowledge of botany, its application to horticulture might lead to 
considerable improvement among the cultivators of each district 

To ensure s<J desirable an end, the students, however, require to be put in possession of 
the means of carrying on their observations after quitting college. It was with the view of 
supplying an essential part of these means that I took the liberty of addressing Dewan Bam 
Gonnil Sen, on the great advantage that would accrue from substituting microscopes for the 
gold medals he had so liberally presented for a period of three years. I have the pleasure 
of stating that JUewan Ram Comal Sen was only prevented from adopting this advice by 
the fact of the medals having all been struck off. I would venture to suggest that, on life 
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rnment, a microscope J and several volumes of standard works § should be 


presented to the two best students among those wh'o are to receive diplomas. So far as my 
own class goes, I have reason for believing that a -microscope or books would be preferred 
to medals. 

“ On re 








“ On reviewing the whole business of the course, its popularity with the senior students, 
their evident aptitude to the acquisition of this kind of knowledge, and the philosophic 
spirit of some of their remarks, 1 am urged to expVess a hope that the Council of' Education 






may 


* Now in course of preparation. 

.t It isenny tiered by the first authorities, that even in countries such ns Great Britain, France, &e., the 
hk>xi\s of which are well explored, the application of those plants to the arts and sciences is, at the best, hut 
imperfectly known. How much more necessary, then, must investigation he in India, a country of such 
extent, whose climates are so varied, of whoso Flora ever, so little is known. 
t Excellent microscopes, sufficient for all the purposes in view, may be obtained from that very eminent 
optician,- Mr. A; Boss, of Ke^ent-street, London, for the sum of o L 
§ ,The books! would recommend are, Linriley’s Elements of Botany, Introduction to Botany, Introduction 
to the Natural Families and Flora Medic*, ail purchaseable for 2 L 10 
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his lectures as more especially concern them. Tills, it is hope 
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ap^i^v wliem ia their studies, and in the practice of his nvslmctiOivs cm: 
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•SO, At the lecommeDciation of the College Council, the first; annual general $$’<■ 
of u-ii the students of -the military class, was held iu the month' of May last,- Sc 
found qualified for admission to the service as native doctors, and the general nmc 
attfunrnents of. the.remainder ascertained and placed on record. 
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Several applications, have.various tiyn.es been made to U 7 _ .. n . _ r , 

doctors to take charge of emigrants to the Mauritius, which in three or four ins tape 
they w ere -.enabled to comply with; but as the • demand for this class of praotitfon/ 
greitly extended, and is likely to ; hedonic pf ^ome importance to the State, the Gouin 
lure to recommend an extension of the school, sufficient to enable it to in.q.e^.air 
cios that may arise. It is also deemed worthy of suggestion ns to whether a In 
g&tee Native Doctors, educated in their own -vernacular, might not profi 
forge amount .of benefit to their, fellow-country men, be sc***"'’*' 1 fll< * 
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in those periodical outbreaks.of ■■ cholera, fever and other dange,- 
occasionally depopulate whole villages, and are alwaysmore or less destrueti 


life 




81. The following extract from iKfc Report of the College Council, will best ex(»it 
present -tate unci future prospects of the school:— ' . ' 

« Although the state of the school was found on thcvvbo!es$o be satisfactory, the a 
of the pupifs to be more regular than during .any previous year, and their order 
mept, regular habjts, and the nearly total absence of riot and; insubordination ,'0 

qmilified approbation of the Council, there, are many points in which much r. 

improveioewi exists, and for which the College Council request the sauction ol the Chunk' 
of Education, to the remedial measures they beg to propose. , 

opted by the masters* does,not appeal cakumteq to mmmu 
J Li H lowed. 


The method of instruction Udp|,»lt-C'U yy piftv.. IIIUKVU. o '”|' 1 |'' wv '* --■''■T* 7 ; r y 

nicate the greatest amount of information to the pupils in t!»e time allowed. ........ 

foe/v,o in a upon the subject dwelt upon, it would be dCsirablo that tlfov should' simply 
the various departments of medicine, with which a native doctor is expected, when i 

service, to be acquainted: and for this purpose the school should be divided into eh. 

according to the relative standing of die pupils, gradually proceed from elementary to pr: 
tical subjects, as in the Medical College, 1 . , ...... 

J* For example, the first-year pupils should be directed to confine their attention to aoritptn 
and such a simple elementary knowledge of chemistry as will r . v for 1 ndhrstfoitfoi 

the nature, properties and modes of preparing*: the various articles, of the Algeria Medic 
which . are found in the Pharmacopeia, or used in regimental and civil hospitals 
second vear, they should be taught physiology, Materia Medico, and more espe< 

‘ ’ ‘ r and compoundiifo; of which they are at present almost entire); 
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general practical acquaintance with the 

wneu in the service- At present, very few Native Doctors are sulfioiently ». r »„ r . 
these matters to be trusted on detached field duty to act as efficient field assistants t 
mental surgeons, or to do any duty not under the immediate control and superintend* 
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were able to specify the properties, inode of preparation and action 
h they were unable to identify when presented to them. In this 
rally so utterly deficient as to*call for the marked displeasure and 
’dlfee Council; most of them pleaded in excuse that, the objects 
esented to them; and as the specimens of drugs in the college 
uses of the students in the English department, it was pro- 

r7r , _ v .oundl of Education, to obtain ah order from Government that 

idjcai Board' be "requested to furnfeh from the stores of the Honourable Company^ 
u small specimen of every article of the Materia Medica used in the civil find 
hospitals of the Presidency, enclosed in a phial, sealed afkl labelled, and pre- 
in the college for the sole use of the students of the secondary school, to which they 
t ail times have access, for the purpose of becoming familiar with their appearance 
s since been. done. ^ 

npounding medicines, and capability of readiitg 
be compelled a third time to bring their extreme 
^..w. ..jcc to the prominent notice oAhe Council of Education. 
u Tlie dispensary attached to the college is not sufficiently extensive to make them all prac* 
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course of practical instruction, to these pupils, illustrating his remarks by performing 
' various operations of pharmacy in their presence. 

Id not fail to be attended with beneficial results, although it is by no means 
, it should supersede the practice of,compounding by each student in turn. 
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h them they might pass on to a knowledge of the names of various drugs, 
x departure from the school, possess sufficient ability to read any prescription 
them. For this purpose an extended knowledge of English would not be 
id the information would be hereafter of much use. During the lute examin'd- 
, named Bissessur Sing, was not only able to read prescriptions, but likewise to 
a fair, legible hand,and as no one else in the wirole school exhibited line same 
College Council recommend that a reward of 10 rupees, or some prae, 

to him. ■ ^ 

jchiding this report, the College Council have only to remark, that the school has 
so popular in the service, and the student's so satisfied with tjhe arrangements made 
eir comfort and convenience, that, notwithstanding the exercise of a very strict super- 
nee, on a. recent occasion, 13 candidates, from Various parts of India, some of them 
s of uative officers of high caste and rank; p'vtsettied themselves us competitors for one 
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supernumerary vacancy, which the monthly stipend is i?.v./2. 8. Shouid the Govem- 
meat, therefore*. ■ at any time consider it.ady^vble so to increase the school as to supply 
from it tlig \ybp]e e^bM||tnent of .Native Doctors req uired for the Bengal Army, there will 


be no difficulty in colI|ctmg almost any number df‘ lac. ^ 

.Mo$t of the suggestion^ contained m this report were approved by the Council of Ed 


lac is of good family and education/' 
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cation, .sanctioned by Gqyemnuytt, and m drag carried into effect. 

oopta has been appointed Superuteudent; the sclipol is re-organised, divided into 
( o,/ . y » .v* -v. • tu.' surgery and pharmacy, ftbtf the^ 


inspected by a monthly vis Upr, umght pH 
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Ptvpds are affording gdocf promise of re a bung the prospect of the improvement contemplated, 
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ate-ria Mediea and Therapeutics.' This subject wi 
t of its great difficulty, extent and importance in the practice of medici 
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T|e examination wag conducted in the usual manner, and in strict aci 

wishes of the honourable donor, consisting of a written paper, and a practical trial of_ 

power possessed by the students of identifying various chemical and medicinal substances, 
one hundred in number. Five candidates presented themselves# fnur fetiv^nd T?, n 
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one hundred in number. Five candidates presented themselves,* four Native and one Euro¬ 
pean free pupil,-all of them known to be possessed of good characters, and to have been 
assiduous in their attendance upon the lectures. 

The Examiner (Dr. Mouat) reported that he considered the result to have been Satisfac¬ 
tory in every j oint of view, both as proving that the Native is capable of competing on.equal 
terms with his European fellow-students, and as exhibiting the ultimate good thatTmay rea¬ 
sonably be expected from their intimate knowledge of tlie nature, properties and uses of 
medicinal agents. 

The medal was awarded, with some difficulty, to Dinnobundoo Dey ; the paper of Dhur- 
modoss Bose being so nearly equal in merit as to have been placed in the second rank, 
merely on account of its being somewhat inferior in style and composition. i 

S3. The examination fon the Rustomjee medal was conducted by Professor Goodevo and 
Mr. O’Slmuglinessy, and consisted of a written paper, with the dissection of an important 
surgical region of the body. No student was allowed to contend, who had not acquitted 
himself creditably at the general examination. The candidates were live in number,f and the 
palm borne off by Doped Chund BysacJi, a. third-year student, who was superior in be 


trials; hjs written replies being the most ample, clear and correct, and in his dissection every 
part dearly displayed, evincing not only great facility in the use of the scalpel, but a thorough 


knowledge of the subject. Some of the other dissections were good, but all much inferior 
to Doyal Chund’s. ...y 


84. The speeial Botanical examination for the WallicJi medal, was conducted by Professor 
Griffith, who lias reported that it consisted of “ twelve written questions relating to structural, 
physiological and systematic botany, and the application of the natural system to medical 
botany; nine kinds of plants were presented to them for determination and description of 
their probable medical properties, and seven diagrams of theoretical botany had to be 
explained.” . 

The candidates were three in number, + and the result stated to be decidedly satisfactory. 
Tarrucfc, Clmnder Lahoory, a third-year student, acquitted himself creditably, the answers 
of the two others being very successful. The medal was awarded to Dinnobundoo Dey; but 


the merit displayed by Dhunnodoss Bose was so great, and his whole course of study so 
promising, as to induce the Examiner to present him with the works of Dr. Lind ley as a 
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prize. 


85. In the Museum important improvements have been made, equally conducive to lU .. 
utility and security. Rules have been iuslitjuted for its regulation, having for their object-to * 
render it as efficient as possible for every purpose of practical instruction 
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The Museum is therefore rapidly becoming a most important institution, illustrating, in m 
especial manner, the medical and surgiepl pathology of India. In order that it may become 
more universally known as a central depot for whatever is rare or instructive in this depart*- 
uipivt of science, a catalogue raisonne is now in progress of publication by Mr. Webb, illus- 
Rated by original cases. His descriptive account of the greater number of those specimens, 
which have reference to the medical pathology of the Museum, has been submitted to the 
Council of fcducu'fion, and forwarded by them to the Medical Board, with, a view to obtain 
morbid or other specimens from the civil and military hospitals under the control of the 
Board. In the account; of this portjon of the Museum, the different preparations are com¬ 


pared together and made i nufualiy to illustrate each other; whilst the whole of them, as w 
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ented by the students, and 


8(>. During the past year, the Library has much frequ _ .. # 

recei ved, an addition of nearly 600 vol umes, chiefly frblB the allowance offw* rupees per itoen- 
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sem, which has been spent in procuring the roost recent and esteemed works in every depart¬ 
ment of medical science; and in part from the Medical Board, the Medical and Pfrjpieal 
Society, and Bahoo Ramgopaul Ghose, to all of* whom the college has been indebted for 
valuable donations of books. 

In December last, Dewdn Ram Comul Sen addressed a communication to the Council of 
Education, offering a sum, of 1,000 Company’s rupees, to be bestowed as a prize or prizes for 
the best translations from standard English works into Beugallee, upon the subjects of 
Anatomy, Materia Medica, and a papular account of the chief diseases to which natives of 
this country are liable, together with directions for treating them. The communication is at 
present under consideration. 

The following is a list of the students to whom prizes were awarded :— 

List of Prizemen, Session 1843-44. 


NAMES. 


Purmessur Shall a 
Dinn'obundoo Dey - 

Ditto - - - 

Dhurmodoss Bose - 
Doyalchund Bysack - 
Hurronautb Mitter 

Doyalchund Bysack 
Tarruck Chuhder Lahory 
Bholanath Bose 
B urronoth Mittre 

Tameez Khan - 
Mr Keane 
Mr. Vos - - 

Mr. Andree 
Mr. E. Lazarus 


PRIZES. 




Gold Medal 

Bon. Mr. Bird’s Gold Medal 

Ravncomul Sen’s Gold Medal 
Professors’ Prizes 
Rnstomjee Medal 
120 Co.’s jfti;, from Dwarka- 
nauth Fund. 

90 Co.’s Rs., from ditto 
60 Co.’s Rs., from ditto 
50 Co.VRs., from ditto 
■1st Gold Circlet of Merit - 

2d - ditto 

1st Ceylon Prize Silver Medal 
2d Ceylon ~ ditto - 
Clinical Prize 
Dresser’s Prize - 


SUBJECTS. 




General proficiency. 
Proficiency in Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. 

Botany. 

Botany and Materia Medica, 
Anatomy. 

General proficiency. 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

General good conduct, and re¬ 
gularity of attendance, 

- - ditto. 

General proficiency. 

- - ditto. 

Best Clinical Clerk, 

Best Surgeon’s Dresser. 


87. In January last, an examination mm held by the Secretary to the Council of Educa¬ 

tion, of candidates for admission to the stipendiary and free classes pf the Medical College, 
for the purpose of filling up all vacancies in :the former, and of* affording the benefits of a 
complete medical education to.as many of the latter as ichose to avail themselves of the 
privilege. ,} >',. NV . 

Forty candidates presented themselves, and of these ten only were found qualified and 
recommended for admission. In consequence of this, and on account of the standard of age 
heretofore fixed being considered too limited to procure candidates possessed of the requisite 
.«qualifications, the Council of Education resolved that, in future, applicants for admissioif 
shall be received from the ages of 16—20, Instead of 15—IB as before. 

A second examination was then held by Dr. Mowat, occupying two days, at which 
17 competitors attended, of whom five were selected, and the remainder rejected as incom¬ 
petent. ' ' 

From the North-West Provinces two pupils have been sent down to study in the college as 
Robertson Scholars, upon the stipend fixed in the regulations upon the subject; one of them, 
named Khyratee Khan, from Futtvgurh, a Mahomedan, 19 years of age, whose qualifications 
being considerably below the standard, has been allowed to study for one year in Dr. Duff’s 
school to qualify himself, and should he at the end of that time be still found deficient, he 
will forfeit the Scholarship, and be returned to the place from which he came. 

Another lad from Loodeanah, a native of Hyderabad, aged 17, has also been admitted, 
and permitted to study for the same length of time in Dr. Duff’s school; he is an active, 
intelligent, industrious lad, and very nearly qualified for admission at present. 

The two remaining vacancies will, it is anticipated, be filled up by pupils of the Agra 
College. 

88. The Honourable Mr. Cameron, President of the Council of Education, has announced 
his intention of presenting, during his stay in India, an annual prize of a capital case of 
Instruments to the most proficient pupil from Ceylon in each general examination ; the same 
to be decided and specially reported by the College Council. 

Four new pupils from Ceylon, arrived on the 18th of April 1844 for the purpose of study¬ 
ing m the college, and have been accommodated with quarters in the building specially 
designed for them within the college compound. 

The period of four years heretofore allowed for all pupils to qualify themselves for admis¬ 
sion to the service of Government as Sub-Assistant Surgeons, or for obtaining the college 
certificate of qualification, having been deemed too limited to admit of their acquiring the 
requisite amount of practical knowledge for independent practice, it was recommended by the 
(20. App.) 3 U Council 
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Council of Education to be increased to five complete sessions, which has been ordered by 
Government to be carried into effect from the next annual examination. 

During the latter part of the past session, on account of the prevalence and fatality of 
small pox, temporary hospitals were established by Government, in which th6 duties were 
performed by passed students of the college, under the superintendence of European medi¬ 
cal officers. 

89. In Appendix (E.) to this Report are contained the annual returns of the cases treated 
in the various hospitals attached to the college, exhibiting the practical means of instruc¬ 
tions afforded to the pupils, which the College Council regret are not sufficiently extended 
for the growing wants of the institution, clinical instruction on an extended scale being 
an object of the greatest importance in every school of medicine, and more so in this 
country, if possible, than in Europe. A correspondence has taken place with the President 
of the Fever Hospital committee upon the subject of expending their funds in establishing 
a central Fever Hospital in connection with the college, which it is hofjed may terminate in 
the attainment of so very desirable an object, as it will not only be of the greatest, service 
to the native community in epidemic outbreaks of diseases, but afford a valuable extension 
of the clinical means at the disposal of the professors for the instruction of their pupils. 

90. The following Reports'of the Government Dispensaries have been received from the 

Medical Board, and contain an abstract of the cases treated in those institutions during„the 
last six months of 1843. Detailed Reports have already been published by Government in, 
a separate form. '' s 


Bowanipore. 


Dr. Strong 
Callachund Day 


- Superintendent. 

- Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 


House Patients .—Remained, none ; admitted since, 11; cured, 11. 

Out Patients.—*- Remained, 111; since treated, 2/828 ; cured, 2,084; relieved, 548 ; no 
better, and incurable, 5; ceased to attend, 190 ; died, 2; remaining, 104. Several surgical 
operations, mostly of a simple nature, were all successfully performed by the native medical 
officer, amounting in all to 33 in number; these were cataracts, excisioh of tumours, &c. 

MoOIiSHEDABAD. 

Dr. Kean - ' - - -* - Superintendent. 

Punchannun Sreemony - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients, —Remained, 2; admitted, 73; cured, 2(> ; Relieved, 1; absconded, 9 ; 
died, 37 ; remaining, 2. * 

Out Patients. — Remained, 74 ; since treated, 3099 ; cured, 1,975 ; relieved, 729 ; ceased 
to attend, 437; died, 1 ; remaining, 31. A branch dispensary, situated in a popular part 
of the town, has been temporarily set on foot by the Superintendent, and it remains to be 
seen whether it will prove useful. The plan and estimate of a permanent subsidiary dis¬ 
pensary will shortly be laid before the Government. 


- Superintendent, 

- Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 


Poor ee. 

Dr. Cumberland 
Neel Money Dutt - ~ - 

House Patients. —Remained, 49; admitted, 159; cured, 69; absconded, 19 ; died, 73; 
remaining, 47. 

Outpatients .—Remained, 45 ; treated since, 493; cured, 351; ceased to attend, 144; 
died, one: nothing more of sufficient interest deserving of remark in the report of this 
Dispensary. The deaths were chiefly from bowel complaints of long standing. 

Chittagong. 

Dr. Duncan - - - - - Superintendent 

Rajkristo Chatterjee - - - - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients.— Remained, 6; admitted, 33; cured, 21; relieved, 5; absconded, 2; 
died, 6 ; remaining, 5. 

Out Patients.— Remained, 138; treated, 2,509 ; cured, 1,110; relieved, 1,000; incurable, 
and no better, 37 ; ceased to attend, 403 ; died, 3 ; remained, 88. 


Dacca. 


Dr. Taylor 
Nobinchuncler Paul 


- Superintendent. 

- Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 


House Patients. —Remained, 9; admitted, 54; cured, 26; relieved, 24; died, 13; re¬ 
mainin'*. none. 

Out Patients .— Remained, 46 ; admitted, 2,869 ; cured, 2,435 ; relieved, 141; no better, 
and incurable, 41; absconded, 245 ; died, 28; remaining, 25. 

A good number of surgical operations were neatly and successfully performed by the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon. 

Patna 
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Div Davis.Superintendent. 

Ramessor Awastie.Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients .—Remained, 8 ; admitted, 22 ; cured, 21 ; died, l; remaining, 8. 

Out Patients.— Remained, 243 j treated since, 3,892 ; cured, 3,472; relieved, 201 ; 
incurable, and no better, 14; ceased to attend, 14(5; died, 24; remaining, 278. 

A goodly number of surgical operations bad been performed; those of the eye have 
induced a better class of people to throw aside their prejudices, and they are now found to 
resort pretty generally, and with confidence, to the dispensary. The new building to be 
occupied by this charity is reported to be in a great state of forwardness, and will, in all 
probability, be ready for occupation very shortly ; it is placed in a convenient and com¬ 
manding situation. 

Benares. 

Dr. Butter ------ Superintendent. 

Issurchunder Gungoolee - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

Mouse Patients .—Remained, 14 ; admitted, 134 ; cured, 121; incurable, 2 ; died, 5. 

Out Patients.— Itbpoained, 57; admitted, 8,155; cured, 5,375; relieved, 354; incurable, 
and no'better, 183 • absconded, 2,174 ; died* 3$; remaining, 91. 

A few minor surgical operations, one or two of an important character, were undertaken 
by the Sub-Asssistant, Surgeon, and cleverly performed. The surgical cases generally were 
very similar at the several dispensaries, varying only in numbers. 


Allahabad. 

Dr. Marshall - - - - ~ - Superintendent, 

Jadub Chunder Dharah - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

Remained, 113; admitted, 3,319; cured, 2,357; relieved ‘ 71 9 ; incurable, and no better, 
47; absconded, 228; died, 25; remaining^; of the whole number treated, 9(5 were house 
patients. The same remarks apply to this dispensary. The limit but to eight beds, or that 
number of cases as house patients, is considered prejudicial to the welfare of the natives, 
and ought to be increased to double that number; not only for the resident sick poor, but 
for the benefit of pilgrims, who resort for religious purposes from every quarter of H'indoostan 
to Allahabad. 

CawNPOHE. 

Dr. Wood Superintendent. 

Ranin a ram Doss - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients. —Remained, 16; admitted, 150; cured, 90; relieved, 9; absconded, 12 ; 
died, 41 ; remaining, 14. 

Out Patients. —Remained, 46; admitted, 2,161 ; cured, 2,008 ; relieved, 19 ; absconded, 
124; remaining, 46 ; surgical operations as at other dispensaries. 

A case of stone in the bladder was operated on by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon successfully. 
The stone was made over to the College Museum. 


Fijrruckabad. 

Dr. Hunter ------ Superintendent. 

Sadoochurn Mullick - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

Remained, 85; treated since, 1,678 ; cured, 1,104; relieved, 384 ; absconded, 212 ; 
remaining, 53 . In a short time a building will be erected for the reception of in-door 
patients. 

Agra. 

Dr. Shaw - - - - - - Superintendent. 

Samachurn Sett - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients .—Remained, 4; admitted, 29; cured, 18 ; relieved, 3 : incurable, and no* 
better, 3; died, 7; remaining, 2. 

Out Patients. — Remained, 64 ; admitted, 2,851 ; relieved, 2,861 ; remaining, 54 . Ampu¬ 
le 1 . 0 * 1 o i a limb by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon; other minor operations likewise by him. 
llus dispensary, as others, continues to wdrk satisfactory ; there is also a branch dispen¬ 
sary which has not w orked so favourably as in former half years. 

(2Q. App.) 3u2 
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Dr. M'Rae - - - - - , - - Superintendent. 

Moheschimder Nun - - - / - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients, —Remained, 8; admitted, 79; cured, 65 ; relieved, 6 ; no better, 1; 
absconded, 9; died, 13; remaining, 4. 

Out Patients, — Remained, 44; admitted, 2,325; cured, 2,028; relieved, 260 ; no better, 3 ; 
absconded, 9; died, 4; remaining, G5. 

Surgical operations; three cases of lithotomy by Sub-Assislant Surgeon; calculi made 
over to the College Museum. 

Barielly. 

Dr. Balfour ------ Superintendent. 

Joydub Chunder - - - Sub-Assistaut Surgeon. 

House Remained, 0; admitted, 48; cured, 31; relieved, 5; absconded, 6 ; 

died, 5 ; remaining, 7. 

Out Patients, —Remained, 153; admitted, 5,799; cured, 3,405; relieved, 1,189; in- 
curable, 1; absconded,, 1,180 ; died, 32; remaining, 145 ; lithotomy, cataracts, in 
the surgical way. 

Delhi. 

Dr. Ross Superintendent. 

Chimun Loll - - - - ~ - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients, —Remained, 4 ; admitted, 77; cured, 66; relieved, 1; absconded, 0; 
died, 4. : 

Out , ''alien* —Remained, 62; since treated, 2,917 ; cured, 2,525 ; relieved, 372 ; ceased 
to ait death. 

A co. number of sick above that in the previous half year have received relief. 

Ten operati. for the removal of stone in the bladder performed by the Sub-Assistant 

Surgeon successfully, who is likely, from the number of such cases that yearly present them¬ 
selves at the dispensary, to become in time a very expert lithotomist. An apprentice educated 
at this institution has lately been raised to the grade of native doctor, a .further proof of the 
usefulness of these institutions. iff 

Morababad. 

Dr. Thomson - - Superintendent. 

Tarra Chund Pyne . - - - - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients,— Remained, 14; admitted, 104; cured, 86; relieved, 12; abscouded, 
11 ; died, 9 ; remaining, 12. ' 

Out Patients.— Remained, 73; admitted, 2,653; cured, 2,579 ; relieved, 62 ; absconded, 
85. Nothing of farther importance worthy remark. The arrival of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
at Moradnbad has caused an increase of applicants for relief; he is reported to be an able 
and 'industrious servant of the Government. 

JUBBULPORE. 

Dr . Griffith ------ Superintendent. 

Sama Chum Dntt - - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients.— Remained, 6; admitted, 78; cured, 53; relieved, 4; incurable, and no 
better, 3 ; absconded, 2 ; died, 14. 

Outpatients. — Remained, 86; treated since, 2,360 ; cured, 1,594; relieved, 307 ; no 
better, and incurable, 19 ; ceased to attend, 16; died, 9. Certain minor and other important 
surgical operations have been performed by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon. Nothing of further 
interest in this report: the Sub- Assistant Surgeon is an active and careful man, and his 
abilities are of first-rate order, which remark applies equally to the rest. 

In Appendix (F.) are contained statements of the conduct and character of the various 
pupils educated in both departments of the college, who have been transferred to the public 
service. To these documents the Council have much pleasure in referring, as exhibiting so 
very satisfactory and indisputable a proof of the good characters and superior qualifications 
of the pupils brought up in the Calcutta Medical College. 

91. The Honourable W. W. Bird was present at the distribution of diplomas and prizes, 
aid delivered the following speech ;— 

“ It was my earnest hope that the Governor-general would have presided at this meeting. 
Knowing as l do the deep interest which he takes in the institution, and his desire to see 
its beneficial effects extended to the utmost degree throughout the country, I deeply regret 
that he is not here publicly to declare the same, and to infuse into our proceedings that, 
vigour which characterizes all his undertaking^. Matters, however, of the highest im¬ 
portance have rendered his absence unavoidable; but you may depend upon it, that, whether 
present or absent, the Medical College will always find in his Lordship one of its most 
effectual supporters, so long as it holds out the promise of continuing, what it has now 
'become, a blessing to the country at iarge. 
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“ In his Lordship’s absence, it has once more fallen to my lot to have to preside at these 
i anniversaries, and to remark upon the peculiar circumstances by which the operations of the 
preceding year have been distinguished. On the present occasion the Jesuits are very satis¬ 
factory, and highly creditable to the talent and perseverance of the Native student, who has 
been found capable of competing successfully even with the European. Great progress has 
been made, under the able superintendence of Mr. Griffith, in the study of botany, a 
knowledge of which is so necessary to the medical practitioner, while there has beeu no 
falling*on in other attainments. It is true that the number of students declared qualified 
for the public service is fewer than last year; but this may be accounted for by the 
absence of students from Ceylon; and however desirable it may be to qualify as many 
as possible, it would be a great mistake to pass any one without the requisite qualifi¬ 
cations. If the examiners consult the interests of Government, the reputation of the 
institution, and the welfare of the community, they will never pass a single student who 
is not equal to discharge in the fullest degree the duties which will devolve on him. 

“ I am happy, however, to be able to say, that, as far as experience has yet gone, 
the Sub-Assistant Surgeons continue to bear the highest character, and that, they are 
eagerly sought after in every department of the service. You have already seen, in the 
published Report of 1842, how highly they are spoken of as useful practitioners, and 
how extensively the dispensaries in which they have been generally employed, are gaining 
the confidence of the native community. But the report of the first half-year of 1843 has 
just been put into my hand, and shows, in a manner which leaves not the slightest doubt of 
the fact, the increasing utility of these institutions, the progressive advancement in pro¬ 
fessional knowledge of the Sub-Assistant Surgeons in charge of them, and the facility 
which they have attained in the expression of their sentiments in the English language. 
It also shows that thousands of natives in various districts have been cured by these 
medical officers, that skilful and difficult operations have been performed by them, and 
that they have been discharging their arduous duties in a manner which merits the highest 
approbation of Government and the gratitude of the people. This report I strongly 
recommend to the attentive consideration of those who feel an interest in the progress of 
medical science in this country. Some parts of it contain very curious information of a 
professional nature, and of the habits of the people, which reflects the highest credit on all 
the Sub-Assistant Surgeons concerned, especially on Callaehund Dey, of the Bhowanipore 
Dispensary; Essur Cbund Gangoly, of the Benares Hospital and Dispensary; and Jadub 
Chunder Dhara, of the Allahabad Dispensary. From the report of the Agra Dispensary 
it appears, so much are the Sub-Assistant Surgeons rising in general estimation, that they 
are consulted, not only by the more respectable Natives, but by Europeans. 

“ Having drawn your attention to these most interesting and valuable reports from 
the native practitioners, formerly educated at this institution, it only remains for me to 
say to the students now about to leave college, go and do likewise; go and do your duty 
in that stale of life in which it hath pleased God to call you; go and reflect credit on 
the instiiution in which you have beeu brought up; go and gain the confidence of the 
native community. And to you whose turn of study is yet incomplete, let me say, make 
the of your time ; endeavour to qualify yourselves for pursuing the same creditable 

course, so that on future occasions the public authorities who will have in this plaee to 
perform the duty which 1 am now discharging, may be able in like manner to record your 
names on the list of those who are rising to professional eminence! and who are the chosen 
instruments in the hands of a humane and paternal Government, for dispensing amongst 
its subjects benefits of the highest value, which, with the blessing of Providence, are calcu¬ 
lated in the greatest degree to promote the welfare and happiness of e very part of the country 
to which they may be extended.” 


9.2. COLLEGE OF HADJI MOHAMMAD MOIISIN, AT HOOGHLY.~~7tb Year. 

Under the immediate Superintendence of the Council of Education. 
Establishment on the 3 Oth April 1844. 


English Department: 


J. Sutherland, Esq. - 

L. Clint,’ Esq; - 

M. Rocjifort, Esq. - 

Baboo Essenchunder Bunoijee* 
Mr. J. G. Beanland 
Mr. A. lire -« - - 

Baboo Shamlall Shoine - 

Mr. T. W. Clermont , - - 


Principal. 

Professor. 

Head Master, U. S. 

3d Master (nowacting 2d). 

4th ditto (now acting 3d). • 

5th ditto (nowacting,M aster of4th Class, Sec. A.) 
Master of 3d Class, Sec. A. L. S. (now acting 
Master of 4th Class, Sec. B.U.S.) 

Head Master L. S. (1st Class, Sec. A.) 

Baboo 


* These acting appointments are consequent ori Mr. Kelly, the Second Misters absence—two years’sick p 
leave from April 1843—sanctioned, together with the temporary promotions, in Council’s Letter, No. 90, 
dated 7th March 1843. . 

(20. Apt.) 
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dix N. 


Baboo Madhubchunder Dutt - 


Moheschunder Banorjee 
Srenauth Dutt 


-Bollorqjn Bissvvas 

Mouluvee Attawur Ruhman 

Baboo Samacburn Mookerjee - 

-Banecmadub Banorjee - 

-Kristocbunder Shall 

r-Kristomohun Sing 

Mr, J. Vogel - - 

Mr, L. P. Vernieux 


Baboo Kunjoobeharry Chakrobutty, Assistant Librarian. 

Mahoinmadan Department 
Mouluvee Mohammad Akber Shah - * 

-Meer Mohammad - 

--Kh.adim H ossein - 

*-Munsur Ahmud - - - - 

-Gholam Mukdhoom - 

-Mohammud Mustaqirn - 

—-Rumzan Allee <- 


Master of 2d Class, Sec. B. (now acting Master 
of 1st Class, Sec. B.) 

Master of 2d Class, Sec. A. 

Master of 3d Class, Sec. B. (now acting as Master 
of 2d Class, Sec, B.) 

Master of 4th Class, Sec. A. (now acting as 
Master of 3d Class, Sec. A.) 

Master of 3d Class, Sec. C. (now acting as 
Master of 3d Class, Sec. B.) 

Master of 4th Class, Sec. B. (now acting as 
Master of 3d Class, Sec, C.) 

Master of 1st Class, Sec. B. (now acting 
Master of 4th Class, Sec. A.) 

Master of 4th Class, Sec. B. 

-ditto ditto C. 

Writing Master. 

Drawing Master and Librarian. 


<SL 


as 


Furrghut Allee ------ 

—-M qhainmad Taqi - 

-— -TolutluffH ossein - - - - - 

Baboo Ramtarrack Roy - 
Mouluvee Nusseer Ooddeen - 

- Besharat Qollah - 

-~ Mohammad Moddesser - 

Abdul Ali - - - . - - 

Mirza Mobarack Ali - . - - 

Bengalee Department: 
Obhoyaclmrn Turkopunchanun - - 

Gobindchunder Seromonee - - • - 

Bhuggobanchunder Bisarad - 

Kasseenauth Turkobhooshun - 

Hurrochunder Turkobagish - - - - 

Gobindehtmdbr Bisarad - - - 

Gopaulchunder Beedyaneedhee - - 

Juggomohim Chowdhoory - - - - 

Ramchunder Mishrd 


Head Mouluvee (Sunee). 

Ditto (Sheeah), 

2d Mouluvee. 

3d ditto. 

4th ditto. # 

1st ditto L. S. 

2d ditto, Sec. A. 

Ditto, Section B. 

3d ditto, Section A. 

Ditto, Section B. 

Teacher, of Govt. Regulations. 
4th Mouluvee, Section A. 
Ditto, Section B. 

Ditto, Section C, 
Librarian. 

Drawing and Writing Master. 

Superintending Pundit. 

Head Pundit, U, S, 

2d ditto. 

Head Pundit, L. S. 

2d ditto. 

3d ditto. § 

4th ditto. 

1st Arithmetic Teacher, 

2d ditto, ditto. 


Hooghly Branch School. Establishment on the 3t)fch April 1844. 
English Department: 


Baboo Khettermohun Chatterjee* 

-Pearychurn Sirkar - 

«-Srenauth Banorjee - 

——_ Girishchunder Ghose 
--Prosonoehunder Sirkar+ - 


- Second Master, now Head. Master.. 

- 2d Master. 

- 3d ditto. 

- Master of 4th Class, Section A. 

Ditto Section B* 


Oriental Department : 

Mouluvee Asud All - - - - - Head Mouluvee. 

—- Ismut Oollah ----- 2d ditto. 

Sereram Seromonee ------ Head Pundit. 

Srenauth - - - - - - - - 2d ditto. 

Hullodhur Surma ------ Arithmetic Teacher* 

Hooghly Infant School. Establishment on the 30th April 1844. 

• English Department: 

Mr. T. M. Gomess ------ Head Master. 

Bengalee Department: 

Nobocoomar Gupto - - - - - - Pundit. 


Seetafork 


. * Baboo Parbutty Churn, the late Head Master, died on 11th November 1843. 

f .Baboo BhuggobuUyelmm Mullick, the former Junior Master, transferred to the Supernumerary Class at 
college, on 1st August 1843. f 
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Baboo Srenauth Somadar - 
-Bhobaneechurn Mullik 


Seetapore Branch School. Establishment on the 30 th April 1844 .. 

English Department ; 

- Head Master. 

* 2d ditto. 

Bengalee Department: 

Neersmghodeb Seromonee - ' - Head Pundit. 

Nundcoomar Banorjee - - - - - 2d ditto. 

Ummorpore Puobational School. Establishment on the 30th April 1844. 

.English Department: 

Baboo Pearymohun Banorjee - Head Master. 

-Khettermohun Banorjee - ~ ~ 2d ditto. 

Bengalee Department: 

Kaylashch Bidyaneedhee ~ ~ ~ ~ Pundit. 

The proceedings of thg past year are arranged,*as usual, under the heads, Number and 
Discipline of the College, Progress of Study, See., and more in detail m the documents 
appended to the Report. 

93. The following is the Return of the Number of Admissions and Withdrawals, and English Department* 
Daily Average Attendance since the 1st May 1843, the Grand Total on the Rolls at that Number and disci- ’ 
Date, and on the 1st May : — pline of the college 

mid its subordinate 


INSTITUTIONS. 

Christians. 

Muhom- 

medians. 

Hindoos, 

Total. 

1843. 

1844. 

College: 







Number of admissions - 


6 

2 

187 



Ditto, of dismissals 

1 „ 

2 

5 .. 

72 



Ditto, of withdrawals - 


6 

4 

46 



Ditto on the Rolls, ending 1st May 1843 

S' 

12 

18 

542 

572 


Ditto, ditto 1st May 1844 

• 

10 

11 

eii 

- 

632 

Daily average attendance 4854. 







Branch School: 







Number of admissions - 

_' 

*1 

1 

53 



Ditto, of dismissals - 


2 

I 

11 



Ditto, of withdrawals « - 


•• « 

1 

29 



Ditto, of promotions - 




11 



Diyo on the Rolls, ending 1st May 1843 


5 

3 

242 

250 


Ditto, ditto 1st May 1844 

* 

4 

2 

244 

* » 

260 

Daily average attendance 206}. 







Infant School: 







Number of admissions - • • * 


m m 

- 

24 



Ditto, of dismissals - - - 

«■ 

1 

* n 

4 



Ditto, of withdrawals - 




19 



Ditto, of promotions - 



1 

7 



Ditto, on the Rolls, ending 1st May 1843 

* 

2 

2 

44 

48 


Ditto, ditto 1 st May 1844 

. 

1 

1 

38 

* 

40 

Daily average attendance 30. 







Seetapore School : 







Number of admissions - 




26 



Ditto, of dismissals - - 

- 

1 

- 

36 



Ditto, of withdrawals - 




25 


Abi. %; > 

Ditto on the Rolls, ending 1st May 1843 

» 

1 


134 

1*35 


Ditto, ditto 1st May 1844 


. 

« „ 

100 


100 

Daily average attendance 80}. 







Umorpo.-e School: 






mmm; § i viv i , 

Number of admissions - 

• 



48 



Ditto, of dismissals - 

* 


* 

16 



Ditto, of withdrawals ~ 



t 

44 



Ditto, of promotions - 


- 


6 



Ditto on the Rolls, ending 1st May J843 

* 

• 

*. „ 

120 

120 


Ditto, ditto 1st May 1844 

- 

- 

m m, 

102 


102 

Daily average attendance 82. 







Grand Total on thd Rolls, on 1st May 1843 


20 

23 

1,082 

1,125 


Ditto, ditto on 1st Mav 1844 - 

. 

15 

14 

2,095 


1,124 

Ditto, of the daily average attendance 884}. 

- - 



V"' ! 




institutions. 


1843 as compared with 1st May 1844. 

(20. Apt.) 
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In the English Department of the. Collegia the returns show an increase of' do. less-than 
60 during the year, the greater part of which augmentation has taken place since July 
last. "TV i ■ 

The maximum number for the Branch School has, since 1848, been considered 250, that 
being all the portion ofthe budding assigned to the English Department of this school can 
conveniently contain,, the excess having been accommodated in a close and inconvenient 
out-house, " The reduced number lias been fully kept up without difficulty. 

The applications for adpiiftsiou every month are as numerous us ever ; but the strict limi¬ 
tation of age, and the rules os to. admission into the higher classes, compel us ,to reject many 
candidates. 


Order and Discipline. 


94. The order ahd general dtscipjine of the classes, though favourably reported on last 
year/ have since improved. The attendance, which had not been quite satisfactory during 
the year 1843, has been much better since in the college. In the Branch School it has 
always been good. In the Seetapore and Urn nr pore Schools there has not been so much 
regularity. The rolls of each class of the College and Branch Schools are submitted to the 
Principal every month, and those,who have been very irregular, afe struck off. As they 
cannot be re,-admitted without the sanction of the Council, which is not given without good 
cause, the dread of forfeiting their education has a most salutary effect in checking me- 
gularity ; and, in the whole college, the number reported irregular in any one month does 
not. exceed eight or ten. In the Branch School some three or four. 


Annual Examina¬ 
tions. 


95. 1’he annual examination of the Senior Department of the college was conducted, as 
usual, by the establishment, except as t o the first class, which is taught, in its two section^ 
by the Professor of Mathematics, the Head Master and the Principal. The whole of this 
cla.$s competes for Senior Sciiolarships. The Examiners of the other classes of the Senior 
Department, were the Professor of Mathematics and the Principal. The Junior •Depart¬ 
ment wife examined by the Head Masters of the two departments, Messrs. Rock fort and 
Clermont, and other instructors, whose names are attached to the respective examination 
papers. The first class ofthe Branch School by the Professor of Mathematics and the 
Principal, the other classes by the head and other masters of the college. The Infant School 
was examined by the Principal. The Seetapore School by Baboo Moheschunder Banorjee, 
second Master of the Junior Department. The Umorpore School by Mr. Bean land, the 
third plaster of' the Senior Department. The Bengalee examinations were conducted by the 
Superintending and Senior Pundits. The detailed annual examinations commenced on the 
14th of June, and ended cm the 8th July 1848. The half-yearly general examinations 
commenced on the 9th and ended on the 23d of December. 


College—English 
Studies. 


96. The results of the detailed examinations of July are 8hown in the examination papers, 
and, on a review of the whole, may be considered satisfactory, although there are, as will 
generally be expected in so large an establishment, some exceptions to the remark. Even as 
to these exceptions of some classes, however,.it. is satisfactory to find, that the half-yearly - 
examination in the latter end of December last, exhibited a marked improvement. 


Law Lecturer. 


-general having beet) so liberal as to, give his permission, the students 
of the first class of the college regularly attended that gentleman's lectures,commenced m 
November last, the Government having authorised the disbursement of the charge of boat- 
hire for this purpose. As the lectures took place on Saturday, and Friday is a half holiday 
at this college, the students attending the Law Lectures lost by going down only one day of 
their regular studies, which Was more than compensated bv the valuable instruction they 
received iti a most important branch of knovVledge. \ 


Supernumerary 
Cl as* ?. 


98. In April 1843, the Principal proposed to establish a supertiumemry class, to occupy a 
vacant, room in the Junior Department. The Council declined to iiiciir the expence of 4.0 
rupees a month for an additional master, hut gave their sanction to the establishment of tlie 
class if it could be made, to pay its expenses. It was doubted at first whether a sufficient; 
number of paying candidates to meet the charge would offer themselves, but on the J*t 
Augtist the class was opened with 32 young boys, paying altogether the sum of 86 rupees. 
It ha$ spice had as many us 50, reduced on the 31st December last to 45 by promotions, and 
has subsequently been increased to 60, the number now on the records. Baboo Bhuergo - 
buttychrn Mullick, formerly a student of the college, and lately a Junior Master of the 
Branch School, was appointed to the Supernumerary Class, and receives as salary the 
amount of the charges for education levied therein. The class thus pays itself, and is no 
charge to Government, except for the use of elementary books. 


Assamese Students. 


99. The Assamese students referred to in the last Report, having been found to make no 
progress, and being, in consequence of their advanced age, not likely to be qualified in time 
to admit of their being entered at the Medical College as intended, were ordered to be sent 
back to Assam, and took their departure in September dask 


Brandi School. 


100. Before the usual report of progress under this department is entered on, it is our 
painful duty to -record the melancholy event ofthe death of Baboo Par-butty churn Sircar, 
which occurred on the 11th November last. He was for upwards of six years at the head of 
this school, and discharged the duties of his situation with great ability and indefatigable 
zeal. By his death the education service has lost a valuable instructor. The (loaned 
expressed their great regret for this sad occurrence, and their high sense of the late Baboo* 

services, 


Wm if 

, 

-k if ■ 
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Services, in a letter, the contents of which were communicated by their desire to his widow Appendix N. 

Und relatives. _ 

Last year, although the general result of the examination was favourable, the first class 
was far from having satisfied the Examiners. At the detailed annual examination of July- 
last a marked improvement was exhibited, and especially in the important studies oY' 

Geography and Arithmetic. This favourable result is in patt owing to the number and 
nature of their studies having been brought more within the range of their time and capa¬ 
city, but chiefly to the exertions of the late Head Master, Baboo Parbuttychurn Sircar. The 
other classes are, with one exception, improved ; and the general discipline of the school 
reflects great credit, on the deceased, who had,well deserved the praise bestowed on him in 
the Examiner’s report, for the systematic neatness and order of Iris class rolls, registers, copy 
books, and of every record of the Institution under his control. ’ . " 

101. A considerable improvement has taken place in this institution, and though there has Infant School 
been no increase of the number on the rolls, the attendance and general discipline of the 

school are very creditable to the Head Master, Mr. Gomess, whose system appears to he 
good, and whose rolls and records exhibit great neatness and order. 

An appeal has been made to the Council' by numerous inhabitants of Chinsurah, to have 
the Infant School removed to that place near the college, the neighbourhood being much 
more populous. lo this change the inhabitants of Hooghly are naturally opposed; and on 
this account the Council have abstained from interference; but there can be no doubt that 
the school, would have many more students at Chinsurah, although as none are now per¬ 
mitted to enter after they are five years old, it is possible that none would come from any 
considerable distance. 

102. Although the Examiner’s report of the annual examination in June was, on the Scetai.orc School 
whole, favourable, the school does not appear to be going on so well as it might be expected 

to do, and this may be in part ascribed to the absurd manner in which the classes were 
arranged. 

I his had previously been pointed out by the Principal, and was rectified soon after the 
July Examination. Since then it will be seen by the present returns, the number on the rolls 
Gds considerably fallen off, so that there is still less reason than there was before for any 
complaint of want of sufficient instructors. The general half-yearly examination of Decem¬ 
ber last, does not, however, show any improvement; but it is right to observe, that the 
attendance has fallen off much lately, owing to the prevalence of cholera in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Out of 102 on the rolls, only 75 were present at the last examination. 

103. 1 he general result of the animal examination of July was favourable, though there Umoriiore Sch<*&, 
are some exceptions, and the same remark applies to the half-vcarlv examination in the past 

month. In the junior classes there are a number of boys far "too old to succeed in !£ngu$i 
and Mr. Bean land, the Examiner, suggests that these should be consigned to the, Patsala’, 
attached to the school, and that, some support in Bengalee books should be given to the 
former institution, the students in which do not seek to acquire English. In the annual 
report of July an apprehension was expressed, that the Umorpore School would be given up, 
but the liberal proprietor, Baboo incur Paulit, continued it entirely at liis own 

expense, with exception to the trifling aid afforded him by Government for the purchase of 
books up to the date of his death in December last. It was then found that his estate was 
bankrupt, and that there were no funds to carry it on. The Head Master, Baboo Pearv- 
mohun Banorjee, however, carried on the school for some time at his own risk, and without 
pay, and the second Master is now trying to keep it together on a reduced scale, and con¬ 
templates an application to the Council to continue to him the former monthly allowance of 
20 rupees for books. The Head Master has left the school to seek employment, and the 
I undit has been appointed, at the Principal’s recommendation, to the Baulia Government 
be bool. 

104. In this branch of study the examination papers of the various classes show a most Study of the V<tss 
satisfactory progress, which reflects great credit on the Superintending Pundit and his sub- nacular* 
ordinates, and on the students. With a view to encourage the attention of the latter to 

this important study, the promotions of those who were found deficient in this department 
of knowledge, have, during the past year, been stopped, which has had a good effect in 
stimulating their application. 

!05. The Committee of Masters referred to in the last Annual Report, have completed School Fees or 
the labour of revising the rates of charge throughout the Institution, and the result is an 
increase on the average of last year, of Its, 39. 6. 8. 

In the Branch School the average amount of the monthly collections for the past 
compared with that of the present year, shows an increase of lis, 10. 9. 4. 

In the Seetapore School the average monthly collections, out of 100 students, are only 
M&i 17. 11. 8. J 

I he Committee’s duties are now chiefly confined to cases of appeal, and to regulating the 
rates of newly admitted students. Mr. Clermont, the Head Master of the Junior Depart¬ 
ment, is now I resident of the Committee, instead of Mr. Rocbford, who has been relieved 
trora this extra duty. 

In connexion with the subject, the last Report suggested the propriety of fixing the number 
or those educated gratuitously, as is done in the Hindoo College. There are now on the free 
list ot the College 260. It was suggested that the number might be gradually brought 
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down to>50, by adOiitting no more free students, save occasionally, as an exception to the 
general rule of payment, until the required reduction should be brought about. This sug¬ 
gestion has been approved of by the Council, and the limit proposed will be attended to in 
future admissions. ^ 1 

106. In the college there are no changes to record; but in the Branch School a vacancy 
occurred, owing to the appointment, on the 1st August 1843, of Baboo Bhuggobuttychum 
MuIItck, teacher of the junior class, to the supernumerary class in the college. Bh u^go- 
buttycburnV place is supplied by Baboo Prosonochunder Sirkar, formerly a student of the 
Hindoo College. Another vacancy was caused by the lamented death of the Head Master, 
Baboo Parbuttychurn Sirkar. The vacancy has been filled up by the promotion of the 
second Master, Baboo Khettermohun Chatterjee, who had performed his duties most 
creditably since he was attached to the school. To Baboo Khettermohun Chaiterjee’s place, 
a brother of the deceased Baboo Pearychurn Sirkar, a young man, who held a feenior 
Scholarship for two yearfc in the Hindoo College, has been appointed. 

107. The number of admissions arid withdrawals, and daily average attendance during 
the past year, and the grand total on the rolls on the 1st May 1843 and the lit May 1844, 
are as follows: 


' ■' ■ V * " 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Chriatiansi. 

Mahomadans. 

Hindoos. 

Total. - 

1843. 

1844. 

Mudrmsu of Hadji Md. Moh sin . 






1 ■ f 

Number of admissions - 



73 

6 



Ditto of dismissals - 


- 

36 




Ditto of withdrawals 

- 

- 

8 

i 1 ■ ' 



Ditto on the rolls ending 1st May 1843 

- 


223 

; 2 



Ditto - - ditto - 1st May 1844 

- 


262 ■ 

7 


y' 259 

Daily average attendance, 186. 







Muktub at Hooghly. 







Number of admissions - 



28 

4 



Ditto of dismissals - 

: 'jv- 

. I* ' 

13 




Ditto of withdrawals 



15 

2 



Ditto on the rolls ending 1st May 1843 

; f|, 


62. 

4 

56 

fj; 

Ditto - - ditto - 1st May 1844 

- 

v 

52 

6 ' 

- 

58 

Daily average attendance, 36. 







Mudrussa of Seetapore, 







Number of admissions 

- 


15 




Ditto of dismissals - 

- 






Ditto of withdrawals 

- 

-• - 

16 




Ditto on the rolls ending 1st May 1843 

- 

’ - *" 

41 

- 

41 

1 1 ' - * 

Ditto - - ditto - 1st May 1844 

M t 

- 

40 



40 

Daily average attendance, 36. 





■ • i ■ i 


Grand Total on the rolls on 1st May 1843 

- 


316 

6 

322 


Ditto - - ditto - 1st May 1844 

- 

- 

344 

13 

m m ' 

367 

Ditto of daily average attendance, 257. 








These returns exhibit a slight increase in this department, although 49 have been struck 
off the rolls during the year for irregularity of attendance. 

The discipline of this department will be more particularly adverted to hereafter, in 
reference to the Visitor’s report. It may be enough here to state that measures have been 
adopted for its improvement, though the system of study among Mahomadans does not 
admit of very efficient checks. One change has been introduced, however, which has secured 
better attendance. The class roll of each class is now submitted to the 1 \ incipal e>/ery 
morith, and the names of those who are very irregular are struck oft, which has produced a 

better attendance. . , _ _ . ••• %lV . 

The examination of this department was conducted by the Hafiz of the CalcutteMuaiussa, 
assisted by Mouluvees Abdurrahim and Mohammad Ujhi. 

108. The Mouluvees have been regular in their attendance. I he head piofessors, 
Mohammad Akber Shah and Meer Mohammad, have laboured assiduously in their depart¬ 
ments, and have shown a disposition to aid the Principal on all occasions, in introducing 


# Xhe total number in. the Mudrussa in the printed Report of April 1843, was stated to be 387; but that is 
a mistake which arose from the names being taken from the class rolls, in which they are frequently repeated 
several times, owing to many of the students being in several classes. The number should have been, as 
above, 226. 

















oujuveo ivi t^ei, iTj.oniiniu)tiC4, tiie iiedu cmeeciii iviouiuvee, who nas now 
a in the eollegte, has also exhibited exemplary regularity in his attendance, 
ave in April last for live* jnonths, to go to Lucknow on urgent private 


109. The examination of the Branch School was conducted by the Head Mouluvees, and 
their report is favourable* 

110. The examination of the Seetapoor Madrussa was conducted by Mouluvee Moham¬ 
mad Akber Shah, and exhibits reasonable progress. The Examiner has recommended the 
following students for prizes : 


1, M oh ami n ad T yaz. 

2ft Mohammad Hashed., 

3. Moojeeb Ooddeen Alimud. 

4. Abdppl Mabood. 

5. G hoi am Sufdar. 

C. Qum Ruddeen. 


7. Abbas Ali- 

8. Rosool Bukhsh. 

9. S'yud Hyjut Oollah. 

10. Najeeb Uddeen. 

11. Tummeezooddeen. 


111. Mouluvees To fuzz ul Ali, Teacher of Regulations, died on the 10th of August last; Changes of 
he was well qualified tor his office, but his health had been long very delicate. Several atructors * 
candidates were examined for this appointment by the Principal, on questions sent to him 

for that purpose by the Council, to whom the answers have been returned. These papers 
having been submitted to Mr. Hawkins, Register of the Sadder Court, who had prepared 
the questions, his decision was in favour of Ramtarak Roy, whose answers were far the best, 
and the Council accordingly awarded the appointment to him on the 30th December 1843. 
Mohammad Idrees, a student of the Mudrussa, had officiated in the meantime, drawing half 
the allowance of 'the situation with the sanction of the Council. 

The Principal had, in a letter of the 2d April 1843, suggested the abolition of the regu¬ 
lation class, with reference to the circumstance of one of the Mouluvees being allowed an 
addition of 20 rupees to bis pay for the express purpose of teaching regulations; but on 
further consideration, as there were a number of Hindoo students in the regulation class, 
who could not be brought into, one of the regular classes of the Mudrussa, he was induced, 
on being called on by the Council, to give his opinion against this measure. 

In the acting appointment of second Mouluvee of the Branch School, referred to in the 
last Report, Mouluvee I smut Oollah was eventually confirmed in June 1843. 

Mouluvee Asud Ali, the head Mouluvee of the Branch School, applied for and obtained 
in November last, three months leave of absence on sick certificate. Seeraj Ooddeen, 
a student of the college, proposed by Mouluvee Asud Ali, and pronounced duly qualified 
by the Head Mouluvees, was permitted to act for him during his absence. 

112. On the 12th February last, his Honor the Deputy Governor of Bengal, the Pre- Scholarship* 
sident, and several members of the Council of Education, went up to Hooghly, to distribute 

the Scholarships and Prizes awarded during the past year. His Honor first distributed the 
prizes of the Hooghly Branch and Infant School, and then proceeded to the college, where 
the distribution took place in the large hall, in presence of a numerous audience, to whom, 
at its close, his Honor addressed a brief and emphatic speech, which terminated the 
proceedings, and is appended to this Report. 

The following is a return of the Scholarships awarded in the past year in both depart¬ 
ments : 


Senior English. 


; VM: 


I. 

% 

X 
4 . 

X 


Renewed . 

Noruttun Mullick, third year, 40 rupees. 

Hurrymobun Chatterjee, third year, 40 
rupees. 

Gungachurn Sirkar, third year, 40 rupees. 

Degain be r Biswas, second year, 30 ru¬ 
pees, 

Nobinchunder Doss, second year, 30 
rupees. 


A warded. 

6. Jadobchunder Bose, first year, 30 

rupees. * * 

7. Gooroochurn Chatterjee, first year, 30 

rupees. 

8. Gooroochurn Doss, first year, 30 rupees. 


; 

The cases of the three last candidates being somewhat doubtful, they were subjected, in 
addition to the usual test of written questions, to an oral examination before the Council, 
which took place on the 28th December last. 

These are all the Scholarships assigned to the Senior Department of this college, including 
the one open to general competition, for which there was no out competitor. Of the three 

awarded 


* Ruder the former rules as his application was made before the new regulations were promulgated. 
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1. Jodoonath Doss, 

7 



1 year, 8 rupees. 
Sateowry Roy, 2d year, 8 rupees. 
Juggesser Ghose, 2d year, 8 rupees. 


7. Gopalchunder Bundo, 1st year, 8 rupees. 

8. Sharaachurh Ghose, 1st y ear, 8 rupees. 

Of the, Scholarships awarded, the three first till up vacancies caused by forfeiture for not 
having made reasonable progress. The two last are Scholarships of 8 rupees each, respecting 
which some explanation is necessary. These do not form a charge to the Government; 
they will be paid out of the interest of the balance of about 0,000 rupees of the fund sub¬ 
scribed lor building the Zemindarry, or, as it is now called, the Branch School at Hooghiy. 
The interest was for several years paid in sums of two, three and four rupeesTopobr tieserving 
students, recommended by the Principal, to enable them to continue their studies, The 
Committee of the Zemindarry Fund, however, having proposed last year that the interest 
specified should be applied’ to meet the charge of two Scholarships, to be called the 
Zemindarry Scholarship^/* the 'Council assented to the proposal, and the money has been 
available 1 for that purpose since September last. - "i 

A condition df the award of these Zemindarry Scholarships was, that when Branch School 
and College competitor! coming up to the required standard were found equal, the former 
should have the preference ; but the successful candidate this year belong to the College, 
though two Branch School students, Hurronasuth Mittre and "Koykshchunder Chhtterjee, 
stand very high, and had none of the other candidates been superior, would have had Scholar¬ 
ships awarded to them. 

The Scholarship assigned to this institution was gained last year by Isserchunder Dags, 
si nee ^promoted to the college ; and as he has made the reasonable progress required, he is 
entitled to a renewal of his tenure. 


118. The following is Major Ouseley’s report on the examination for Senior Oiien 
Scholarships:— 

On the 19th and 20th ultimo, I examined the candidates for Senior and Junior Oriental 
Scholarships at the Hooghly College. . , 

“ The number of candidates for Senior Scholarships was 28, including 10 who obtained 
Scholarships last year, and who, by the terms of their appointment, were required to undergo , 
examination on the present occasion. The number of candidates for Junior Scholarships was 
4? similarly, including 10 (ten), the scholars oflast year. \ M 

u On a careful comparison of the papers performed by the various candidates, l have the 
honour to recommend the following 11 students for Senior Scholarships; viz.— 


1. Abdoor Ruhman ~ 

2. Feyzoollah - 

3. Fuzelut Hossein - 

4. Mohammad Idrees 

5. Vukeel Uddeen - 

! and 

G, .Ghoolam Mehdhy 

7. Mohammad Ismail # 

8. Abdool Moojeed - 

9. Ghodlam Sufdar - 
10. Mohammad Rushed 
Jl. Seraj Ooddeeh 


- \ For Mohammad Mohsin’s Scholarships 

- J of 50 rupees each per mensem. 


v For Scholarships of 20 rupees each per 
mensem. 




j Scholarships of 15 rupees each per 
mensem. 


“ Six of the students above nanied are senior scholars of last year. Abdoor Rub man held 
a Scholarship of 20 rupees, Mohammad I drees and Vukeel Ooddeenof 15 rupees each, and 
Mohammad Ismail of 20. The three first deserve promotion, but Mohammad Ismail seems 
to have fallen off, and is only entitled to the 3 4 (third) grade of Senior Scholarship, instead 
of the 2d, which be obtained last year. 

“ The four remaining Senior Scl^lars oflast year have so decidedly failed in the perform¬ 
ance of their exercises, that I am reluctantly compelledt or eeommend that their Scholarships 
be forfeited. The failure of Ameer Mohammad, who received one of the first-class Scholar- 
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ships of .50 nipees last year, is so egregious, that it is quite evident he must have obtained 
unfair assistance at last year’s examinatipn, notwithstanding all the precautions taken to 
prevent it. His performances on the present occasion do not entitle him even to a 15-rupee 
Scholarship. The names of the unsuccessful stipendiaries who ought to lose their Scholar¬ 
ships ate, 1. Ameer Mohammad ; 2: Alie& Akbur; 3. Ghoolam Nujuf; 4. Zoolfok&r Alee; 
ihe first receives 50 rupees per itiensem, the remaining three 15 rupees each. 

“ For the Junior Scholarships of the present year, 1 beg to recommend the under-mentioned 
16 students as the most deserving; viz.— 


Appendix N 


1. Iftamool Hiiqq. y it . 

| 9. Rosool Bukhsh. 

2. Mohammad Hossein Kermani. * 

. 10. Sukhawut Hossein. 

3. Acnool Islam. 

v 11. Seyud A man Oollah. 

4. Hilal Qoddeen. 

12. Zuhooral Hossein. 

,5. Shekh Abdoollah. 

13. Noor Mohammad. 

6. Ghoolam Akbur. 

14. Seyud Khadim Hossein. 

7. Alee Asghur. 

lo. Nuzur Ali. 

8. Ghoolam Punjuttun. 

16. Hyder Hossein. 


with the 
s exaniH. 


“ I haye assumed that, including the Junior Scholarships opened to public competition, there 
are 1(5 Junior Scholarships available ; nine of the above list are Junior Scholars of last year: 
only one has subjected himself to a forfeiture of his Scholarship; his name is Sur'dar Alee. 

u The Arabic examination paper s of both Departments, Senior and Junior, are transmitted 
for the inspection of the Council of Education.’' 

114. On the 2,4th of August last., Dr. Mpuat, the member appointed to visit and report on Kepoi-t of ihe 

the College, went up to perfor m this duty. The Visitor examined the muster rolls, registers Member. 

••of attendance of musters and students, &c.; went through the whole college, and examined 
several of the classes, especially those of the Senior English Department; he afterwards 
went through the Oriental classes. The Visitqr expressed himself highly satisfied ” 

“ excellent ortjer arid method” of the English Department, and with the result of hi 

nations of the classes. 

With respect to the Oriental Department, the Visitor reports, That from the answers he 
received from the Mouluvees, he judges that they prefer a great variety of works and super¬ 
ficial showy knowledge to solid instruction, and is of opinion, that, although their attendance 
is generally good,'the institution will turn out few good scholars, .while the present, lax system 
of study and of attendance of the students prevails. 

With reference to these remarks on the Oriental Department, a new course of study, some 
change of discipline, and some more stringent rules of attendance, especially as respects the 
Scholarship students, were proposed by the Principal, in coucert with the head Mouluvees, 
and "sanctioned by the Council, and these have led to improvement as to the points noticed, 
though it is to be feared that the regular discipline of* the English Department is quite 
incompatible with the habits of Mahomrnadan students, and the circumstances of those in 
this Mudrussa. 

It should be observed, that, in spite of the defects referred to, the Mudrussa has made no 
inconsiderable progress, if the results of the Scholarship examinations may be considered a 
test; and^that in its discipline, such as it is, it is probably equal to any institution of the 
kind, though one exception of a very flagrant nature, the first, and it is to be hoped the last 
of the kind, has now to be recorded. 

115. The 1 reach of discipline here referred to was so outrageous, that it has been found Riot in the 

necessary to visit it with the severest measures. vtum. 

The new rules of attendance required all thetetudents of the Mudrussa to come at 11 and 
remain till 4, when the college breaks up for thd day. Some of them having violated this 
rule, the Principal ordered the gates to be closed, and desired the DurWans to bring to him 
anyone attempting to go out without a pass. In March last several students, in defiance of 
these orders, attempted to force their way out, and in consequence of the Dunvan ^com- 
;plaining of them, they, with a number more, committed a cowardly and riotous assault on the 
Hindoo Diirwan, for refusing, in the regular discharge of liis duty, to allow them to go out 
before the proper time. The ringleaders identified by the Durwau were handed oyer to the 
magistrate, and all who appeared to his summonses sentenced to imprisonment. Oge, 

Ghoolam Malibood, who attacked the Durwau in presence of the head Mouluvees, Akbar 
Shah and Meer Mohammad, and several other Mouluvees, to three months, the others to two 
months each. Two of the rioters identified were not arrested, having absconded. The Prin¬ 
cipal having also in vestigated the mm ter, and made Iris report to the Council, it. was decided 
that our Secretary should visit the college, and announce the decision to which we had come, 
after considering all the information placed before us on the subject. 

Dr. Mmtat accordingly went up, arid the students of the Mudrussa being all assembled, 
he addressed to then! a speech, in which he emphatically announced to them the sense the 
Council entertained of such flagrant breaches of discipline, their determination to repress 
them by the severest penalties, and their decision that the following students be igno¬ 
minious I y expelled the college : 

Ghoolam Mahbood. Athur Ali. 

Amin Oollah. Ahmuddi. 

Syud Abdoollah. Fyzeelut Hossein. 

Shekh Abdollah. Mohammed Hossein Kermani. 

Hyder Ali. 

(20. Arp.) 3 x 3 M uham mad 
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idix ’N. Mohammad Hossein Kermani’s expulsion had been previously ordered, for sending direct 
to our Secretary (which is in itself a violation of the Rules) a false and insolent petition 
against, the Principal and the Head MoyJuvee Akber Shah, in reference to the riot, Ghoolam 
Mahbood had also forwarded a petition, to which he had affixed the names of many students 
Who were altogether ignorant of the petition and its contents, thus ad&jng the offence of for¬ 
gery, including that of carrying away books belonging to the college, which he pledged to 
some one in the town, to bis other misconduct 

The Visitor’s address also conveyed the high approbation of the Council of the spirited 
conduct of Mouluvee Akber Shah, in rebuking the rioters, and endeavouring to protect the 
Durwan, when both were surrounded by a body of excited students, all apparently eager to 
attack the latter. The Visiting Member also intimated the dissatisfaction of the Council 
with the conduct of Mbuluvee Meer Mohammad, the chief Shea Professor, and other 
Moulu vees who had witnessed the transaction, and made no efforts to protect the Durwan, 
and support the discipline 4 of the institution. 

These measures of just severity will, it is hoped, effectually prevent the recurrence of any 
such disgraceful conduct as that above recorded. < 


Libraries* 


Allowance for Books. 


Students who have 
obtained employ¬ 
ments* 


lid* The reports of the books of the English and Oriental libraries, and of their condi¬ 
tion, wilt be found on the whole satisfactory, and reflect credit on the librarians and on 
the students of both departments. Some books have been taken away by students, but of 
these several may be recovered. Great use is made of the library both by masters and 
students, anti of course many of the books are now considerably worn, but not more than 
might be reasonably expected. 

Mr. Venvieux, the Librarian of the English Department, obtained six months’ leave of 
absence from the 20th of November last, on sick certificate. Ilis place has been, filled 
during his absence by the Assistant Librarian, Koonjdbehary Ohukrobutty, whose conduct 
has always beeii highly satisfactory, and who is quite capable of performing the duties of 
Librarian. He is assisted by Ramchundur Goopto, a steady young man, recommended by 
one of the Pundits. , 

The allowance of books for this institution has been found insufficient in the Oriental Depart¬ 
ment (requiring as large’an expenditure for books as the English, or larger), a feature of this 
institution which seems to have been overlooked when the same amount only of book money 
was fi?$ed for the Hooghly as for the Hindoo College. This subject having been brought to 
our notice, an addition of 35 rupees to the allowance of T80 per month, making the aggregate 
allowance lor the college and subordinate institutions up to 2X6 rupees, has been awarded, 
and the whole is to be considered available for all or any of the institutions as required, the 
accoun ts of each being kept distinct. 

117. The following is a return of students who have left the college during the year to 
accept the employ meats indicated: 

Girishchundur Chatterjee - Second Master of the Bhaugulpore School, 

Mothcoranaih Bailor jee - Abkaree Darogah at Sulkeah, 24 Perguimahs. 


Jadoonath Set - 


Khettennphun Banorjee 
Modhoosoode n Gh osal 
Jummijoy l)ass - 
Kalinath Mookerjee - 
John Cardozo - 


Delawur Ali 
Mohammad Idrees 
Vokeel Ooddeen 


Momtaz Ali 
Ram tarak. Roy - 


Encoun^emeiit 
afforded by Public 
Dunctionnlies to the 
Students. 


- Darogah of Salt Chbkee at Goburdangah, under Hooghly 
Coliectorate. 

- Second Master, Dmorpore School. 

- Second Master, Bansbarea School. 

- Third Master of the Azimghur School. 

- Hospital Writer in Her Majesty’s 29tli Regiment. 

- Clerk in the office of Rustomjee Cowasjee, Esq., at 

Calcutta. f 

- Mahomrnadan Law Officer in the Civil Court of Sylhet. 

- Mohafiz in the Hooghly Coliectorate. 

- Professor of Law in the Government School at Com- 
millah. 

- Mohurrer in the Hooghly Coliectorate. 

- Mouluvee of the Regulation Class in the Mudrusaa of 
this College. 

The following have passed examination for Moonsiffs, and obtained diplomas : 

Degamber Bisswas. 

Ram tarak Roy. 
talk Chuneelall. 

118. Mr. Donnelly, the officiating Commissioner of Abkary, has taken great interest in 
the students of this institution. He has employed one of them, and promised, when vacancies 
occur, to take others into the service in his department, and to provide for them all as oppor¬ 
tunities offer, if they will qualify themselves, in a letter addressed to our Secretary, 
Mr. Donnelly remarks, that the “ great obstacle to the appointment of most native lads 
educated at the several public institutions is, that they cannot read written Rengakp 
with fluency, that they are much better acquainted with English than their own lan¬ 
guage/’ and that, u unfortunately most of them are unwilling to undergo the drudgery 
of learning official duties in the subordinate grades of service.’’ As respects the inability 
to read and write Bengalee fluently, Mr. Donnelly’s remark does not ajfply to the 
Hooghly College. The objection to enter the service in the subordinate grades may partly 
arise from an aversion to the drudgery required in them, but is, perhaps, chiefly cause J 
bv the difficulty of giving the pecuniary security exacted. For a Darogahsh 
Donnelly’s department, for instance, the incumbent must give a security in ( 
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i Ur ;es for 1,000 rupees; a great majority ©f students in'the Hooghly College,' would hud it _ 

impossible to comply with that condition. . 

The extreme poverty of the greater number ir. this institution induces many to accept 
situations of junior masters, or any other* even on smaller pay, and thus to leave the col¬ 
lege lone; before their education is completed, whence an erroneous and unfavourable judg- 
ment is somettmes formed of the nature and value of the education received in the college. 

All who can, endeavour to remain to qualify themselves for employment in the public 
service. ■ . . 

119 . Mr. D. J. Money, the officiating Collector of Hooghly, has also manifested a great 
desire to encourage the meritorious students of this college, by appointing them to fill up 
vacancies in bis department. Several whose names are given above have been so appointed 
conditionally on the approval of Government, and more are likely to be, if those already m 
office perform their duties creditably. The senior class ol the English department have 
expressed their, grateful sense of Mr. Money’s preference, and it is very generally appreciated 
in the college, and likely to operate as a stimulant to the good conduct and diligent applica¬ 
tion of all the students in order to merit such favour, to which, they have been apprised, 
that character and ability alone can give them a claim. In his letter to the Principal, 
announcing Mohammad I dree s’ appointment as Mohafiz, Mr. Money observes: - 

<< The public good, as well as the Government interests, are best consulted by the disposal 
of appointments in the local courts as rewards for high distinction obtained m the p«biic 
seminaries of Government. The most responsible appointments have been too long held by 
men of low attainments, and, what is of more serious consequence, by men whose education* 
has not been such as to impose upon them sufficient restraints against moral delinquency. 

* # * # # 
u I would request you to explain to Mohammad I drees, upon his leaving the .Hooghly 
Colieffe, the great responsibility attached to this his first appointment, and to impress upon 
him the necessity of exerting himself to the utmost m the duties in. which he wil be em¬ 
ployed, and of remembering always that it is not talents alone, but the tear of God, which 
will enable him to perform those duties, as well as all others throughout his official career 
in which he may be engaged, with satisfaction to himself as well as the Government he 1 ^ 

serves.” 

120. The time devoted to this study is short, and the number of those disposed to culli- Drawing Classes-, 
vate it, or exhibiting any natural talent for it, is few. flie English class consists only of 

eight. These seem to have made a reasonable improvement, considering their means and 

^The Oriental ClasJ, which is taught by the Koosh Navish, Mirza Mobarak Ali, only com¬ 
menced in July 1842. It consists of nine students, only three of which are Moosnlmans and six 
Hindoos, who prefer the Mirza’s instruction. The progress ot the students has been reason¬ 
able ; but among the Mahommadans we cannot expect the cultivation of this study to be 

much extended; except as to the delineation of objects of inanimate nature. It is a matter , 
of surprise to find even the few in this class drawing human bodies and features. 

121. The College and Branch and Infant Schools are all in good condition; the two latter State of the 
only required the usual slight annual repairs, which were made during the Husserah vacation. Buildings. 

The Uroarpore School has been kept in repair by the late proprietor. 1 he Seetapore School 

^Tnhe 6 CoUege°Ghaut was damaged in January last by the periodical boars, but was 
repaired under the superintendence of the executive engineer. It has been agam uuder- 
mLd in another part, by the tides, and is now about to be repaired by the same 

department. 

122. In conclusion, on a revision of the proceedings and returns of the past year the General result* 
results may be considered satisfactory. All the Scholarships assigned to lie English gar ¬ 
ment, both in the College and Branch School, have been gained. In (be Oriental JJeparf.- 

ment 10 out of 14 Senior Scholarships, and the whole of the Junior Scholarships (16). have 
been also awarded, while the examinations, with few exceptions, show improvement, and espe¬ 
cially in the vernacular department, to which so much importance is attached. 

The grand totals of students of all sects in the college and subordinate institutions, as 
borne on the books at the termination of the years 1842-43 and 1843-44 respectively, were 


as follows 


tst May 1843 
1st May 1844 


1,447* 

1,481 


These numbers exhibit during the past year an increase, and in the English Department, 
though there has been a falling off' in the subordinate institutions, that has been■ «"oic tln.u 
counterbalanced bv the large augmentation ol the numbers m the cOilf ge, the classes tf 
which are, in fact/all full, as are all those of the Hooghly Branch School. A further proof 
that there is no decline in the demand for education in tms district, is afforded in thfe circum¬ 
stance of two more private schools having been established, one at Bansbana, about 10 
months ago, referred to the last Report as about to be set up, which was visited b^y^tlm 




m* This number in the Report, as printed, was 1,609, owing to the mistake in the Oriental Department 

already pointed out. 

(20. Aft.) 3x4 
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Principal (at the request of the proprietor) in December last, when i t had 135 students, and 
was flourishing; and another at Chinsurah, which commenced only about three months’a<u> 

„ and already numbers about 140 students. This last is conducted by an ex-student of the 
college, and is supported entirely by the charges paid by file students! 

, 123, At the annual distribution of prizes, the Honourable W. W. Bird delivered the 
following speech :— 

“ When i was last here I did not expect to be’present "at another Annual Meeting, but I 
am glad that it has happened otherwise, as an opportunity has been thus afforded’me of 
marking the progress for a still further period of an institution in which I feel, and always 
have felt, the deepest interest. Although it has not been so long in existence as the Hindoo 
College, and cannot be expected to be so far advanced as an educational establishment, yet 
it is not perhaps doing less good in proportion to its means, and in one respect it possesses 
an advantage over that institution, inasmuch as it' does not confine itself to diffusing 
instruction to one class only ,of the native community, but imparts it to all, whether Hindoo 
or Mahomedamand in various languages, namely,English, Arabic, Persian, and the. Vernacular' 
—like a fountain in a desert land sending forth its streams, through different channels to 
impart new life and new vigour to everything capable of cultivation in the surround me- country. 

“ ,n °“ e respect, indeed, the Hooghly Institution appears to be in advance of tile Hindoo 
College, I mean as regards vernacular education. The report says, that in this department 
the examination papers of the various classes show most satisfactory progress,rwhidli reflects 
great^credit on the Superintend ing,Pundit, and his subordinates, and on The students. This 
is as it should be. But observe the consequences when vernacular education is-riciglected 
Mr. Donnelly, a gentleman high in the Civil Service, who takes great interest in,ttmHinprove- 
mcutof the natives, has remarked in a letter addressed to the Council of Education (a 
remark which 1 arm happy to find does not apply to the Hooghly College),: that. ‘ the «. T edt 
obstacle to the appointment of most native lads educated at the several public institutions is 
that they cannot, read written Bengalle.e svitU fluency, and that they afe much better 
( acquainted with English than with their own language.' The sameigendeman uleo-i'emark^ 
that unfortunately most of the young persops so educated are unwilling to uhd&vo the 
drudgery of learning official duties in the subordinate grades, of the service.-’ The former 
of these defects is easily remedied by paying the same attention in other institutions to the 
study of the vernacular languages as is done in this. The latter is a matter of grave con¬ 
sideration for the Council of Education, to whom I commit the care of devising sonic effec¬ 
tual means for overcoming so serious aii evil. ° ' - ' ' 

“ Let me not, however, be misunderstood. Do not imagine for a moment that I think 
lightly ot English education : far from it. I look to English education, not merely as the 
channel lor conveying to the natives at large a knowledge of European literature and 
science, but also as the means of bringing them to the bar of public opinion, and' of leading 
such as are m official employ to consider not only what Government think of their proceed¬ 
ings, but what is thought of them by the public ; for I am convinced, that until they feel 
and think as English ideas alone can enable them to feel and think, and are capable V 
appreciating duly the advantage of public praise, and the shame of public displace it is 
vain, in the absencemf higher motives, to look for much moral improvement. But at the 
same time, it is superlatively absurd to sec a native inflated with his English knowledge 
unable to read or speak with correctness and fluency his mother tongue. Sucha man, whatever 
may be ins acquirements in English, must be a laughing-stock to his fellow-countrymen 
while unable to impart to them in the only language they can comprehend the knowledge 
on which he so highly prides himself; and I can fell him that he will never be deemed 
qualified lor the service of Government unless be is fully acquainted with both. 

“ 111,as gratified me extremely to read in the report, that the students of the first clas- 
regularly go down to Calcutta every week, to attend the Advocate-general’s Lectures on 
Law. It evinces zeal for the acquisition of useful knowledge highly Creditable to the colleoe 
and I feel it ray duty again to thank Mr. Edwardes Lyall for his disinterested and laudaSle 
exertions in the cause of native education 

“ Jn conclusion it only remains for me to express my sincere conviction, that under the 
continued superintendence of the eminent persons to whom the care of the institution has 
been entrusted, there is every reason to believe that, with the blessing of Divine Providence' 

Jt, will be the means of effecting, in a for greater degree than ever was contemplated by the 
founder, the real and substantial good of his fellow-creatures, and of perpetuating his'own 
tame, as well as that of the British Government, from generation to generation/' ' P 

124. In conclusion, we beg to express a hope that our proceedings for the past year will 
be approved of, and that we shall be deemed by your Honor to have spared no effort in 
our power to advance the important interests entrusted to us. 

/; We have, &c. 

(signed) C. H. Cameron. 

*?'*.■ F. Millktt. 

Fred. Jas. HALLrnAY.i 

C. C. Egehton. 

Russomoy Dutt. 

Radhakant Deb. 

_ Eked. J. Mouat, Member and Sec*. 

Council of Education, July 1st, 1844. ’ ?! 
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\ G. Cooke, Esq., Civil and feess»on .me; 
' r impbell ? Esq., Officiating Collector, 
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H. 11, shepherd. Chaplain. 

Principal Stickler Ameen. 
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Establishment. 


Local Committee, 
rtraent. 
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J...Ireland, Esq., Principal and Secretary Loci 
Mr. W. Sinclair, Head Master, Senior Depart 
Mr. E. Fell, 2d ditto ditto. 

Mr. M. M. Chill, 3d ditto ditto. 

Mr. J. W. Watson, 4th ditto ditto. 

Hutto Chunder Pundit. 

Mr. T. Harris, Head Matter, Junior Department. 

1 taboo Soorjo Coomar Mookerjee, 2d ditto ditto. 

„ Ramnarain Seal, 3d ditto ditto. 

„ Khoderam Chund, 4th ditto ditto. 

„ Kasaub Lali Chund, 5th ditto ditto. 

Mr. B. Demetrius, oth ditto ditto. 

Go]uck Chunder Surma, 1st Pundit. 

Nilmony Borat, id ditto. 

Rammanick Sing. Librarian. 

Petumber Doss, Writer. 

The examination of the college took place in the month of September. The number of* 
admissions since the previous examination had been 110, at an average age of eight years 
ami a half, while, on the other hand, 37 had left, 4 had died, and 35 had been expelled 
for irregular attendance. 'lire actual number of hoys belonging to the college had increased 
from 344 to 379, of whom 30 formed the Senior, and 282 the Junior Department. 

The Senior Department was divided into four classes. The first, consisting^! 17 pupils, 
whose nofes vary from 25 to 15 years, had read portion* of the works of Sliakspeare, 



graph?,' and Were able to sketch inaps of parts of the continents of Europe and Asia. In 
Mathematics they had read the four first books of Euclid, and Algebra as 'far as Quadratic 
Equations. The remainder ofthei.r studies consisted of vernacular reading and translation, 
book-keeping, and original composition on different subjects. 

The second class, of 10 pupils, also varying .in age from 25, to 15, had read the Poetical 
Reader, No. 4 ; Prose Header, No. 6; Goldsmith's History of England, to the reign of 
Henry VIII.; Clift’s, and a portion of Goldsmith’s Geography ; Geometry to the end of the 
First Book of Euclid, and Algebra to Simple Equations. They had received instructions in 
popular Mechanics, Astronomy and Book-keeping. They had also read and composed in the 
Vernacular, and translated therefrom into English, and vice vend. 

The third class, containing 26 pupils, from 23 to l'2 years of age, had studied the Poetical 
Header; Mo. 3, Prose Reader; No. 5, the History of Rome to the Commonwealth, and 
Geography, with reference to the globes. They had read to the 30th proposition of the 
First Boole of Euclid, with vulgar'and algebraic fractious, vernacular reading and grammar, 
with translation and com por tion, complete the extent of their studies. 

The pupils of tlie fourth class, 35 in number, from 20 to 13 years of age, were reading 
the Prose Reader, No. 2, and the Poetical Reader, No. 2, with Lenme’s Grammar. They 
had read the History of Greece and part of that of Rome from the Universal History, and 
were acquainted with the Geography of Europe, Asia and Africa. Their studies in mathe¬ 
matics were confined to vulgar fractions and algebraic division. In the vernacular they 
read with reference to grammar, translated and composed on various subjects. 

The Junior Department was divided into four classes; the first consisted of 38 boys, 
whose aaes varied from 8 to 24 years ; their studies did not come up to the standard 
prescribed by the rules ; the second class contained 42 boys, from 10 to 17 years of age ; 
the third class was subdivided into into sections, one of 53 and tiie other of 51 boys ; their 
awes varied from 7 to 17 years; the fourth class consisted of 98 boys, from 7 to 13 years of 

. 

The average attendance of pupils in both departments during the y ear, was 217; mare, 
by 51, than at any former period, but still, much below the due proportion. 

The Co mmiltee were of opinion, that though there was room for improvement, yet much 
(20. Ai*P.) 3 Y good 
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good had been done; and that the pupils had, on the whole, made satisfactory progress 
during the period embraced in the Report. The number * of admissions during the year 
was considered by thetlrovernment a satisfactory proof that the college was gaining ground 
in public estimation, and the general improvement in the qualifications and conduct of the 
pupils was thought to answer the highest expectation that could have been formed from the 
. ^ ^ previous condition of the college. The Principal was directed to apply himself to correct 

pper I. rovmeai the evils in the system of instruction heretofore pursued, and especially to take care that the 
no pupils of the Junior Department were well grounded in the first principles of grammar and 
arithmetic, which had evidently been heretofore neglected. The practice of teachers, in giving 
an undue share of attention to the pupils at the head of a class, and neglecting those who 
were more backward, was reprobated as unjust towurds the boys themselves, and injurious 
to the character and usefulness of the institution. The Committee were likewise desired 
to take measures for relieving the junior classes of the numerous adults who now attend 
with little benefit to themselves, and manifest detriment both to the morals and the intellec¬ 
tual progress of the younger boys. 

Four Senior Scholarships of 30 rupees a month each were awarded to the following students: 
1. JuggobundhooMukerjea; 2. Kishn Chunder Sein; 3. Raj kisto Paul; and, 4. mstosunder 
Ghose. ,\'y ; 

Bissumber Doss, Anun4 Chunder Doss, Kalee Churn Ghose, and Bhugwan Chunder 
Bose were considered entitled to retain their Junior Scholarships: and those held by Raj- 
kisto Paul and Kisto Sunder Ghose were awarded to Bun go Chunder Chuckerbutty and 
Bhugobuttee Churn Gaugoolee. The papers of the successful competitors for Senior 
Scholarships were submitted to Government, and thought to evince considerable knowledge 
of the subjects on the part of the students. 

To meet the* com plaint of the Principal and Masters, that the number of scholars had 
exceeded the ability of the existing establishment to teach them, the Government sanc¬ 
tioned the entertainment of two additional English Masters, Mr. E. Fell, formerly second 
Master of the Patna School, and Mr. J. W. Watson, a Graduate of the Aberdeen Uni¬ 
versity, ori salaries of 150 rupees, and 100 rupees a month respectively, and tl»e transfer to 
the Junior Department of Soorujkoomar Mukerjea, who h^d previously been employed in 
instructing the senior classes, a duty for which he was not properly qualified. The Com¬ 
mittee were likewise authorized to entertain an additional teacher whenever the increase of 
pupils might render it necessary to form a new section. 

The Committee have passed certain rules for the purpose of ensuring a greater degree of 
regularity in the attendance of the pupils, which it is hoped will have the desired effect, 
They were enjoined to persevere in the use of vigorous measures for this purpose, and to make 
known to the pupils that absence without leave would be a bar to the acquisition of a 
Scholarship. 

The Government expressed a desire that steps should be taken to introduce gradually 
and cautiously the system of making the pupils contribute towards the expense of their 
education, and with that view the Committee were requested to report on the propriety of 
fixing a limit to the number of free students in each department, and demanding a payment 
of not more thah one rupee per month from others in the Senior, or eight annas in the 
Junior Department. An attempt made by the Committee during the past year to exact 
payment for books, &c., supplied out of the college store to the pupils, though obstinately 
resisted for some time, was in the end completely successful. 

The students are represented to avail themselves largely of the means of information 
afforded to them by the college library,- to which an addition of nearly 500 volumes has 
been made during the past year, and from which 609 volumes were issued during the same 
period to the senior students for private study at home. The Committee were informed that 
the library medals were still open to competition on the terms set forth in paragraph 39 of 
the late General Committee’s letter, dated the 30th October 1840, and that it would afford 
much satisfaction to the Government to learn that any of the students had been thought 
deserving of reward. 

The Principal reported that the new building in course of erection, which, it was mentioned 
at page 131 of the last Annual Report, had been sanctioned on a plan and estimate sub¬ 
mitted by the Military Board, was unsuited to the purpose for which it was designed, and 
that some alterations and additions would be necessary before it could be occuped as a 
college. The form of the building being a square with an open space in the centre, and the 
staircase being at one of the angles, it would be necessary for a boy to pass through all the 
rooms on two sides of the budding before he could reach the class-room at the opposite 
angle. In the opinion of the Principal,-the rooms were all of too small dimensions, and 
neither lighted nor ventilated in a proper manner. The Committee thought that it would 
be more advantageous to allow the building to be finished before proposing any alterations; 
but it was considered by the Government obviously preferable to call upon the Military 
Board to take at once into their consideration the Principal’s objections to the building, in 
order that if necessary a remedy for the faults complained of might be applied before it was 
too late. The Committee were likewise directed to place themselves in communication with 
the Executive Officer on the subject. 

The proposal of Baboo Ramlochun Ghose to establish, in subordinate connexion with the 
college, a Patsalah for promoting the study of correct Bengalee in the city and district of 
Dacca, in furtherance of which he offered to contribute 3,000 rupees, was not approved, as 
the charge upon the education fund would be large, and the Baboo's donation was conditional 


on 
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on restricting the benefits of the Patsalah to Hindoos of certain castes. It was also thought 
that ample means for vernacular instruction in the college had been already provided. 




JESSORE SCHOOL. —6th Year. 


Local Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 


E. Rental), Esq., Judge. 

J. Anderson, Esq., Civil Surgeon. 

R. Hampton, Esq., Officiating Magistrate. 

E. H. Lushington, Esq., Joint Magistrate. 
Boroda Kant Ray, Rajah. 

G. Scott, Esq., Merchant, 

Moulavie Kalim, 1st Principal Sadder Ameeu. 
M uftee. Lutf Hoosin, 2d - - ditto. 


'Establishment. 


Mr. J. Smith, Head Master. 

Baboo Takor Doss Chuckerhutty, C 2 d Master. 
Two Monitors. 

Anund Chunder, 1st Pundit. 

Niimonv, 2d ditto. 
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At the annual examination 74 hoys were present out of 120, the number of winch the 
school was represented to consist. These were divided into eight classes, as in the margin, 
and the following is a statement of their respective studies and proficiency. 

1 st Class .—History of Greece to page 136. History of England to page 15. Physical 
Geography to page 15. Poetry, No. 111. to page 66. Geometry, Euclid, Book I. Arith¬ 
metic, all the. simple and compound rules. Use of the Terrestrial Globe, 12 problems. 
Algebra to Involution. Translations, Byacurn. 

3 d Class.— Marshman’s History of India to page 116, Marsh man’s Brief Survey of 
History, to the end. Poetry, No.‘1 to page 67. Lennie's Grammar to page 101. Clift’s 
Geography to page 56. Arithmetic to Vulgar Fractions. Geometry, Euclid, Book I., 20 Pro¬ 
positions. ’ Translations. Dictation, Byacurn. Gyannamuba. Reader. 

4 th Class. — Marsh man's History of India to page 95. Azimghur Reader to the end. 
Lonnie’s Grammer to page 19. Clift’s Geography to page 55. Arithmetic to the Rule of 
Proportion, Poetry, No. 1 to page 27. Dictation. Byacurn. Gyannamuba. Reader. 

5 th Class ,—Marshman’s History of Bengal, the whole. Azimghur Reader to page 57. 
Lennie’s Grammar to page 16. Arithmetic to the Rule of Proportion. Clift’s Geography to 
Africa. Byacurp. Munorunjun. Reader. 

6th Class .—Reader No. 11. to page 73. Murray’s Abridged Grammar to page 21. 
Clift’s Geograpy to page 16. Arithmetic to Compound Addition. Munorunjun, Reader. 

1th Class.— Reader"No. 1. to page 40. Geography to page 5. Murray’s Spelling to 
page 34. Arithmetic to simple Division. Neetee Cotha, No. 1. 

&th Class.— Murray’s Spelling to page 2©., Neetee Cotha, No. II. 

The Local Committee had taken upon themselves to admit boys of all ages without 
reference to their qualifications, or to the rules which prescribe them. But, notwithstanding 
this, and the practice of retaining the - names of boys on the list until they had been absent 
from the school for six months, Hie gross number had decreased from 144 to 120, and the 
number present from 84 to 74. The examination, however, of these was represented to be 
satisfactory, and creditable to the zeal and assiduity of the Head Master. A strict observance 
of the admission rules, as modified by Circular No. 38 of 1843, was enjoined upon the 
Committee, and they were also directed to take measures for checking the irregular attend¬ 
ance which prevails in this school to a greater degree eveO than usual. The Committee 
subsequently suggested the formation of a Bengalee class in connexion with the school, and 
requested authority to entertain a Sirkar on a salary of eight rupees a month for the purpose 
of instructing it; but there being two Pundits already on the establishment, the expense 
could not be sanctioned. 

Kislmo Chunder Mojundar was considered entitled to retain his Junior Scholarship until 
the next annual examination, and another Junior Scholarship, available by the abolition of the 
Tribany School, was awarded to Sham Churn M ukerjea, under the usual conditions. 

The school was inspected in the month of February 1844 by Mr. J. Kerr, Principal of the 
Hindoo College, whose report was, on the whele, favourable. 

The first class, except those boys who had been recently promoted, read and explained a 
passage selected from the Poetical Reader, No. 3. Their pronunciation was rather defective. 
They had read Goldsmith’s History of England to the reign of Charles I. and of Greece to 
the first Persian war, and answered nearly all the questions put to them in those subjects 
correctly. Only two of tffe boys gave satisfactory solutions of easy questions in proportion, 
interest and vulgar fractions. Three were pretty well acquainted with Geometry as far as 
the 10th Prop, of the second Book of Euclid. 
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The proficiency of the second class w&s considered by the Examiner to be creditable in ail 
branches of instruction except arithmetic. In History and Geography, however, their 
answers were frequently given in the very words of the book. Many of the pupils had 
entered the school in 1841 and 1849. 

The studies of the third and fourth classes were quite elementary. Of the former, the 
Examiner observes,—“ It is gratifying to find that some of the boys in this class, though so 
young, have begun to take books from the library, and to make a good use of them, They 
gave me some information in geography which is not contained in their Glass Book (Clift), 
but which they have obtained, they said, from a copy of Goldsmith's Geography belonging 
to the library. They are nice intelligent boys, and afford ground to hope that: they Will 
benefit largely should they remain long enough at school to get into the highest class. They 
told me that on obtaining Scholarships they Would willingly come to the Hindoo College, or 
to Hooghly, to complete their education.” 

The fifth and sixth classes (the last of which is divided into three sections), consist of 
boys who could do little more than read and spell. 

The Examiner noticed an irregularity on the part of the Head Master, who allowed certain 
lads too old to be regularly admitted to Mtend the school, though their names were not in 
the register. u He has not/' observes Mr. Kerr, “ the heart to exclude them, which he 
thinks would be tantamount to depriving them of every chance of obtaining an English 
education, there being no other English school in the district. If is hardly"necessary to 
observe that every instance of such deviation has a tendency to neutralize the general good 
effects which the prescribed rules are intended.|o Mean** have been taken to 

prevent the continuance of this practice. 

The want of an additional Pundit for the jpriior classes being much fdt, the Examiner 
remarks, “ In the event of local subscriptions not being forthcoming, a sufficient sum to 
meet this inconsiderable outlay might, one would suppose, be raised by introducing on a 
small scale the pay system, a mode of contributing to the support df the school,which has 
not yet been tried at Jessore, none of the pupils, though some of them can well afford It, 
having ever paid a single pice for the valuable education they are receiving.” 

The prevailing irregularity of attendance is ascribed to the distance at which many of the 
boys live from the school, to their poverty, and to the unhealthiness of the district* which 
sometimes fenders it necessary to close the school. The Examiner, however, considers that 
even under these unfavourable Circumstances “ the introduction of the pay system, and 
strictness in dismissing those who arc frequently absent without leave* might produce some 
improvement.” : \r,-. 

The second English Master had been compelled by sickness to leave the station, and was 
absent on that account for several weeks. No competent person had been found to supply 
his place, but one has since been appointed. The two Pundits were represented by the 
Examiner to evince much reluctance to teach the mere rudiments of the vernacular language. - 

In regard to the removal of Scholarship-holders to the Central College, Mr. Kerr observes, 
il A mi mi Mohun Mozumdar, who obtained u Scholarship m the Jessore School in 1641, having 
preferred forfeiting his Scholarship to gbing to Hooghly, as the rules required, I was most 
anxious to ascertain, by inquiries on the spot, whether this was likely to be a permanent 
obstacle. 1 found that Annund at the same time that he held a Junior Scholarship of 
eight rupees, derived eight rupees more as remuneration for his services in the school as a 
monitor, which latter surn he would have lost by removing from Jessore. It cannot therefore 
be concluded from this peculiar case that other Scholarship-holders will evince the same 
unwillingness to comply with the condition in question. 

“ On putting the question directly to the present Scholarship-holders, one of them (Kritikto 
Chunder Moziundarysaid emphatically that he would not go to Hooghly, because eight rupees 
a. month would not support him there respectably ; but that he would willingly go to Dacca, 
where he has friends with whom he could live cheap. The other did not speak with the same 
freedom, and l could only learn from what he said, that he is very comfortable at home, and 
has no wish to remove to a distance. It is probable that early marriages, and the fears and 
prejudices Of parents, act with greater force as an obstacle to leaving home than the boys 
themselves are willing to admit, or than Europeans can well understand ” 

Mr; Ireland, who inspected the school in 1848, but whose report was received too late to 
be noticed in last year’s General Report, writes, “ It is said that the boys object to go to 
Hooghly, because eight rupees a month is not sufficient to support them away from their 
families; but if they are so poor os is represented, this objection is groundless, and ought 
not to be attended to.” 

He also observes : * There are too many classes in this school; as the daily attendance 
never exceeds 100, reduce the number of classes to four; dispense with the three monitors 
and one of the pundits, and appoint in their stead two junior teachers on a salary of 25 
rupees it month each. There would then be four classes with four teachers and one pundit 
to superintend them. The two junior teachers would be able to teach both English and 
Bengalee, and the pundit should instruct the two senior classes in Bengalee, and correct the 
translation. Do away also with the Sanscrit class altogether; in an elementary school of 
this kind!, attended mostly by poor boys who will have to earn their living by manual labour, 
of what possible use can'Sanscrit be?” 
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Local Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 

H. Ricketts, Esq., Commissioner. 

R. Trotter, Esq., Salt Agent. 

H. T. Rallies, Esq., Civil and Session Judge. 

A. Sconce, Esq., Collector and Magistrate. 

Moolvie Munneerooddeen, Principal Sqdder Ameen. 

Shaik Abdoollah - - ditto - - ditto. 

Moolvee Ashrufallee - ditto - - ditto. 

Ramclrunder Roy, Deputy Collector. 

Prawukissen Roy - - ditto. 

E. Marquard, Esq., Merchant. 

II. Rundolph, Esq. - ditto, 

lishrnent. 

Mr. W. J. Gunn,' Hedd Master. 1 jE 
■ Mr. J. Da Costa, 2d ditto. 

Bkhoo Gobitichunder BpSe, 3d ditto. 

BahdP Poornoohunder, 4th ditto. 

Mudddhtabhun, Head Pundit. 

Juddponauth, 2d ditto, 

Moolvee Wobziir Ally; Persian Moohshee. 

The annual examination of the school was held in. the month of July. The first class had 
read the Histories of England and Rome, and Pope’s Homer’s Iliad to the end of tlve 4th 
Book. They had been in the habit of composing in English, and of translating from English 
into Bengallee, and vice versa. They had studied Arithmetic as far as Decimal Fractions, 
Algebra to Simple Equations, and Geometry to the Third Book of Euclid. The second class 
had read the History of Rome to the end of the third Punic War, geography of the tour 
quarters of the globe, English Grammar to Syntax, Arithmetic to Vulgar Fractions. I hey 
could also translate from English into Bengalli. The third class were in the English Readers, 
Nos. 2 and 3. They had studied the Geography of Europe and Asia, Grammar, and Arith¬ 
metic: as far as Reduction. They also translated from English into Bengalli, and wrote fiom 
dictation. The fourth class were in their rudiments. 

The Committee expressed themselves generally quite satisfied with the progress of the 
scholars and the conduct of the Masters during the year; but neither their report, nor that 
of the Head Master, was sufficiently in detail to enable the Government to judge correctly 
of the actual state of the institution; 

Seven pupils competed for the Junior Scholarship, which was awarded to llamkoomar 
Bose; but the papers of the second candidate, Kishenpersaud, were thought to be so credit- 
able, that the Government, at the recominendation of the Committee, granted him a special 
Junior Scholarship, tenable for four years on the usual terms. 

In consequence of the appointment of Mn Vaughan to be second Master of the Calcutta 
Mudrussa, Mr. W. Gunn was appointed to succeed him as Head Master of the Chittagong - 

Mr. Ireland, Principal of the Dacca College, inspected this school in the month of March 
1844. Extracts from his report are subjoined 

** Since my last visit, several boys have been promoted to this class, which is now divided 
into two distinct sections, the studies of which are, with the exception of arithmetic, entirely 
different. I have strictly examined the boys of the first section, all of whom were present, 
in the subjects which they have been studying during the past year, and 1 find that six boys 
have made great progress in their studies, and understand well what they have learnt, lhis 
is very creditable both to themselves and their late head master. The other three boys did 
well in some subjects, but in reading, explanation and parsing they were very deficient. 
Two of the six boys who acquitted themselves so well obtained Junior Scholarships at the last 
examination. All the six were candidates for the Scholarships, and their answers to the 
Scholarship questions have, at. my request, been submitted to me. On comparing them with 
their written answers last year, 1 find a marked improvement in all the six, but the two boys 
who obtained the Scholarships are far superior to any of the others. The great improvement 
which these boys have made during the year is to be attributed entirely to the indefatigable 
exertions of the late head master, who, I am told , used to teach them after school-hours, and 
has been known to have them in school by candle-light. 

« phe boys of the second section, with the exception of the first two or three, have not 
improved much during the year. The only subject in which they acquit themselves well 

is geometry. . ... _ 

« The second class is also now divided into two distinct sections. All the boys ot the first 
section were present; four of them read well, and evidently understood what they read; 
but the pronunciation of all the rest was decidedly bad. Five or six of the head boys pleased 
me with their readiness and correctness in answering questions in English grammar, but 
nearly all appeared to parse entirely by guess. In geography and arithmetic they are tolerably 
proficient; but, notwithstanding the minute subdivision of the classes in this school, four of 
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the boys in this section have only just commenced arithmetic, while the rest of the class can 
work sums in the Rule of Three. 

“ The studies of Lhe second section of this class are very elementary; many of the boys 
are much too old for this class, and read very badly. English grammar appears to be 
taught by rote, little pains being taken to make the boys understand the subject. Very few of 
them know the multiplication table correctly. 

(i 1 did not examine the boys of the third class. 

“ On the whole, notwithstanding the striking improvement, in some of the head boys, 1 
am of opinion that the school generally has retrograded during the past. year. This, how¬ 
ever, does not appear to be owing to any want of industry or attention on the part of the 
teachers, but is to be attributed, in a great measure, to that injudicious subdivision of the 
classes which has long existed in this school. Each class is divided into two distinct 
sections, having separate and distinct studies, so that there are, in fact, six classes to be 
superintended by three English teachers. The consequence of this has been, that the teachers, 
finding themselves unable to give sufficient time to the English studies of the classes placed 
under them during the usual school hours, have been in the habit of detaining one of the 
sections under them for one, or two, and sometimes for three hours after the usual time for 
closing the school, in order to train up a few good boys to enable them to save their credit with 
the Committee at the examination. This has led to that pernicious practice, which prevails 
to a great extent in the schools of this country, of training up n few of the most intelligent 
boysln a class for a mere show, leaving all the backward boys to get on as well as they can, 
with very little assistance from the teacher. It is the duty of a teacher to encourage the 
backward boys, and endeavour to bring them on as nearly as possible to an equality with 
their class-mates, so that he may be able to teach the whole class as one boy. If he will 
devote extra time to teaching, let him by all means devote it to those who stand most in 
need of it. 

« Mr. Gunn, on taking charge of the school, did not disturb the existing arrangements, 
but he soon saw that it would be impossible to conduct the business of the school in a satis¬ 
factory manner unless some change were made in the disposition of the classes. He repre¬ 
sented the case to the Committee, but was not permitted to make any alteration. As soon, 
however, as I had finished the examination of the boys, I re-arranged the classes for him. I 
divided the whole school into four classes, and drew up a routine of studies for each class, 
to which I requested the Head Master’s particular attention. 

“ The pupils at present attending the school are the sons or relatives of the Omla'h, 
Vakeels, and others belonging to the public offices. It is chiefly among this class of persons 
that we find any interest taken in education at the Government School. They all seem to 
look forward to their children being able, after completing their education at the school, to 
obtain eventually good appointments under Government, The Portuguese population of the 
station is estimated at 5,000; but little desire is evinced by this class of the people to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the education afforded at the Government School Perhaps if 
there were no charge for schooling, more of the Portuguese boys would attend than at 
present. 

“ The vem&cular class-books in use here, are Bengalee Grammar, Gyanc.hu ndrica, 
Nithicotha, Burnomulla, Gulistan and Persian Reader. 

“ Great pains should be taken to instruct the boys well in the Bengalee language, as the 
vernacular of this district is a mixed language, almost unintelligible to a native of Calcutta. 

“ The two boys who obtained Junior Scholarships last year were willing to go to the Dacca 
College, but were induced by Mr. Ricketts to stay here, and read for Moonsiffships. I expect, 
however, they will decide upon going to Dacca in a few days. As far as I can learn, very 
fewof the boys at present attending this school would be willing to forfeit Junior Scholarships 
of eight rupees a month rather than proceed to Dacca. 

To place this school on a niore efficient footing, you must remove Mr. Mason to some 
other school, and appoint tWb native English teachers in his stead, one on a salary of 50, 
and the other on a salary of 30 rupees a month. These two native teachers should be able 
to teach Bengalee as well as English, and you might then dispense with the junior teacher, 
thereby effecting a saving of 25 rupees a month in the establishment. 

« The desire for English instruction is chiefly confined to the Hindoos, and to a small 
portion of the Roman Catholic population. The Mahometans generally have no wish for 
either English or Bengalee, and would have their children to learn Persian only. Very few 
of them, f am told, can either read or write Bengalee. The language which they speak is 
a corrupt kind of Hindustani. 

There is another English school at the station, established by the Roman Catholic 
Priest, to which boys are admitted free, and to which, in consequence, many boys resort, 
rather than enter the Government school, and pay for their schooling. It is supported prin¬ 
cipally by local subscriptions. It is conducted by a native teacher, on a salary of 30 rupees 
a month, assisted by a monitor. The average monthly expenditure is about 40 rupees. In 
December last there were 76 boys attending this school, consisting of 62 Christians, 12 
Hindoos and 2 Mahomedans. The studies are merely elementary. 

Mr. Ireland’s suggestions in regard to the removal of Mr. Mason have been acted upon. 
He has been appointed second Master of the Patna School, vice Mr. Fell, who has been 
transferred to the Dacca College. 
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COMMILLAH SCHOOL.—7th Yhab. 


Local Committee on the 30 tk April 1844. 

F. Skipwith, Esq., Session Judge. 

J. Alexander, Esq., Collector. 

H. D. H. Fergusson, Esq., Magistrate. 

F. Oourjon, Esq., Zemindar. 

R. Watt. Esq., Agent to the Rajah of Tipperah. 

H. Roe, Esq,, Zemindar. 

Mohamed"Allykhan Bahadoor, Principal Sadder Ameen. 

Moulvee Mohamed Nazem, Sudder Ameen. 

Golaum Ayeah, Kazee. 

Moulvee Salarautoollah, Uncovenanfced Deputy Collector. 

Renzooddeen Ahmud, Serishtadar Judge’s Court. 

Gourmohun Roy, ditto of Collector’s Uourt. 

Establishment. 

Mr. H. G. Leicester, Head Master. 

Baboo Kally Doss Mujoomdar, Assistant ditto. 

Nobin Chunder Surma, Pundit. 

Moulvee Vakeel Oooddeen, Professor of Law. 

At the annual examination held by the local Committee 119 boys were borne on the rolls 
of the school, being 30 more than last year. They were divided into four classes, the junior 
class being subdivided into two sections. 

, The first class, consisting of 19 boys, were reading the Histories of Greece and Rome, with 
passages from the,Spectator, and the Poetry Reader No. 2. In addition to these subjects,, 
and the usual course of study in Geography, Grammar, Composition and Mathematics, the 
class had attended lectures on the Revenue Regulations, of which they had acquired gome 
knowledge. 

The second class, consisting of 24 boys, had read 12 chapters of Marshman’s History of 
Bengal, Reader No. 3, Geography of the Eastern Hemisphere, and Arithmetic. They had 
also practiced writing from dictation, and translated into and from the vernacular. In 
Bengali they read Bhagavati s Grammar, the Hitopades, Guanor Nuba, and 11 chapters of 
the History of Bengal. 

'The third class, of 27 boys, had read Woollaston’s Grammar and the Prose Reader No. 1 
throughout. In Arithmetic they had gone as far as Long Division, and were reading the 
Nithikota in Bengali. 

The fourth class, consisting of 49 boys, were in the rudiments of Bengali and English. 

The local Committee considered the results creditable to the Head Master and his as¬ 
sistants, and the progress of the pupils very satisfactory. They reported that they had 
authorized a deviation from Rules 87 and 38, with a view to the admission of boys who had 
no means of obtaining elementary instruction in English. The measure, however, was found 
to increase the labour of the masters to such a degree, as to compel the Committee to return 
to a strict observance of the rules. 

The Government expressed gratification at the increase which had taken place in the 
number of scholars during the year, particularly those of the Mahomedan religion. This 
result, however, had been obtained in a great measure, not only by an unlimited relaxation 
of Rules 37 and 38, but by the admission of youths upwards of 10 years of age, in breach 
of the stili more important principle laid down m Rule 89. It was hoped that the dangerous 
expedient of increasing the present number of scholars at tjje risk of the future prosperity 
of the institution would not again be resorted to, and on this subject the Committee were 
referred to Circular, No. 38, of the 4th January 1843. 

Generally speaking, a much greater degree of regularity of attendance had prevailed 
during the past year than before; and this was doubtless owing to the judicious course 
pursued l>y the Committee in rewarding the regular attendants, and punishing an habitual 
absentee by expulsion. 

Success appears to have attended the appointment of a Law Lecturer by the local Com¬ 
mittee; but as the attainments of the Incumbent were not highly estimated by the Head 
Master, the Committee were desired to be careful to guard against an erroneous exposition 
of the Jaw, and the dissemination of principles which might serve* to mislead the pupils, and 
render the instruction imparted an evil, rather than a benefit. A vacancy having subse¬ 
quently occurred, one of the Hooghly Oriental Scholarship, holders has been appointed to^ 
succeed as Law Professor at Commillah, and is already represented as giving much satis¬ 
faction. 

Kisben Chunder Sein, having obtained a Senior Scholarship in the Dacca College, his 
Junior Scholarship was awarded to RamshunkerSein, one of the “ Raja of Tipperah Scholars ” 
of last year. The vacant Tipperah Scholarship was .given to Gobind Chunder Bose. The 
two “ Ra ja of Tipperah Scholars, ’ having expressed a wish to be allowed to prosecute their 
studies at the Dacca College, permission was given conditionally on the consent of the 
Raja. 

(20. Afp.) 3y 4 Mr. 
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544 APPENDIX TO MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE SELECT 

Mr. Ireland inspected this school in the month of March 1844. He reports as follows 
“ The standard of proficiency in the first class is not so high as it was last year. There 
were then 22 boys in the class ; hut all the best having since left, the number is now only 
13. Three students have been transferred to Dacca, having obtained Junior Scholarships; 
one has been admitted into the Medical College, one has obtained an appointment in the 
electorate, and two have been expelled for irregular attendance. The boys who now 
remain in the class, are, with a few exceptions, very dull; many of them are too old to 
make much improvement, and will never bring any credit to the institution. On inquiring 
21 the respective ages of the 12 boys present, I found (as per margin) that some of them were 
20 20 years old, and that the average age for each boy was 18J years. 

19 « The majority read and pronounce badly. They write from dictation very incorrectly, 

much worse indeed than some of the boys of the second class, and many of them have much 
j 4 difficulty in expressing themselves in English. After a careful examination, I find that the 
subjects' in which these boys are most deficient are arithmetic, English grammar and com¬ 
position, and geography. Several of them are familiar with the rules of grammar, but do 
not apply them correctly, while most of them parse almost entirely by guess. In arithmetic, 
only two boys acquitted themselves well, and five of them did not solve a single question 
correctly. I cannot speak more favourably of their attainments in geography. They have 
all studied a great part of the First Book of Euclid, but several of them do not know even 

the definitions. . . , , , • 

“ On referring to my notes of the examination which I held last year, and looking over 
the performances of the boys who were then in this class, I find that the same defects then 
existed, and l do not consider that the boys now remaining in the class have made satisfac¬ 
tory progress during the year. Many of the old boys have been very irregular in their 
attendance; but I believe it is the intention of the Committee to dismiss all such boys, 
unless they attend more regularly, and make greater progress in their studies, than they 
have hitherto done. , 

« In the second class the boys passed a very creditable examination, and gave me much 
satisfaction. They read and write from dictation much better than many of the boys in the 
first class, and are quite equal to them in other things. They ought certainly to have been 
promoted to the first class at the last annual examination; but no promotions were then 
made, for what reasons 1 have not been able to ascertain. Three of the other boys at the 
bottom of the class acquitted themselves well in some subjects, very’ creditably indeed eon- 




First Class 
Second , r 
Third „ 
Fourth „ 

Total - 


_parse entirely by guess. 

too old to make much progress in their studies. 

“ Many of the boys in the third class read well, and with good pronunciation ; they have 
gone through Woollaston’e Grammar, and know the rules well, but have not yet been taught 
to apply them. In arithmetic they do not appear to have made much progress; many of 
them have not yet learnt the multiplication table properly. 

“ The fourth class is divided into three sections. The studies of the first section are exactly 
the same as the third class, though the boys are not yet quite so far advanced ; there was no 
necessity for separating these hoys from the third class. Considering the short time which 
the boys in this mid the other two sections have been at the school, they have made satis¬ 
factory progress in their studies. 

« Owing to the increase in the number of students, and the want of additional teachers, 
one of the students of the first class, Kassee Chunder Ghuttack, who has for a long time 
received a subsistence-allowance of two rupees a month from the school funds, has been 
appointed monitor to teach the junior boys. Having examined him, and found him . suffi¬ 
ciently qualified, l would recommend his being permanently appointed as a junior teacher on 
a salary of 10 rupees a month, to be afterwards increased to 20, if he shall be found to give 

“ No promotions having been made, as before stated, for nearly two years, I deemed it 
advisable, after finishing the examination, to re-ciassify the boys. 

« I divided the whole school into four classes, as per margin, and drew up for the teachers 
a daily routine of studies for each class, distributing the classes among the teachers, accord- 
S4 ing to the following scheme :— 

*— 1 st Class .—English Studies - 4 hours with Mr. Leicester. 

114 Vernacular - - 1 „ Pundit. 


20 

21 

39 


( ld Class,- 


3d Class,- 


-English Studies 
Ditto - 
Vernacular - 


-English Studies 
Vernacular - 


5 hours per day. 

• 1 hour with Mr. Leicester. 


2 

2 


it 

v 


2d Teacher. 
Pundit. 


5 hours per day. 

- 3 hours with 2d Teacher, 




Pundit. 


5 hours per day* 


4th 
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on jdifferent brunches of knowledge. He lias 


what they ream, and spent much time id correcting their written compositions, 'd subject do-t 
sufficiently attended to in the school; those instructions have been 6f gj-eat Service to the 


bQMt who have thus acquired a greater command of the language than they would otherwise 
■have possessed. The .best boys having left, he now takes several from the first class, and two 


or three from,the s<ico]ucL, , . .. , . #! , :v ._ , . 

“ The ^stab.Iishnieiit of the Rajah of Tipperah’s Scholarships has also done much good for 
tjie school. This measure hus given great satisfaction at 'the station, and I have been 
repeatedly thanked for suggesting it to Government, 

£ < All persons, Natives as well, us Europeans, express great satisfaction that the school 'is 
to be inspected periodically, and many seem to think that its reqent success is entirely owing 
to this cause. To the natives .it affords clear evidence of the lively interest which is taken 
by Government in the welfare and prosperity of the school, and they say that the master^ 
now will be properly looked after, and not allowed to do as they please; and that all abuses 
will be speedily corrected whenever they occur. 

‘' It is not likely that any of the boys of this school who may hereafter obtain Junior Scho¬ 
larships, would Refuse to go to Dacca. This school has already sent four junior scholars to 
the Dacca College, one of whom has lately succeeded to u Senior "Scholarship/’ 


BADLEAH SCHOOL,—8 th Ya**. 


Local Committee on the 30th April 1844, 


by Jackson, Esq., Commissioner. 

G. C. Cheap, Esq., Civil and Session Judge. 

T. C. Loch, Esq., Magistrate. 

W. M, Diroui, Esq;, Officiating Collector. 

T. W. Wilson, Esq., Assistant Civil Surgeon. 

Moulavi Abdulali Khari Bahadur, Principal Sadder'Ameen. 
Syad Ibrahim Hosen, Shevistadar of the. Criminal Court. 


Establishment. 


Baboo Saradaprasad Bose, Head Muster. 

„ Shiva Chundra Ghdle, Officiating 
„ Rudrakant Lahiri, 3d ditto. 

Kailas Chundra Bidyaneclhi, Head Pundit. 
Sbivaprasad Sandyaf, 2d ditto. 


2d ditto. 


The annual examination of this school took place on the 12th September 1843, in the pre¬ 
sence of the local Committee. The number of pupils attached to the school at that timer 
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libidiy, towards 1 which the sum of 300 rupees was granted by Government in 1*42 has i 
yet taken place, and the Committee were directed not to commbPge the work until a ph 
and estimateshould be submitted and approved. 

JCupja Lall Banerjea was considered to have made sufficient progress in his studies, 
to entitle him to retain his Junior Scholarship. The Committee recommended Charles 
Burro,wes for. a similar distinction ; . but under existing arrangements this could not be 

granted. ■> 

This school was inspected by Mr. % V, Seddon, Principal of the 
the result as reported, by him was considered• to reflect much credit on the .head master and 

his assistants. " 

Of the first English class, consisting of seven pupils, the examiner observes,'‘ l he first 
class haVe finished Goldsmith's Histories < 

History of India; and have commenced 

of Rome. They have read the Prose Re«.vn^, .aim* . *^v-y**w v. -••• •* 

in Richardson’s Poetical Selections, Goldsmith, Addison, Gray, Pope s Essays, Otway & 
Venice Preserved, and of .Shakespeare, Hamlet and Othello. They are now reading Mae- « 

. . ‘ pneumatics* ** • 


On the I8lh they were examined in, history, explanation, mechanics. 




preparing written answers to questions 
Dirom ; both took great interest in the proceedings 
graphy, natural philosophy, and algebra. Th 
of this class, their general proficiency and application 
the Head Master. 

“Op the 15th I examined the. class in Hamlet, Macbeth,and Othello. 


ieu me crass tu nai.mcv, luttuvisyw^uw-vGhartes B a rr6 
as Hamlet, did not throw himself into the character, but he read accurately, and gave the 
meanings correctly. Brajasimder, as Horatio, acquitted himself indifferentlywell without 
animation. Visweswer’g delivery was most impressive, his voice clear, and emphasis 


the former relieved me much in 
is enumeration would a priori iivgue the advance 
o 1 ication, and the pains, care, zeal and ability of 


good. 


... 

“ At 


♦ « The practice of teachers in neglecting the more backward pupils of a class, 0 

of their attention to those at the head of it, lias been repeatedly reprobated ns nujunt towa 


selves, mil highly, injurious to the ciwacter and usefulness- of the. college, and the Committee are < 


»• an undue share 
i the boys 


use tfedr utmost endeavours to prevent it. 


' . 











i," unci divide the opinions of criticism. J 


ht to whicji water and mercury nse by the pressure of atmospheric air, the 
of the common pump, the reason why substances of various weights in n vacuum 
the ground at the same time, the cohesion of the melallfc hemisphere, the six 
nical powers, and other incidental questions in which Mr. Loch assisted, were, satis- 
rily and very intelligently answered. 

Tlic Exaniiiier add ^ “The papers sent will afford a good criterion of* the state of the senior 
classes, and their various studies, and, with every abatement for mistakes aii(| mis-spelHngs, 
of diligence, a loye of learning, enlarged ideas, progressive improvement, and, may 1 add, 
a growing sense of the bounty of Government, and the benefits of-civilization^ 

H he Head Master is. solicitous to. have as detailed a report sent down as convenient, f have 
accordingly been studious to include ail subjects, which I trust will meet with the approba¬ 
tion of iris Honor, who, with his usual discrimination, will make every just allowance lor 
circumstances, and, looking to the bright side of the picture, will be gratified with the 
assurance that a school under the able management and proficient acquirements of a native 
brought up at the Hindoo College, lias made such capital progress in the higher mathematics, 
history and poetry, in conjunction with other pursuits.” 
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CiriTACK SCHOOL.— 4 th Year. 

Local Committee on the 80th April 1844. 

A. J. M. Mills, Esq., Commissioner of Revenue, President. 

C. Cardew, Esq,, Special Commissioner. 

H. B. Browplow, Esq., Judge. 

IWor, Esq., Officiating Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Secretary. 
Tarakant BidyusaouV, Principal Sudder Arneeo. 

Moolvie Mohamed Fazed, Law Officer. 

Kassinath Rae Chowdree, Zemindar. 


Establishment. 

Mr. J. K. Rogers, Head' Master. 

Mr. J, Da Souza, 2d - ditto. 

ifesurnber, Head Pundit. 

Ragbaiiund, 2d ditto; 

r . At the'annual- examination there were ?6 boys present, out of 79 belonging to the school. 

‘ These vvere divided into four da sses; “the two junior classes, consisting of 55 boys, being 
subdivided into sections. r lhe first class had rend'Marshman’s Survey of History to page 
80 : Prose Reader, No. 5, to page 30 ; Lennie’s Grammar as far as syntax ; Popular Intro- 
duct ion to Natural Philosophy, and NicholFs Geography of Asia and Europe, with reference 
to Maps and Globes. They had learned Arithmetic as far as Practice and Simple Interest, 
and b id been accustomed to translate from the vernacular into English, and vice versa. The 
.second class had learned Lennie’s Grammar as far as Syntax; Guv’s Geography of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, with reference to maps; and Arithmetic to Practice. They had also been 
accustq Biec i t o P aimlate front English to Oorya, and ttoe versa , The studies of the two junior 
es were of A 1 * elementary nature. 

, and 
respectful 

attendance throughout the year was 62. None of the pupils were sufficiently advanced to 
compete for a Junior..Scholarship*.... 

r l he Committed Jvere desirous of \ft further relaxation of the principle of admission laid 
down in sections 37 and 38 of the printed Rules, but the necessity ibr this the Government 
was not disposed to admit. 

A new school-house has been constructed under the superintendence of the executive 
officer of the division, at an expense of 2,000 rupees, one moiety granted from the education 
funds, and the other raised by local subscription. 

• Iris. “ a good substantial building, well ventilated, in a centricdl situation, consisting of 
four rooms, 30 x 22 feet each, and two others, 22 x 22 feet each, about 18 feet high J da t 
roofed, with a thatched verandah all round 11 feel wide. It is about i g miles from most of 
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MIDNAPORE SC 

Local CommUtec on the 30 th April 1844 . 

-.'. ■> - • ri 1 *: >f-?v-: ;-fG; -;V. ■ ‘ '. ^ 

. / W. Tayler, Esq., Officiating Judge. 

Qi W. Malet, Esq., Officiating Goljectoc. < 

: II*-P* Harrison,- ksq», Magistrate. ^ 

®*aM« Hf 1 p ^ * A 

S 'fe ' • ,’ 1 ■"&: 1 1 61 [ * 1 jft 'i 

Mr. F.Tydd, Head Master. 

Baboo Biiycaimtnath Chatterjee, 

Baboh Sittnrain Das, (bird ditto; t ; ,; :1 ■ ...,, : 
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Establishment. «■ 

B'byeanntnnth Chatterjee, second d : tto. 

Babob Sntoram Da?, third ditto, 

Baboo Ja.dul)ph under Mookcrjee, fourth ditto. 
Gooroodas Vidyalunkar, Pundit. 

,.;■[ Mohes Qhonder Ach^rjee, Sircar. . ■•. M 

V ; v(|. . Ktior Seel. Librarian, j,-' ,. , ' .. : 


At the arliiual examination, there were 131 boys on the rolls of the school, diviei 
five classes. The nrodress made by tire several classes during the year was' repre.sei; 
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the Committee to he satisfactory. The first class had read Malkin s History of * 
•p. 360 ; Homer's Iliad; M'Cnljdeh’s Grammar, and Nicholl’s Geography. with 
to roans andadobes. In Arithmeticthdy bud sjon-e #< hfrr <is> Decimal X 1 3ftct.t<>n 


i maps and glbbei In Arithmetic■ thdy bad gone a* far as! .Decimal Fractions, qi 
Algebra to Simple Equations, They bad uW> been aeonatompd to tiauslate^ lu.mi t*n 


■■■ . • 
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into Bengali, and vice versA. A greater degree-of regularity in fvlteiidauce had pi eV, 
but in some instance*, protracted "absence., without adequate cause, had. been allowed ; 
unpunished. The Committee were requested to use great vigilance in checking this p;- 
and to exercise the powers vested in them by the rules for the expulsion of m« 

offenders. ■ ' 1- - ■ > 

Better Molvim .lima was considered to have made progress sufficient to end 
retain his Junior Scludarslnp. Two other candidates were proposed bv the Con 
similar honours, but none were available. • t . . , 

The school was inspected in the month of February by Mr. Jus. Sutherland, I imeipal - 
of the Hooghly Colkge,. whose report was. not. altogether fnvoupable. , 

I be maioritv of the bovs in the first class failed to work a sum in the Double Buie of l hi ee; 

etna: mdinerent 


iff 
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The second class, who wore reading Goldsmith 
simple questions put fo them on the subject 

Master “ to the circumstance, of,'ilfei.r. ihinds b ^ 4 ,.-... . n v s . 

of..the book/’ Jti explanation they did not succeed, and they expressed tliems ( d v es n\ 
English >erv b‘wllv, Some »>f the bovs ii> this class had been put buck fipmi the first Uas^ 



explain the tneanii g of many simple words, nor did. they appe*) 1 * h> ybhjmehend the 
Iwnoimce of the work, widd» was rather above thein ft lb g> ogVaptvy th e y bad made little 


progress, and they spoke KiHilish very indiflerentiy. 
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The fourth doss read Goldsmith’s' History of Home, u book beyond their capacity, to 
which, at present, No. 1 English Render, aVid Chamber's’ Geographical Primer, the exa- 
iiiiner thought vvonh) lie better kuited. They aiisvvered well in multiplication. The progress 
of this class is retarded by the presence of some “ ovei-grotyn lads ” of 17 and l& years of 
age, who prewnt the younger hdvs front getting tin so w;dl as they otherwise vvbuld. 

The Kxatnin ks : “ The general.state of the school does not appear to me such as 

might be reasonably expected, com it has been established nearly eight years. 
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eat attention appears to be paid to the study of the vernacular, and all the masters 
ipotent to teach the language. The piece of Bengali given to the first class, to 

_.slate was read out to them by the Head Master, froth : whose dictation tlWy wrote it 

down. The translations into Bengalee of the first class are actually only middling, but 
then they may be deemed very fairj allowance being* made tor circumstances, Considering 

sb .r random from the Gazette* and that \ Sfflfew 


sound knowledge. The class-books 
used 'are,“first class, Yates’ Elements of Natural Philosophy'; Second ditto, Rammolnm 
Roy’s Bengalee Grammar; third ditto, History of Bengal, Marsh man's, translated by 
Baboo Gobiii Cliuuder Sein; fourth ditto, second part of fWnibrahlu and iNittikotha ; fifth 
ditto, Buniomala, Dictation and Arithmetic. Dr. John Grant's Class. Book is Used also for 
reading and translation. 

‘‘ H jfhe deep interest taken in native education by the present Secretary, asTuanife$ted by 
his zealous supervision of the Cuttack School, and by more than one other member of the 
present local Ootiwiittee, together with the judicious change recently made in the course of 
instruction, at Mr. Bayley’s suggestion, warrant the conclusion that a great, improvement 
vvvll soOn take place in the Midnapore School. 

u The school-house is new, having been finished only last year; it is spacious and well 
ventilated, 1 centrical ly situated with reference to the station and'neighbourhood,, and every 
way well adapted to the purpose to which it is applied. 

“ The boys appeared cleanly and well behaved. 

to four annus, in addition to 
?ars to be made to the small 

tv .....I.I ( . t _ 

relieve Government of part of the expense. 1 ' 

The attention of the'Cormnittee was drawn to Mr. Sutherland's Report, arid they were 
^directed to a^ply themselves to remedy the defects which he has pointed out 
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' GOWAHATTY -SCHOOL.— 8tli Year. 

v Local Committee on the XOth April 1844. 

Major Francis Jenkins, Governor-general’s Agent, N. E. Frontier, and Commis¬ 
sioner of Assam. 

. Major James Mathie, Deputy Commissioner* 

Captain T. Fisher, Commanding First Assam Sebuudy Corps. 

Lieutenant Charles Scott, Principal Assistant Governor-genenilV 


Agent. ? 



retarv. 
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J. Nicholas Martin, Executive Officer, Lower Assam! 
Deobur fiordoloi, Sudcler Ameen. 

Preonath Purbottiah Phookun, Su elder MoonsifF. 
Lncki Dutt Burkotki, ditto. 

Madhumbmm Raj k ho ah, ditto. 

Degumber Borooa, Moonsiff. 

Gurgoram Mojondar, ditto. 

Som Dutt Borkotki, ditto. 

r ' Extablhhwiit, 

Mr. W. Robinson, Head Master. 

Baboo Jagot Chunder Mookerjce, Assistant Teacher, 
^opiiiatli Shorma Nyalunknr, Senior Pundit, 
diulhni* o lPrnirli + 


>shudhor Shofma, Junior Pundit. 
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tom'ed also to trauslate jEsop’s Fables from English 1 
cl efidene V >as remarked in this branch of their siudi 
iffnrtrimcft of tile vernacular. 


jr’s ignorance of the vernacular. 

e third class was composed df II boys who had read through the whole of the I: 
er, No. 1. They had learnt as far as adverbs in WoollastoiVs Grammar, and dun 
only four pages of Clift’s Geography—their progress in both these'branches Of sjtiidy 1 
been very small indeed. In Arithmetic four had gone through the simple rules, whiel _ 
seemed to understand very well, the rest had not proceeded beyond simple suhtractlpvii* 
They had also been accustomed daily to write from dictation, and in thejpe exercises they 

aAW Tt'*v/-v<v ; T«/voe * 
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errted to beniahinggood'progress.'. • , , '■ 

The fourth class consisted of 33 bo vs* and was divided into two■sections. The 1st section 
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included J 6 boys who had read the 1st No. ofthe English Reader as for as ,page GO. Thpy 
had been in the habit of translating their daily lessons into Bengali, in. which, considerjr.g 
the short period They had been under instruction, they had made very creditable iptrogrCffs;, 
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Short sentences had likewise been usually given them n 
'valid; 

witeH. 


in the practice of writing from dictation e’ 
om mvA voce, and' they were' able to distinguish/* tin 
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give definitions of them with tolerable correctness* In Arithi 
far as tmiltipli cation. 


ali to translate into English, 
day. Grammar had been 
veral parts of speech, and 
i^tic they had proceeded as 
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The 2d section qf this class consisted of 10 boys, who had read through the.Tipg.iish 
Instructor, Ko. 1, which they could also translate into the vernacular. They hud bin just 
2 red, on the study of Arithmetic, and were able to work small sums in simple addition, 
dr exercises from dictation, which are written every day, were on the whole very credit able* 
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and their pronunciation very fair. . ^ 

The Bengali School, containing 125 pupils, was divided into Tour cias 
was divided into two sections. The 1st section contained six boy|, who had read through 
the whole of Gopal Lall MittnTs transltitiv.n of the 1st Part of Marsbm^n’s History of 
India,'the leading facts of which they seemed to be perfectly well acquainted with. They 


mem ait very satisfactorily, xneir nano writing was very lair, ana tneir.composmons suoweu 
that they had profited bv the grainmatieal instructions thejrdiad received. In Arithmetic, 
they had gone through the whole of a little work on Arithmetic published by the Ih ad 


Master, Mr. Robinson, and earned on as far as compound proportion 
intended for the use of the Bengali Schools in Assam, and contains the tables o 




igau iNmoors m i\ssam, ana contains im tames oi weigh ( fa,.. : 
and measures, 8tc. as used in that province. 

The 2d section of this class consisted of eight boys, who bed re id through the whole of 
MritunjoyV translation of the Hitopodesh, carefully explaining it in the common cellotpij 
dialect. Bhogoban Chandra’s'Grammar had been used in this section also- and in tJ 
branch of study the boys haid kept up with those of the 1st section. They ha 
to memory GO of the Chauak) a Sinks, and were able to give very correct explanations of 

them* 

made ■ 
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the 1st section. 

2d ela | 
were able to 

Bengali Giarmuar, and 13 pages of Kammohun.Key's Grammar. They 
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,-ncvu it utj.avu^..u^u sj.m.uusi) <m.unnsueu me •tMipioers aaeiKi^ 
iterfered witl.i the studies of'those who had escaped the worst (Sects 
ties, Sotting aside, however, the, deaths which had occurred, the. number of 
aitted din ing the year considerably exceeded that; of those, who had,left,or had been 
'*>' B.o tUfyi the, Actual decrease -.coUld,not be held as indicative of any disinclination 
rt of the people to send their children to the schools, 

" " the-cln^s ip the Central. School, .except the 2d English, was consiele^ed 
w to he $ati&fac'tovy,- ahd though it w&< stated to have been, in the opinion 
‘‘'very slow/’ yet the Gov*|irm:lent did not gather from the 
’ ihdividual ihernblrs on the classes which they;severally examined* that the 
tort of their expectations. The report on the Vernacular Department- by 
oheen was, .remarkably favou rable. 
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his appointment in January 16U3;, As it after- 

services were ft4’r 
n his room, * 
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*ved 7 * that Unless they were well lookechafter, they would soon cease to be of any 
Bt;td the 'j>upils/‘ The Government h-opecl that the remedy for the anticipated .evil, 
was entirelyin theHands of the Cobimtftee, would hot be neglecte^J, and that frequent 
. by the nuiperoiis members, combined with ^. .system of monthly reports to be carefully 
ked by the Head Master, would, to a great measure, correct the lax and irregular state 
'oipline into which the Branch Schools wer& stated by the Committee to have fallen, 
hich the imperfect control hitherto kept over them Had not, of course/ been.sufRcient tp. 


The ml favorable cbtytfnfa to‘ the Beltullah Branch School, noticed by the Head Master, 
seemed to be owing chiefly to the inefficiency of the Pundit, and the Government trusted 
that this cause would not be long permitted to check improvement, and restrict the benefits 
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which the school is, calcdiatecl xo bd . m 

Three Students pi the 1st glass ' in the English Department competed for the Junior 
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Scholarship, ami one of them, Ji ygopal Bose, was recommended by the local Committee 
for the distinction, tint it was not Considered that his performances came up to the reauisite 


ii.v. ()6». 13.. 5.; nut before sanctKiuvag this, the* Government desired to know what p 
iQii of the expense flic Committee were prepared tP defray by local subscription. ' 

On the, iSth Mariih the Committee submitted’ se v ertl l minutes of individual members, 
commenting on the diminution of the number of piipils attending the English classes of .the 
school, and recommending that the services of the Head Master, Mr. Robinson, might lie 
mpie available for the ii'speetion of all the-sc.-ools fh 'he district of Kamroop. With the 
Committees letferthe-general subject .ofyedwcathn in Assam. came under the consideration 
of Government, aiid the result wa>, the abolition of the local Committee, apd the. appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Robinson in subordinat'on to; tin? Gpinruissfoner as Inspector of aJ! the Schoi 
in the Province. See Appendix, No. ». 
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this diminution was but temporary, and that the return 
steady increase. 

There was no 1st class, and the 2d class consisted of i 
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metic to compoimd multiplication; and writing* meir progress i 
Committee to be. satisfactory; but none of them were sufficiently. am 
Scholarship. The 2d division of 12 boys w|| examined in the Engl is _ 
ing. to dissyllable#, and Arithmetic as ,f|r as subtraction. The 4th class, all 
" i '■ oi r fwO;'divisions,, and containing ,3,8 and (the 5th class of 19 boys, v 

rudiments. • 1 n , . .■ . 

The Government were disposed to agree with me Com in i tree m considering v 
be, ph the whoje, and with reference to the recent establishment of the school, s 
and as the causes to which the decrease in the number of pupils was, aifribr 
appear of a,permanent nature, it was hoped that the anticipations of the Conn 
be realized. But,the numbers continued to diminish, and at the close of the .. ; 
deemed advisable to alter the constitution of the school, bv dispensing with the servi 
the Head English Master, and placing it under the direct control of the Commission.,., 
Assam, aided by Mr. W. Robinson, the Inspector of Schools iu the Province. 
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These schools have been established- at different times for the instruction of the natives of ‘ 
the Assam Prpymfce in Bengalee, and the following sums are assigned for their support: 

. 1,080 - per annum. ; ' . 
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They vyere transferred 
1843 . 


_„ . _ 3,425 . 8 per annum. . ■ 
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to the Education Department under orders of the 4th December 
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103 pupils. The grant for the support of schools in Jorehat being of a very, recent 
returns have yet been received of the manner in which it has been applied, but it h 
to provide for 10 Pergunnah schools, at which- inhabitants of the district may 1 
to read and write, and likewise receive eler^j^tary ipstrudiioi i in arithmetic and ac' 
The Commissioner has been directed to prepare a general sketch of the n?ode < 
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makers in future by money payments uuiy. . • 

On .the 20th April the Government determined to place the whole of - TP ,- srfj 

cell as thoseof Goivahattee apd Sib^ur, under.an Inspector, whose dufy, it w,U he to »>p>i 
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every school as often as may be, and to introduce an uniform system of instruction through¬ 
out the Province. 

The local Committees of Gowahattee and Sibsagur have been dissolved.—Sec Appendix, 
No. 5 . 


R AMR EI5 SCHOOL.— 6th Year. 

Local Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 

Captain A. Bogle, Commissioner of Arracan. 

Captain D. Williams, Senior Assistant Commissioner. 

Captain A. P. Phayre, ditto ditto. 

Lieutenant H. Ilopkinson, Junior, ditto ditto. 

Lieutenant H. Siddons, Executive Engineer. 

Establishment . 

Mr. R. A. Fink, Head Master. 

Gullam Hussen, Acting: Ordoo Teacher. 

Mounglah, Head Mugh Teacher. 

Thatwang, second ditto ditto. 

The first English class was composed of the same boys as at the last annual examination, 
and their attendance arid Conduct during the year had been satisfactory. Their progress, 
however, had been comparatively slower than during* the previous year. They labour 
under a disadvantage from which the, natives of Bengal are free, arising out of the want of 
a cheap dictionary of the Butman larguage. In translation they had made respectable pro¬ 
gress, They had finished the general summary of each of the grand divisions of the earth. 
The first series of Lessons on Objects has been completed, and the second commenced. In 
History the class had acquired a knowledge of events from the deluge to the age of Semi- 
ramis. In Arithmetic some of the boys had gone as far as decimal fractions, and the rest 
or the class had made creditable progress. 

1 he second class had nearly finished the first number of the English Reader, and had 
commenced the second number with the translation. Of Geography they knew the defi¬ 
nitions, and w ere learning the general summary of Asia. In Arithmetic they had gone as 
far as simple addition. 

1 he third class consisted of two divisions, the boys in both of which were in their rudi¬ 
ments. 

All the English classes study the Vernacular, and were considered to have improved in 
their knowledge of it since the previous examination, 

« The separate "Vernacular Department was divided into four classes, who had made good 
progress, except as regards Arithmetic, in which the native assistant was not competent to 
teach them beyond simple and compound proportion, The Oordoo Department had not 
undergone any change since last year. 

The Government agreed with the local Committee in thinking the report, on the whole, 
satisfactory. The number of students amounted to 102, and it was stated that many more 
would attend, but for the limitation which tlie Committee had found it necessary to impose, 
m consequence of the inadequate means of teaching, and the insufficiency of the present 
school building to accommodate a larger number. The Head Master proposed that an 
Assistant Master should be appointed, the present school-house improved, and a new build¬ 
ing the English Department, to include a library and a room for the Master. 

The Committee advocated the first, of these recommendations, but preferred the removal of the 
school from its present site, and the construction of a new school house for the accommodation 
of all the departments. The Government observed, that it was obviously desirable that the 
school should be contained in one building, in order that the instruction of all the classes 
might go on under the eye of the Head Master, and that if the present building was incapable 
of being improved and enlarged, so as to meet the growing wants of the people for the edu¬ 
cation of their children, it would probably be necessary to erect a new house in a more 
favourable site sufficiently large for the purpose. The Committee were requested to take the 
subject at orice into their consideration, and, in Conjunction with the executive officer, to 
prepare and submit tor the approval of Government such plan or plans, accompanied by 
a detailed estimate, as might appear to them, with strict reference to economy, most 
advisable to adopt. The Committee were likewise requested to state what proportion of the 
cost would be defrayed by local subscription. 

Before coming to any definite conclusion on the subject of appointing an additional 
teacher, the Government desired to be favoured with the sentiments of the Committee as to 
the nature of the education which the people of Arracan in their present condition require ; 
whether the resources of the State ought to be devoted to the extension of English or Ver¬ 
nacular instruction; whether any modification of the existing establishment is desirable; 
and, in short, to receive from them such a comprehensive report on the general question of 
education in the Province as would enable the Government to judge what measures it might 
be expedient to adopt for the proper and efficient disposal of the grant. 

1 he irregularity of attendance on the part of the students was observed to be very great, 
the average daily attendance being only five-eighths of the number of boys borne on the rolls* 
(20. App.) 4 A ' many 
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many of whom had been absent more than half of the school-days in the year. The inten¬ 
tion of the Committee to award a half-yearly prize of 10 rupees for regular attendance out 
of the fixed amount of 96 rupees per annum allowed for prizes, was approved ; but it was 
suggested that two half-yearly prizes of 6 rupees and 4 rupees might answer the purpose 
better. The Committee were desired not to be reluctant to exercise their power of expulsion 
in cases of constant and wilful absence without leave, as the loss of numbers thereby occa¬ 
sioned would be more than compensated by the consequent improvement in the discipline of 
the school. 


MOORSHEDABAD NIZAMUT COLLEGE.— 2d Year. 

College Committee on the 30 th April IB44, 

Major-general F. V. Raper, Visitor and President, Agent to the Governor- 
general. 

H. P. Russell, Esq., Judge. 

W. J. H. Money, Esq., Collector. 

Captain St. G. D. Showers, Superintendent of his Highness the Nawab 
Nazim’s Education. 

Nawab Sufdar Ali Khan Bahadur. 

Nawab Wahid Hosein Khan Bahadur. 

Rae Sitanath Bose, Dewanof the Nizamut. 

Establishment . 

Mr. F. V, Seddon, Principal. 

Mr. J. G. E. Arrow, Head Master. 

Mr. L F. Delanougerede, second ditto. 

Bashir ud din, Head Moulvie. 

BRkar Ali Khan, second ditto. 

Tafazul Hosein, Head Urdu Teacher. 

Syad Afzal Alii, second ditto. 

Nabogopaul Turkalunkar, Head Pundit. # 

Nabokunta Turkapunchanun, second ditto. 

Syad Ibni Hydar, Atalik. 

Ahmad ud din, Darogah, 

Syad Ali Naki, Writing-master and Oriental Librarian. 

Jagutehunder Rae, Writer and English ditto. 

This institution is supported entirely out of the Nizamut Deposit Fund* and forms no 
charge upon the resources of Government. It is divided into two departments, one for 
the education of the Sahibzadahs, or relations of the Nizamut family, and the other for that 
of persons of respectability, who are admitted at the discretion of the College Committee. 
The question of making the latter department less exclusive and more generally available 
for the respectable inhabitants of the city of Moorshedabad and its neighbourhood, Hindoo 
as well as Mussulman, is now under consideration. 

His Highness the Nawab Nazim, who takes a deep interest in the college, was present at 
the annual examination, and distributed the prizes to the students to whom they had been 
awarded by the Committee. 


PATNA SCHOOL. -9th Year. 

Local Committee on the $0tk April 1844. 

A. Smelt, Esq., Session Judge. 

H. S. Oldfield, Esq., Opium Agent. 

G. F. Houlton, Esq., Collector. 

J. A. O. Farquharson, Esq., Magistrate. 

S. Davies, Esq., Civil Surgeon. 

G. J. Muller, Deputy Collector. 

Establishment . 

Mr. S. Mackintosh, Head Master. 

Mr. E. Fell, Assistant ditto. 

Khyrooden Hussein, Urdu Teacher. 

Balkissen Matey, Hindu ditto. 

The annual examination of this school was held in July and August 1843, in the presence 
of the Committee and a large assemblage of native visitors. The first class had read Gold¬ 
smith's History of England to the reign of George II., Malkin's History of Greece to»the 
72d page, Wilson’s Universal History, Milton’s Paradise Lost to the end of the 4th Book, 
1 " Paley’s 
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Paley’s Moral Philosophy to the end of the First Book, Brinkley’s Astronomy to the 4th 
chapter, the six first Books of Euclid, and Algebra to Progressions and Logarithms. They 
had also practised original composition and translations to and from the Vernacular. The 
studies of the second class during the year had consisted of the Brief Survey of History, 
the Poetical Reader No. 1, Lennie’s Grammar, the First Book of Euclid, Arithmetic to Simple 
Interest, and Clift’s Geography. In the Vernacular, they had read Historical, Literary apd 
Scientific Selections, the History of India, and Gilchrist’s Rusalah. They had also been 
accustomed to translation. The third class were in Grammar, the History of Bengal, English 
Reader No. 2, Compound Division, the Geography of Europe and Asia, and Lessons on 
Objects. In the Vernacular, they read the History of India, Selections, Moral Precepts 
and Fables, with Grammar and Writing. The fourth and fifth classes were in their 
rudiments. 

The Government observed with pleasure the progress made hy the pupils of the Patna 
School during the year in every branch of study. In Mathematics alone did they fail to give 
the Committee complete satisfaction; and this result was considered creditable alike to the 
industry of the pupils themselves, and to the zeal and care of the Head Master and his 
Assistants. 

The number of pupils did not appear to be on the increase. Several were admitted to the 
school during the year; but. at least as many had left within the same period. The Com¬ 
mittee’s report, however, contained no definite information on this head ; and on the tabular 
returns were borne, improperly, the names of a great many boys who had ceased to belong 
to the school some time before the examination. The attendance of the hoys had not been 
so regular as could have been wished, and to this point the attention of the Committee was 
particularly requested. 

The Government agreed with the Committee in thinking Mr. Mackintosh’s proposals for 
restricting candidates for admission to boys who had passed a “ period of probation in a 
Vernacular school,” and for giving the children of the wealthy and higher classes of native 
society privileges and advantages within the walls of the school which should be denied to 
poor and less respectably connected boys, to be inconsistent with the principles on which 
the system of national education in India is based, and therefore inadmissible. If, how¬ 
ever, there were in the city of Patna, or its vicinity, native gentlemen willing to establish a 
permanent foundation for* the liberal education of their children in European and Asiatic 
literature, and in the sciences by means either of English or the Vernacular, the Govern¬ 
ment would regard such a movement with the most lively satisfaction. The rapid increase 
in the number ofboys receiving instruction in the Hindu Branch Schools connected with the 
Patna Institution, but not supported out of the Education Fund, was considered extremely 
gratifying. In November 1841 there were 199 boys attending at these schools; there are 
now 601 boys, and an average daily attendance of 456. 

The Committee were requested to place the Government in possession of detailed informa¬ 
tion regarding these interesting and apparently prosperous establishments. 

The Head master’s subsequent interesting report on the Brgpcli Vernacular Schools is 
subjoined at length:— 

“ On my joining the Patna'School in the year .1841, I was consulted by Mr. W. Dent 
with regard to the best mode in which a sum of money, of .which he was trustee, amount¬ 
ing to about 3,000 rupees, collected by him fpi the late Arraii ^clmol, and I believe princi¬ 
pally contributed by himself, might be applied to the pp-rpose of public education in Patna. 
As Mr. Dent was well known to be a zealous friend ofvernacular education, I pleaded in its 
behalf in the interviews I bad with him, and in.twp tettersj addressed him on the subject. 

“ Although Mr. Dent was about leaving this country, he yet generously confided the 
work into our hands, and placing the funds in the {Union Bank, authorized my drawing the 
monthly sum of 50 rupees for the support of the iH.indi.Sohools. He has since expressed 
his approval of the measures we have adopted,in,carrying-on the plan, and has also pro¬ 
mised further aid, though I have not yet availed myself of his kind offer by making known 
to him our wants. These schools, then, o>ye their existence in their present form to 
Mr. Dent. In their management I have also been much indebted to the kind advice and 
encouragement I have from time to time received from Mr. H. C. Tucker, of the Civil 
Service. . . 

« In November 1841 we commenced with three schools, containing about 150 boys. 
From that time to the present the number of schools and of pupils has been gradually 
increasing, as also the expenditure incurred, wbic h now amounts tp about. loO rupees per 
month. The aid I at present receive is,.as I have said, 50 rupees per month. The number 
of schools we now have is 11, extending almost jn a line from New Digha in the west, to 
Ilagigunge, near the eastern extremity of the city of Patna, an extent of 13 miles, within 
which space I believe there are few localities from ,.which children may not with ease be sent 
to one or other of these schools, where a plain, though I trust useful and practical education, 
may be obtained in Hindi. The number of boys on the rolls is about 000, the average 
attendance about 400, a small number it may be for the space occupied; bug considering 
the time the plan has been in operation, and the expenditure incurred, perhaps better results 
can scarcely be reasonably expected. 

“ The majority of these are indigenous schools, and have been merely improved by us, 
and brought under one uniform Ayjslem pf JnstmctioP _and management. Before forming 
any plan of operation, I instituted inquiries on the state of Vernacular education in this city, 
as to the age, character, natural abilities and qualifications of each teacher, and the number 
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of pupils, and the course of instruction given in each school. The same we have since done 
at Dinapore, Hajepore, Futwa, and other places in the neighbourhood. 

“ Besides information on these points, we also learned that these indigenous teachers, as 
might be expected, were generally regarded with.some degree of consideration as instructors 
of youth, each in the place he was located, and more especially such as had been thus 
employed for some length of time, and had numerous pupils grown up to manhood ; that, 
with regard to instruction in Hindi, the only thing cured about was to give the children 
a knowledge of arithmetic and writing, and that nothing in the shape of moral instruction 
was communicated, nor was even the bare faculty of reading books imparted to the pupils 
at all, by which that instruction may hereafter be acquired from books. 

“ We therefore naturally inferred that, while, on the one hand, the parents of the children 
would undervalue any system of teaching, however costly and in itself of a superior order, 
that did not give instruction in arithmetic and writing as taught in their own way, our main 
object should be to superadd to the old system what we could, with regard to that point in 
which it was so lamentably deficient, viz., moral instruction as conveyed in books. Tins 
appeared much easier to do than to engraft on the already existing system any course of 
instruction in European knowledge, as of geography, history, &c., which could only be done 
gradually, and which we do hope to introduce by degrees ; since the value of moral truths 
and instruction is at once acknowledged by all, as it is itself infinitely greater than that of 
any other species of knowledge.. 

“ Mr. Adam’s third report on the state of Education in Bengal and Behar, 1 had not 
the advantage of perusing till lately. Perhaps it is well it was so, for we have been com¬ 
pelled by sfow trial and personal experience to do everything for ourselves. In page 142 of 
this work I, however, find the interesting fact that in the year 1816 the very plan we have 
since November 1841 adopted, was in some way in the contemplation of Government. 

“ We found it upon the whole advantageous to gain the co-operation of as many indU 
genous teachers as our funds and means could enable us to entertain. Some of these we 
hoped would become excellent teachers after a little training; of others we reckoned only 
on their assistance in teaching Hindi, arithmetic and writing, in collecting boys for the 
schools, and in giving instruction to the lower classes in reading. We have endeavoured to 
make the best of their services, and have reposed confidence in each, in proportion to the 
zeal and talent he has exhibited. Where there was a deficiency in these points, more 
attention was required to be paid by another class of teachers hereafter to be mentioned. 

u The remuneration the indigenous teachers receive for their service is one rupee for every 
ten boys actually learning to read in one book, as tested by a monthly examination taken 
by myself before pay is issued. In addition to this allowance they receive from us, these 
teachers are at liberty to deceive from the children the schooling they have been always 
accustomed to obtain. This matter is left entirely with them. 

u Over these schools are placed for the purpose of superintendence, and for the instruc¬ 
tion of the senior classes in each school, other teachers already referred to, who get a fixed 
pay, and who have received either a Sanscrit or an English education. From this class of 
teachers l obtain a daily report of the state of the schools, and with them l have frequent 
opportunities of consulting regarding matters connected with the institutions. There are 
11 indigenous teachers, and five of the latter class, of whom one was lately in the first class 
of the Fatna Government School, and one is still a member of the senior class, but devotes 
his mornings to the work of superintendence as above described, receiving for his labour a 
small stipend. 

“ The books studied are the same as those read in the Hindi Department of the Govern¬ 
ment School. > 

“ We have no rules of restriction as to age, caste or position in society, but the great 
majority of the children enter young, and are the sons of people engaged in money matters, 
and hence the importance attached to the study of arithmetic. The houses in which the 
schools are held are small native tiled buildings open on one side. Some we pay a small 
rent for, in no case exceeding 12 annas per month; others we are allowed the free use of 
bv the proprietors; more suitable buildings are very desirable. The number of Hindi 
schools ill Patna, not connected with us, is 22, containing (388 boys. Exclusive of these, 
within 20 miles on the west of the Government school, there are 17, containing 452 pupils, 
and on the cast, witihin 14 miles, 15, having 352 pupils. The total number within the space 
of about 340 square miles, not connected with us, is 54, containing in all 1,402 hoys. The 
number* then, in connection with us, seems to be nearly one-fifth that of the whole number 
of the remaining schools, and that of the pupils in our patshalahs nearly one-half that in the 
latter, or bay one -third, in case there may be schools regarding which I may have not been 
informed.” 

The school was inspected in April 1844 by Mr. F. Y. Seddon, Principal of the Nizamut 
College, whose report was extremely favourable. 

Munni ball's proficiency, as ascertained at the special examination," was considered suffi- 
cient to entitle him to retain his Junior Scholarship for another year. 
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BHAGULPORE SCHOOL.—7th Year. 

Local Committee on the 30th April 1844. 

G. F. Brown, Esq., Commissioner. 

T. Leckie, Esq., Civil Surgeon. 

H. T. Metcalfe, Esq., Judge. 

E. Lautour, Esq., Magistrate. 

Major T. E. A. Napleton, Secretary. 

Captain W. G. Don. 

E. Sandys, Esq., Assistant Magistrate and Collector. 

Mahomed Majid Khan Bahadoor, P. S. Ameen. 

Mahomed Haneef, Moonsiff. 

Shah Inyut Hosain, Zemindar. 

Mahomed Muhamid, Molvee of the Dewanny Adawlut. 

Establishment . 

Mr. C. Ridge, Head Master. 

Baboo Grish Chunder Chatterjee, second ditto. 

Ucbumbit Lai, Head Vernacular Teacher. 

Wahidudaeen, second ditto. 

The annual examination of this school was held in July 1843. The number of pupils at 
that time was 67, showing an increase of seven over the number belonging to the establish¬ 
ment in 1842. This increase, observe the Committee, although smaller than was expected, 
is, on the whole, satisfactory, inasmuch as it exhibits a large "number of Hindustani boys, 
natives of the place, as students, than has been reported since the establishment of the 
institution. 

The first class, consisting of nine boys, of the average age of 16 years, had read the History 
of England, and the outlines of General History, the Elements of Natural Philosophy, 
Lennie’s Grammar to the end of Syntax, Geography, Arithmetic to Decimal Fractions, and 
had been accustomed to translation and original composition. The second class was in 
abeyance. The third class of 23 boys, averaging 13 years of age, had read the English 
Readers, Nos. 2 and 3, Grammar, including the parsing and analysis of sentences, Geography 
of Asia and Europe, Arithmetic to Compound Division, and had been in the habit of writing 
from dictation, and translating simple sentences. The fourth class of 18 boys, averaging 10 
years of age, find read the English Reader, No. 1, the rudiments of Grammar and Geography, 
and Arithmetic to Simple Division. The junior class of 17, very young children, had been 
recently admitted, and were learning to spell. 

The Vernacular Department was divided into four classes; the first, of four boys, were 
reading the Bagh^o-bahar, HatimTai, Goolbasonour and Kawaidi Oordoo; the second, of 26 
boys, Bagh-'Cnbahar, Hatim Tai, and Fables; the^third, of 13 boys, Huroof Tahajee; and, 
the fourth, of 24, were in their rudiments. 

The results of the examination were not considered satisfactory by the Committee, who 
attributed the slow progress made by the boys to the Head Master's defective mode of 
instruction, and his “ want of a clear and methodized system.” The Committee, however, 
considered that Mr. Ridge had had unusual difficulties to contend with, arising principally 
from the sudden resignation of the second Master, and the delay which took place in pro¬ 
viding a competent successor. 

Irregularity still continuing to prevail in the attendance of the boys, the Committee were 
enjoined to use their utmost endeavours to check this practice, of all others most injurious 
to discipline, and not to be deterred from exercising the powers vested in them under Rule 46, 
by the fear of diminishing the number of scholars, the loss of every wilfully irregular boy being 
a gain to the institution. 

The insufficiency of the Oordoo teachers being subsequently brought to the notice of 
Government, two others better qualified for the duty were appointed in their room. 

The examination of candidates for the Junior Scholarship was held in accordance with the 
instructions conveyed in Circular, No. 5, of the 4th of September, and the prize was awarded 
at the recommendation of the Committee to Rajriath Misser. In reporting the result of the 
Scholarship Examination the Committee observe, “ The result of the present examina¬ 
tion is much more satisfactory than we expected, and Mr, Ridge's great and constant 
exertions, unassisted by a second Master, augur well for a continuation of daily im¬ 
provement. in the discipline and mode of tuition in the school. The members of the Com¬ 
mittee, who at times attend the school, and personally examine the different classes, 
are convinced that its best interests are now duly attended to, and we, therefore, respectfully 
submit for the approv&l of the Deputy Governor, that Mr. Ridge be allowed a further trial 
of six months, under the belief that a complete reform will in that time be accomplished in 
the school, and that we shall, at the conclusion of that period, have the pleasing duty to 
report most favourably of the institution.” 

The Government were gratified to learn the improvement that had taken place, and were 
willing to allow Mr. Ridge the benefit of the Committee’s recommendation. A second Master 
was appointed, and in January the Committee reported that the number of pupils had 
increased to 111, and that the improvement which had taken place both in the discipline of 
the school, and the attainments of the pupils, was such as fully to justify their expectations. 
(20. Apr.) 4a3 The 
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The school was inspected in the month of February 1844, by Mr. F. V. Seddon, extracts 
from whose report are subjoined:— 

“ The school, which has now 121 scholars, is divided into four classes, comprising 40. 
The rest, in number 81, constitute the preparatory class, of which 75 were present; they are 
in the Spelling Book, No. 1. 

“ The fourth class, of 12 boys, were all present, and were examined in simple lessons in 
reading their class-book. Their period under tuition fluctuates considerably from 12 months 
to three years, the mean being about two years. The average age is 11, the extremes 5 and 
15. Seven are Brahmins, three Keiths, and one a Seiyid. Of the whole, one-half are na¬ 
tives of the district, and one-half from Bengal. They construe through the Hindui, fairly for 
the time, such parts as they learn, and spell words from their lessons. They have commenced 
Woollaston’s Abridgment, and made some progress in the simple rules of Arithmetic. 

“ The third class of 13 boys were all present. They were in the same book as the fourth, 
viz., simple lessons in reading. The maximum term of study is three years, and the mini¬ 
mum, one. The average age is 12 years and nine months, or nearly two years senior to 
the fourth. 

“ The second class of 11 boys were all present. They are reading sketches from English 
History in the Azimghur Reader, as a preparation for Junior Scholarships. Their average 
period under tuition is three years. The average of their ages is between 11 and 12. Five 
are from Bengal, and the rest of Behar. They have been reading the Moral Class Book, 
Grammar as far as Syntax, the Geography of Europe and Asia, and some have gone as far 
as the Rule of Three in Arithmetic, but others are not out of the compound rules. They 
write from dictation, and construe easy sentences, and are commencing lessons on things. 

“ The first class is composed of four boys, of whom one is said to have been away for a 
year and a half at one time, and another to have just returned after an absence of six months. 
The whole are Brahmins, two of Behar, and two from Bengal. Parbutty Churn Mookerjee 
reads with a better emphasis than Rajnafch Misr, and Jadoonath Misr and Kedamath Gan- 
gooli seem much on a par in accent. The chief defect seemed to me a drawling intonation of 
the vowels, by dropping the voice too suddenly, of which Jadoonath Misr, who reads with a 
low clear tone, seemed most free; but which in the second class was most perceptible in the 
two Christian boys. Otherwise they all read with ease and without mistakes, and translated 
as if they understood the sense. Rajnath Misr, the head of the school, competed with the 
Hill schoolboys for the Junior Scholarship, and won it. The translation annexed of a sen¬ 
tence not previously read, composed on the spot from my English dictation, but subse¬ 
quently amended, will afford an idea of his comparative progress in English and Hindui. 

“ In the elements of Natural Philosophy perhaps the class shone most, and indeed their 
answers were very interesting, and at times beautiful, all things considered. They far 
exceeded my expectations, and it is but due to Mr. Ridge to say he has done justice in this 
particular. The laws of matter, motion, gravitation and attraction, the revolutions of the 
planets round the Sun, with their relative position, the Earths form and motion at the' 
Equator and the Poles, the causes and effects of the Tides, height and weight of tUe atmo¬ 
sphere, the pressure of fluids, the attraction of cohesion* and other questions selected at 
random, afforded, as one rose out of another, gratifying evidence, not only of pains taken by 
the Master, but of interest by the scholar, of close application and retentive powers, 

“ The desire for English instruction dates from the foundation of the Government Schools, 
The number of Mussulman scholars now on the books is 34, which, with the eight candi¬ 
dates for admission, will make 42. The next examination will probably average 150 
students.” 

The Government, in forwarding extracts of Mr. Seddon’s report to the Committee, 
requested them to give immediate directions for the remodelling the classes of the English 
Department on the principles iaid down in sections 05 and 73 of the printed Regulations. 
It was observed that the studies of the first class, consisting only of four boys, were forced 
on to the prejudice of the others, to whom it was impossible that the Head Master could give 
a sufficient portion of his time if so much of it were devoted to the instruction of this small 
section in Natural Philosophy, a subject which is more properly taught in the senior depart¬ 
ment of the public Colleges than in a Zillah school. 


BHAGULPORE HILL SCHOOL.— 21st Year. 

Local Committee on the 3 Oth April 1844. 

G. F, Brown, Esq., Commissioner. 

H. C. Metcalfe, Esq., Session Judge. 

F. E. Reade, Esq., Collector. 

E. Lautour, Esq., Magistrate. 

Major T. E. A. Kapleton, Commanding Hill Rangers. 
E. Sandys, Esq., Assistant Magistrate. 

T. Leckte, Esq., Civil Surgeon. 

Captain W. G. Don, Secretary and Superintendent. 
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Establishment . 


Baboo Gooroo Churn Mittre, Head Master. 

Lalah Shewsaiioy, English Assistant and Hindee Teacher. 
Mysha Rhai, Hindee Teacher. 

Lalah Jyepurshaud, ditto ditto. 

Hunooman Dutt Pattuck, Pundit. 


The examination of this school was held in the month of December 1843. The number 
of boys then belonging to the school was 112. The first English class, consisting of five 
bovs/had finished Marshman’s History of Bengal, and read 150 pages of Goldsmiths His¬ 
tory of England. They had also read short Histories of Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Persia, 
the Medes and the Hebrews, from the Introduction to Universal History by H. H. Wilson, 
from the commencement to page 24; English Reader, No. 4; Revision of Lennie’s Gram¬ 
mar and Clift’s Geography, and a few exercises on the metals from “ Lessons on Subjects.” 
In Arithmetic they had advanced as far as Decimal Fractions and Interest, and had com¬ 
menced Evolution. The second English class had read as far as page 133 of English Reader, 
No. 2, and a portion of No. 3, Woollaston's Elements of Grammar, the Geography of Asia 
and Europe, and Arithmetic as far as Simple Division. The third English class had read 
from page 16 to 80, English Reader, No. 1, and Woollaston’s Elements of Grammar as fir 
as personal pronouns, page 12. They could explain in Hindee what they had r^ad with 
facility, arid point out the different parts of speech in their lessons. They had commenced 
Clift’s Geography ; some of them could work sums in Simple Addition, and practise writing 
on paper. The others were'learning the Multiplication Table. The fourth English class 
were in their rudiments. 

The first Hindee class had read the Hindui Reader, No. 1, and a portion of the *' Benefits 
of Knowledge.” The second class were reading in Rowe’s Spelling-book, and the Hindui 
Reader, No. I. The third class were in the same books as the second, and the fourth in 

their rudiments. . 

The Head Master’s report to the Superintendent of the school is a highly interesting 
document, from which extracts are annexed . . 

(t The progress made by the pupils of the different classes during the last 32 months is, in 
my humble judgment, highly gratifying; and as they gave entire satisfaction to the members 
of the local Committee By the metier in which they acquitted themselves on the day of the 
examination, it is unnecessary for me to offer any further remarks in this place on their past 
and present attainments, especially as I have given a detail of them in a separate sheet. I 
shall, therefore, at once proceed to describe the internal arrangements of the school in the 
order laid down in the 35th Circular of 1842. . 

“The attendance of the boys in general was very good; gratifying as it. was during the 
last, it is much more so during the present year. The average daily attendance throughout 
1843 was 7£>J nearly, and that of December 88j. Sever! of the boys did not miss a single 
day, four only one’day each, and seven not more than a week in the course of the year. 
The distribution of half-yearly prizes to those who distinguished themselves for great 
regularity of attendance lias produced the most beneficial results. The irregularity of 
attendance in the junior classes is to be attributed partly to sickness, and partly to the boys 
accompanying their parents to the Hills on leave ot absence. 

u The cleanliness and the general conduct of the pupils reflect much credit on thetto, and 
the arrangements I made last year, With a view to keep them as clean as possible, seem to 
be admirably well adapted, and have been found very successful.^ 

“ The system of instruction pursued is chiefly interrogative. The pupils of the two junior 
classes, however, not being sufficiently advanced to understand English, receive explanation 
in Hindee. The rules have been generally adhered to, and where any deviation has 

occurred, it had your previous sanction and authority. 

Most of the pupils admitted during the year being little boys, their ages varying from 
four to ten, none of them (excepting two or three Hindoos who were acquainted with the 
elements of the Vernacular only) possessed any knowledge of the Hindee, and much less 
of the English language. The same remarks which I made in paragraph 9 of my last 
years letter to you, with reference to the effect on the pronunciation and future cbnduct of 
boys admitted at a tender age, are equally applicable to the admissions of this year. 

h Tfie native community regard this as an institution of an entirely charitable nature, but 
I endeavour to the best of my power, and whenever an opportunity presents itself, to explain 
to them that the intention of the Government is to improve the moral character of these 
rude tribes, and to raise them in the scale of civilized beings, by education; and already 

some appear to appreciate more correctly the noble views of our rulers. 

“ 1 have every reason to be satisfied with the conduct of the under teachers. As to their 
qualifications, l beg to refer you to the paragraph 11th of tny letter, dated 9th January 1843. 
The want of a Hindfee teacher, having grammatical knowledge, is a matter of much incon¬ 
venience, and it is desirable to have a Pundit to enable the senior students to translate from 
English into Vernacular with correctness. . , 

“ Before concluding this letter, I deem it necessary to make a few general remarks on the 
flourish in" state of the school, and the effects of education on these rude people, for whose 
particular benefit it is avowedly kept up and supported, from June 1840, when I joined 
this institution, there has been a decided and progressive improvement, both in the attain¬ 
ments of the boys, and the number of pupils receiving the blessings of education, particularly 
in the English Department. As a proof of this, allow me to refer you to the commendatory 
minutes written by the local Committee individually and collectively year after year, stating 


(20. App.) 
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the satisfaction they felt at the result of every examination held by them. In 1840, there 
were only 27 boys learning English, last year there were 58, and now there are no less 
than 70 boys in the English Department, wliich is an increase of 12 boys. On the whole,, 
there have been 80 admissions and 25 departures within the year, giving an increase, as the 
annual abstract will show, of 11 boys in the aggregate. Of the 86 admissions, 14 are Hill 
boys, 10 Hindoos and six Mahometans. There is a falling off of three Hill boys, compared 
with the last year's return. This is owing to one of the Sepoy scholars having died in the 
Hills, and two having been discharged from the regiment for bad conduct, and also to 
several other boys, who went to the Hills on leave of absence, having never returned. 

“ The translations from the Hindee into English, which accompany the Report, were 
done without any assistancewhatever, and the enclosed essays written * n the presence of 
the local Committee, will show more than anything else, how much the writers have 
improved since last examination. Soobimspurshaud, a boy not yet 14, and only three and a 
half years under instruction, is a rare instance of genius among native youths, and I only 
wish his father would send him down to the Presidency for collegiate instruction, which, 
however, he is not very willing to do, owing to the bid's weak constitution. Chundoo Mysah, 
a Hill boy, will, in two or three years more, be certainly an ornament to his tribe, and 
should he be ever favoured by Government with a situation giving him some authority 
among the Hill tribes, he will, by the discharge of his duties, give real cause of satisfaction 
to his benefactors, and thereby prove an honour to this institution. Twenty such youths, 
or even half that number, sent out to the different parts of the Hills, will effect a vast amount 
of good by their moral influence alone, and if through them, measures be taken to carry the 
blessings of education to their doors, it is not prophecy to say that an entire change for the 
better will take place in the condition of these rude aborigines of the country, especially as 
there are so few prejudices to be encountered and overcome. There are also four or five 
promising Hill boys in the 2d class; but as they are yet very young, it would be premature 
to say much about them at present. 

“ Already some Sepoys appear to appreciate the value of learning, and eagerly seek for 
education for their children; but with a view to attract more notice, I would humbly pro- 

J ose that at the next half yearly, and at every annual examination, the Subadars and. 

emadars of the corps and such Maijjhees as happen to be then at Bhagulpore, be invited, 
and that an order be given to the Andahs of the different courts, and a notice to the 
respectable residents of the town, to he present on those occasions. For unless they 
witness these things with their own eyes, it is not easy to make them believe vvliat the Hiil 
boys are doing and what they can do. Native gentlemen, in general, entertain an opinion 
that the Hill people are not better than the brute creation, and it is to remove this miscon¬ 
ception that I earnestly request the favourable consideration of the local Committee to this 
proposal/' 

The Committee .corroborated the statements of the Head Master in every respect, and the 
Superintendent, iin submitting the annual returns, observed as follows :— 

u When the Hill Rangers first took the duties at Monghyr and on the Botaun frontier, i 
had considerable difficulty in persuading the men to leave their children behind, for the 
purpose of attending the school), but by promising to feed, and assist them in a small 
pecuniary way, when they required it, they all consented, with the exception of one man; 
but as his son was very young, 1 did not press the matter. However, I am happy to be able 
to report, that when the two relieving detachments marched from this to Monghyr, and the 
frontier, in the beginning of this month, the men who had boys at the school, came of their 
own accord, and requested that so much money should be deducted monthly from their pay 
for the support of their wives and children, being desirous that their boys should attend 
school as usual. This circumstance, together with the great regularity of attendance, during, 
the past year, is the best proof the Committee can give his Honor in Council, that a taste 
for instruction has been established, and that, amongst the junior boys particularly, great 
subsequent improvement may reasonably be expected. 

u At the desire of the Committee, the three best scholars of the first class, §oobun~> 
spurshaud, Teerbhoobun Sing, and Chundoo Mysah (a liill boy), competed for a Scholar¬ 
ship in June last, with the boys of the other institution, but it was not the wish of the Head 
Master of the Hill School that they should come forward to try for a Scholarship until 
1845 or 40, as it could not be expected that they could compete with boys who have been 
so much longer in the English Department than themselves. The Committee, however, con¬ 
sidered that they acquitted themselves in a very creditable manner." 

The Committee desired to record their entire satisfaction at the result of the examination 
and their sense of the credit due to the Superintendent, as well as to the Head Master, to 
whose united, constant, and judicious efforts the prosperity of the institution is chiefly 
attributable. 

The school was inspected in February by Mr. F. V. Seddon, Principal of the Nizamut 
College, who reported most favourably of the progress of the boys, and of the system of 
management adopted by the Head Master, Gooroo Churn Mitter.’ 


MOULMEIN 
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MOULMEIN SCHOOL.— 9th Year. 

Local Committee on the $Otfi April 1844. 

Major G. Broadfoot, c.b., Commissioner. 

Captain W. C.MacJeod, Assistant to Commissioner. 

J. I)e la Condamine, Esq., ditto. 

D. Richardson, Esq., ditto. 

Lieutenant E. H. Impey, Commandant Taiian Corps. 

Establishment . 

Mr. G. H. Hough, Head Master. 

Mr. J Crawley, Assistant ditto. 

Ko Thyae, Burmese Teacher. 

The examination was held in December 1843, and the Committee derived much satisfac¬ 
tion at the general state of the school at that time. 

The attainments of the boys, though not of that high order that might have been expected, 
had their attendance been more regular, and had not some of the most advanced scholars 
of last year have left the institution, yet do considerable credit to the attention bestowed on 
them by the. Head Master, Mr. Hough. 

The first class, having but two boys of the class as it existed in 1842, and these the most 
backward of that class, still afforded the Committee much satisfaction. They replied with 
readiness to the questions put to them in Geography, Grammar, and Arithmetic as far as 
Decimals, from those sent down from Calcutta for the examination of candidates for Junior 
Scholarships which were opened at the school at time of examination. The questions in 
History were too difficult for them, in this department their reading not having been sufficiently 
extensive to enable them to reply to them. The system of translating from the Vernacular 
into English, and vice versd , is still continued. The progress made in Geometry by one of 
the boys was most creditable. The second class acquitted itself tolerably well, as indeed 
did the other classes. Prizes were distributed to tne boys, and a case of mathematical 
instruments bestowed on Nga Tha Ai, the boy alluded to as proficient in Geometry. 
The general arrangements of the school in every respect met with the approval of the 
Committee. 

The Committee’s Report was considered deficient, inasmuch as it failed to show the pro¬ 
gress made by the several classes since the last examination, or the studies in which they 
were engaged. The Head Master appeared to have entirely overlooked the directions con¬ 
veyed in Circular No. 35, dated the 28th September 1842. 

As far, however, as could be judged from the general and vague statements submitted, 
the Government were disposed to think that the school had not retrograded; and as the 
number of pupils 1ms increased, though in a trifling degree, it was still hoped that the benefits 
anticipated by the Government of India from the foundation of the institution, might, by 
dint of exertion on the part of the officers entrusted with its management, be eventually 
realised. 

The Committee were requested to direct their best endeavours towards improving the dis¬ 
cipline of the school, which in its present lax state is an effectual bar to all improvement. 
It did not appear that the suggestions made last year in this respect had been attended to, 
or that the Committee had exercised the power vested in them by sec. 4(3 of the printed 
Rules, to expel pupils whose irregularity of attendance might render them deserving of such 
punishment It was thought that the stipendiary or dieting system which still prevails in 
the school ought to cease, and prizes for proficiency and good conduct substituted for these 
merely pecuniary inducements to enter the school. It was not likely that the people would 
appreciate the value of an education which it was necessary to bribe them io receive. 

None of the boys were sufficiently advanced to compete for an English Scholarship. 

The Committee promised to submit a proposal for the new organization of the school, and 
for the establishment of a branch at Tavoy. They were likewise requested to furnish a 
report of the condition and progress of the existing school at Mergui, iu regard to which the 
Government are iu possession of no information. 


CHYEBASSA AND CHOTA NAGPOOR SCHOOLS. 

Local Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 

Lieut.-col. J. R. Ouseley, Agent Governor-general and Commissioner. 

Captain Guyon, commanding the R. L. 1. Battalion. 

Captain Armstrong, 2d in command R. L. I. Battalion, and 2d class Assistant to 
Governor-general's Agent. 

Captain Hannyngton, Deputy Commissioner. 

Captain Ouseley, Principal Assistant Agent Governor-general. 

Lieutenant IJaughton, 2d in command Nursinghpore Service Regiment. 

Lieutenant Bird, Junior Assistant Agent Governor-general. 

Dr. Macraie, Assistant Surgeon R. L. I, B, 

(20. App.) 4 B 
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jEstablishment . 

Mohes Chunder Cbatlerjee, Head Master. 

Karaniut Allee, Assistant Teacher. 

Ramprosad, Hindee Assistant Teacher. 

The examination of the Ohyebassa School was held on the 13th November 1843. The 
number of boys borne on the rolls was 41, divided into eight classes, A detailed account of 
tiit. studies of each class was not given, but the Committee expressed themselves satisfied 
with the progress made during the yeat. The books in use are the English Readers, Nos. 1 
and 2, Lennie’s Grammar, Clift’s Geography, and Hindee Readers, Nos. 1 and 2. 

The examination of the Chota Nagpoor School was held on the 25th March 1844. The 
number of boys on the rolls of the school was 64, divided into six classes. The studies of 
each class were not reported by the Committee, but the examination was considered ‘highly 
creditable to the students. “Those of the first class readily answered questions proposed 
from a chapter in history, selected by the Committee at the time of examination. They also 
solved miscellaneous questions in vulgar fractions, and on the use of the globes. The viva 
voce translations from English into Etindustanee, by scholars of all classes, were fluent aud 
correct.” Inconvenience had been felt from the want of a proper supply of boosts, but the 
Committee have now taken steps to obtain them. 


SYLHET SCHOOL.— 4th Year. 

Local Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 

H. Stainforth, Esq., Judge. • 

A. S. Annand, Esq., Collector. 

C. T. Scaly, lisq., Magistrate. 

Baboo Gobindpershaud Pundit, Uncovenanted Deputy Collector. 

Syud Bukt Mozomdar, Zemindar. 

Establishment. 

Mr. J. Kelso, Head Master. ’ 

Mr. G. Swiney, 2d ditto. 

Baboo Kalleenauth Day, 1st Monitor. 

Baboo Anund Chunder Banerjeeah, 2d ditto. 

Bissonath Bhuttacharjeea, Head Pundit. 

Goureesunkur Turkobhoosun, Assistant. 

The annual examination of this school was held on the 17th of July 1843, when the num¬ 
ber of scholars present was 80. The scholars were divided into three classes, and the course 
of reading for each class was as follows :—The first class had rend the History of England 
to the reign of Henry the Fifth; the whole of Nos. 2 and 3 Reader; No. 4 Reader to 
page 124, the whole of the Vernacular Reader, and History of Bengal; Lennie’s Grammar 
to Syntax ; Etymological Parsing; Clift’s Geography, Europe, Asia, Africa and America, 
and commenced with Goldsmith’s Geography ; Arithmetic as far as the rules of Propor¬ 
tion, and commenced Elements of Geometry. Persian, Ballardanis, Alfamee and Lookman 
Hackeem. Bengallee, Gyanarnava and Go wry Beacrow. Writing on paper. The second 
class had read the History of Bengal to the reign of Mohatnood of Gjgjti : the whole of 
No. 2 Reader, and to page 95 of No. 3 Reader; the whole of No. 2 Spelling; Lennie’s 
Grammar as far as verbsClift’s Geography, Europe, Asia and Africa; Arithmetic, Com¬ 
pound Division; Persian, none learning; Bengallee, Gowry Beacrow and Gyanarnava. 
Writing on paper. Third class had read No. 2 Reader, to page 106 ; No. 2 Spelling, to 
page 66; Woollaston's Grammar, to page 39; Clift’s Geography, Asia; Arithmetic, Com¬ 
pound Addition. Persian, Golistan and Bostaun. Bengallee, 3d partNeeteecotah. Writing 
on paper. The progress of the boys was such as in the Examiner’s opinion to justify their 
allowing six of them to try for the Junior Scholarships allotted to this school by Government, 
hut as they failed in one or two papers, the Committee could not recommend them for 
Scholarships ; but they were of opinion that the mere fact of their having stood the examina¬ 
tion with tolerable credit, showed considerable improvement upon the last year’s examination, 
when no report at all could he forwarded. 

The regular attendance of the masters, and the pains taken by them for the improvement 
of the boys, had had the effect of increased regularity in the attendance of the scholars, and 
it was expected that, the improvement, in attainments would he much greater at the next 
annual examination. 

The. first class read with fluency, and in the case of boys who had received their first in¬ 
structions in the school with accuracy. In History they seemed well at home in such parts 
as they had perused, both as to the meaning and parsing of the book they read. Their 
acquaintance with Arithmetic, as far as they went, was sound, and some of the, translation# 
from the report of the Deputy Collector (Pundit Roy Bahadoor) and Principal Sadder Ameen 
(Mohamad Idris Khan) were very correct and good. The junior classes gave promise of 
surpassing the senior in pronunciation, as it has'been found very difficult to overcome the 
had pronunciation inculcated by learning the first rudiments of English from a native. 
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The Government observed with much satisfaction the degree of improvement evinced by 
the boys since the last Report, and trusted that the anticipations of the Committee in regard 
to their further advancement might be fully realized. 

Mr. Ireland inspected this school in November 1842, but did not submit his report until 
February 1844, when it was almost useless. He observes,—“ The 94 boys, whose names 
were on the books at the time of ray visitation in December 1842, were composed of four 
Christians, 18 Mahomedams, and 72 Hindoos. They were arranged in six classes; and 
during the days of examination there were present 60 on the first day, and 57 on each of the 
other days, as shown in the following statement:— # 





PRESENT. 



Number 





on the Rolls. 

26th January. 

29th January, 

30th January. 

1st Class - - - 

13 

6 

6 

6 

2d „ - 

12 

9 

9 

10 

3d - 

27 

17 

20 

19 

4th „ - 

14 

5 

8 

8 

5th „ - 

11 

5 

5 

5 

6th „ - 

17 

8 

9 

9 

* Total - - 

94 

50 

57 

57 


“ The boys of the 1st class had studied the History of England to the reign of Stephen, 
30 pages of Lennie’s Grammar, the Geography of Europe and Asia in Clift’s elementary- 
work, and were working sums in Compound Division. Of the six boys who were present, 
four could scarcely read at all: they evidently did not understand what they read, and were 
unable to answer any of the questions which I put to them. One of the remaining two boys I 
found to be a very intelligent youth; he read pretty well, mid answered correctly all the 
questions which I put to him on those parts of History, Geography, English Grammar and 
Arithmetic, which he had been studying; I was much pleased with him ; but on expressing 
my satisfaction with the progress he had made in his English studies during the short time 
he had been at the school, he informed me that long before the school was established he used 
to reeei v&instructions in English from a friend, who is a writer in one of the Courts* The other 
boy answered some of the questions with tolerable correctness, but his reading was by no 
means good, and his pronunciation was very bad. This class had been under the special 
charge of the late Head Master, and the very unsatisfactory state in which I found it must be 
attributed solely to the careless and negligent manner in which he discharged his duties 
for some months prior to his sudden departure from the station, under very disreputable 
circumstances. 

“ The boys of the 2d class had read 62 pages of Reader No. 2, and 15 pages of 
Woollaston’s English Grammar. They had lately commenced Geography, and could work 
sums in Long Division. The little fellows in this class gave me much satisfaction, and the 
progress they had made reflects much credit on Kessub Laul, who seems to have taken great 
pains to make them understand what they were studying. The third class was also under 
the same teacher, and I found that the same attention had been paid to make the boys 
understand clearly what they read. The studies of this and the other junior classes were 
merely elementary. 

“The school was established at the beginning of 1841, and during the first year the 
Committee visited it almost daily, and exercised a vigilant control over the Head Muster. 
At the end of the year, the result of the examination, which was conducted in the presence 
of the principal European and Native residents, was considered so satisfactory, that the 
Committee placed much confidence in the Head Master, and ceased to visit the school so 
frequently as before ; after this the Head Master, who proved to be unworthy of any confi¬ 
dence, began to neglect his duties, and the result was, that the examination,Which was held 
in July, was considered so unsatisfactory, that no returns were forwarded to Government: a 
few months afterwards, he thought proper to abscond, and well for the school that he did so, 
for he left it, as the Committee and others inform me, in a much worse state than it was in 
12 months before. As there was no Head Master when I visited the school, and the youth 
who was acting was new to the duties, i remodelled the classes for him, and reduced them to 
three. The absurd practice of having a great number of small classes, which answers no 
useful purpose, but is attended with a great deal of unnecessary expense, I altogether disap¬ 
prove of. I also drew up for him a routine of studies for each class, for every hour in the 
day and every day in the week, and requested him to adhere to it strictly so long as he 
remained in charge. 

“ I found about 40 Hindoo boys studying Persian. The only object which they have in 
view in studying this language is, the expectation of obtaining employment under Govern¬ 
ment. Though the use of Persian in the Courts has been prohibited by Government, 
many persons assert that a knowledge of it is still necessary, and I have frequently been 
requested to recommend that it should be studied in the Government schools ; but all the 
arguments which have been advanced in its favour have failed to convince me that it is 
incumbent on Government, or on benevolent individuals, to subscribe funds for instructing the 
(20. ApP.) 4 B 2 natives- 
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natives of Bengal in a language which is not spoken in any part of the country, and which is 
not even the language of its rulers. I recommended the Committee either to discontinue 
the study of Persian in the school, or at least, to exact from all those boys who are anxious 
to study it, such a monthly payment as would in the aggregate defray the expenses of the 

Moulavee* 

u xh e school-house, which is in a central situation, relative to the Sudder station, is in a 
good state of repair. It is well ventilated, and in every respect well adapted for a school. 
It will afford accommodation for at least eight classes, containing on the average 30 boys 
each. There is a very good house adjoining the school, which I am told might be purchased, 
with the ground attached to it, and put into thorough habitable order for about 600 rupees. 
This would be a very desirable residence for the Head Master, and its value to him might be 
estimated at 30 rupees per mensem. There was not much furniture in the school when I 
visited it. Several additional desks, a set of large maps, and a pair of globes, were urgently 
required. There were few works of reference, or books of any kind, belonging to the insti¬ 
tution. The class registers of daily attendance were kept in a very slovenly and imperfect 
manner. As no register of the admission of the boys into the school had ever been kept, I 
caused a book to be procured and ruled according to the form F. in the Appendix to the 
printed Rules, and directed the young man who had charge of the school to prepare a general 
register of all the hoys who were then attending the school. 

”< it would certainly be considered by the natives a great favour if Government would take 
the school under its charge,# and establish it on a permanent footing. It. is very probable 
that the number of students would then rapidly increase; but at present the people havano 
confidence in the stability of the school, and nothing but Government aid will ever inspire it. 
The laudable efforts made by the local community, both Native and European, in originating 
the institution, and by their liberal donation and monthly subscriptions contributing funds, 
by means of which a very valuable and durable school-house has been erected, and the 
institution maintained during two years with a considerable degree of success j the isolated 
situation of the district which prevents the inhabitants from availing themselves of the 
schools established elsewhere, the general poverty of the people throughout the district, and 
the eager interest evinced, and substantially proved, by the wealthier part of the inhabitants 
to establish the means of instruction for their children, are reasons sufficient, in my opinion, 

to entitle this school to the liberal support of Government. f 

««There are, I believe, about 12 Hindoo and Mussulman schools m the town, averaging 
about 10 scholars in each; and in the village of Akaleah, at the outskirts of the town, and 
inhabited principally by Brahmins, there are 40 or 60 youths distributed through the different 
Pundits’ houses, who are instructed in Bengalli and Sanscrit.” 


BURRTSAUL PROBATIONAL SCHOOL.—4th Year. 

Local Committee on the 30f/i April 1844. 

R. J. Loughman, Esq., Civil and Session Judge. 

R. R. Sturt, Esq., Collector. 

T. Young, Esq., Magistrate. 

R. Ince, Esq., Superintendent of Salt Chokies. 

W. J. Ricketts, Esq., ditto - of Abkarry. 

J. Knott, Esq., Deputy Collector. 

Establishment. 

Mr. S. Bareiro, Head Master. 

Kallycoomar Chnckerbutty, Monitor. 

Serajooddeen, Persian Teacher. 

No annual examination of this school was held by the local Committee, but they reported 
that none of the students were sufficiently advanced to compete for a Junior Scholarship. 

The school-house having been destroyed by fire in the month of May 1843, the Govern¬ 
ment made over to the local Committee a brick building, formerly occupied as a cutchery 
by the Principal Sudder A meen of Backergunge, the expense of all repairs effected during 

the Committee’s occupation being defrayed from the local funds. 

In the month of February 1844, the school was inspected by Mr. Ireland, whose report 
was extremely unfavourable. He attributed the decline ot the school, since the year 1B40, 
principally to the want of a sufficient number of teachers, and to the inefficiency of the Head 
Master. “ The natives,” he observed, “ have long seen that little or no benefit was to be 
derived from the school, and have ceased to take much interest in it. The only boys at 
present attending the school are five resident Christians and 35 Hindoos, connected with the 
Omlah of the Courts. It is, however, asserted by all, Natives as well as Europeans, that if 
the school were permanently established by Government, and conducted in a proper 

manner, 


* This has now been done. The school is supported by a monthly grant of 200 rupees from the Edu¬ 
cation Fund. 
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raanner, with an efficient body of teachers, boys would flock to it from all parts of the 

dlS ^ The income of the school, when the houses, which are now undergoing repair, and for 
which there are sufficient funds in hand, are finished, may be calculated at about 300 rupees 
per month, as per statement :— ^ ^ 

Interest of 11,100 rupees in registered bonds, at 12 per cent. - - 111 

Rent of a house, on which 3,194 rupees have lately been expended, let 

to Mr. Muston, when finished - - - - - 00 

Another house, lately decreed in favour of the school, when repaired, let 

for about - -- -- -- -- -- 20 

Head Master’s bungalow - ... -. 20 


Appendix N. 


Monthly subscription 


211 

126 


Co.’s Us. 327 


“ For the sum of 300 rupees a month, an establishment might be kept up sufficient for the 

education of 150 boys. . , . , . 

ct The members of the Committee are very anxious to have a Government school esta¬ 
blished at this station, for the instruction of the natives in the English and Vernacular 
languages* and are willing to make over all the funds of the school to Government for this 
express purpose. The funds have accumulated from the liberal donations and monthly 
subscriptions of "Civil Servants, who have at various times resided here, and of a lew wealthy 
zemindars. Government might either take immediate possession of all the funds, or leave 
them to the management of the Committee, with directions tor the proceeds to be paid into 
the local treasury, to the credit of the Education Department, under the beads. Rent, Inteiest, 
Monthly Subscriptions,” 


On the 9th April 1844 the Committee were addressed in the following terms:— 

“ The Honourable the Deputy Governor has determined to dissolve the connexion that at 
present exists between the Government and the Burrisaul School, and to withdraw the allow¬ 
ance assigned from the public funds for its support, unless the Committee are prepared to 
agree to the following arrangements, by which it appears to his Honor, that the means ot 
•education which the inhabitants of the district of Backergunge are desirous of possessing, 
can best be provided. 

“It is believed that the Committee are willing to make over to the Government all the 
funds now in their hands. It is likewise understood that these funds consist of private bonds 
to the amount of 11,100 rupees, hearing 12 per cent, interest, the rent of three houses 
estimated to yield 100 rupees a month, and a monthly subscription list amounting to 
126 rupees. Now it is obviously out of the question that the Government can either take 
upon itself the risk and trouble of realizing an income of this nature, or guarantee the 
permanent existence of a school dependent on such uncertain and fluctuating sources ot 
supply; but if the Committee are able and willing, by the sale of their bonds and household 
property (except the schoolmaster’s bungalow), and by the substitution ot donations, once Master 

for all, in lieu of the sums now contributed monthly by the subscribers, to pay over to the aiwl Bungalow 130 

credit of the Education Department, either in cash or Government 4 per cent, securities, 2d#to - - 00 

a sum in amount not less than 25.000 rupees, the Deputy Governor will, in addition to the - 

present allowance of 30 rupees a month for books, guarantee an establishment on not .ess „ 

than 250 rupees a month, as per margin, and the appointment of an additional teacher on 
“20 rupees a month, as soon as the average daily attendance exceeds 120. 

“ The Government Junior Scholarship xnv available for the school in the Dacca College, 
would, of course, under these circumstances, be continued on its present footing. 

“ The monthly subscription of Rajah KaUshunker Ghosal, should he be disposed to 
continue it, might be appropriated to the payment of two or three Junior Scholarships in the 
Dacca College, to be denominated, ‘ Ghosal Scholarships/ tenable under the rules in force, 
and entitling the holders to compete for Senior Scholarships in that college ; and any other 
person willing to pay the sum of 2,400 rupees, either in cash or four per cent, promissory 
notes, to the credit of the Education Fund, might be entitled to found a permanent Junior 
Scholarship of eight rupees a month, in his own name, on similar terms. 

“ The property of the Committee in the schoolmaster’s bungalow must also be transferred 
to the Government, and the repairs of all the school buildings will then be made at the 
^expense of the State/’ 


00 

30 

20 

10 


250 


BANKORAH SCHOOL.— 5th Year. 


This school was inspected by Mr. J. Ireland, in March 1843. He stated, that the European 
residents at the station t6ok little interest in the school, and that the monthly subscriptions 
were now insufficient to meet the expenditure. The number of students nominally belonging 
ip the school, was 60, of whom 34 were present when Mr. Ireland was there. The condition 
and prospects of the school were not considered by the Government to justify a continuance 
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of the grant of 20 rupees per month for the purchase of books, and it was accord Lj, 
withdrawn, the connexion of the school with the Government being at the same tiu~ 
dissolved . The Committee, however, were informed, that whenever the residents and natives 
of the district might succeed in raising a sum of money which invested in Government 
• promissory notes, or other equally valid security, would yield a clear annual income of not 
less than 1,200 rupees per annum, and be willing to make over that sum to the Government 
for the foundation of a school at the Sudder Station, on a permanent and efficient footing 
the Government would grant from the Education Fund an annual allowance equal to twice 
the amount of the income so obtained, and guarantee the maintenance of an establishment 
at the rate 300 rupees a month. 


RUSSAPAGLA SCHOOL. 

Managing Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 

Captain W. L. Mackintosh, Superintendent. 

Prince Yaseen Muhammad, 

Prince GhoJam Muhammad. 

Establishment . 

One Teacher of English. 

One - ditto of Arabic and Persian. 

One - ditto of Persian and Hindee. 

One - ditto of Bengallee. 

In 1838 the Superintendent of the Mysore Princes, Major J. W, J, Ouseley, was directed 
to prepare, in communication with the principal members of the family, a scheme for the 
appropriation of about 600 rupees a month for the education of the children of thdir 
relatives and dependents. The Superintendent accordingly proposed to entertain an esta¬ 
blishment, at the rate of 490 rupees a month, for the purpose, and this being approved by 
the Government, the school was opened on the 1st October of that year. The Honourable 
Court of Directors approved of the grant of 600 rupees a month for the support of this 
school, but the full amount has never been drawn. 

On the 8tb September 1840, the Superintendent reported the result of the first exami¬ 
nation. Though the school was in its infancy, and the studies of the pupils of an elementary 
character, the progress made was satisfactory. On the 31st December 1840, the Super¬ 
intendent. submitted a formal report for the first time. There were then 20 students in the. 
school, all of whom learned Persian, 18 English, 17 BengaUi, and 3 Arabic. On the 25th 
March 1842, another annual report was submitted. The number of boys had increased 
to 21, all of whom read English and Persian, 17 BengaUi, and 2 Arabic. On the 15th Fe¬ 
bruary 1843, tlje Superintendent furnished the third annual report. There were 24 students, 
of whom two read English alone; of the remainder, ail read Persian, 17 English, and 
16 BengaUi.. The attendance of the boys was represented to be tolerably regular, and the 
proficiency they had attained considerable. The members of the Mysore family were said 
to take a deep interest in the welfare of the school, and to visit it frequently. 

There are now 22 boys in the institution, of whom two read Persian alone, and one 
BengaUi alone. The remainder all read English and Persian, and 13 of them BengaUi. 
The Superintendent considered the progress made by the pupils in English, Persian, Oordoo 
and Bengalli to be on the whole satisfactory ; but, in order to ensure further proficiency, be 
recommended that boys under 10 years of age should be restricted to the study of one 
language, and under 12, to two, the choice of the languages resting with the boys or their 
parents. 

The Government approved of the Superintendent’s proposal to limit the studies of the 
pupils to one or more languages, according to their age, and desired him to draw up a set 
of rules for regulating the course of study"in each department, and for the general manage¬ 
ment of the institution* 
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LAW EXAMINATION, 1844. 


:: ' 


First Series. 

GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


1 . What is meant by the Law of Nature? and by the Law of Nations ? and how may they be 
distinguished from each other ? 

2 . What is meant by the Local Law (Lex Loci)? and the Law of Domicile? give any instance 
in which a conflict may arise between them ? 

3 . State briefly what are the different codes or systems prevailing in the Supreme and Sudder 
Courts, and under what modifications they prevail. 

4. Wliat do you understand by a Court of Equity, as distinguished from a Court of Law. 

5. State the order in which parents, children, brothers and sisters and widows succeed according 
to the English law of inheritance. 

0, The same according to the Hindu law. 

7. The same according to the Mahomedan law* 

8. If a Hindu adopt a son, and afterwards a son is bom to him, how will his property be dis¬ 
tributed in case he should die intestate ? 

9. How does the Hindu law of succession decide between the rights of the sister's son and the 
son of the paternal uncle of the decased ? 

10. To what extent can the will of a Moosuimari, who leaves the whole of his property to one of 
several eons, be maintained by the Mahomedan Law ? 

11. If the parents of a Moosulman are dead, will he succeed to the property of his grandfather 
jointly with any uncles he may have ? 

12. " What are the sources from which the English Common Law is derived ? 


Second Series. 

MERCANTILE LAW. 

U What is real property ? and what personal property ? what legal distinctions can you draw 
between them ? 

:>. What are simple contracts? and what are specialties or contracts under seal? and wherein 
do they differ ? 

3. In what eases will the act of one partner bind all his co-partners in the absence of any express 
agreement or articles ? 

4. What kind of interest in the business of a partnership will render a person responsible as a 
partner to tliircl persons ? 

5. To what extent are the members of a joint stock company liable to third persons, and how 
may their liability be restricted ? 

6.. How can a factor or agent deal with goods consigned to him so as to bind his principal to 
third persons ? 

7. Give the common form of a bill of exchange, and state when .it is negotiable, and what is 
meant by the “ acceptance/’ “ acceptance for honour,’" “ presentment, and “ protest " of a 
bil l of exchange. 

8. When is the master or captain of a ship entitled to “ abandon” ? 

ft. How many part-owners of a ship may there be ? und how are they to be distinguished from 
partners in general? 

10. What warranties are implied with reference to the ship and the prosecution of a voyage in 
every policy of insurance ? 

11 . What is the right, of lien ? and the right of stoppage in transitu ? and how may the latter be 
affected by the indorsement of b ills of lading ? 

12. What is the meaning of general average and particular average? 

13. What is bankruptcy ? and what is insolvency? can you distinguish between them? 

14. Mention anyone doubtful question of Commercial Law that has been mentioned m this 
course of Lectures,'and state the arguments on both sides, with your opinion in conclusion. 

Notc.-lt may be as well to mention that several of thes? questions had no reference to the course of 
Lectures, and were intended to test the general knowledge and ability ot the students. 

Answers 
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Answers by Isserchunber Hitter. 

HINDOO COLLEGE. 

First Series. 

1. Tub will of the Supreme Deity, as evinced in his creation, is the Juaw of Nature, It is a 
law in contradistinction to the* positive laws of a community, and to the revealed law; the former 
is a rule prescribed by the Supreme Power in a State, commanding what is right and prohibiting 
what is wrong, and enacted to supply the exigencies and wants of the community ; the latter is a 
law whereby the will of God is expressed and made manifest; but the Law of Nature is to be 
gathered from the creation itself, from the observance of things and the ends for which they were 
created. The Law of Nature is to be found even in the most barbarous countries which have not 
attained to that degree of civilization which is necessary to the formation of positive laws whereby 
conveniences may be increased and injustice avoided. The most rude barbarian knows that an 
offence of murder, or the killing of a fellow brother, is a malum in se, a violation of the Law of 
Nature. The Laws of Nations are those laws which, besides the positive laws of community, 
regulate their conduct in their intercourse with each other. They are different from the Law of 
Nature in this respect: that the Law of Nature is equally binding on and directory of the conduct 
of every man as considered as a part of the universe, whereas the Law of Nations is made by the 
policy of nations to secure each others advantage. Thus the law of two nations forbidding the 
exportation of cotton, or any other commodity, from one of them to the other, is an international 
law between them; but it is not a law of nature, because it is only a matter of policy, and does not 
constitute a malum in for its violation, for there is no reason why a man should, against his will, 
be forbidden to take something of his own to another country, except as a subordinate policy for 
some convenience or otherwise. 

2. The Lex Loci , or the Local Law, is the law prevailing in certain communities in a general sense, 
or, more particularly, that which prevails in certain districts of the community or nation. In 
England, the Lex Loci may be defined to be those laws which, besides til general law, prevail in 
certain counties and districts, as the custom of gavelkind in Kent, by which, in opposition to the 
general doctrine of primogeniture, all the sons are equally entitled to inherit the property ; such is 
also the custom of Borough English, which ordains that the youngest son only shall succeed to the 
property* The Local Law, in a general sense, may be said to be the law of a country which a 
foreigner residing in that country adopts to himself to, and the Law of Domicile is the law of his 
native country. If there be any contract for the purpose between the two nations, then the laws of 
the native country may bind on the person when residing even in another country ; but if there be 
any contract or not between the two countries, he must be bound by the Lex Loci . Conflicts gene¬ 
rally arise in these matters where no such contract between the nations exists; for instance, where 
a native of England resides in a foreign country, and hires slaves to do his work, then, as the slavery 
is abolished in England, she may resent this offence in one of her subjects, but the person being 
under the Lex Loci of the foreign kingdom, claims its protection, whereby she may not allow the 
native State to inflict penalties on the person, which leads to conflicts and contentions between the 
States. 

a. In the Supreme Court of Judicature here, the English law generally prevails as regarding the 
residents and Englishmen, and 'is to decide in all those cases which are subject, in England, to the 
peculiar jurisdiction of several courts—as the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, the 
Court of Admiralty, and the Courts of Equity. The English law also prevails, as regarding the 
Hindus, in matters of public and private wrongs; but as regarding matters of inheritances, it has 
been ordained by the 21 Geo. 3, and Regulation 4, 1793, that the natives of this country—the 
Hindus and Mahomedans—shall have their laws in force. But in the Sudder Court, the Regula- 
tions and Acts of the Government, under certain restrictions, are in peculiar force. An Act when 
passed by Government shall be valid, if it does not infringe on the King’s prerogative, on the 
constitution of the Company, or certain Acts of Parliament which may be in force in this country. 
There being few English gentlemen in the Mofussil, and those (even before the enactment of the 
Black Act here) being tried in the Supreme Court, the Courts of the Mofussil and the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut are not so much engaged in the administration of English law as of the Regu¬ 
lations of Government and the laws of the natives wbfch still are in force. By this it is not meant 
that the Regulation law does not prevail in some degree in the Supreme Court, - or that the English 
law does not influence the rights of Englishmen in the Mofussil, but that the English and Hindu 
laws or codes prevail chiefly in the Supreme Court, ami the Regulations and Acts of Govern¬ 
ment, as well as the Hindu or native codes, are principally in force in the Sudder Dewanny Court 
and the Courts of the Mofussil. 

4. A Court of Equity is different from a Court of Law in this respect, that in the latter, actions 
are decided according to the law, the “rule of prescribed conduct;’’ whereas in the former, cases 
are decided in which “ the law , by reason of its universality, cannot reach;” for equity is defined 
by Grotiua to be the connexion of that wherein the law, by reason of its universality, is deficient. 
Equity, in its common signification, means right or law fulness; but, in its technical sense, it means 
an interpretation of a deficient law, by taking the reason and spirit of it: that is the cause which 
moved the legislator to enact it. Thus a law ordains that any one who is left in the wreck of a 
ship, is a lawful claimant of the goods therein saved: it happened that at certain wreck a sick man 
was left in the ship which, fortunately, was not lost, and he claimed the property so saved by his 
right at law—the question is, will such a person get the property? Now it is - evident that the 
sick man was compelled to lie in the vessel, and the main object of that Jaw was to encourage any 
person who should be able to save any property therein; and the sick man, consequently, cannot 
lay any claim to the property. It is true, that strict justice is of a very commendable nature; but 
to practise it to extreme lengths shall be subversive of all law; and, on the other hand, it would, 
be as bad if each decision were left entirely to the breast of the Judge, and there were no fixed 

criterion 
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^ ^^riterion of judging wrong and right*. To remedy this evil, equity has to decide in those cases Appendix J8T 
where the law, “ by reason of its universality, deficient” - 

5, In the English law of inheritance, as regarding property real, the right of primogeniture is 
allowed on the principle of the feudal law, by which the feuds were not allowed to be divided, both 
on account of the military services “which were required of freeholders, and on account that, if the 
estate -were allowed to be divided, it would soon become poor, and ultimately, in course of time, 
fail. Wherefore, in England, a rule or canon of inheritance is, that the eldest son should succeed 
to the estate: hence, if there be any number of children, brothers or sisters, the eldest son alone 
would succeed. There is -aiso another canon, that the estate of a man be inheiited lineally, by his 
descendants, but not his ascendants or ancestors, on this supposition, that the estate, in coming tp 
the person, must have come to the possession of the father, therefore parents were not allowed to 
inherit. When the inheritance lineally ceases, it goes to the collateral kinsmen, who are descended 
from the sajne stock of ancestors. The canon on this head is this, that the kinsman who inherits 
should be of the blood of the first purchaser; and to enlarge this principle a little more (in the 
feudal law) a feudinn novum is held at antfyjuarn; that is, although a land be newly purchased, yet 
it may be held as ancestral; and, therefore, if a man purchases land, although it can descend to his 
descendants, being of his blood; and although it cannot descend to his brother, he being not of 
his blood, yet by the principle added, it can descend to Iiis brother; but in case of ancestral 
property, his brother, being of the blood of his father or grandfather, who have been the pur¬ 
chasers, has every right to succeed; therefore, the maxim is, that when the inheritance, in the 
lineal descending line ceases, a brother shall succeed to the estate ^ or if there be no brother, the 
sisters shall succeed equally, the right of primogeniture prevailing in the cases of males only. 

6. According to the Hindu jaw, the son or sons succeed first and equally; in their default, the 
son’s sons ; in their default, the son’s grandson* In default of him, the succession ceases in the 
male descending line, and the widow succeeds to the property, although she has not a proprietary 
right in the property, for she cannot alienate it either by sale, gift or contract, using as much as is 
necessary both to her and to the performing of obsequies to her husband. In her default, the pro- 

K goes to the daughter; the unmarried daughter has the first claim, then the daughter who 
r is likely to have male issue ; but not the widowed or barren daughter, or the daughter who 
is the mother of a daughter, according to the Bengal school; but according to the Benares school, 
the unmarried daughter is the first, the married indigent daughter, and then the married wealthy 
daughter. And according to the Mithila school, the unmarried daughter is the first, the married 
daughter the next, making no distinction between indigent or wealthy, barren widow' or having 
a male issue. In default of the daughter, the daughters sons inherit; and if there be several 
daughter’s sons, they take per capita . In default of these, it goes to the ascending line; the father 
inherits, and in his default the mother, then the brother, then his sons and grandsons, and then the 
sister’s son. The sister does not inherit at all. According to the Mithila school, the daughter’s 
sou and father do not inherit, but it goes to the mother; and according to the Benares school, 
the daughter’s sons inherit; but the father inherits after the mother. 

7, According to the Mahomednn law r , the widow is a legal sharer, taking an eighth when 
there is a child or son’s child, and a fourth w r hen there is none ; when there is a son, the father is 
a legal sharer, and he takes a sixth, and the mother also a sixth; but if there be no child or son’s 
child, or two or more brothers and sisters, when these are not in existence, the mother takes d. 
third, and the sons and daughters are residuaries, a male child taking twice the share of a female; 
but if there be no son, the daughter takes a half; or if there be two or more, all of them shafts 
equally between them a two-third of the property. Sisters stand excluded by a son or son’s son, 
a father and a true grandfather; but if there be a daughter, or son’s daughter, they are not 
excluded, although they do not get any legal share; they then become residuaries with a male in 
the same degree, the proportion of shares being as two to one; but if there be no daughter, or 
son’s daughter, a half is a legal share of one, and two-thirds of two or more. If there be a 
daughter or son’s daughter, as I have mentioned, or supposing there is no daughter or son’s 
daughter, but there is a brother, together with a sister, the brothers and sisters become residuaries, 
the portion of the brother being double that of the sisters ; half-sisters by the father stand in the 
place of sisters when there arc none; or if there be a sister of the whole blood, they take a sixth ; 
but if there be two or more, they get nothing. They stand totally excluded by the child or son’s 
child, or father or true grandfather; the half-sisters and brothers by the same mother take equally, 
in opposition to the double share of a male. 

8. If a Hindu adopts a son, and a legitimate son is afterwards born to him, the adopted son 
takes a third, according to some authorities, and a fourth according to others; and if there be two 
or more legitimate sons, he takes in the same proportions ; thus, if thel*e be an adopted son and 
two legitimate sons, the property is divided into five parts, according to the first maxim, and the 
adopted son gets one, and the legitimate ones two each. According to the other Inaxim, the 
property is divided into seven parts, of which the adopted son takes one, and the legitimate ones 
three each. 

0. In order to distinguish the rights of a sister’s son and the son of a paternal uncle, it would Bengal School* 
best be exhibited by giving their rights of succession in order. The right of the sister’s son would c 
be found to be prior to that of the son of the paternal uncle. In default of the sister’s son, the 
brother’s daughter’s son succeeds, then the paternal grandfather, then the paternal grandmother, 
then the paternal uncle, then his son and grandsons. 

JO. A will, by the Mahomedan Jaw, can be executed by a person of sound health and dispo¬ 
sition ; but the legacy cannot exceed one-third of the property, and is not valid when made to an 
heir, except at the consent of the other heirs ; therefore a legacy made to the son of the whole pro¬ 
perty is not valid, unless with the consent of the other heirs; and if they do not agree to it, he can 
only claim lawfully his part of the share. 

11. The right of representation is not allowed in the Mahomedan law r as in the English and 
(20. App.) 4 C ‘ Hindu 
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Hindu Lavs, where a father may be represented by his son. As in the right of collateral succession 
in England, when there is no brother of the' deceased, the brother of his father, therefore, does not 
succeed if there be a son of the brother, which son represents his father to all intents and purposes. 
Butin the Mahomedan law it is not so—a son cannot represent his father; therefore, according to 
it, when his father is dead, he cannot claim the property of his grandfather (which he can only do 
by rifjht of representative), when there js a paternal uncle, the son of his grandfather to inherit the 
property. 

12. The English law is derived from many sources. The common law of England is comprised 
of lon<r-established usages, which have been practised and acted under " time out of mind, or time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary/’ In the most ancient times, there were 
many systems of law prevailing in different districts. Alfred had the ability to collect many of 
them, and to have them observed by the whole community. His book was styled the Home-book, 
or liber jvdicialis, which, unfortunately for posterity, has perished. The invasion of the Danes and 
Saxons had introduced laws different from the law of the land; and, in the eleventh century there 
prevailed in England three different system of laws; viz., the Mercen lege, the West Saxon lege 
and the Dane lege. Out of these, it is said, Edgar and Edward the Confessor compiled their 
systems of laws which they ordained to be observed by the community ; but it is more probable 
that those systems were collected from the liber judicuilis of Alfred. However that be, me common 
law is of good authenticity, and it derives its chief force and support from being of immemorial 
usatre, and being obeyed by generation after generation. As a law is enacted for the good of the 
community, it is better that thqt law should have the voice of all its members. 1 he common law 
beintr placed on the love and obedience of the community, and having stood so long in their esti¬ 
mation, it cannot but be said that the law has great and intrinsic value. It remains only to observe 
the sources of the canon and civil laws which prevail in some courts, fh e canon law is derived 
from the writings of Holy Fathers and Saints, from the edicts of the Councils of Bishops, and the 
decretal orders of the Popes. The civil lam is the municipal law of the Romans comprised in the 
Institutes, the Pandects and Novels of Justinian. These are not followed in England for any 
obedience or allegiance which England has for Rome or the Emperors, but are only followed as a 
matter of choice, and because the custom of ages has rendered these laws a part of the common 
law. I shall conclude by observing that the statute lam of England consists of the Acts made by 
the King, with the aid o'f Parliament, and are founded upon the Supreme Legislative authority ot 
the Sovereign, and the two Houses of Parliament. 

Second Series. 

1. Real property is that kind of property which is immoveable and lasting ; it is defined to be 
“ that which has ah immobility as to place, and duration as to length ot time, as land, which is a. 
real property or thing: for it cannot be taken out from the earth, or transferred to another place, 
and shall last almost as long as the earth shall, exist. It is not absolutely lasting, but has a 
sufficient degree of stability to induce one to say that it is almost imperishable. Real property is 
divided into three kinds; viz., lands, tenements,and hereditaments, which some suppose to be of 
the same nature; but they have at least some shades of difference, as an heir-loom, which is. 
inherited, together with the house, is a hereditament. Personal property is that which is of a 
moveable and perishable nature; that is, it follows the person of the possessor wherever lie goes, 
and can last no longer than a short and limited length of time; thus the apparel, the furm uie, ^ * 
money of a man can go along with his person, and are also of a perishable nature. 1 crsonal pro- 
pert v is divided into two kinds ; viz., absolute and qualified. Absolute property w that to which 
:i man can have a total right to the possession of, and qualified property is that of which a man 
can have a temporary possession. Goods, furniture, trees, jewels, monies, &c. are personal 
property, as a man has a total and paramount property in them above all otbeis, and as^ no one 
can lav'any claim to them when he got them by means and enterpnzes of Ins own. But animals, 
ferm natural, or of a ferocious nature, when reclaimed and tamed by a man, to remain in Ins hold, 
are personal qualified properties, for they are so long Ins, as long as he can keep them within ns 
subjection; but when they have once got possession of their former liberty, and wandered away to 
their native forests, they are as much his property as of any other, then they are no longer the 
subjects of property or ‘‘dominion.” There is another distinction m personal property; viz a 
property i/possession and a property in action. A property in possession is that m which a man 
has no/onl/the title, but also the possession; and a property in action is that dj "Mb a Jj“ 
not the possession, but a mere right or title to, and which is recoverable by a suit at law, and the 
thdim- so 1 recovered is called a chose in action. There is another kind of property which is neither 
absolutely real nor personal. Of the quality of the one it has an im mobility as to place, and of 
the other? it has a quality of lasting not long, such ire leases on lands which remain for a short or 
anv definite period of time; but the land is immoveable. One legal distinction which 1 can draw 
between real and personal property is this, that the one is inheritable, m the English law, by light 
of primogeniture; and the other equally, or as regulated by will. 

2. Simple contracts are those which are done either by word of mouth, or hy mere_ ' vntnl £> 
unsealed; and contracts under seal are sealed, and duly signed by the parties, with ^etovideppe of 
witnesses. A simple contract may only be valid if the subject of the contract be demanded withm 
six years after the formation of the contract; whereas a deed under seal may be valid to am reason- 
abhf length of time. In contracts, simple, anything may be altered or supera.dd.ed ; but in special 
contracts, no alteration or addition can be made without endangering its validity. A contract 
simple may be revoked, or its obligations rescinded, by the consent of the parties, verbally ;ja^ 
emu-act under seal can never be revoked without the assistance of another deed to the pm pose. 
In contract, simple, the consideration for which the contract'is made, i* the ^‘dence or proo. of 
its bein'’’ made: whereas in contracts special, the deed itself is a sufficient proof of its existence. In 
contracts special, the deed itself is a sufficient warranty of its validity, and its being executed; 
whereas, in simple contracts, if a reasonable eammt or otherwise be not made to bind the bargain, 
one may not be bound by it unless immediately performed, or unless the contract be b ) H’ 
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though not under seal. In these distinctions does a simple contract differ from a special contract, 
or contract under seal. 


3 The acts of a partner in transacting business related to the business of the partnership or 
firm are binding (even when made without the consent of his co-partncrs) on the other members ot 
the firm. When a partner pawns some articles to a man, or takes a loan pertaining to some busi¬ 
ness of the firm, his .co-partners are liable to recover that pledge and repay this loan. \\ hen a 
partner guarantees some one in a contract or otherwise, his co-partners are liable for that security. 
If a partner indorses, accepts or draws a bill, his partners are responsible for that. In fact, in 
the execution of any business which is similar to that carried on by the firm, a partner will bind 
his eo-partners thereunto. But if, in the execution of any such business, the trader knows that lie 
does not act on behalf of the partnership, and still makes any contract with him, then, it it. be 
proved that he did not act bona fide, he cannot bind the co-partners on account of the partner. 
For instanc e, a firm entered into an agreement with the partner of another firm, and, in order to 
guarantee themselves against any danger, insisted on the partner to act as if in behalf of his part¬ 
nership • on the failure of the partner, it was decided that the contractors cannot recover their sum 
from the co-partners, as they knew' that he acted for himself, therefore a partner cannot bind his 
co-partners in any transaction of his own, if the trader knows it to be such. Also, he cannot bind 
his co-partner by a bond or deed; therefore, if a partner executes a deed, the other partners are not 
bound by it; but if it is done in their presence , and with their seeming assent, it can bind them; 
but there are some differences of opinion on this head. 


4 
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A participation in profits and losses for an undertaking constitutes a partnership, therefore 
specific interest in the profits will make a person responsible to a third party as a partner. 
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Whoever has a share ih the profits must have a share in the losses, and therefore, although a man 
who gets some remuneration for his labour in proportion to the profits may not be deemed a 
partner (by a third party) as regarding responsibility for losses, yet a person in the same station, 
■who takes a specific interest in a part "of the profits, will be deemed as such, and liable for any 
losses which may be suffered by the partnership. 


5. The liability of the members of a joint stock company extends (as regarding the claims of 
third persons) to their private properties ; but this liability of the members, to answer the claims ot 
creditors and others by the last farthing they have in the world, may be restricted by charters from 
the Queen or Government, who can grant them several privileges, one of which is this, that they 
will be amenable or responsible only to a certain extent, proportionate to the amount of their shares 
in the joint stock, whereas in partnerships, any partner is bound to make good a debt to the 
utmost of his power and wealth, though any other mem ber or partner who had not means sufficient, 
paid the debt to an amount even below the proportion of his shares, and the profits he had accmed.or 
gained. 


e A factor or arrant who is entrusted with goods to sell them for his principal, can lawfully deal 
with them according to the injunctions and commands of his principal, so as to bind him by the 
contract. In the fulfilment of acts ordered to be done by the principal, and in doing act* under 
ameeral commands, the agent binds his principal by such acts. To exernplily the former, take for 
instance a driver of a coach, or agent of his master to drive the coach, d he drove over the body of 
a man, the master is liable for this injury; so in the case of factors, when the principal commands 
him to do any act, whioh he does either carefully or negligently, he is bound by such act. To 
exemplify the latter; if a master was in the habit to command his servant to bring goods on credit, 
and lie makes away with the property, the master is liable for this to the merchant who supplied him 
with those articles, and knew that they were usually taken by the servant, in order to serve the pur¬ 
poses of the master: and the same rule holds among factors. But by this it is not to be thought that, 
i„ til performance of acts ordered by the principal, the agent may or may not use diligence in so 
doing, that is not the case; the agent is required, on his part, to. obeyhis principal in every intent and 
purpose, and he is required, as much as he can, to fulfil those duties which are imposed l>j his prin¬ 
cipal, and to go along with his intentions and designs to the best of his power. But when the agent 
acts contrary to the injunctions ofhis principal, or contrary to usage, the principal is not bound by 
those acts : he cannot indorse a bill in the name of his master,.if lie is not ordered to do so-.be can- 
not deliver goods on credit contrary to usage ; for if he does so, the master is not liable* or hound by 
the contract, and he may redeem the goods by an action in trover. With these restrictions, an agent 
can do acts whereby he may bind his principal, and make him amenable to third peisons—and can 
execute those transactions with such freedom, that it appears he were the principal lurusut. 


7 A bill of exchange contains an order from one person to another to pay on his account a sum 
of money to a third person. The common form of it is this: Pay to A- B. or order the sum of 

_rupees (for value received), and place the same in my name or account—with the name of the 

person who is to pay, called the drawee* on the top, and the signature of the person .who draws 
the bill, called the drawer, placed below. If the person who is directed to receive payment does 
not receive it himself, but directs another to receive it, then he should write his name on the back 
of it • which is called an indorsement, and which is blank or Jail, according as the name of the 
indorser is only written on the back of it without any other circumstance being mentioned, or if 
the name of the person who receives the money for the indorser is particularised- It is iiegociablc 
bv indorsement, for one of the indorsers may indorse it again to another, and lie again to another, 
so that it. can be transmitted through several hands before it can come to the drawee; and thus, 
instead of large quantities of money being transferred from one to another, this paper, which repre¬ 
sents money, may be transmitted more conveniently. The “ acceptor is the drawer, so called, 
when he accepts the bill, presented by the payee or indorsee. “ Acceptance for honour, is the 
accepting of the bill bv a person different from tbedrawee—when the drawee docs not come for¬ 
ward such an “ acceptor for honour ” may have his remedy against the drawee. The present¬ 
ment ” is the presenting of the bill, by the indorsee or payee, for “ acceptance, at a certain time 
and certain place, or if the bill is accepted but not paid (allowing the days of “ grace ), thc“ pre¬ 
sentment ” tor payment at the proper time and place—" protest is made by the indorsee or payee, 
when the drawee does not accept the bill, or if accepted, does not pay the bill after allowance being 
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made for the days of grace, which are different in number in different countries. This “ protest*" 
should be made before a public notary, or if there be none, before a respectable inhabitant of the 
place. The payee is always entitled'to payment; for if the drawee does not nay this money, he 
can have it from the drawer, or if the indorsee, he can go to the payer, if the payer had made 
the indorsement, or to the indorsers who have been the indorsee to some other indorsers. 

8. The master of a ship is allowed to abandon the vessel in case only when all his endeavours to 
save the vessel hath failed. Great liability and trust is laid on the master, who is enjoined to try 
all possible means for the preservation of the ship and cargo from destruction. 

9. A. ship is divided into 6-4 shares, and every part-owner cannot take less than two; wherefore 
there can be 32 part-owners at the utmost. Part-owners are the joint tenants of articles of their 
merchandise, whereas partners are tenants in coftuhon . In the^ former certain shares arc joined 
together, to which each has his own part of the right; whereas, in the latter, a property stands, in 
which every one has an equal interest. In the former, any one may dispose of Ins share without 
the consent of* the rest; but in the latter, he cannot do so without the assent of the others. In the 
one case, the liability of a single person does not reach any other; in the other, all are equally 
liable for any damage or loss. 

10. The implied warranties in a policy of insurance, though not expressed in it, are (regarding 
ships), that the vessels be exactly in the state mentioned in the policy under a certain date; tor if it 
he not such, the insurers cannot be bound to pay the money stipulated to be paid it the ship be lost. 
Or if the ship’s state be not known, not being in port, they may take it as “ lost or not. lost. As 
regarding the course of the voyage, the implied warrantees are, that the ship should proceed 
■directly to its destination, that the master should not provoke hostilities with any nation, and that 
he should keep aloof as much as possible from the attacks of enemies. 

11. The right of “ lien,” is the right to keep goods (either pawned for debt or sold, but the 
price not pai3) in possession, till the debt is paid or the price given. The right ot “ stoppage in 
transitu,” is the right whereby a merchant, who had consigned property to another, and who con¬ 
ceives that the consignee may be insolvent, can stop the goods while thej are proceeding m the sea, 
and can transfer it to another; but when once the goods are delivered, he cannot transfer them to 
smother. This transfer is made by an indorsement, of the bill of lading in which the goods are enu¬ 
merated and the contract made (as is the method in general ships chiefly), and which being directed 
fo the consignee, is indorsed and directed to another person, to whom the proprietor or merchant 
wishes the goods to be given. 

12. When ships are in great hazard in a tempest are liable to be drowned, the shipmaster throws 

over some goods to lighten the vessel, which is called ‘‘jettison”; as this loss (it may be of one 
person) is made for the saving of others, it is made good by the contributions of the other mer¬ 
chants, whose goods were thus saved at the expense of another. This contribution is called “ gene¬ 
ral average,” and particular average is the loss accrued by one or two persons, whose goods are 
washed away, for instance, by a wave. This is meant by “ particular average,” wrongly so 
•called. . ■' . 

13* Bankruptcy is the state of a bankrupt. He must be a trader, and a regular trader, other¬ 
wise he cannot become a bankrupt. In England, the acts of a bankruptcy are, the “ being out of 
the kingdom concealing oneself within his own house; lying in prison 21 days, without demand¬ 
ing bail, on an arrest for debt} not paying a debt of 100 1 after the judgment of a court for his 
paying; confessing oneself as not able topav his debts. These are acts of bankruptcy, all ot which 
tend more or less to the defrauding of debtors. On any of these acts being made, a creditor, 
whose due is 100 l. if one, 150 l. if two creditors, and 200 l if more, should petition the Chancellor 
and deliver their affidavit ; and the Chancellor should issue a commission of some gentlemen, who 
will seize the person and papers of the debtors, examine him (the debtor being obliged to make the 
fullest discovery), and then appoint assignees, who are to be elected bv the creditor (not under 
10J.), and to whom the whole property should be delivered, or who shall seize it for the creditors; 
and when ail the property has been reduced to money, a di vidend should be made after this ; if the 
debtor has conducted himself fairly and bond fide, a certificate signed by the creditors (not under 
20 /.), the Commissioners and the Chancellor to be given to him, and an allowance at a certain 
rate, and he shall become a man free from all debts, with liberty to trade again. Bankruptcy is 
tivailable by merchants and traders only, whereas insolvency can be claimed by all sorts of men, 
and where the privileges granted are not so ample and liberal. In India, the part ol the Chan¬ 
cellor is performed by the Judges of the Supreme Court, under the Indian Insolvent Act. 

14. One doubtful question as regarding commercial law has arisen in regard to sales. Sup¬ 
pose A. buys a cow from B. at a certain sum, and B. requires that the cow may be kept in his 
Held, and gives also an earnest of 5 rupees to bind the bargain ; A. keeps it; but in a certain time 
the cow die?, and he requires B. to remove his carcase; B. does not agree to this; wherewith A. 
sells the carcase at a certain price, and sues B. in some court of justice for the remainder. A. af¬ 
firms that as B. has given an earnest, he thereby takes the cow almost into his possession ; but 
B. affirms that he had not received it, and that if so he had a right to the carcase; for if the cow 
was his own, the carcase was his too. If there be any doubt as to the earnest, it must be proved. 
My opinion and conclusion is this, that an earnest was given, he thereby had a right to the cow, 
-and that therefore he should pay A. the money, deducting the reasonable price of the carcase, 
which may he fixed as such by the Court. The Court may give this decision (inflicting any fines, 
if they choose, on the vendor for selling the carcase, which was not his own) in favour of the plain¬ 
tiff A. I conclude it upon this principle, that when a bargain is made the right of the tilings is 
immediately vested in the buyer and the right to the money in the vendor—$nd the bargain is 
highly binding if an earnest on the one part or the other was made. The Court must, however, 
examine if the vendor had not used any fraud in the matter, as contributing to the death of 
the cow. 
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LITERATURE. 

He thought also, there was found in the mind of man an affection naturally bred and fortified, 
and furthered bv discourse and doctrine, which did pervert the true proceeding towards active and 
operative knowledge. ° 

This was a false estimation, that it should be as a diminution to the mind of man to be much con- 
versant in experiences and particulars, subject to sense, and bound in matter, and which are 
laborious to search, ignoble to meditate, harsh to deliver, illiberal to practise, infinite as is supposed 
in number, and no ways accommodated to the glory of arts. 

This opinion or state of mind received much credit and strength bv the school of Plato, who 
thinking that particulars rather revived the notions, or excited the faculties of the mind, than merely 
informed; and having mingled his philosophy with superstition, which never favoureth the sense, 
extoiieth too much the understanding of pan in the inward light thereof; and again Aristotle’s 
* which givetli the due to the sense m assertion, denieth it in practice much more than that 
of Plato. 

Tor we see the schoolmen, Aristotle’s successors, which were utterly ignorant of history, rested 
only upon agitation of wit ; whereas Plato giveth good example of inquiry by induction and view of 
particulars ; though m such a wandering manner as if of no force or fruit. So that he saw well that 
the supposition of the sufficiency of man’s mind hath lost the means thereof. 

1. What is meant by, “ That it should be as a diminution to the mind of man,” &c 7 

2. State, in your own words, the doctrine of Plato, which is here alluded to. 

3. What does the author mean by saying, “ That superstition never favoureth the sense ” * 

4. State, m your own words, what (according to the author) is “ the difference between the 
bcp •« ot Plato and Aristotle m assertion, and what is the difference in practice.” 

In what sense are the schoolmen here said to have been (i utterly ignorant of history”^ 

Vhat is meant by their resting only upon agitation of wit ? * J 

7* What is the meaning of the last sentence ? 

What is the scope of the whole passage ? 

M'acbetL—Two truths are told 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme— 

This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good.—If ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 

Commencing in a truth ? I am Thane of Cawdor; 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 

Against the use of nature ? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 

Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smother’d in surmise; and nothing is 
But what is not. 

1. “ Two truths are told as happy prologues to the swelling act of the imperial theme.” 

What were the two truths, and what was the imperial theme ? 

2. u I am Thane of Cawdor.” 

What does Macbeth intend to prove by this assertion ? 

3. Explain “ whose murder yet is but fantastical.” 

4. Explain “ that function is smother’d in surmise.” 

o. Explain u and nothing is but what is not.” 


(20. App.) 


But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed, 

What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread ? 

That vice, may merit, ’tis the price of toil; 

The knave deserves it when he tills the soil; 

The knave deserves it when he tempts the main, 

Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 

The good man may be weak, be indolent : 

Nor is his claim to plenty, but content; 

But grant him riches, your demand i$ o’er ? 

No—shall the good want health, the good want power ? 
Add health and power, and every earthly thing, 

Why bounded power ? why private ? why no king ? 
Nay, why external for internal given ? 

Why is not man a god, and earth a heaven ? 

4 c 3 
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Who ask and reason thus 'will scarce conceive 
God gives enough while he has more to give; 

Immense the power, immense were the demand: 

Says, at what part of nature will they stand ? 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 

The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy, 

Is virtue’s prize : 

Write a paraphrase of this passage from Pope, in prose, substituting for every interrogation a 
corresponding affirmation, and for every pronoun the noun which it represents. 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Give some account of,the Gracchi—their descent and character, and the state of parties 1 

and who were the principal Roman generals engaged? 
t Se(T) the origin of the Achman league, (-2) the principles on winch it was established, 

Mr**, **■"-. M1 ““- 

C tT“ta 1 t“«,‘ i »d«„der,vh.. Emperors, did ft. tad dWjl-rrf ft. ta. Empiro into 
» Gho £ H™ “olftv pureued by Henry VII. iShi. internal gov.ramont, and the — 
VwE«.,“i1eiNo"d«%i.h warn with M. h the I*, and ..ft een.aries? Horn did 

Common. h Engbmd. 

| Mffttttfii, Nadi. Shah, 9erajt, M.homodToglak, and 

^n^lioacribe die religiousopinion., political design, and revenue system of Akbar. 

1. When did the llomam first become acquainted vs-ith the Onental mode ol milan, and in 

, 12- T. • ^ li™, usually undergo before we arrive at the period of true history? Illustrate 

i&Ai&VKCSf* o.«“ - b»», «f 1*. <* ***** 


GEOMETRY. 

1 To a given straight line apply a parallelogram, which shall be equal to a given triangle, and have 
“tift »&Cl £ dffl S t7«ot;., the .ouaratmft. whol, » equal to the sum of 

Kirffe equal t« tworigh. a*. 

Give the construction for inscribing the regular decagon 111 a cm. . 


ALGEBRA. 

7 i ‘ contains ’ when 

0 ” 8 P Sq7£“ SKf&SSK?3Iff£U and tl.tr greater is ft the ies. —f. 

9. Given ( X \ j~ ^4 Z ? \ to^nd x and y. 

10. Find such a nuniber, that if we take it seven times from its square, the remainder will be 44. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 

II. If A B bo 8, A C 7.2, and B C 12 mile., and the angle A D B NT* ^required the 
distances II A, DC, and DJ. ^ ^ ^ „ hich contain ft, right angle, are 2*2-1 »"d 

«•<*>»* hil ‘ •“•■ h “ r , e ’ i h“ ,s '‘ i ° f ‘"’’T?" ti 

above the level of the sea, the castle itself being 64 ieet high. 


NATURAL 










MINIS T/f, 
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1. Illustrate tKe different kind of levers, and calculate the advantages gained by each. 

2* State the law for the transmission offeree through a rigid body, and deduce it from the prin¬ 
ciple of two equal and opposite forces balancing upon such a body. 

3 Describe the formation and use of the screw. 

i Describe the hydrostatic press, and explain the principle of its action. 

5. Describe the air-pump, and some of the principal experiments for which it is employed. 

6 ‘ The cylinder of an air-pump = one-fifth the contents of the receiver: required to hnd the 

exhaustion at the fourth stroke. / 

7. Explain and illustrate the principle of the compound microscope* 

8. Explain the principles on which all telescopes are constructed. 

9 . State briefly the principles on which the Calendar is constructed, and the nature ot the Julian 
and Gregorian corrections. 

10. State Kepler’s three planetary laws, and deduce its own proper consequence from each. 


JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1843. 

HISTORY. 

1. Give a short sketch of the Danish dynasty in England. , 

2. Give a brief outline of the events that occurred during the reign of Alfred the Great ; the 

chief enemies with whom he had to contend, and the particular acts by which he improved the 

administration of justice. . ,, , 

3. IJnder what circumstances did Spam become a power of the first magnitude in Europe, ana 

what were the character and policy of Ferdinand? . ... . / 

4. Who was the first sovereign of the Tudor dynasty in England, and what was the nature ot 

5 ! Who were the European cotemporaries of Henry the Eighth of England, and for what were 
the v and their reigns remarkable ? , , .... 

% At what period did the Roman Empire begin to decline, and to what great causes can this be 

attributed? , . 

7. Give a brief outline of the characters of the twelve Cffisars. 

8. What was the nature of the laws enacted by Solon for the administration of justice in Athens; 
and under what circumstances was he called upon to amend the criminal codes of that state . 

9 . When was the battle of Marathon fought, and to what results did it lead? 

10. What proofs can you give of the early civilization of India ? 

11 _ Describe briefly the leading events in the life of Mahmood of Ghuzni. 

12. What were the results of the battle of Plassey ? 

13. What advantages docs India derive in regard to commerce, security ot property, and the 
diffusion of knowledge, from its connexion with England ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What are the chief cities of Russia—its extent, population, religion, and form of government ? 

2. Give a brief outline of what is known concerning the Japanese Empire. ... 

8. Enumerate the principal rivers of Asia, and the countries through which they flow, specify¬ 
ing their various sources and terminations. , , . . . , 

4. Enumerate the capital cities of the kingdoms of Europe, and state the latitude, longitude, 

population, and most striking characteristics of each. . . ., 

5. What is understood by the Clermanic Confederation, and of what States is it composed . 

6. For what peculiarities is the Chinese Empire chiefly remarkable ? ... , t , 

7 . What islands compose the Oriental Archipelago, and what are their principal products . 

8. What are the relative proportions of land and water upon the surface of the globe, and what 

are the chief geographical divisions of each ? „ 

9. What are the causes of the change of seasons and variations of climate • ~ 

10. What do you understand by the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, and when do they occui . 

11. What are the chief products of Asia? . , \ 

12. How do you find the angle of position between any two places on the globe. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1st.—Reduce $ of a pound to the fraction of a penny; state the process and result in vulgar 

fractions and decimals. _ . . , ^ .. 

2d_What is the value of £ of an English ell ? State the process and result m vulgar fractions 

a! penny loaf weigh 6oz. when wheat is 5 s, a bushel, what ought it to weigh when it 
is 8«? 6 d. per bushel ? State the process and result in vulgar and decimal fractions. 

4th. -Find the value of 37 cwt. 2 qrs. H lbs. at 7 l 10 s. 0 d. per cwt. by process of practice. 
5th.—Divide 721.17562 decimals by 2.257432 decimals. , , ' . 

6th.—Multiply 9 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 7 in. by process of duodecimals, and also by that ot decimals. 

7 tli.—What is the square root of 3 to C places of decimals ? 

8th.—What is the cube root of 3214? 

9th.—What is the 5th root of 2? „ _ , 

10th.— What is alligation medial ? and what is alligation alternate . State examples ot both 

11th.—A hare runs at the rate of 10 miles, and a dog at the rate of 18 miles per hour. The hare, 

(20. Apf.) 4c4 beul S 
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jg being distant from the dog 40 yards, begins to run y when the hare has ran 40 seconds, the dog 
begins to pursue. In what time will the dog catch the hare, and how many yjrds will the dog 
run? 

12th.—What is the radius of a circle which contains a begah, or 160 square yards ? State the 

process. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

I. What is a triphthong? How many triphthongs are there ? and give examples. 

II. Divide the following words into syllables; 

Arrogant, coalition, coeval, delicious, dependence, efficacious, freedom, filtration, gardener, 
guidance, impregnable, judicial, momentary, musician, onion, perversity, reverential, solidity, 
tcachest, transient, unanimity, verisimilitude. 

III. Correct the false spelling in the following words : 

Succede, sence, degenaracy, usefull, limittecl, loveingly, recced, compleat, disapointment, laudible, 
imbalm, dispenee. cellebrated, licenciousness, ancestors, exagarate, merryment, priviledge, condusive, 
etheriel, reumatism, peazant, sovereiri, inesteemablo, perswaded, paroxism, flowry, direliction, 
cronology, prophane, septre, center. 

IV. What are the comparatives and superlatives of bad, fore, in, out, up, ill, and little ? 

V. Give the past tense and perfect participle of the following verbs ; 

Bid, drink, forbear, shrink, smite, stride, tread, weave, wring, bereave, cleave, beseech, burst, 
ring, saw, work. 

VI. Rectify the errors in the use of capital letters, and supply the stops in the following passage : 

Between Fame and true Honour a Distinction is to be made the former is a loud and noisy 

Applause the latter a more silent and internal Homage Fame floats on the Breath of the Multitude 
Honour rests on the Judgment of the Thinking Fame may give Praise while it withholds Esteem 
true Honour implies Esteem mingled with respect The one regards Particular distinguished 
Talents the other looks up to the whole character. 

VII. Parse the following passages : 

If we view ourselves, with all our idiperfections and failings, in a just light, we shall rather be 
surprised at our enjoying so many good things, than discontented, because there are any which 
we want 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien; 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

VIII. Correct the following sentences :— 

By these attainments are the master honoured, and the scholars encouraged. 

I cannot yield to such dishonourable conduct, neither at the present moment of difficulty, nor, 
I trust, under no circumstances whatever. 

May thou as well as me, be meek, patient, and forgiving. 

I have not, nor shall not consent to a proposal so unjust. 

No person could speak stronger on this subject, nor behave nobler, than our young advocate 
for the cause of toleration. , . 

Not a creature is there that moves, nor a vegetable that grows, but what, when minutely examined, 
furnished materials of pious adoration. 

There was much spoke and wrote on each side of the question $ but I have chose to suspend my 
decision. 

IX. Scan the following lines; 

See the leaves around us falling, 

Dry and wither’d, to the ground; 

Thus to thoughtless mortals calling, 

In a sad and solemn sound. 

Beneath the hedge, or near the stream 
A worm is known to stray, 

That shows by night a lucid beam, 

That disappears by day. 

Dear Harp of my country ! in darkness I found thee, 

The cold chain of silence had hung o’er thee long, 

When proudly, my ow n island Harp ! I unbound thee, 

And gave all thy cords to light, freedom, and song! 


TRANSLATION. 

English into Vernacular . 

Alexander being asked how he had been able, at so early an age, to conquer such vast regions 
and establish so great a name, replied, “ I used my Enemies so well, that I compelled them 0 be 
my Friends, and I treated my friends with such constant regard, that they became urialterably 
attached to my person.” When this great Prince was asked why he paid more honor to ms lutor 
than to his Father: “ My Father,” he replied, “ brought me from Heaven to Earth; by the aid of 
my Tutor, I ascend from Earth to Heaven.” He was, the same author states, subject to violent 
anger, and used to warn his favorites of the danger of speaking to Princes when under the 
influence of passion. 4< They are as a Sea,” he was won’t to say,?/* which is dangerous even m 
a calm, but dreadful when the tempest rages.” 

He soon afterwards gave some terrible proofs of the outrageous violence 01 ins own ungovernable 
passions. 
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HINDOO COUEGE. 

• ANSWERS. 

Aunukd Kissen Bose. 

Bacon. 

1 The ancient philosophers, who delighted themselves in the luxuriance of imagination, rejected 
with disdain the aid of experience which they thought was too humble and mean a guide to follow. 
They were as yet untutored by the truths of inductive philosophy, and hence they were led to make 
too poor an estimate of the tedious and irksome process of analysis and generalization. 

This is the false estimation that Bacon here alludes to. To be much conversant in experience and 
particulars was. in the opinion of the ancients, a degradation from the dignity of the human mind, 
and an occupation which seemed to contract its powers. They feared nothing so much as to be too 
matter-of-fact minded. They did not deign to examine the limits of their power, they therefore 
plunged themselves into inquiries wliicli are beyond the reach of the human intellect; their speccu;i- 
tions in theolo^v, however sublime and transcendent, were carried too far to betray at once the 
energy* and weakness of man. These reflections they thought were congenial to their nature, and 
hence derided such exertions as were directed to the discovery of truths which are subject to the 
sense little knowing how to rise up “from Nature up to Nature’s God. They found it more 
easy to invent a hyp 
lienee they call the i 

tions above alluded t_, • , , . 

play of their eloquence which they were ardently fond of, their delivery being reduced to a bare 
rationale of facts ; “ illiberal to practise,” because they thought it to be a degrading occupation ; 
“ infinite in number,” because they knew not how to generalize. 

2. The doctrine of Plato here alluded to is that there is nothing new on the ea rth, and_ that all 
knowledge is but remembrance—he supposed that the mind is tilled with the image ot existing 
things from the very beginning, and that the senses cannot be accounted as the origin of know- 
ledg'c, but as instruments, by which our notion of things, which lies dormant becomes revived. 

3. Superstition requires the immediate interference of the Deity in all the operations of iNature, 
and claims the peculiar privilege of explaining every physical, mental and moral phenomenon, by 
some development of supernatural agency. Her votaries fall into an error just opposite to that ot 
the Atheists ; the latter rest on « second causes scattered the former deny at once tlie efficiency 
of second causes; hence superstition cannot stoop to acknowledge the genuine functions of the 
senses; it is her interest to condemn them as fallacious. She vuluetli more the false operations, 
and the innate energy of the man within, than the indispensable aid of the man without. 

4. The followers of Aristotle maintained, in their dialogues and discourses, that the senses are 
the origin of our knowledge, which the Platonists denied; but the latter, in their reasoning and 
inquirv, take a view- of particular examples, and make and approach (o induction, though in a 
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manner showing that they set not the least value upon it; while the former in their mode of argu¬ 
mentation betrayed a supine neglect of the aid of experience, a minute attention to rules of 
synthesis, without regard to the nature of the results they brought out. Hence the followers of 
Aristotle “ give the due to the sense in assertions ” (which the Platonists do not acknowledge), and 
deny it much more in practice than those of Plato. 

6. They rested only upon agitation of wit; that is, they rested only upon the deductions of theory, 
without stooping to compare them with those of experience, or bringing the aid of the latter to. 
bear upon the former. The schoolmen were particularly famous for their singular array of argu¬ 
ments, compact and beautiful in their superstructure, but based upon an unsteady foundation. 

8.; JBacon points out the errors into which the ancients had fallen with respect to their low estima¬ 
tionof experience ; he shows clearly that the feeble progress of philosophy is owing to her votaries 
having disdained to court the aid of this humble but sure guide; that this contempt is unjust and 
unfounded; that induction is the only means by which man can unravel the arcana of nature, and 
feel that he treads on firm and unyielding ground. 

Macbeth . 

1. The witches had accosted Macbeth, calling him Thane of Glamis, lliaiie of Cawdor, and King 
that would be. On the arrival of the messenger from King Duncan he learnt that he Has been made 
Thane of Cawdor, and as he was already Thane of Glamis, the truth of these two assertions of the 
witches was consequently verified. These two truths, therefore, Macbeth considers as the prologue 
to the “ imperial theme.*’ The imperial theme is the promise of royalty which the witches had 
honoured him with. 

a The hasty fulfilment of a part of the prophecy of the witches kindled up the ambition of 
Macbeth, who began to see before him the prize of royalty. He is at first perplexed what to 
think of this circumstance, whether it would end in good or evil; then he makes up ins mind, and 
says it cannot be ill, for it hath given me earnest of success commencing in a truth, which is that 1 
am already made the Thane of Cawdor ; thus far, his hopes being fed, there rises a secret question 
in his heart—why then may I not be a King. 

3. Macbeth yielding to the electric current of his imagination, thinks of the murder of Duncan, 
but he staggers at the thought, and says to himself that the project of murder which his thought 
has hatched, though yet but a dream, works such a tremendous effect upon him. 

4. The sense here seems to me ambiguous. It may either mean that from the perturbed state of 
Macbeth’s mind, the functions of his body and mind were smothered and received a momentary 
check; or that the perpetration of the contemplated deed seems to be prevented from its being 
smothered in surmise, buried as it were in doubts. The mind of Macbeth is ra a state of dilemma; 
lie wavers and fears, lie hopes and determines, according as he looks forward to the consequence, 
or reflects upon the present happy conjunction of circumstances. 

5 That is, that which has no existence produces an effect like a real existence. The phantasm 
0 f the imagination, a mere nonentity, torments Macbeth, and forces him to make this observation. - 

Rajnakain Bose. 

Bacon. 

1. The supporters of this false estimation maintained, that it is a matter of degradation to the 
mind of man to be much conversant with the knowledge of material nature, which is m ojee o 
sense, and bound in matter, laborious to search, ignoble to meditate, harsh to deliver, and dlibera 
to practise;” but that it should rather soar on the wings of speculation and meditate on the 
existence of God, his infinite attributes, the gradations of being that are links m the 

chain between God and man, and the pre-existence or immortality of the soul; that it J ou 
attempt: to reconcile the foreknowledge of God with the free will ot man, and the existence ot evil 
with his infinite benevolence and infinite power, and that it should expatiate on the causes, ptogres, 
and effects of the phenomena and qualities of the human mind, 

2. The doctrine of Plato here alluded to was this, that when Nature was not created an«h the 

germs of the universe lay in chaotic confusion, the Supreme Being had in Ins imml the paUtni t' 
the present svstem of things in the form of ideas of a general nature, and tha i- i ' ., „ 

universe by impressing these ideas upon matter, which was at first without form am vo d. He 
maintained that, the human soul, which is an emanation from the Divine esisence, orinje 
language of the Persian poet, Jellal-ood-deen Roomee, “ a rose from its native 

torn,” was, in its pre-existent state, conversant with those ideas, and did revel in the 
of their beauty; that it lias lost them by being confined in this “fleshy nook th f^ } 
attempt to regain them by contemplation ; and that, the cold particulars of physica na uu, i 
not merely endow the mind with a knowledge of themselves, but that they should contribute to the 
revival, and excite its faculties to the attainment of those ideas winch it possessed when it was 
its pre-existent state, a portion of the Supreme Spirit. 

3 . Superstition never favoureth the investigation of the qualities of sensible objects. The fancy 

of the superstitious man is always engaged with the imaginary beings, which hw ownl»ram as 
created, in propitiating them in his own favour, and in yielding homage to them with heartfelt vene 
ration. The superstitious man has hardly the time and the inclination, to make physiol na^ tlie 
object of his study and speculation. Plato did really mingle superstition with ] 1IS pl^ophy- 
He admitted the existence of demons or genii between God and man, and allow .d woisl i| A 
sacrifices to be paid to their Divine Nature. He also maintained that the souls ofwicked iM&gt 
those who luxuriated in the enjoyment of concupiscent, pleasures, after the < . 

bodies, did hover around their tombs, and were unable to free themselves from the eaitli, 
pleasures and passions they had so much indulged. 


4. In 
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4 In theory, Aristotle favoured the study of external nature, and Plato of spiritual nature. But, 
in practice* the case has been different; for Plato has given, in his invaluable works, many examples 
of inductive reasoning; but (as he paid superficial attention to that method of ratiocination, and 
whenever he uses it, uses it in a kind of rambling excursive manner), they are of no force or effect; 
while on the other side, the schoolmen of the middle ages, the disciples of Aristotle, who regarded 

j,e works of their master as possessing equal authority with the Bible itself, were not engaged in 
*he study of physical nature, but busied themselves with theological inquiries and metaphysical 
g ubtleties. 

5 and 6. The schoolmen were utterly ignorant of history; L e. the history of material nature. 
Men who were enamoured of theological and metaphysical inquiries, and pursued those inquiries 
with the greatest alacrity and application, cannot be expected to have much knowledge of natural 
science, and to pay much attention to its investigation. Their minds rested only upon “agitation 
of wit/’ L c. upon wrangling and controversy on the subjects above-mentioned. Theological contro¬ 
versy was the chief employment of the learned in the middle ages. Any University who could 
puzzle and confound a rival one with their subtleties was declared victorious, and its renown was 
spread far and abroad. There were prizes given to the parties victorious in metaphysical dispu¬ 
tations. These incitements had due effect upon the minds of students, and they devoted their 
whole attention and time to the study of theology and metaphysics, to the perusal of the huge 
volumes of St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas and Duns Seotus. The sense in which the term 
u history" is used in this passage by Bacon, is countenanced by his division of the intellectual 
faculties of man and of human knowledge, in the second book of his advancement of learning. 
He there divides history into civil and natural history. 

7. Plato saw well that if we suppose man's mind to be all-sufficient, and that it can pronounce 
with decision upon subjects beyond its reach, we must acknowledge on the other hand that it has 
not the means of doing so; for, $b far as induction and view of particulars go, ^so far can man pro¬ 
ceed with firm steps in his inquiries and speculations. This is well shown in the case of Plato 
himself, for he was obliged to have frequent recourse to inductions and view of particulars in the 
demonstration of his opinions on spiritual subjects, as for example in his able demonstration of the 
dissimilarity of the corporeal and intellectual natures of man, and the distinct existence of the 
human soul. 

8. In the above passage, extracted from the Filum Labaiynthi of Lord Bacon, that illustrious 
philosopher persuades men to the study of physical nature, and refutes the false opinion that pre¬ 
vailed before his time, that it is a matter of degradation to the human mind to exercise its powers 
upon material objects, which occupation was considered bv the proud Peripatetics of' the middle 
ages to be ignoble and illiberal. It should be observed, to the honour of Lord Bacon, that though 
he depreciates Aristotle in the above passage, and various others of his Great. Instauration, and 
calls him the tyrannical Ottoman who kills his brothers that he himself may be the sole sovereign; 
yet, in the dedication of his work, named M Colours of Good and Evil” to Lord Mountjoy/he 
bestows such praise upon Aristotle as almost compensates all his depreciations of that gigantic 
intellect. Lord Bacon is the founder of modern science. He it was who freed philosophy from 
the cloister of monks and the jargon of the middle ages. Though he himself did make few actual 
discoveries in physical science, yet to him we owe a Newton, a Boyle and a Laplace. Ho has 
been well compared by Thomson, the poet of the Seasons, to Moses, as the person who, out of the 
gloom of the dark ages, conducted men to the land of true science and true philosophy! 


II.— Shakespeare. 

1. Macbeth, Thane of Glamis and General of Duncan, King of Scotland, in his way to the 
capital, after his successful repression of a rebellion of some Scottish Thanes, aided by tho Nor¬ 
wegians, is greeted in his way through a blasted heath, with the titles of Glamis, Cawdor and 
King, by three witches, who wished to gratify their malicious disposition by enticing him to his own 
destruction by ambiguous prophecies. Immediately after he is hailed with the title of Tlmne of 
Cawdor by some messengers from the King. Dumb with astonishment, at the devils speaking 
true, he breaks forth into the above exclamation, fraught with the most vehement pathos: 

u Two truths are told 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme." 

These two truths are, his being Thane of Glamis and Thane of Cawdor; and these truths are 
happy prologues to the act of the imperial theme, i . e. to the act of his accession to the throne pf 
Scotland, which act is more important than the two happy prologues, and which will be performed 
with imperial magnificence. 

2 . Macbeth intends to prove by this assertion that this supernatural soliciting cannot be ill; for, 
if ill, why then has it commenced in a truth («. e . his elevation to the Thaneship of Cawdor), and 
given him pledge of the future consummation of the ardently desired event, t. <?. the performance 
of the “ swelling act of the imperial theme." 

3. That is, u my intention, the actual execution of whjch is but yet existing in my phantasy or 
imagination." Macbeth’s fancy is big with the conception of some dark act of blood, i. e. of the 
assassination of his sovereign, in defiance of the laws of loyalty and gratitude. His whole frame 
is agitated, and is shivering with this mental convulsion. 

4. That intention, the actual execution of which is but yet existent only in his phantasy or ima¬ 
gination, shakes b*s single state of man, i. e. convulses his little microcosm so much, that “ function 
is smothered in surmise," L e . his natural functions are impeded, and. as it were, suffocated in 
their operations by surmise ; i. e. by anticipation of the bloody and dark act of assassination which 
is preparatory to his ascension on the throne of Scotland. 

(20. App.) 4 E 2 
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5 Not only his functions are smothered, but lie is, as it were, living in the midst of things that 
are not atpresent in actual existence, and that are only now existing in his own brain. His mind'seye 
is seeirio- only things that are in the womb of futurity. He isnot at present standing on the heath; but 
is perhaps, grasping a dagger, and burying it in the royal blood of Scotland. The first conception 
of a bloody act, with the physical convulsion attendant on it, in such a man as Macbeth, who had 
much of the milk of human kindness in him, is described with a happy and inimitable exactness 

by the pen of the heart fathomer, William Shakespeare. ■* 

JOGESCHUNDER GHOSE. 1ST CLASS. 

1st The Gracchi were descended from a noble family of Romans. They were the sons of 
Cornelia, who was the daughter of Scipio. Though they were nobles bv birth, yet they favoured 
the people, and proposed in the senate for the revival of the Licinian law, that is for the equal division 
of land. This was of course rejected by the senators ; however, the Gracchi became very popular 
ainono-stthe Romans, and consequently the senate disliked them. Tiberius Gracchus, the e,der 
brother, was killed at the instigation of the senators, who pretended that he aimed at the sovereignty 
of Rome; a few years after, the younger brother, Caius Gracchus, met the same fate. Whether 
they actually aimed at sovereignty, it is very difficult to decide now; but, they were guided by 
motives of patriotism and benevolence to propose for the Licinian law, and their character 1 was every 
wav exemplary; and'it was rather the sedition of the senate against, the 'Gracchi than that of the 
Gracchi against the senate. There were two parties at that time in Rome; the one was the aristo¬ 
cratic, the”other was the popular party; and one contended against the other. 

o,] The Mithridatic war took place between the Romans and Mithridates in the seventh centui y, 
after‘the foundation of Rome. This Mithridates was descended from that Mithridates who begged 
the friendship of Alexander the Great, and who was King of Pontus. SyIIa, the Roman dictator, 
defeated Mithridates at Chaeronea, the same place where Philip defeated the lhebans two cent uries 
before; and Pompev and Lucullus were the other Roman generals who were engaged in this war. 

3d 1. The states of A elite a, and other Greek provinces, combined themselves in a league to get 
rid of the encroachments of the Macedonian Kings, in the third century before Christ. ‘A ll W 
pledged themselves to defend each other against any foreign encroachment, and also they took he 
lead m the affairs of Greece. 3. The Achaean league was dissolved when the Romans, under the 
Consul Mummius, defeated the Greeks. 4. Philopcemen and Aratus were the chief characters who 
figured in this league. 

4th. After the death of Theodosius, in the fourth century after Christ, his two sons, Honorius 
and Arcudius, divided the Roman empire amongst themselves. Honorius took the Western em¬ 
pire, and Arcadius the Eastern. The Western empire comprised Britain, Gaul, Spam, Helvetia 
and Italy, &c. ; and the Eastern empire contained Greece, Syria and other Asiatic possessions, and 
Egypt and other African possessions. 

5th. The line of policy pursued bv Henry the Seventh was economy; he likewise depressed the 
power of the nobility, and increased' the influence of the commons by allowing them to purchase the 
estates of noblemen; he consulted his Parliament on all momentous occasions, and raised the 
dignity of that august assembly; it was In his reign that something like a 1 arhan.ent was established 
ini Ireland, by Poynings; though the power of the Irish Parliament was very limited, for that 
assembly could not" pass any important laws without the consent cf the English Council. 

Pth. Edward the Third of England claimed the crown of France by right of Isabella, the Queen 
of England, who was the daughter of the King of France, and soon after invaded that country and 
defeated the French, in the battle of Creasy, where bis son, commonly called the Black Prince, 
displayed high feats of valour. Soon after Edward returned to England, and his son, being ill sup¬ 
ported by his father, lost all theconquests gradually. All these events took place in the thirteenth 
century.’ In the fourteenth century, Henry the Fifth of England revived Ins claim upon the throne 
of France, and, having invaded that country, he gained a decisive victory over the breuieh, m the 
battle of Agincourt; and soon after a treaty was concluded, by which it was agreed that Phillip, the 
King of France, should be allowed to reign during his lifetime, but after his death Henry should 
succeed to the throne; and Margaret, the daughter of Phillip, was married to Henry. Alter the 
death of Henry the Fifth, his son Henry the 6th, who was a minor, succeeded to the thrones of England 
and France, 'it was at this time that an enthusiastic woman named La Pueelle, commonly known 
as Joan of Arc, spread a rumour that she was destined by God to rescue France from a foreign 
yoke; however, by this she caugl.t the credulity of the people, and soon after she headed an army 
and defeated the English; and Charles, the son of Phillip, was re-instated on his ancestud throne, 
and thus did the English finally lose possession of their conquest. 

7th. In the year 1215, the barons, sword in hand, extorted from King John his consent to the 
Magna Charta, the ground*work of English liberty, by which it was enacted, that;m criminal 
matters all Englishmen should be tried by a jury of their peers, and a free enjoyment of person and 
property was also secured. However, it was not till the end of the thirteenth century, that the Com- 
mens obtained a share in the legislation. Henry the Third was obliged to allow the Commons a 
share in the legislation.; and in his reign it was enacted that knights, citizens and burgesses should 
be summoned to attend the Parliament. This was the origin oi the House of Commons. In the 
reign of Edward the First it was enacted, that Parliament should be summoned annually, and 
oftencr if need be. In the reign of Edward the Third the House ot Commons was re-modelled, and 
it was enacted that no taxes can be levied without the consent of die Commons ; and the House ot 
Commons was constituted in the same form in which it continued for severahcenturies. In t ie 
reign of Queen Anne, the Scotch Parliament was incorporated with the English; and in the year 
1800, die Irish Parliament was also united with the English. I» the vear I Hoi, a Bill was 
introduced in the House of Commons, by Lord John Russell, for reforming the constitution of 
the Parliament; after a long debate for two or three sessions, it was at last passed. By tins hi , 
the number of electors was increased to 900,000 nearly, and all British-born subjects who possess a 
freehold of to/.per annum are entitled to vote in the election; and some, rotten borougl« were 
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^.sfrancUised, and Manchester, Birmingham, and other large towns received franchises. Those 
who enjoy a clear freehold revenue of 600 1 per annum, are entitled to become tiiemberS for counties ; 
and a freehold of 300 /. per annum will entitle a man to become a member for towns and boroughs. 
The total number of the Members of the House of Commons is at present* 658, of which 100 repre¬ 
sent Ireland, and 45 represent Scotland. 

8th. Sebactagin was the son of Aleplagtn, and may he said to be the founder of the Afghan 
dynasty; and Mahomed, the celebrated Sultan of Ghizni, was the son of Sebactagin. He flourished 
in the eleventh century. 

Nadir Shah was originally known by the name of Cooly Khan, and was the leader of a band of 
Tartar shepherds. His valour recommended him to the service of the King of Persia, and soon 
after he became the King of Caubul. At this time India was governed by a weak and imbecile 
Prince, Mahomed Shah, whose profligacy disgusted his ministers, w ho invited Nadir Shah to come 
and take possession of India. Nadir Shah invaded India in 1738, and the imperialists were 
defeated by him, and he soon attacked Delhi, and ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants ; 
and, after taking an immense quantity of gold and jewels, he returned to his country, w here lie was 
soon after murdered in his camp by Ahmed Shah Abdalli. 

Holkar was a Mahratta Chief, who ruled Malwa, About the beginning of the present century 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar became a formidable potentate. Holkar intended to burn Poonah in 1803 ; 
but it was saved by the timely arrival of General Wellesley (afterwards the great Duke of Wellington). 
About the year 1805, Holkar ravaged Hindoostan, and defeated Colonel Monson at Shainlee; 
afterwards he was pursued closely by the English, and he fled to Lahore; soon after. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis concluded a peace with him. During the government of Lord Hastings, the power of 
Holkar was totally annihilated. 

9th. In the war with Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, the Romans first became acquainted with the 
Oriental mode of warfare, for we know that Pyrrhus brought with him some elephants, which the 
Orientals only use in their warfare. The chief strength of the Romans consisted in their infantry, 
which was known under the name of Roman Legions; but the chief strength of the Eastern 
nations consisted in their cavalry and elephants. The Romans fought very close, while the Oriental 
scattered their forces; in these respects the Oriental mode of warfare differed principally from the 
Roman mode. In the Mithridatic war, the Romans became properly acquainted with the Oriental 
mode of warfare. 

10th. The earliest records among uncivilized nations consisted in traditions, ballads, and monu¬ 
ments ; and, gradually, these ballads are collected and sung by minstrels; afterwards poems are 
composed to commemorate principal events, and then history, in the proper senseofthe word, takes 
its rise. Thus we see Hesiod and Homer collected their great poems from ballads and traditions ; 
afterwards true history took place of traditions and poems. The Romans originally used to com¬ 
memorate their events by songs, and it was not till the time of the Punic wars that historians 
commenced to write true histories. The Ramayuna and Mahabharut, the two greatest epic poems 
of India, contain the earliest histories of India, which were collected from oral traditions and 
ballads; after the conquest of India by the Maliomedans, .we arrive at the period of true history. 

In modern Europe, the Druids and minstrels used to commemorate principal events by means of 
ballads and songs; and the poems of Ossian and others are collected from these ballads. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


Peauychukn Sircar.— 1st Class. 

The Effect upon India of the new Communication with Europe by means of Steam . 

The application of steam, in carrying on the communication with Europe, has been the source of 
innumerable advantages to India. By means of this powerful agent, Europe, ere long regarded as 
•a remote quarter of the globe, has lost that character. The appalling distance between these two 

J iortions of the world has been diminished, though not m a scientific sense. The connection 
letween them has been strengthened by the communication being rendered more easy, and 
voyages to Europe have lost that forbidding aspect which had so long dissuaded the unenterprising 
sons of India from leaving her shores. 

The introduction of this great improvement in guiding ships has facilitated Indian commerce to 
a great degree. Voyages at present are performed within less than a fourth part of the time occu¬ 
pied a few years ago. Vessels are no longer subject to wind and sail, and the lengths of voyages 
are made subjects of mathematical calculation. Merchants, enabled to transport goods much 
oftener in the course of a year, and receiving their returns much sooner, have found means to carry 
•On trade on very extensive scales. Capitals are speedily set free, so as to be invested in fresh mer¬ 
chandise, and the prices of articles are lowered by the raoid import of large quantities of them. 
The application of* machinery to manual labour, as existing in Europe, is daily coming into use 
here also. Thus the commerce of India, one of the principal sources of her civilization and 
aggrandizement, is indebted to the agency of steam for much of its present flourishing state. 

As the enlightenment of India is owing in a great measure to her intercourse with Europe, the 
object that has been instrumental in bringing her close to the focus of illumination, must be regarded 
as having been highly beneficial to her. The arts and sciences of Europe, the many valuable inven¬ 
tions and discoveries that have been made in that continent, the useful instruments and utensils 
that are there used, and the innumerable improvements that the people in that quarter have made, 
both in practical and intellectual knowledge, have all been rendered easily accessible to her ignorant 
children. 

Another source of the advantages derived from steam communication, is the quickness with 
which intelligence is conveyed from one place to another. The overland mail has been of great 
utility to every class of men any way connected w ith Europe, but particularly to Government; for 
(20. App.) 4k3 owing 
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owing to this rapid vehicle of intelligence, its measures are no longer clogged with unnecessary 
delays, and business is conducted with a degree of expedition, the want of which is sometimes pro¬ 
ductive of very evil consequences. By means of the overland mail, a speedy communication is 
kept up with the Court oY Directors; and thus the Government here is soon rolieved from suspense, 
and the consequent inaction, in executing measures of importance. In the case of a war breaking 
out, the intelligence may be rapidly communicated to any place, and the preparations commenced 
with the greatest expedition. 

Besides these, the Government is in several other ways benefited by steam communication. By 
means .of the overland mail the state of the whole of Europe is brought under the cognizance of the 
inhabitants of India within a very short time; and thus these two parts of the world, distant as they 
are, are made to communicate with each other in civil, political and literary matters, with the 
greatest ease. So we sec that by means of a certain quantity of steam the distance of several thou¬ 
sands of miles is made to be regarded as comparatively nothing. Such is the triumph of science. 

The advantages derived from the use of steam in navigation are too numerous to admit of being 
described within the short compass of an essay of this nature, in the limited time that is allowed to 
write it. Suffice it to say, that by means of steam communication India is daily rising higher and 
higher in the scale of civilization, and that the treasures of Europe, in the most extensive sense of 
the word, are poured upon her lap in profusion, taking into consideration not the riches of the soil 
only, which are very poor indeed, when compared with the inestimable boon of intellectual improve¬ 
ment which it has been the lot of her sons to receive at the hands of enlightened strangers. 
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HINDOO COLLEGE. 

The prizes for proficiency in Adam Smithes Moral Sentiments, given by the President of the 
Council of Education, have been contended for at tho Hindoo College. 

The questions were not communicated to the students till they were all assembled in the hall of 
the college, and the answers were all written in the presence of the President, without reference to 
books or other assistance. The answers have been examined by the President, and he has awarded 
the gold medal to Annand Kis^en Bose, and the silver medal to Raj Narain Bose. 

The questions were the following :— 

I. Whether is the moral estimate which, according to Smith, we form of conduct, founded ulti¬ 
mately in reason or sentiment ? 

II. Show that we have no immediate experience of what other men feel; and point out, carefully, 
the connexion of this fact, with Smith's theory. 

III. Whence arises our sense of the propriety or impropriety of conduct, and of its merit or 
demerit in others ami in ourselves? 

IV. Whence are the general maxims of morality derived; and what importance would you attach 
to them as regulators of our conduct and moral decisions? 

V. State your opinion on the following objections to Smith's theory :— 

1. Sympathy being a capricious principle, cannot be regarded as the standard of our moral judg¬ 
ments, v r hich are on the whole pretty regular. 

2. Smith says, “ when we judge in this manner of any affection as proportioned or disproportioned 
to the cause which exciles it, it is scarce possible that we should make use of any other rule or canon 
but the corresponding affection in ourselves.” 

“ I judge of your sight by my sight, of your ear by my ear, of your reason by my reason, of 
your resentment by my resentment, of your love by my love.” But I may surely think my own 
sight bad and yours good, or both bad. Then why may 1 not think your resentment proper and 
my own improper, or both improper ? and if so, my own can be no rule or canon for judging of 
yours. 

8. The principle of sympathy becomes insufficient when applied to cases, wherein a good act, 
instead of securing the affections of men, subjects us to their hatred. 

Annand Kissen Bose. 

1. There arc two sets of philosophers who have taken different views of the manner in which we 
perceive moral approbation or disapprobation. The one founds the moral estimate of our conduct on 
reason, which, according to this theory, is supposed to exercise its jurisdiction not merely over the 
dominion of truth and falsehood, nor to confine its power in adapting means to an end agreeably to 
the scientific acceptation of the phrase, but to observe what tenor of conduct or tone of temper is fit and 
proper, deserving of reward or punishment, necessary and advantageous to be indulged and encou¬ 
raged, or checked and eradicated. The other builds the theory of moral approbation and disap¬ 
probation upon sentiment, upon a certain conformation of cur feelings, or what some metaphysicians 
call, passive affections of the mind. Clarke, Cud worth, Price, Butler, Malebranche and Stewart 
stand as the distinguished .champions of the first or the rational theory. Hume, Hutcheson, Shafts- 
bury, Cumberland, Adam Smith and Brown, form the conspicuous supporters of the second or the 
sentimental theory. 

Though the writings and opinions of these philosophers go in favour of the one or the other of 
these two theories, yet there is no unanimity among the upholders of the same system ; among the 
rationalists, there are almost as many distinct theorists as there are among the sentimentalists. 
Adam Smith, who belongs to the latter class, has distinguished himself by the originality of his 
system, by the nicety and subtilty of his reasoning, by his deep and profound knowledge of human 
nature, and by the many apt and lucid illustrations which he has brought forward to establish his 

theory. 
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_ > seems to be the most, candid of all the founders of new theories, and betrays no desire 

of veiling any objections that appeared such to him; lie examines every system of moral philosophy 
i. that was known in his time, declares them to be founded upon some acknowledged principle of 
mental operations, points out the false phases in Which lurk undetected errors, and marks the points 
of coincidence with his own theory; lie takes notice of those varieties of agents which exert any 
material influence upon moral approbation or disapprobation, gives their due weight to those 
faculties which are the basis of antagonist theories, and disclaiming the sophisms and visions which 
haunt thick the recluse in his closet, comes out into the broad daylight of the world, appeals to fact 
and experience, and traces the source of the moral estimate of our conduct to sympathy, an universal, 
though till his time not duly noticed, operation in the economy of nature. He defines sympathy 
to be our fellow feeling with any passion whatever, with grief as well as with joy, with gratitude as 
Weil as resentment,, with the social and the selfish, with the amiable and the boisterous passions. 

2. Though it is a matter of question, whether by any process of d priori reasoning, built upon 
the knowledge of the natural constitution of man, we can discover the truth, that we have no imme¬ 
diate perception of another man’s feelings, yet that we can have no such perception is a fact of 
every day’s experience, and too obvious to cause any doubt, even in the mind of the most super¬ 
ficial observer. Since, therefore, it is more from experience than by any process of ratiocination 
that we come at this conclusion, the best means by which we can prove its reality to any (who takes 
a fancy to question it), is by citing instances and giving illustrations. 

If, while 1 am conversing with a person, he happens to show’ some symptoms of an inward 
complaint, I observe them, and grope about, for some cause which excited them. I question him, 
and until he gives an answer my feeling is not a whit disturbed, my state is that of impatient 
curiosity. When I learn the cause, I ponder upon it, my imagination is set actively at work, and 
by a process (which I shall have occasion to explain hereafter), a faint idea of his suffering is con¬ 
veyed to me. 

The external senses are the only instruments by which any emotion of pleasure or pain can be 
excited, and as there are no links to connect the senses of one man with those of another, there is no 
possibility of a feeling excited in one being immediately perceived by ah observer. A culprit that 
is undergoing a flagellation feels an embtion of pain which is excited by the irritation of his nerves; 
the nerves of a spectator not being in a similar state of excitement, he cannot immediately have the 
same perception of pain. 

There is a strong connexion between this fact and the theory of Smith, inasmuch as it may be 
regarded as the corner stone of ids theory* The connexion may be thus traced. If I can have no 
immediate perception of another man’s feelings, by what process is it, that, when I am acquainted 
with everything regarding those feelings, I exhibit faint expressions of similar feelings ? The solu¬ 
tion of this query leads to the theory in question. 

Smith argues, that as we can have an immediate perception of our own feelings only, when we 
observe a person under any sort of excitement, we in imagination transport ourselves into his situa¬ 
tion, and conceive what must be the state of our feelings under similar circumstances, and by this 
illusive identification we acquire a perception of his feelings. That such is really the case our 
author proves by many striking illustrations. We see, says he, a person drawing back his leg 
when he observes a stroke aimed at the leg of his neighbour; we see the spectators of a rope-dancer 
writhing and twisting themselves in the same manner as the player does to balance himself; now 
all this can never arise from any immediate transfer of nervous influence-—sympathy alone explains 
these phenomena. 

After having established this groundwork of his theory, Smith goes on to show how, from this 
principle, we regulate our approbation or disapprobation of another man’s conduct. 

When I see a person commanding himself in the agony of disease, I approve of his conduct. 
My approbation cannot arise befbre I perceive his feelings; the perception is caused by ray 
imagining myself to be transported into bis situation, and by observing the state of my feeling* 
under similar circumstances. Thus by my feelings I judge of his ; and if, subsequently, I find that 
I would have acted similarly as he acts, I approve of his conduct. 

Smith, moreover, observes, that bur sympathy does not arise so much from the view of the pas¬ 
sion as from that of the situation of the person/ Tims, on many occasions, as in the case of idiots, 
of men of callous feelings, and of departed spirits, our illusive sympathy arises from conceiving 
ourselves in their situations, and feeling an emotion which they feel not; on other occasions, when 
avc see a person labouring under a passion, we naturally inquire the cause of it, that Ave may enter 
thoroughly into his situation, and have a perception of his feelings. 

From simple, double, divided, illusive and conditional sympathy, Smith explains all the pheno¬ 
mena arising from the sense of merit and demerit, of propriety and impropriety. 

8. Our actions arid affections may be judged under two different views; in relation to the cause 
which excited them, or the motives from which they sprung; and in connexion with the conse¬ 
quences arising from, or the ends proposed by, them. 

When actions and affections appear to us as suited to, or out of keeping with, their ’cause or 
motive which excited them, Ave approve or disapprove of them. 

When the ends they aim at or tend to produce, and the consequences arising from them, appear 
to us beneficial or hurtful, there arises in our minds a sense of their merit or demerit. When we 
judge of another man’s conduct as consistentwith propriety or not, we conceive ourselves placed 
in his situation, and observing his feelings, if we find every emotion of our heart corresponding 
with his, we approve of his conduct; if, on the contrary, we find no feelings of our heart responding 
to his, avc disapprove of Ins conduct. 

Our sense of the propriety or impropriety of another man’s conduct, therefore, is founded upon 
the concord or dissonance of our sentiments with his. 

Our sense of the merit or demerit of an action is a compound sentiment; it is made up of a direct 
sympathy Avith the motives of the person who confers the benefit, and an indirect sympathy with 
the gratitude of* the person upon whom the benefit is conferred, on the one hand, and a direct anti¬ 
pathy with the motives of the injurer, and an indirect sympathy with the resentment of the injured, 
on the other. 

We judge of the propriety or impropriety, merit or demerit, of our own conduct, by the same 
principles with Avhicb Ave judge in the case of others. 

(20. App.) ‘ 4 e 4 We 
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We approve or disapprove of our own conduct, when, by transporting ourselves into the situation 
of an impartial spectator, my sentiments correspond or disagree with those of the imaginary being. 

Those actions of our own w hich are the proper objects of gratitude or resentment, appear to us 
ng deserving of reward or punishment ; proper objects of gratitude or resentment, are the objects of 
that gratitude or resentment which every impartial spectator can go along with. This imaginary 
being, the man within the breast, is conscience. 

4. These general maxims are drawn by a process of induction, acting upon the materials supplied 
by sympathy. They are of high importance in correcting our momentary and false sympathy, and 
in the moment of acting under the influence of a passion. 

5 . Answer to Objection.—The first objection to Smith’s theory loses its force, when we recol¬ 

lect that Smith does not regard the first impulse of sympathy as the standard of moral judgment; 
this is not the “ be all and the end all” in our consideration of what is right or wrong, proper 
or improper. . 

It is true that the sympathetic emotion of no two individuals are alike, nor of the same individual 
at all times ; but upon this vacillating and capricious nature of sympathy, we could never rely for 
the decision of moral truths, had it not, when called into exercise, required the assistance of the 
general rules of morality, and of the result, of the experience of our former sympathies. As, in 
fudging of a composition of genius, a delicacy of taste, sound judgment, habits of comparison and 
experience, must combine to make our decisions right; as we pronounce those productions to be 
models or standards of taste, which, throughout the revolutions of time, the mutations of custom and 
religion, have continued to please the generality of civilized nations ; as we do not call that sort of 
writing the best, which, in the heat of party spirit and popular phrenzy, has been applauded to the 
skies; so in judging aright the conduct of a man, a delicacy of feeling, a vigorous understanding, 
habits of experinece, and a knowledge of human nature are the essential requisites; we call that 
tenor of conduct just and proper, which not only is the object of our own approbation, but which 
has become such throughout all ages and in almost all civilized countries. Our approbation of that 
course of action is not proper, which, under the influence of some passion or prejudice, we for a 
moment sympathise with. 

To explain this view more clearly, I shall take the following instance. Here is a general moral 
maxim; that the good of the greatest number should he preferable to that of a tew; which I 
observe is quite opposite to the view of my neighbour.. 1 charge him with had judgment, he 
retorts the charge upon me; how can the dispute be put an end to ? I bring forward arguments 
from the general economy of nature; but they do not convince him ; lie gives another turn to the 
question, and says, that he sees no necessity why he should sacrifice his own interest to that of the 
world. Reason can go no furthur to convince him ; he continues firm in his opinion, till enlarged 
experience and general commerce with mankind prove how disagreeable such a passion appears to 
the rest of his fellow-creatures; how little they sympathise with this selfish view. When he learns 
that the moral maxim above alluded to has continued to guide the generality of mankind from time 
immemorial; the dislike, with which his selfish view was received, often and often returns to his 
mind; upon these facts he builds liis reasoning, and the accumulation of these concurring circum¬ 
stances presses upon him with irresistible force, and compels him to believe what at one time he 
denied. Thus is the capriciousness of sympathy corrected; thus the varying judgments of moral 
truths are reconciled; and tints the eternal and immutable maxims of morality produce those bene¬ 
ficial effects which it was intended by the Great Ruler of the Universe to work. 

Answer to Objection 

can have no immediate i ^ # 

tion, refer to my affection on a similar occasion. It is true I judge < 
my own ; but I do not rely upon this until other concurring circumstances (mentioned in the answer 
to the 1st objection) confirm it: here it must be confessed, that the expressions of Smith upon this 
part of the subject are a little lax. t 

Amongst the several sorts of sympathy, Smith mentions a conditional sympathy. When I 
observe that conduct, which to me appears praiseworthy, is notwithstanding censured by the gene¬ 
rality of mankind; yet I abide by my conviction by the belief, that if men were thoroughly 
acquainted with my feelings and motives, if they had viewed the particular conduct from the same 
point of view as I have done, they would undoubtedly sympathise with my sentiments. 

Rajnarain Bosk. — 1st Class. 

1, The opinion into which I have been led on this often disputed and most intricate point of 
moral philosophy, after as much of candid and impartial investigation as I have made up to 
this time, is this, that the moral estimate which we form of conduct is founded neither on reason or 
pure sentiment, but on tlr ^ - Q - wS#k — T A * n 

sympathy a compounded ] 

imaginative and emotive, T . , • . , .. . . . , 

with another person, I place myself in his situation, I identify myself with him, 1 become he; this 
is an act of the imagination; then, when I have placed myself in his situation, I participate in his 
feelings ; this participation is an emotive process : sometimes he is reasoning on the ultimate cause 
of my sympathy, anti I participate in his reasonings; this is a ratiocinativeprocess; and then again 
after he has reasoned, immediately an emotion springs up in his breast, I participate in this emotion 
also; here again is the emotive process. However it is certain, that in every operation of sym¬ 
pathy, there are the imaginative and emotive processes. If we examine our hearts thoroughly, 
we shall find that every isolated thought which rises in our breast is conjoint with feeling; arid 
that it is certain, that no man can be u an intellectual all in all,” a being ot pure intellect and 
thought. 

It is certain, and is agreed to by all moral theorists, that in every moral estimate, the final 
faculties, which decide the point, are the emotions of approbation and disapprobation ; it is not 
certain, however, whether reason, or sympathy, or moral sense precede# approbation and disappro¬ 
bation. Now, as general rules have been formed,, and at present regulate our moral decisions, wc- 
cannot decide this question, unless we take as our data the probable nature of this antecedent process, 

occurring 
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occurring in the earlier stages of society when general rules were not yet formed; and the instances 
ol it which yet occur at this stage of society when general rules have been formed* aud when remem¬ 
brances of such general rules precede and guide approbation or disapprobation. The supposition 
of a moral sense* which precedes approbation aud disapprobation, is inconsistent with that economy 
of nature which prevails in innumerable works of her hand;, and with which it'is probable she has 
acted in this instance also; which probability being such,, that it almost amounts to certainty. 
Bejjsou cannot precede approbation or disapprobation. Suppose the ease of a savage that first of 
all saw a murder committed. Instantly, it is certain, the emotion of disapprobation should have 
arisen in his breast; but it is very probable that he would have been unconscious of a ratioei native 
process, if we suppose any such, that would have preceded this disapprobation. He thought, says 
the rationalist, of the results of this murder towards the individual murdered, and his family ; and 
also of the prejudicial consequences which this crime, if frequently committed, would have on 
society. It such reasonings did really precede his disapprobation, then why was he uncon¬ 
scious of them H In the present state of society, I am certain that, in no case whatever, are we 
conscious, except very rarely, of a ratioeinative process, preceding our approbation or disapproba¬ 
tion. Locke says, that u I cannot conceive how any idea springs up in the mind, and 1 be uncowr 
aeious of itwith much more truth, I can say, that I cannot conceive how a process of ratiocina¬ 
tion is being performed in ray mind while I remain unconscious of it. 

After the refutation (a feeble one) of the Hinchesoiiian and the rational system, I will attempt to 
prove that sympathy docs really precede approbation and disapprobation. If we examine our hearts 
carefully, we will find that, as we are social beings, we often regard the opinions of others. When 
we are going to perform any bad action, we frequently ask what will men think? After we have 
done any bad action, we usually ask ourselves, after it has been brought to light, what are men 
thinking of it; .’-perhaps they are thinking sound so, perhaps their feelings towards us are so arid so. 
With respect to other men, we imagine what they have reasoned and felt, before and after the com¬ 
mission of such and such an action. We will find that after every such operation of sympathy, the 
emotion of approbation or disapprobation arises in our breast, and we will find that if we do not 
exercise sympathy before approbation or disapprobation, the remembrance of general rules has 
supplied its place* 

Smith’s theory is very simple and deeply founded in the feelings of human nature. I cannot 
therefore think well of the intellect of a very modern moral, theorist, who has said that it requires 
but common acuteness to refute his theory. 

2 . That we have no immediate experience of what other men feel is very evident; we have no 
sense by which we can become conscious of other men’s feelings; we have eyes to see, ears to hear, 
tongues to taste, noses to smell, muscular sensation to perceive the feeling of touch, but we have 
no sixth sense whereby we can become conscious of the feelings of others. 11 is, thou, by the. ima¬ 
gination only that we can become conscious of them. Unless we place ourselves in their situation, 
identify ourselves with them, rind become they, l cannot conceive of any other way of which we can 
become conscious of their feelings and emotions. This is sympathy; this is the fact upon which 
Smith has ingeniously and ably erected his sympathetic theory. I have before proved that sym¬ 
pathy is a com pounded principle, and that it does not consist soiely of an imaginative process. 

3. Every affection can be considered in two relations; first, its relation to the cause which excites 
it; and, secondly, its relation to the effects which it produces, or tends to produce. Upon the 
suitableness or unsuitableness, gracefulness or ungracefulness of an affection with respect to its cause, 
depends the decency or indecency, propriety or impropriety of the affection, and the conduct which 
it occasions ; upon the suitableness or unsuitableness of the effects, which an emotion produces, or 
tends to produce, considered with respect to the emotion itselfi depends the merit or demerit, 
the utility or the hurtfulness of m action or a line of conduct; and it is deserving either of rewards 
or punishments, as it becomes the object of gratitude or resentment. 

4. The general rules of morality have been formed by the process of induction. After men had 
felt what actions please, and what actions displease, they have, by an easy induction, formed these 
rales. 

These solid rules of morality are very useful; for they supply the place of sympathy which 
Smith allows, varies with the different humours, and different states of the health of men ; they are 
the great regulators of our conduct, and, by an easy reference to them, we can decide eases of 
morality- It is by a regard to them that we waver many times before the commission of an 
atrocious act; and, after we have done the deed, it is a regard to these general rules that fills our 
minds with the stings of* remorse, that leads us to consider that we are the object of the detestation 
of mankind, and subjects us to continual anguish. If we had not the general rules of morality, 
then the collisions ot various and fluctuating sympathies would have introduced confusion into 
morals; though it must be confessed that these various and fluctuating sympathies themselves were 
the sources of the formation of these general rules. It is plain, then, that"these rules are of great im¬ 
portance to us as regulators of our conduct and moral decisions. 

3.—-i. Though sympathyis a capricious principle, yet it is not so capricious as its opponents 
think: for instance, every man on the face of the globe, however depraved bis moral principles 
may be, admires a beneficent action, and disapproves of theft, robbery and murder. Even the 
perpetrators of these crimes acknowledge that they are in the wrong, but have Seen led into the 
commission of the m by want, necessity or passion. I grant that sympathy is capricious ; but then, 
where it is capricious, it is guided ana corrected by reason. 

Smith, i.n his review of the national system, at the latter part of his work, grants that sympathy 
is capricious, and that all solid and just judgments concerning right and wrong, are made by reason. 
Some nations follow customs which, judged according to the pure and elevated standard of Euro¬ 
pean morality, are morally culpable, but which the nations themselves consider as innocent. The 
custom of infanticide prevailed in ancient Greece and Rome. - The rites of infant sacrifice and 
puttee prevailed until very lately in Hindoosthan. In the island of Formosa, promiscuous sexual 
intercourse is considered no crime ; and in some parts of Africa, the people throw their old parents 
from trees. All these have originated in mistaken, misguided, and rude sympathy; yet we can 
venture to assert, that when those nations will gain the same stock of information and civilization 
as the .Europeans possess, their elevated reason will correct these products of misguided sympathy, 
and will abolish them altogether. I doubt not that if the Suttee rite had prevailed up to this time, 
the youths who are educated in the institutions, where Western learning arid literature are cultivated 
(20. A PP.) 4 F and 
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and taught, would not have sympathized with the perpetrators of the rite, and would have dis¬ 
approved of it. 

5 .—% The objection, as far as it goes, with respect to sight, is true, hut the inference, that w mv 
own resentment cannot he a rule or canon for judging of yours ” from the premises “ why rnay I 
not feel your resentment proper and my own improper, or both improper, such inference is not 
correct. In innutnerable cases I judge of your resentment by my resentment, and in those cases 
such judgment is generally correct. By my resentment of improper, hurtful and vicious actions, 
T judge of your resentment of such actions, and this judgment, we find, is usually correct. 

The senses in which the words “ why may I not feel your resentment proper and my own 
improper,” can be taken, are two. First, when the cause of resentment is the same ; and, secondly, 
when it is not the same. The latter is out of the question altogether; but as to the former, if the 
cause of resentment be the same, it is impossible that when I call my own improper, I will call 
your’s proper; I cannot conceive of sucli a case. So that*the words “ why may I not feel your 
resentment proper and my own improper” are a contradiction in terms. Then, as to the very last 
part of the objection, when we fee! the resentments of both of us to be improper, in this case, 
X judge of your resentment* by my resentment. I judge piy resentment to be improper, and I pass 
tlie same judgment with respect to your resentment ; It is plain that I judge of your resentment by 
my own resentment. >.v ,, > 

5.— 3. According to my bumble opinion, the principle of sympathy does not become insufficient, 
when applied to cases, wherein a good act, instead of securing the affections of men, subjects us 
to their hatred. I cannot conceive of such ease us that when a good action subjects us* to the 
hatred of all men. Though the multitude did not relish the poem of Antimacus, yet still there 
was a Plato to approve of it. So a good action may be disliked by the generality of the actor*® 
countrymen; yet still he can repose in the sympathies of his wise friends, and contemporaries, and 
countrymen, who approve of the deed. Yet, granting such a case to happen as that of a good 
action incurring the hatred of all men, yet still the actor may think that the people, are prejudiced 
against, and have formed some misconception of the scope and tendency of, the action ; therefore 
tbevhateit; but when they will be in their right senses, they will shower applauses upon him. 
If his own generation do not approve of the action, yet still he* thinks that posterity will do justice 
to him. The applauses of future centuries ring upon his ears, and he disregards the co temporary 
hatred that is pouring invectives and vituperations upon him. It is this conditional and future 
sympathy, that the actor reposes in and contemplates with calm and serene satisfaction. 


HOOGHLY COLLEGE. 

|§ !: ;. ESSAY. 

The Effects upon India of the new Communication with Europe by means of Steam . 

Nothing tends so much to advance society, to humanize the manners, and to elevate men in the 
scale of civilization, as intercourse with different nations. It encourages commerce, by supplying 
the wants of one country with the superfluities of another; the knowledge of one people may be 
made the common property of all by its means, what the people of the remotest regions discover 
or invent, can be communicated everywhere. In short, intercourse renders the earth, separated 
as it is into continents, islands, &c., by vast oceans, sometimes by insurmountable mountains, into 
One entire whole; and all mankind, as the members of one and the same family. 

It was by carrying on an intercourse with the Greeks, that the Romans were enabled to improve 
in die liberal and mechanic arts. It was Greek philosophy that softened and polished the rough 
military manners of the Romans, and soothed them when misfortune compelled them to look for 
consolation. In the middle ages, when religious fanaticism coupled with superstitious zeal, led to 
the opening of a communication between Asia and Europe, the people of the latter continent who, 
sunk in barbarism and ignorance, were then groaning under the pressure of tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion, received from the hands of the Asiatics, who were their superiors in civilization, the blessings 
of social life and happiness. But those short days of Asiatic glory and superiority are gone, the 
stream of civilization 1ms taken an opposite course; before, it flowed from Asia to Europe, now, 
but with more than its pristine vigour ahd rapidity, it flows from Europe into Asia. 

The blessings that Europe now showers upon us are numerous and useful. Both in ancient and 
modern times Europe has been the seat of philosophy and civilization, but in consequence of there 
being no safe intercourse in ancient times, that civilization was confined to where it grew. But 
now that that obstacle is removed, an entire change has taken place in the circumstances of coun¬ 
tries; whatever is now or has been gathered in Europe or in any part of the earth, receives an 
universal circulation. 

England which is of all the countries of Europe is nearest related to India by her present 
position in Asia, is particularly engaged in the cause of Indian improvement. She not only carries 
on commerce with India, but she is ardently employed in instructing the natives in the arts and 
sciences, in history and political economy, and, in fact, in every thing that is calculated to elevate 
their understanding, meliorate their condition, and increase their resources. 

But since, from a communication with Europe, these benefits upon India have resulted, if this 
communication be rendered more easy and rapid, would not the benefits received increase in pro¬ 
portion ? The sooner a thing desired is had the better. But this facility of communication is 
beneficial in many other ways $ whether to carry on war, or manage the civil affairs of a distant 
empire, or communicate with a friend situated in a remote country, in every one of those concerns, 
expedition is the chief instrument of success. To secure expedition and facility in carrying 
intelligence from one place to another, public roads-are constructed, post-offices established, See. 
But none of these means has proved of greater Use in answering the desired end than steam. By 
means of steam a distance, a distance that took 1$, afterwards six months to pass over, now takes 
six weeks only. Hence, whatever advantages existed before is, by the new mode of communi¬ 
cation. 
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_ v ..m, increased four times. Now, Europe is brought nearer to Asia, and each can partake of 
the fruits of labour of the other with more ease tlmn before. But since, in the event of an asso¬ 
ciation of an inferior with a superior, the inferior is the gainer, let not our rulers think themselves 
the losers; for a knife is whetted upon a stone which is in itself not sharp. The English are to 
us what the Romans were to the English; and as the English are the children of modern times, 
and command more resources and power than the Romans, we derive the greater advantage. The 
facility afforded to communication by the use of steam has enabled the English to govern our 
country with great prudence and vigilance, they do not appear to be at any time at the risk 
of forbearing in the glorious work which they have commenced, of improving the native mind 
and condition, biu prosecute it with honour to themselves and favour to their subjects, till they 
are styled the regenerators of India. 

Nobinchunuer Dash. 


PAPER ON GENERAL LITERATURE. 

ANSWERS. 

Bacon . 

Answer 1 st.~~By the passage, (i That it should be a diminution of the mind of man, fee.” is 
meant that it is a degradation of the mind of man to be very familiar in experiences and parti¬ 
culars ; intimating that it is beneath the dignity of the human rnind to be conversant in them, for 
they are derived through our senses and from matter ; also, because it requires great labour to find 
out these experiences arid particulars which are too mean to be deeply thought of, disagreeable to 
be made known, unworthy of being practised or imitated, too many to be enumerated in the 
flourishing of arts. 

Anwver 2 —Plato maintained, that human happiness depends on the true knowledge of the 
Almighty, which is to be acquired from speculations, as God ancl matter were different things, 
having no connexion with eacli other. 

Answer 3d.~~ u Superstition never favoureth the sense/* the author means to say, that one who 
pays great veneration for superstition is incapable of favouring the dictates of his sense, or of 
allowing them to be correct, when they do not coincide with his superstitions. 

Answer 4th. —Aristotle’s school asserted that opinions should be founded and explained by our 
sense, but Plato’s school asserted, that the same should bo accomplished by speculation. In prac¬ 
tice, however, the first acted contrary to his own assertion in a greater degree than Plato did. 

Answer 6th. —The author means to say ? that the schoolmen were utterly ignorant of the different 
phenomena of nature and the dependencies existing in it. 

Answer 6th. —“ Resting upon the agitations of wit,” means depending upon what they made 
out by consulting their wit. 

Amrver 7th.— Plato observed, that be could not, upon proper grounds, suppose that the rnind 
of man is of itself sufficient to make all investigations, without haying recourse to anything else. 

Answer Sth. —From the whole passage it appears, that we must invariably make reference to the 
works of nature for arriving at any correct conclusion, and that true knowledge depends upon 
experiences and particulars. 

Shakspmre . 

Answer 1st .—The two truths told to Macbeth (while be was passing on) by some witches and 
spirits. They were, that Macbeth would become the Thane of Cawdor and the Thane of Glamis, 
and the imperial theme was, that he would be the sovereign. 

Arimer 2<&—Macbeth, by asserting that I am the Thane of Cawdor, intends to prove that what 
was made known to him by the supernatural agency, could not be ill, for what they prophesied, was 
partly fulfilled, as he became the Thane of Cawdor, and similarly the rest might also be fulfilled. 

Answer ad.—The word fantastical means fanciful, and, therefore, the whole passage means— 
whose murder is not yet accomplished, but only thought of in his mind, or intended. 

Answer 4th. —This passage means, that considerations relative to the murder have smothered 
his purpose, or have rendered him incapable of executing his object,. 

Answer 6th _I take this to be its meaning: Macbeth says, that “ nothing is but what is not ” 

~-*emothered, alluding to his person, that is to say, nothing remains of him except his body, his 
senses being smothered by the thought. 

Hurrymoiiun Chatterjee, 

Upper School, First Class, Sec. A. 


f ANSWERS TO HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. 

Answer l .~—The two brothers, Tiberius and Caius, w*ere the sons of the high-minded Cornelia, 
by Gracchus. In one of his journeys through Italy, Tiberius, the elder, observing the wretched 
condition of the people, resojved %) redress their grievances, aud place them on terms of equality 
at least before the laws with their haughty lords. On his return to Rome, he stood a candidate, 
and became the tribune of the people. The first acts of Tiberius, after being installed tribune oi 
the people, were well calculated to gain their favour. He proposed, and carried into effect the 
agrarian law ; measures were taken for the rebuilding of Carthage, and he proposed, what the 
senate, after a useless waste of blood and treasure, was obliged to concede, the extension of the 
privileges of the citizens of Rome, to all the inhabitants of Italy. But Tiberius was not thus 
allowed to carry on his measures: the senate took alarm at these dangerous encroachments on 
their power, and resolved, if possible, to put him out of* their way. In a tumult, excited by one 
of his measures, Tiberius was slain, to the regret of the people of Italy. 

(20. Api\) * 4 f 2 
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But his brother Caius was near at hand to avenge his fate. Being elected tribune, he proposed 
that none hut the knights should be elected senators, and that the conmita ceuturiata should be 
transferred from the senate to the people. Not content with this, he resolved to carry the measures 
of his brother into effect. Accordingly, he invited a great number of Italians to Rome to carry 
out that law, which vested the rights of the citizenship of Rome to the allies ; but the brutal 
Optirnus, at the instigation of the senate, fell upon him while still in the forum, and slew him, 
with a great number of his followers. 

Thus fell the two brothers, Tiberius and Cains, whose patriotism 1ms been stigmatised with the 
name of sedition by historians. Tiberius possessed all the talents of an accomplished statesman, 
and understood well the means by which he could carry on his measures with success. Caius, 
though inferior to his brother, was still a good statesman. 

The state of parties in Rome at this time was of a most heterogeneous nature. While the 
former distinctions of patricians, plebians and clients remained, the new ones of poor and rich 
berran gradually to usurp their place. 

Anxwftr 2.—The Mithridatic war was ,a war with Mithridates, king of Pontu's. This bold 
and powerful Asiatic, having consolidated bis own kingdom, resolved to seize on the possessions 
of Rome, and ordered, in a cruel manner, the general massacre of all the Romans found in Asia. 
The generals who were successively engaged in this war, were Sylla, Lucullus and Pompey. 

Answer 3.—The Achaean league had subsisted in Greece from the earliest ages ; but the part 
which it had hitherto taken in the affairs of Greece was either very unimportant or was obscured by 
superior parts of Sparta, Athens and Thebes. But when these states successively lost their 
supremacy, Aefceea rose into,notice. - 

The principle of union between the different cities of Acheea was the same, as it now exists, 
among the Swiss Cantons, and among the United Provinces of America, that is, each city was 
governed by its own particular laws and usages ; but all public affairs were decided in national 
assemblies. 

With the destruction of Corinth, we may date the termination of A chaean league, which was 
finally absorbed in the vast empire of Rome. 

The principal characters woo figured in it, were Aratus and Philophemen, the hist of Grecian 
heroes according to Cicero’s judgment. 

Amwer 4.—The contending parties who opposed each other at the battle of the Metarans, 
were Asrubal (the brother of Hannibal) and the Roman Generals, Nero and Liviu^ in which 
fortune gave the victory to the Romans, 20f> B. C. 

The buttle of Mycale, off the coast of Ionia, between the Persians and the Greeks, under the 
Athenian, Zairtephus, and the Spartan, Leoticliides, gave such a fatal blow to the power of 
Persia, that the Ionians were encouraged to throw off the galling yoke of king of kings. 
B. 0. 425. , ‘ . ■ ' 

There wore two battles off’ this promontory: the one in which the Greeks gained a partial victory 
over the fleets of Xerxes, in 427 B. C.; the other in which the Spartan Admiral Calicrates was 
defeated and slain by ten Athenian Admirals. 

The battle of Delian was fought between the Spartans and the people of Argos, in which the 

latter were completely defeated. 

The field of Charonia was fatal to the liberties of Greece, because Phillip here obtained a bloody 
victory over the Athenians and Thebans. 

The battle of Man tinea decided nothing; for both the Spartans and Thebans claimed the 
victory. In this engagement Epaminondas, the first of the Greeks according to Cicero’s judgment, 
lost his life, B. C. 362. 

Answer 5.—The final division of the Roman empire took place under the sons of Theodosius, 
the Great Hon onus and Arcadius, of whom the former became emperor of West, and the latter 
of, the East. The western division of the empire with Roman for its capital, comprehended Italy, 
Gaul, Spain, England, Africa, Egypt and Panuonia, and the eastern division with Constantinople 
for its capital. All those countries lately under the Turkish empire. 

Answer 6.—The policy which Henry the Seventh pursued in his internal government, was the 
depression of the ancient barons, and the elevation of the middling classes and the clergy. This 
he carried into effect by granting permission to the nobles to dispose of their estates, which the 
merchants and all those who had acquired wealth, were easily enabled to purchase. Another method 
by which he attempted to break in the power of nobles, was by the enactment of such laws which 
prohibited the nobles from keeping* retainers in their service. 

Answer 7.—The English princes in the thirteenth ami fourteenth centuries, embraced a notion 
of conquering France, or at least those portions of it, which formerly belonged to the Norman line. 
In the prosecution of this idle plan, they often came into contact with the French kings, and on one 
occasion had nearly completed the conquest of France, when their prey was wrested from them by 
a simple country girl. 

The English lost their last hold in France in the reign of Mary. Without any provocation she 
declared war against Henry II. of France, in hopes of making a diversion in favour of her husband, 
Philip II. of Spain. But all her hopes were frustrated, the French, under the celebrated Duke of 
Guise, besieged and took Calais in 12 days, which it had cost Edward III. eight months to capture; 
and thus the English finally lost their last possession in France, in 1556 A. D. 

Answer 8.—Although the House of Commons owes its origin to the usurpations of Leicester, 
yet it has been found one of the most effectual checks upon the power of kings. Leicester, in order 
to conceal his own usurpations, first issued writs to the counties und boroughs, to return to Parlia¬ 
ment two Members from each county, and one or two from every borough. On his death, Edward, 
though a warlike prince, found the necessity of the support of the House of Commons to all his 
ambitious projects, and he thus established its legal title. Under Edward III. the House of 
Commons enacted those three laws which rendered their power permanent, viz. that no tax should 
be levied without the consent of the House of Commons. That any alteration in any law should 
have their concurrence, and that they should exercise the privilege of impeaching king’s minister 
for bad government. The House of Commons had nearly lost its importance in the wars of the 
Roses, when in the reign of Henry the Eighth, it was made the instrument of all his cruelties. 
Some spirit began to show itself in the reign of Elizabeth, and which farther developed itself in that 
her successor, James I. u The Great Rebellion” decided the dispute whether the King should 

govern 
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5 ^ overii with or without Parliaments ; but. it was decided in favour of Parliaments. The reign of 
awes II* affords a curious spectacle to every reader of the constitutional history of England. 
The House of Commons boldly declared that James, by violating the fundamental laws of the 
realm, had abdicated the throne. Under the Hanoverian family were decided two questions, 
namely, the dispute between the constituents and their representatives, occasioned by the Middlesex 
election of Wilkes, and the Reform Bill. By the latter Act, the right of returning Members to 
Parliaments was extended to those cities which had hitherto remained unrepresented. 

Answer i>.-—There is nothing extraordinary or inalogons in the history of oriental despotism, 
when we say, that both Sebakfcigin and Nadir Shah raised themselves from the lowest states to the 
highest pinnacle of human grandeur. Both were slaves, and both became kings. The one was 
more ferocious and cruel than the other, and was afc>the same time well fitted to shine In troubled 
time. Both invaded India, of whom Subaktigin confined his incursions to the Punjab, while 
Nadir Shah carried his ravages as far as Delhi, marking his progress with devastation and 
bloodshed. 

Scvegi, the founder of tho Marhatta greatness, is a* character, the like of which is scarcely to be 
found in the history of the world, surrounded by powerful neighbours. Sevagi found means to 
enlarge his territories at the expense of the kings of Ahmedmiggur, and Bijaporeand Golcon, and 
in the course of a few years gave importance to a race of men hitherto little known. The most 
important event in his life was his escape from the fort of Rhijor, where he was confined by the 
bigoted Arungzebe. 

It is hard to decide whether Mohammad Toglak was perfectly in his senses. The evident signs 
of derangement is everywhere visible; in one of his capricious fits he orders the inhabitants of 
Delhi to remove their family, cattle, furniture, &c. to Dowlatabad, because he intended to make it 
the capital of his empire. 

xAnswer 10.—The religious opinions of Akber are thus stated by a Persian writer; Akber, him* 
self^ believed in the existence of one deity, the author of all space and matter; but he could not go 
all the lengths he wished for the fear of offending his Mabomed&n subjects. Akber, say the same 
writer, was extremely fond of hearing religious disputes, and would sometimes take an active part 
in them. He would engage Brahmins, Molnas, Jews and Christian missionaries to decide on the 
merits of their respective religions. 

The revenue system of Akber was the same as is still to be found m some of native states. 
The Great Reformer of the revenue system of the Moguls, was Raja Fodarmul. He divided 
lands into three sorts, viz., those which require no fallows, those which after the expiration of 
fou; years, and those which are overflowed by inundations, and waste ground. The lands which 
required no fallows were required to pay one-third of the whole produce, which, if it were incon¬ 
venient to be paid in kind, was transmuted into money, according to the price of the commodity. 
The lands which required fallow were in the same 'manner required to pay one-fourth of their 
whole product. The waste grounds were only to pay one-eighth of the whole, with the same 
conditions as before stated. 

Answer II.—The Romans first became acquainted with the oriental mode of fighting in their 
wars with the Syrian kings. The principal points in which it differed from their own, lay in the 
organization of the two armies. The orientals place alt their dependence on the cavalry, while the 
Romans generally made their infantry the instrument of their victories. 

Answer 12.—the earliest records among uncivilized nations are the traditions, monuments and 
documents take in their place after tradition, and at last history appeal's. This may be finely 
illustrated from the Grecian history. Before the time of Herodotus, it may with propriety be said, 
that there was no history, and its place was usurped by traditions. 

(signed) Novhoton Muluck. 
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Section I, 

.Annual Return of Diseases treated in the Mate Hospital of the Medical College, 
from the 1st of May 1843 to the 30th of April 1844. 


DISEASES. 


Remained, 


Febris Interrnittens 
„ Remit tens 
„ Continua Communis 
Pneumonia - 
Bronchitis - 
Plenritis 

Enteritis - - . - 

Hepatitis Acuta - 
" 9 f Chronica 
Splenitis 

Rheurnatisraus Acutus 
i, Chronicus 
Htemojptvfiis 
Phthisis Pulraonfclis 
Dysenteric Acuta 

„ Chronica - 
Apoplt'xia > 

Paralysis - 
Epilepsia * 

Coilca 

Cholera Morbus - 
Diarrhoea - 
Delirium Tremens 
Aneurism a - 
Anasarca 
Erysipelas - 

Ascites - - - - 

Hydrocele - 
Syphilis Primitiva 

Consecutive, - 
Scorbutus - 
Icterus 

Hernia Hu moral is 
Gonorrhoea - - - • 

Dysnria * 

Scrofula - . - 

Elephantiasis - - • j. 

Gangrena - 
Variola ~ 

Tetanus 

Hernia Strangulate 
Tumores 

Psora et Herpes - 
Luxatio - 

Vulnus Incisum et Contusum 
Con.tusio - " - 

Ambustio - - - 

Ulcus » • • 

Fraciura - 
Morbi Oculorum - 
Concussio Cerebri 
Poisoning * 

Total * - - 


1 

12 

I 


10 

5 

2 

S 

4 


Admitted. 


47 

43 

130 

4 

16 

6 

3 
15 

2 

34 

100 

32 

4 

12 

170 

'35 

7 
13 

8 

10 

109 

43 

101 

8 

3 
7 

21 

103 

10 

4 
4 
6 

20 

6 

4 
7 

3 

5 

6 
o 

2 

2 

4. 

120 

70 

4 

113 

26 

4 

6 

7 


Total. 


J)isclmrgi*<]. 


47 

43 

130 
^ 4 
17 
0 

3 
17 

2 

38 

112 

35 

4 
12 

1S3 

37 

13 
: 8 
16 
160 

: 45 

m 

*2 

8 

a 

7 

22 

115 

11 

4 

4 

6 

20 

6 

4 

9 

3 

- <f. 

6 

2 

2 ' 
2 

4 

130 

75 

0 

121 

30 

4 

0 

7 


47 

37 

115 

4 

17 
6 
1 

18 
2 

33 
112 
35 
3 

146 . 
V* , 

13 

8 

TO 

104 

Id 
102 
V * 
8 

3 

4 
22 

116 

11 

4 

4 

6 

20 

0 

4 

9 


2 

2 

2 

4 

129 
* 75 
, 2 
12t 
30 
4 
3 
6 


78 i 1,598 | 1,676 


Died. 


6 

15 


2 

i 4 


1 

12 
35 
13 
7 A 


05 


1,485 
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Section 2. 


Annual Return ofDtSEASEs treated in the Female Hospital of the Medical College, 
from 1st May 1843 to 30th April 1844. 


—- 

DISEASES, 

• ■ 

Remained. 

Admitted. 

TorAu 

Discharged,! 

Died. 

i 

Remaining, | Remarks. 





m 1 : 



i 


Febris Intermittens 

** | 

•5 

T , ® 

/ti* j 

o 

- 


„ Continua Communis - 


. 

28 

Sts 

20 

- r 

a- :*l 

> 

,, Remittens • V ' • - 


- 

H 

14 

10 

4 


Bronchitis - 



; ■ 7 

7 

7 

: - - 

: -v'l'il ■ I va$f! 

1 

Peritonitis - 



3 

3 ; 

3 

- 

1 

Splenitis - - - * 



7 

8 

. 6 

;3f* 

2 

». ,,L j , ; ' r, 1 j 

Rheumatismns Aeutus - 

1 


30 

31 

26 

! „ w 

0 


„ Clironicus » 

- 

* 

10 

10 

8 

- - 

2 


Phthisis Pulmonalis 

- 

* 

1 

1 

* 

1 

V;f ;;h 

r* 


Dysenteria Acuta 

1 


33 

84 

24 

8 

A 


„ Chronica 

«• 

y*l 

8 

8 

3 

3 

2 


Epilepsia * * - 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

~ 


Colica 


- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 


Cholera Morbus - 

- 

- 

28 

28 

19 

0 

- 


Diarrhoea * - 

- 

- 

0 

6 

0 

- 

y~ y 


Ascites - 

- 

• 

4 

4 

3 

1 

- 


Menorrhagia - 


- 

3 

3 

3 

r| - • j 

i 


Erysipelas - 

* 

- 

1 

1 

1 


f 5 i 


Heernorrhois * 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 




Syphilis Primidva 

•: 3 


49 

40 

48 

: . 

f Wild 

j . 4 


Variola * - - 


- 

4 

4 

1 

3 

"" 


Cancer Uteri - 

- 

- 

>y i 

1 

1 


pitwX* fcSi 


Paralysis - - 

*1 


| ! 

4 

a 

1 1 



Vulinis Incisnra et Coiitusum 

1 


’ 39 | 

40 

88 

1 

I i . ’-.I'M 

j 8 

W 

f? ! ; 

Ulcus - 

o 


12 j 

14 

11 

- 

3 


Fractuva - 

1 


0 

7 

7 

j — 

1 

' 

Concussio Cerebri 

- - ■'* 

- 

4 

■ 4 

1 

3 


i 

Abortio -• - 

: r $M}. 

- 

jy; 3 

I 1 3 , 

3 

11| 



Parturitio - 

0 


j 48 

67 

45 


n ■ : 

i 

pif'llSc 

Poisoning - - - 

i 


i, j. 

8 

i ,.--. 

7 

i. 

1 T ' j 


Total - - - 

- 1 

| 368 

1L. 

| 380 

315 

36 

x f ‘ v : n 

I 38 1 

. 
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593 
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218 
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Of the deaths among Eure- 
peans-— ' % ; 

36 were from 1 to 2 days in 


■'im 


KATIVKa 


Months, 


May ~ 1843 
June - ;* 


July - „ 

', August ; 
September „ 
October „ 
November „ 
December 
January 1844 
February „ 
March - „ 


n. 

» 


Total 


21 

30 


OOBDIXai. 

were from 2 to 7 ' 1 

were from 7 to U ditto. 


10 were from 14 to 20 ditto 
4 were from 20 to 40 ditto, 

r" ' * ilM 


■y'/y’ 

i|B| 


Medical College, 1 
16 May 1844, J 



; 

! Admitted. 

.j J . ; - : r ' 

Discharged. 

Died, 

! Medical. 

Surgical. 

Medical. 

Surgical. 

Medical, 

Surgical, 


j 4fj ' 

>36 

1 :! M ' 

j 24 

13 



; 34 

29, 

; 

21 
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ySii 1 

j 43 '' 

34 

■■ 37 
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26 !i 
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1 
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! 36; & 

- 24 
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j 

* 

! 40. 

30 

37 ' 

22 
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f "i' 1 

i 36 

22 

38 [ 


4 

1 

'0^1 

1 39 - 
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467 

320 (; 
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■ 487 ! 

26? ! 

-v j 

75 .. 

f05 .! 


REMARK 8. 


. 1 


Of the deaths among Nui* 
tives— ^ : ' ' 


40 were frdm 1 to 2 days in 
hospital, 

20 wet e from g to .7 ditto. 
12 weire from 7 to 14 ditto. 

8 were from 14 to 20 ditto, 
10 were from 20 to 40 ditto. 


Frb|>. J. Motjat, M„ I). 

Sec*;' 




Sec non 4. 

Return of Surgical Operations performed py Professor Raleigh at the Medic al 
College Hospital, from 1st May 1843 to 30th April 1844. 


NATURE OF OPERATIONS. 


Trephining* for compound fractures of the skull - 
Amputations of the arm » - - - - 

Ditto of the leg ~ - 

Hypertrophied scroturris*removed - - - > 

Large carcinomatouE tumour removed from the pubis ** 
Vascular sarcomatous tumour removed from the head - 
Ditto medullary sarcoma from ditto- 
Adipose and encysted tumours from various parts of the body 
Luxations of the lnp-joint reduced - * * 

Ditto of the shoulder ditto ditto - - " w ‘ - 

Operations for cataract - - - • •* 

. Ditto for hydrocele - 

Minor surgical operations 


Medical College,") 
16 May 1844. f 



■"REMARKS. 

seat i 




: 




Fred, J. Motjat, M. D. 

Secy 


TTW-:' : 
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Section ft. 

> 

ated in the Okt-door Dispensary of the Medical College, from 
of May 1843 to 30th of April 1844. 


DISEASES. 


_ 


Of the Digestive Function : 
Coliea - - - “ 


Cholera J 
Cholera Spastnodica 
Icterus 

Of the Respiratory Function 
Asthma - - 


Of the Sanguineous Function : 

, . f Intermittent 

hebrts - “^Continued - 
Phlegmon et Abscessus - 

Cephalica - 
Inflammatio -<Thoradica ~ 

u Enteritica - 
tT ... f Acuta 

HcpatUis - -(chronica - 

Splenitis - - - 

{ Acutii * 
Chronica - 
Catarrhus * - - - 

Dysenteria "{^Chronica 

Rheumatism us -{chronicus - 
Variola * - - 

Scrophula - - 

e i . r fPrimativa - 

Syphths - -\Consecutiva 

Elephantiasis - * - 

Scorbutus - ; “ 

Ulcus - - ** ;V % 

Of the Nervous Function: 

Mania - * - 

Cataracta - , - ,, - 

Apoplexia - - - 

Paralysis 

- 

Of Sexual Function: 

Gonorrhoea - 

Of the Excernent Function i 

Tumores - Rronchocele 
f Anasarca - 
Hydrops - Acites 


Dysuria 
Lepra - « 

Psora et Herpes - 

Of the External Violence : 

Contuaio 

Vnlnus 

Ambustio 

Fractura 


\Hydrocele - 


Total - 


Remained. 

Admitted. 

Total. 

Cured. 

Relieved. 

Absconded. 

; , " v - -V \ 

Died. | 

Remaining^ 
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18 
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Fred. J. Mouat, M.D., 

Sec'* 
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ilALr-YEARLy Return of Sub-Assistant Surgeons educated at the Medical College, from the 


Nos. 

NAME 8. 

— 

! Date of Rank. 

; v: '(!$!: Jlfc 

Station* to which attached. 

— .—-——— 

Character call Qualifications. 

* 

Omacliurn Sett 

V ' v -; ,, , iti 

, > 1 / ■ U ;i '■ ■■' 

22 d March. - 1839 

Government Dispensary, 
Agra. 

Conduct good, and qualifica¬ 
tions or a hirst rate. 

U 

Samachurri Dutfc 

July ,1841 

- ditto, Jubbulpore 

Highly satisfactory. 

3 

Essnr Ch under Gauge olee - 

10 th January - 1840 

Native Hospital, Benares 

’ V -1 ■ , . ,| f ‘‘ ; i, , 

Has received an excellent 
English and professional 
education; is intelligent 
and zealous. , 

^4, 

Ramnarain Boss 

10 th January - 1840 

Government Dispensary, 
Cawnpore. 

Very good. " , /?■ 

I T ; ■ ’ 

ry 

Jadub Ch under Sett - 

17 th February 1840 

- ditto, Bareilly ■ 

In every way excellent 


Punchanun Sreemoney 

10 th January 1840 

- ditto, MOorshedabad r 

Appear unexceptionable. 

7 

Mr. Hewing - -" - 

23(1 April - 1841 

Civil Station, Cal pee 

Very good. 

. , 8 

Callachunder Day 

20 th January ~ 1841 

Government Dispensary, 
Bhoancepore. 

- dittO. , H ; " V \ : :'V"5 'V" ' 

%;9; 

Rajkisio Chattcrjee - - 

3d February 1841. 

- ditto, Chittagong 

Conduct good, and has good 
knowledge of Ini b profession. 

10 

Jadubehunder Dharia 

10 th February J $41 

- ditto, Allahabad 

Very good. 

$T 

| Churnmun Loll - 

10 th February 1841 4 

- ditto, Delhee 

Very satisfactory. 

12 

$obin Chunder Paul 

1 Ot|i February 1841 

- ditto, Dacca 

f; ■!. *.;’*( 48.| ' 

Conduct good, and has a good 
knowledge of his profession. 

13 

j Mr. Irnlay ■ - - 

10 th February 1841 

Sandoway - 

Good. 

14 | 

| Nil money Dut t 

24 th February 1841 

Government Dispensary, 
Pobree. 

Conduct and qualification are 
very good. 

15 i 

i Bud den Clmnder Chowdry 

23d February IBtl 

b.i' ■ ** M ' •* 

, ■ - ■ Ijfffl '|fT ' =!. , 1 Vi 

, fmaitibarrah Hospital, 
Hooghly. 

Good. , 

i pi 

Molies Chunder Nun 

22 <l June , 1841 

Government Dispensary, 
Muttra/ 

Good. 

IT 

Deenonauth Dhur - 

‘22(1 Juno - 1841 

/Civil'.Station, Sirsa ' 

Ndt mentioned. 

18* 

Sadachurn Mullick - 

22(1 J line - 1841 -< 

'^Government Dispensary, * 
Furruckabad*- 

Very good. 

19 

Gopal Kisto Goopt * 

22d June i - 1841 

Jkil Gborgaon or Rhotuck 

' Very^ satisfactory . 

*20 

Nooin Ghund Mookerjee - 

17th April 1843, let-' 

N at ive Hospital, B u rdwun 

Qualifications are good. 



tor Medical Du- 
parturient. ■ 

£i ■ iMf#; • ■ 

21 

Esser Chunder Nye - . 

17 th.April - 1843 

B ti iiOjpo ra . Cxi tehe^'y; Hos.- j 

* ’ il V 

In every way , satisfiictory . 

22 J 

Sittotclmrn Gliose 

17thApril - 1843 

’ 

Civil Station, Jess ; ore 
Charity, Hospital. 

He was constantly iimyell 
duripg t he half year. *, 

23 I 

Purmarniml Sett - ' - 

17th April - 1843 j 

■ Bijnore.t 

„ 24 j 

Mr. F.„ iVCruie - ’ - 

22(1 February 1843 

,Civjl Station, Agra 

Latterly^ hbs been attentive, 

| , and will dm proven 

26 ,| 

J nay ut Ilosein - 

28 th December PS 42, ; 
General Depart- i 
went. >* ■ 

■ His Sfajesty of , 0ude*s | 

' ..Di.'Spei^bry. . 

Very steady and inteiligent, 
but not Very zealous. 

36 i 

Samachurn Day - - 

22 d February 1843 

Civil Station Loodiana - j 

Not mentioned. 

27 

Chunder Seekur Holdar - 

22 d February 1843 

~ ditto,’Umballa - : - 

; di#o. 

28 i 

rffiifcWilM' 

Taraclmnd Pyrte - - 

22 d February 1343 

Go vomm/nt Dispensary, 
MontjdabafL 

Good. . ^ 

29 ! 

Gob'ind Chunder Doss 

22 d February 1 1843 

Civil Station, BMaott 

Not mentioned. 

, 00 j 

Purmesser Doss - - 

TOth May ,0* 0., 27th { 
May 1348. 

1 Charity, HoipitUi,' Rung^ 

Good. 

n i 

Moheschunder Dcy. 





Since dead. 


f Nu(i joined .yet, 

(signed) 


J. Forsyth, Surgeon, 

Off® Sec" Med. Board. 
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21 

22 

23 



24 

25 
20 
27 


2B 

20 

30 

31 

32 


33 

34 


35 


36 

37 


38 

89 

40 

41 

42 

43 


44 

45 


Summon Khan , 

' . 0 , 


3d Nov. 1841 
3d. Nov. 1841 

i w iflH 

Nov. : 1841 

"" ' lS4 V 

me 1.842,. 
June 1842 

I 

20th d one 1842 


’ ■' • :}■' ' 


! 


> • • 

- ^ 1 

Allee 

4B 


■r 

han 

|R|H&S ■■ I 11 

Nuzuff Alec - ' - ' 

1 A 11 •• ' '*• 


Golem Mart 
Abdool Wahed 
Mirza Monur Beg - 


v > -< 


wm 


Sliaik Elabee Bux - 
lied vet O oil ah * 

Torah Aliee - 
Hirigun 1 st r -*’• /■' 

Udhur Persaud 

Seetul Sing' V 
Essnrv Loll - 


■ i C : -r 

Ghunsam Sing , - ■ 


Khanndum Hossain 
Sookan Khan 

■ ;c 


Bissessor Sing 
Saiicbdad Khan - 
Mendliv Khan 
Imdad Hossain 

Ameer Khan - - 


Bhowanee Sing 


20th June 1842 


20th June 1842 

W'ffli: 1 : m ; ; '< \ irf. ji? 

20th J une 1842 
20th June 1842 
20th June 1842 
20th Juno J 842 


20th Jane 1842 


20th Juno 1842 

30tli J une 1842 

wESt 

30 th. June 1842. 
20th June 1842 
20tli June 1842 
20th Jrfne 184.2 


5th Dec. 1842 
5 tii Dec. 1842 
f th Doe. 1,842 
5 th D*. 1843 

5th Dee. 1842 


le 1843,: 
8th June 1843 


8 th Juno 1843 


8tii Aug. 1843 

17tii July lb4.3 

1 


4 th Sept. 1843 
llth Aug- 1843 
29th July 1843 
25th Sept. 1843 


sorjptions. 
Not known. 


s 

IQ 

mmn| the half- 

flf . ' ; ■ 


Garrison of Agra - YeVy good. 


53th Regiment N«I. 
9th Light Cavalry - 

Eei 


Very attentive. 
Ndt known - 
Good. 

Not known - 


; : &M;% '.4 *£#•( 


- ditto' - 


24th Regiment N. L 
50th Regiment N. I. 

4tb Light Cavalry - i - ditto. 

Under orders of the | Gooch 
G. G/s Agent, Assam. 

1st Irregular Cayajrv j Conduct unifomily 
4 * | good. 

7th ditto* - ‘ - 


8th Irregular Cavalry 

$! . i ' " iv 

28th Regiment N. L 
31st Regiment N. T. 
v 52d Regiment’N. J. 
M$y war Bheel Corps 


Kital Agency - - 

37th Regiinent N. I. 
Deptch 11 th Lt. Cavalry 


37 th Regi ment N. I.; 

Bfe v }** I!® 1 

r>ih.Regpient N. I. - 
Deptd.Gist Regiment 
,! iST.',:!., Pooree. . 
Sylhel L. I. Battalion 


Civil^tetion, Baraset 
49th Regiment N. I. 
RamGhur Local Force 


A BBii uvSehvin dy Corps 
.Under the orders of 
TheSupg. Surgeon, 
Bangor* 


■ Inc 


prisoners 

agpore- 


In the 
4 road. 

Darjeeling 

%st llegipent ,N*■ I* - 


Very good and well 
qualified. 

Very good. 

Ngt known • 

Not mentioned. 
^ T ot known. - 


Npt known * 
Attentive. , 

Good, and attentive 
to his duty. 
Attentive; conduct 
satisfactory. 
Satisfactory, 

Not known - 


Not attentive. 


Conduct good 
Satisfactory. 
Conduct good ; qua¬ 
lification moderate. 
Not known. 

Not known - 


Good. 




Raj shy Jai l or Baaleah 
56th Regiment N. 1. 
Station Hospital 

«um.u 4v*i/ 25th Regiment N. I* 

23th Sept. 1843 \ ?fipaui Residency - 
8th Sept. 1843 j Under the orders of 
j the Supg. Surgeon, 

:■ ' ' I 1 Agra. ■ ' 

ditto - ditto 


8th Sept. 1843 j 


8th Sept. 1843 - ditto - ditto 


Not knov/n. 
Conduct good, and 
in. other respects 
improved. 

Active and in tellgent 
Not known. 

Not known - 
Requires zeal. 
Good and qualified; 


- ditto -vi 


tto* ? ^ 


to. 


■ 


mm 




mam 


Discharged from the 
Service G. 0. CX C. 
1st; July 1843. 




iSi 


On general leave. 


Appointed by G. O. 
C. C. ,14th No- 


■ 

' 




vember 1843. 

- ditto, 10th ditto. 




G. O.C.C, 1 Oth Oc¬ 
tober 1843. 


Appointed liy G. (>. 
1 28th Nov. 1848. 


Applied to do duty 
With* 39th Regi¬ 
ment, G. O.C.C. 
23d October 1843. 


Vide G. O. C. C. 
28th Nov. 1843. 


Not appointed to tlie 
Service. 


- ditto. 

- ditto. 


. 


(signed) 


J. Forsyth, 

Offle Sec’’ Med. Board. 


(20. App.' 
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Appendix No. 1. 

■■§fllr. immwm: 


Circulars issued from the Education Department, from the 30th April 1843 to the 

30th April 1844. V‘ \V :r- : . - ' r 

PlipBHRMiiRIRf _ .* _ • 

' : .A , ' ' ™~~ ~ . \'.;.y■ ■ t . ; ..' _■ 

CIRCULAR No. t. 

To the Secketary to the Local Committee, 

'(Education.) . n i ; §- 

Sir 

* Benares Collotrc. I am ’directed to transmit for your information and guidance the annexed extract irom a Kesolu- 
Ghaldpoitoy ' tion recorded by the Government of India, Under date the 29th ultimo, and tofrcquanityou, that t ie 

. Institutions in the Agra Division of the Bengal Presidency, as not ed nr the margin, are placed 

under the Government of the North-West Provinces, and you are requested to submit all your 
communications connected with the school to that Government for orders, , . . 

2, You will be pleased also to forward in future the monthly pay abstracts of. the school, to the 
Secretary to Government in the North-West Provinces, who will transmit them, after examination, 
to the Civil Auditor there, for the purpose of being audited and returned to you for payment at tie 
local treasuries, as heretofore. 


Allahabad. 

• Saugor. 
Juhidpore. 
Azimghur. 

€*or juckpore. 
Agra College. 
Delhi ditto. 
jRarvelly. 
Meerut. 
Furruckabad. 


Wm 


Fort William, 3d May 1843. 


Extract from a Resolution of the Government of India, dat$d 29th April 1843. 

Respecting education, the establishments within the two divisions of the,Presidency, which afe 
now carried on under the direction of the Supreme Government, w il henceforth 
bv the Governments of Bengal and' Agfa respectively; t>e Council of Education being placed 

direct*communication with the Government of Bengal, afcd in other respects remaining on its pre~ 
sent, footing until further orders. ,/^i > 


(Education.) 
Sir, 


$ CIRC ft LAB No. 2* *■; $ ^ 
To’the Secretary' to the Local Goimnittee. 


I am directed to acquaint yonf that, by a Resolution of the Governinent of India? dated the 29 i 
ultimo, the school has been placed under the Government of Bengal; and you are requested, in 
future, to address your communications' to the Secretary to that Government^ instead ot to tne 
Secretary to the Government of India, as herdtofare. 

Fort William, 3d May 1843* .. : ■ ; v 


Sir,"' 


CIRCULAR No. -3* , ' ■ * ••• 
To the Secretary to jhe Lohal 


Gtreat inconvenience having at various times bpen experienced by piqiils desiring admission to 
the Calcutta Medical College being sent fbi examination: who were not found qualiUect, i am 
directed }>y the Honourable the Deputy .'Governor of .Bengal.to state, that, in every case m winch 
any pupil of your school (or college) may wish to join that institution, the following are t te qu i~ 
fications required: 

1st. The age must not be under 15, or above 18 years of dge. 1 TT , VT 

2d. The candidate must bring a Certificate of good conduct and character from the Head Muster 
of the institution in which he has been educated. , r> r T 

3d. He must be able to read correctly, and analyse any passage frotti Milton s i aradi y° , 
Robertson's Histories, or other works of thfe same classical standard ] be able to Svnte coriec v roim 
dictation, and possess a knowledge of arithmetic as far as the rales of proportion. 

4fh. He must produce a certificate from bis master of having oeen examined and found qua i iti 
in the above-mentioned branches of education. . . - . . f *' 

5th. The number of pupils admitted to the stipendiary class is limited to ^0, and the amoi i 
the stipend is eight rupees per mensem, tenable tor four years, subject to the special regula ions 
the college on the subject. , „ t , rr nwA 

6th. The number of free students is unlimited, and for them the tests of age and quali hca 
the same as prescribed above. 

Fort William, 26th June 1843. 


CIRCULAR 


















It has been determined that the examination for Scholarships in the Mofussil Schools and Col- 

1 C 1 11 1. Dimelrl AnAir incflftlf 1/1110 • 1111/1 lltfllPP it TU f 


ndir N 

■ 


Wes'-shall be uniform with those in the Presidency institutions ; and hence it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that the examinations throughout the country should he held simultaneously, or as nearly so as 


to prevent the possibility of unfair practices by the communication ^ of the contents of the question 

papers from one station to,another, previous to the day of examination* 

o. The examination for Scholarships will commence during the month of September, some tew 
days before the Dusserah vacation; and of this you are requested to inform the candidates, m order 

« . . i 1_ . ... J .1 .. j,__ ih/v!.. ..alirmf/icf 


that they may be prepared to undergo their examination at the shortest notice. 

With the papers will be communicated specific instructions as to the orders in which the several 

m • j 1 _ _ 1 ^1L .. J h! a 1 t /wAvninofiAri in n 1) 1 Cl to nA 


menced. r . 
punctually conformed 

4, You arc requested to state by return of dawk the number oi sets of Senior and Junior Scl^O- 
rship examination papers that will be required in the institution under your charge. 




larship examination paper 

Fort William, the 28th August 1843. 

4 1 dl f'R,. I ' ■ , l , 1 .riiilf :• /' ii, . : ' ' wtt.,/ i 1 ' J 1 j;. 
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(Education.) 


CIRCULAR No. 5. 

To the Secretary to the Local Committee. 


In continuation of my Circular No* 4, dated the 28th ultimo, I Mve now the honour to forward, 
in separate sealed packets, sets of examination questions for Senior, and sets for Junior Scho¬ 
larships. . 

o. The examination for Junior Scholarships at the Presid 
Thursday the 14th instant, and be held in the following order: 


. 


enCy Institutions will commence on 

• ■ it 


1. Grammar - 

- .- Thursday - 

-» M September. 

2. History 

. ..■ Friday - • - 

.1 . 1 K 

~ 10 n 

3, Geography - 

- - - Saturday - 

- 16 

4. Arithmetic -/■ 

- - Monday 

- 18 

5. Vernacular- - 

- . - , Tuesday , - 

- 19 




That for Senior Scholarships sis below: 
1. General Literature 
. : 2, History - - • 

,8. Mathematics 
4. Natural Philosophy 

: u 


14 September. 

15 
10 
18 
19 


» 


- Thursday - 

- Friday ? - 

- Saturday - 

- Monday 
-/Tuesday 

3 . The Committee are therefore particularly enjoined to observe the above order in giving the 
subjects, and not to give more than one subject on each day. Should the papers reach the Committee 
before the 14th instant, they are requested to hold the expplination on the very same day as those 
determined upon by the Council of Education fay the Presidency, schools; but'should they arrive 
on the day itself, or subsequently to it, the Committee- are requested to commence the examination 
on the day after the receipt of "the papers (not bejng Situday), allowing rid day except Sunday to 
intervene between those on which the examinations may be held. 

4. In modification of a portion of section 80 of the pHnted Rules, the Committee are requested to 
open each sealed packet On the dtrv set apatf for the exarnmalion on the particular subject to which 
its contents refer, and not Before/ 'they -.aye also requited to observe that portion of the Rules 
transcribed in the margin*** with the greatest care. 

6. As there are no means a vailable jit the Presichmcy for composing a suitable paper in the 
vernacular of your district, a paper in Bengali is sent, which the Committee will, in the first 
instance, render into the .vernacular, and give it, in that form, to be translated by .the students. 

,6. The Deputy Governor has determined that tjie award oft Scholarships shall be made exclu¬ 
sively at the recommendation of the Committee, and his , Honor trusts that the increased respon¬ 
sibility involved in the change will .ensure their best attention and care in examining the candidates, 
and weighing the merits of their respective performances. 

7. The Committee wall lose no time in reporting the result of the examination, together with the 
names of those whom-they recommend for Scholarships, for the information of Government The 
answers need not be sent. 

i h?:' ' I 8. After 


> : 

■ I- 

ftMi 


To Ramree, Cuttack 
and Mouimrdn. 


• The students will not he allowed to communicate with each other during the examination, mid on that 
account will be placed at a proper distance from each other. 

They will be required to answer the questions and to write the Essay without any assistance whatever, and 
to ensure this, one of the members of the local Committee will remain in the room ami superintend during the 
whole examination. 

At the hour fixed for the close of each day's examination, each student will deliver to the superintending 
member of the local Committee his answers or his essay signed by himself. The member of the local Com¬ 
mittee will immediately put them all into an envelope, find seal it up. 

(20. App.) 4 g 3 









to you the 

, . , , . 1 . \ - - -, BP ~mr-,rr~u — wnBiSi 

respecting vacancies in the stipendiary class of the Medical College, and to request that you will 
cause the contents of the same to be made known to the pupils of the institution under the Com¬ 
mittee^ charge. , 1 


I am directed by the Honourable the Deputy Governor of Bengal to ..t.rau r - 
accompanying copy of a Notification received from the Secretary to the Council 

u.-,-.... ^ it., .i* .:l * i *•> .i i « i /m i/ 


Fort '-William, the 23d October 1843. 


w&i 


Notification. 


An examination will be held by the Council of Education in. the Medical College on or about 
the Jst December, of all candidates for the stipendiary Vacancies in the Medical College, .12 in 
number. ' . ' ' . •/.. -,, •’ '■-v' 

The amount, of the stipend is eight rupees per month, tenable for five years. No persons will be 
allowed to compete who are under the full age of 15 years, or above that of 18, on any account 
whatever. * t , y , . 

The candidates must present themselves before the Secretary to the College three days prior to the 
day of examination, in order that they may he identified as the persons really desiring' admission. 

All candidates will be expected to possess a thorough knowledge of English, so as to be able to 
read,-write and enunciate it with fluency and facility. They must be able tb analyse a passage in 
Miltrip’p Paradise Lost, Boberfesor^s Histories, or works, of a ‘similar •classical stapdardf he 
acquainted with arithmetic, as far a# the rules of proportion ; and bring • derti.fifcates:,'fi»6iia the Head 
Master of the udiools in which they have studied, expressly statirig that they possess the infor¬ 
mation required, and are capable of undergoing the ordeal, proposed. The prdfe$fenci? lb; 'section 
will be always given to those who possess 'the greatest amount of infofination in tjie above-men¬ 
tioned brancdies of elementary education. 

Pupils of the schools and colleges in the Upper Provinces are informed that- four Scholarships 
of 10.rupees per month each, in addition to. the college stipend of eight rupees, are open to all 
who are walling to compete for them. The following are the Conditions on which they will be 
allowed to contend *—• 1 " y 

No boy 1mm the Upper Provinces shall, on any account, be admitted as a student of the college 
under the age of 15, or above that of 18 years or age. " ' 

The stipends of all students who may obtain Robertson Scholarships, with a view to study 
the medical profession in Calcutta;, should be fixed at 10 rupees per month, tenable,for.four years.- 
In addition to which- they shall receive the usual college allowance, whew admitted as stipendiary 
students; viz., eight rupees per mensem. - 4 

With a view to ascertain the respective attainments in general literature and English of the 
■vario.ua, candidates in the different colleges of the North-west Provinces, a series of examination - 
papers, prepared in Calcutta, shall be forwarded to the various ifistitiltionsf to be opened on a 
fixed.day, the- answers 1 to bp written in the presence of the Masters or Tbachers, by the pupils, 
without having any access to bqoks or paper on the subjects.^ tlfe respective replies .to be -forwarded 
for the decision of the Council of Education, with a descriptive roll of the age, caste, parentage, 
general character.and attainments of the several candidates, ° 


CIRCULAR No. 7. 

lo the SqottiiTAEv to the Local Committee of Public Instruction, Patna, Bhaugulporc, 
(Education.) ' ■ • : ' : 

-Sir, K 

In forwarding the accompanying copy of an Urdu translation of Marshman s History of 
India, which has been approved of by the Government, 1 am directed to state, for thb Committee’s, 
information," that it is thought, desirable ,tq introduce the work in quo.-;!.urn into the Vernacular 
.Department, with a view of imparting a knowledge of the historical, facts which it contains, as 
well as of the lang'uage into which it has bedn translated, 

2. Yon aye requested to state how many copies the Committee are prepared to purchase for the 
use of the school under their management. The price is 1 rupee 8 annas a copy. 

3. The Committee will, of course, understand that the introduction of an Urdu version of this 
work supersedes the necessity for the use of the original in the English classes; arid that the pupils, 
are expected hereafter to obtain their knowledge of Indian history to the end of the fifteenth: 
century through the medium of the vernacular language of fhe district. 

1. I ins, howevei, must not. he understood as intended to discourage those pupils who may 
feel disposed to read, out of school-hours, the history, in its original English : ■ it is merely 
designed, in conformity with the frequently expressed desire of. the Government, to make die 


vernacular the means of Inculcating sound information in 
can be made available, 

Fort William, the 2()th November 3 843, 


very branch of instruction in which ir. 


CIRCULAR 
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Jomxnirtee. 



Append 


15 and 46,1 art,, directed to request ■' 


s first 


.. w er with the monthly bills, an abstract of the register of 
dance lor the preceding month, according to the annexed Form, showing the'number of 
it on each school-day, as well as the average number present throughout the month. 

.Warn, the 11th December HU3. 

:e ' , , v ■; v ■ 
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Fort William, lln nth n« 
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~ of Daily Attendance of Scholars at the School (or College), for the 
Month of-184 . 
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Number of SchoJtfrs borne 
on,the Books. * 

--- 

■ 

Number of Scholars in 
Attendance. 
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(Education.) 


I AM , .|| forward, for tile information of the Committee, ' and of the Priiicioal Mnutmu 

and Scholars of the mrt.tut.on under their charge, and fordistribution to theSafcE 
hi rules for lpafm of absence, and travelling and "acting allowances in the Fdm.oi;^ rvf ’ .°® p !s? 
which the Deputy Governor of Bengal has directed to lie in force from thi^late. e P artn *«“t» 

Fort Wijliam, the S8(h February 1844. 


CIRCULAR, No. 10 . 

To 'the Secrbiarv to the Local Committee. 

StY ilwllllY iYY 


RirLBsTor leavehf Absence, and TraveHmg and Acting Allowance?, to Principals and Masters 
5 ^ ^ ’ VdSM by th ° 1)cpUt ' V G ° Vernor of Bengal, on the 

The Local Committee may grant leave of absence, without deduction from salary, dnrimr the 

authorized vacations, and it shall not be necessary to report the same to Government . * 

a. In addition to the above, the Government will, at the recommendation of the local Com¬ 
mittee, and on good cause he mg. shown for the indulgence, grant leaY of absence on private afl’i rs 
for not more than three months; but no salary will be drawn for the period of such absence 
;®\' The (Government will grant leave of absence ori medical certificate for one rear to anv ol-me 
wdhm the limits of the East India Company’s Charter,. One-half; of the absentee’s salary ting 
deducted fof the first six months, and the whole tor the remainder. " ' ® 

■l. Incases of extreme urgency, the local Committee are authorized to grant leave'of absence 
for one month on medical certificate, reporting the same to Government for sanction 

5, No leave will be granted under Rule 3 until after the lapse of three years from the expiry of 
previous leave under that Rule. V J f 01 

8. If the period rf leave granted under Rule .The less than one year, the Government will extend 
the same to the full period allowed by the Rule, on the production of a medical certificate show ing 
the necessity lor such extension. p 

7* Absence without kave will, subject the absentee to loss of appointment 

8. No person appointed to a situation in the Education department shall* draw the salarv of his 

appointment tor any period prior to the date of his joining it. ’ 

9. A person holding a situation at one station in the Education Department appointed to one of 
equal or higher value at another, mil.draw the salary of his former situation from the date on 
” HC V- J f re ^ 1 “ ( l uis | i rt, until the date of his joining his new appointment, provided* he does not 
exegedthe time allowed for joining, .prescribed by the following Rule, in which case no salary 
will be passed to him for such period m excess. 

(20. App.) 4 G 4 io. The 
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APPENDIX TO MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE SELECT 

10. The time allowed for joining an appointment is to be calculated at the rate of 10 miles a day 
(Sundays excepted), together with a week to prepare for the journey. 

13. A person officiating temporarily in any situation on the occurrence of a vacancy, or during 
the absence of the real incumbent, will, if lie hold no other appointment, draw pne-half the salary 
of such situation ; and if he hold any other situation of less value, he will receive half the fixed 
salary of his own appointment, together with half the fixed salary of that in which lie officiates. 

12 The 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 6th, 6th and 7th of these Rules shall be considered applicable to the 
holders of Senior and Junior Scholarships, and to the Stipendiary Students of the Medical College. 
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* To Bhuugulpore 
Hill School! 
t To Moulmein. 


CmCUlARNo.il, 

To the Secretary to the Local Committee. 

(Education.) 

.,’ Sir, - ,. : V' '"‘* v ■ 

I am directed by the Deputy Governor to forward, for the information of the Committee, extract 
of a letter (para. 10) addressed to the local Committee at Dacca on the 5th ultimo, and to request 
that in future the annual examination of the institution under the Committee's charge may be con¬ 
ducted simultaneously with that for Scholarships, of the. time for which due information will be 
given. " "' 

2. This rescinds section 76 of the late General Committee’s printed Regulations, and the ispe¬ 
cial Instructions in Mr. Deputy Secretary Baylayh Letter, No, 1299,* dated 'Myth July 1842, 
No, I790,j* dated 12 th October 1842. 

Fort William, the 4th March 1844. 


Extract of a Letter addressed to the Secretary Local Committee at Dacca, 
dated 6th February 1843, No. 104. 

10. The arrangements made as to the time for holding the general examination are approved. In 
future it may he always held simultaneously with the Scholarship Examination, immediately before 
the Dusserah holidays, during which period there will be ample time to determine thte award of 
prizes, scholarships,* promotion, &c., aud to make the requisite preparations for re-opening the 
college after the vacation. It docs not appear necessary that those students who compete for a 
Scholarship, senior or junior, should undergo any other test of their proficiency during the year. 


CIRCULAR No. 12. 

To the Secretary to the Local Committee. 

(Education.) 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Honourable the Deputy Governor to request that you will submit to this 
office returns of the institution under the Committee's charge, brought up to the 30th of April, 
according to the Forms of Statements annexed, and despatch the same so filled up without fail 
on the 1st of May 1844. 

His Honor begs that the instruction may be carefully attended to. 

Fort William, the 11 th March 1844. r .. ’ 


Local Committee oh the 30th April 1844 

L 1 ' 

RAM K S. 

Designation and Office. 




Establishment on the 30th April 1844. 


N A M ES, 


1 Designation. 

Salary. 

Date of Appointment 

f 

i 

' • ''"’V ms, 4 

1 ' " , 




Statement 
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Local Receipt* and DiaimuiMiim as for the aoth April i 844 . 
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Actual Charge* for 1843*44. 
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Book; AaeotrtfT, as per Circular, No. 23.. 
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to 30th of April 1844. 
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CIRCULAR No. 13. 

To tde SBCBsiAit,y to (he Local Committee. 

Sir, . ! rn>i .A [ -;;:A^ >a. 


(Education.) 


( - " ■■.._<*> :::<-.:■! 

nor to inform you, that if there be no Iona) 


objection to the arrangement, the Committee are authorized to admit, boys into the institution under 
their management, for the purpose of receiving instructiorf in the vernacular language alone, with¬ 
out, .making it incumbent upon them to study English likewise. 

Port William, the tab March 1844. 






• > . 


CIRCULAR No. 14. 


To the Sec ret a. ii y to the Local Committee. 


(Education.) 
Sir, 


J am directed to forward an extract from Mr. Principal Ireland’s Report on the Dacca College 
tor 18.48, and, with reference thereto, to request that the Committee will use their best endeavours 


has been so successfully introduced at Dacca. 
Fort William, the 25th March 1844. 


-books which 




Extract from Report of Mr. Ireland, Principal of the Dacca College 
dated 20th December 1843. 

P«ra. 7. On 4s receipt of printed Circular, No. 28, in May last year, directing the Committee 
to discontinue sending indents for books to Government, and authorizing them to charge in a 
contingent bill, 70 rupees per mensem, to'provide all books, &c. which might be required in the 
college, it was resolved that Rule 41 should be immediately enforced, and that all the boys, without 
exception, should be made to pay something for their class-books. The old books already in the 
bands of the boys, were accordingly all called in, valued and re-issued; and the boys were further 
supplied from the store with such books as they required in their respective classes. They were 
then informed that these books must all be paid for, and that in future no class-hooks would be 
gm,i^ou o i em unless paid for beforehand. Three months elapsed, and only two boys had the 
i^nO > -° me f< T TOrd W, *h th ? ,r W ,nents - All the rest positively declared that they were in 
a C l mi aDCe8 ’ a " d ,ad HOt the meaM of PW- This was referred to the Committee, 
(20. A.Pl\) 4 H and 
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AtfP&lftrX TO WNUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEII BEFORE SELECT 
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and the senior boyg were summoned before them, and questioned on the subject, but they still 
persisted in declaring their, inability to pay. There was in fact a conspiracy among the bays of the 
senior-department' to : resist payment as long ..as possible, in"the expectation of being able to Induce 
the Committee not to enforce"the rule; while the boys of the* junior department infused to pay 
unless the senior boys paid also* It was well known that many of the boys were in good 

5 a . nd . U bad “S«? •*S&sS , b t 

that several of them t had ; usually. received money from their parents for that purpose. Public 
notice was therefore 'give # 4 by the Cpnitnittee, that they would enforce payment for class-books 
from all the students, but that the payments might be made either at once or by monthly instill¬ 
ments, and that some deduction would be made from the bills of such as were really in very poor 
circumstances. * Several boys responded to the call, but the majority still held out, and the pay¬ 
ments’came in so slowly* that on the 5th September the Committee deemed it necessary to issue 
notice, that they would bold a special meeting on the 19th of the same month, to investigate the 
cases of those boys who had not then paid up their monthly instalments, and that it was their 
intention to expel every boy who refused to pay* Perceiving that the Committee were in earnest* * 
and that the consequences of further opposition were likely to be more serious than they had 
anticipated, the boys pow catim ...forward with their payments. Many of them, however, returned 
several of their books, as they had copies of their oWn at home, but had taken these, as usual, from 
the college, little expecting they would be made to pay for them. On the day of meeting only 
23 were reported as not havingViaid anything ; but these did not refuse to pay, they only petitioned 
for further delay, as their friends lived at a great distance from Dacca, which was granted, on their 
promising, to pay immediately after the holiday^,, After tips, th&lm that were fold,, and the mean 
practices that were resorted to by several of the boys, in order to make it appear they were in very 
indigent circumstances, and unable to pay the full value for their books, were truly disgusting. 
In some instances they succeeded in their efforts 5 and I hhve since seep several of those very boys 
who were the m^st urgent in their appeals, purchasing books that were not required in their 
respective classes. The affair altogether gave me great annoyance, but the experiment was well 
worth trying, and it has completely succeeded, without injuring the college in the least, as our 
increased numbers during the year dearly show. It may, however, have driven away a few 
incorrigible idlers, but such boys may well be dispensed with, as they only bring discredit on the 
college, and are a source of much annoyance to the teachers. The charge for class-books will not, 
011 the average, exceed from two to four annas a month in the junior department, and eight annas 
inthe senior department of the college. This is the only expense incurred 'by the students, and 
I am sure there are hot &0 boys attending the college who find «wny difficulty in raising the • money;.; 

1 am confirmed in this opinion by the fact, that since the promotions were*made at the reopening 
of the college on the 27 th October, we have already received no less than 038 rupees for class- 
books, chiefly from those boys who were promoted. This wpukl not have been deemed possible 
1 i months ago. There are in fact only two boys at present attending the college who have not 
yet paid for the books which were given out last year. Five of those who have left the college 
carried away their books with them $ but in three instances we have succeeded in recovering them* 
The other hoys are not in Dacca, and cannot be found or heard of. The college has, at various 
times, suffered* heavy losses from this cause alone; but this will not occur in future. The class- 
books are now all made over to tlie writer, who is instructed not to give credit to any boy, as he 
will be held responsible for the payment. This has caused a great addition to his labours* and as 
lie is trustworthy, and his responsibility is much greater, I think his salary should be increased 
to 16 rupees per month. It is intended always to keep on hand a large supply of the best class- 
book*, and we have lately procured from England, through our book-agents in Calcutta, upwards 
of J OO Z. worth of valuable class-books and maps. It is gratifying to observe how eagerly thesis 
books are bought up by the senior boys, who never before had an opportunity of procuring good 
and useful books in Dacca. On the arrival of every fresh supply of books from Calcutta, the same 
eagerness is shown to purchase such as they think will be useful for them in preparing for the 
Scholarship Examinations. 


Appendix 









Statement of Number, Caste, &c. 


NAMES OF INSTITUTIONS. 


* Sanscrit College • 

Hindoo College - 
Patsalah - 
School Society*^ School 
Madressa - - * 

Medical College - 
Secondary Scliool 
College of Mohained Mohsin 
Branch School 
Infant School 
"See tapore School 
C merpore School 
^ Ramree School - 
S Mouimein School 
to Midnapore School 
Cuttack School - 
Dacca College 
Commillah School 
Chittagong School 
Sylhet School - - 

Jessore School 
Gowahatty School 
Scebsagore School 
Chota Nagpore Schools 
Nizt. Col.) 

Moorshe- ^hibzadah sDept 
dabad-j Gc,,eral De Pb - 
Bauleah School - 
Patna School - 
Ditto Hindee Schools 
Bhagulpore School 
Ditto Hill School 


- ! 


^Statement showing the 
Number of Pa) mg Student?, and the 
Amount paid by them, 
and Students who do not Pay. 


Appendix No. 2. 

of the Students of the Colleges and Schools in the Bengal Presidency, on the 30th April 1844. 
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Total Amount 

Paid. 


1401 ; 

so ; 

24& | 
129 ; 
73 | 
7 if 
519 i 
21 ^ i 
40 j 
04; 

100 | 
7ii 

47: 
55 
33a 
8 
24 
112 
122 
172 
4 1 

m 

10 

5 

100 
112 
647 
100 
109 | 


448 

144 

202 

42 


372 

90 

30 


82 

41 

108 

69 


Us. 

28,872 ; 
804 
2,155 
40 


4,481 

1,114 


354 

188 


Total 


- 3,930 j 1,640 


* 38,640 0 G 


Statement showing the Number of Students studying each of the Languages taught. 
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13 6 
8 - 


212 12 - 


857 8 




72 i 

498 j - -v| S 

451 ■ 

47 

73 i - 


140 


171 


632 
250 
40 
100 
102 
32 
71 
129 
96 
335 
3 30 
93 

109 ! 
122 ! 
38 I 
30 j 
68 | 

19 

.5 

309 
i m 

1 30 
78 


177 

21 


82* 

37 


71 


34 


498 

144 


632 

250 

40 

100 

86 




6 

25 


23 


:v " !- 

t J’ j 

03 j 


3 f 

10 4 


3,953 


m * 


m ! . 


4 

5 

112 

130 


371 ; 180 ; 359 


112 

647 

109 


128 
335 j 

no ] 

93": 
104 | 

122 j 

137 

41 


109 


73 


96 * 


•g i % ■ 

.1 *— 


931 I 180 ! 2,956 


- i - 


96 


73 


'* Exclusive of the amount paid at Cuttack, which is not stated in the local mures. 


%k: Statement showing the 

Number ot Students of each Caste. 

<*•’ A -% f 5* ^ ijfe .fe 


4 V 
2 . 

E 

a 

■ • - 

c ■ 

-c 

■ r £ z£ 

■ p. 

j ** = 

i 

■Si 

o 

- ; *C. 

'll 

' if 

; rZ Z 

i 6 * 

J ~Ji~ 

1 

_ 


i 

^ ^ 

| 140 


* 140 

- 

* . - 

j - - 

j 498 

j ** 

408 

•'T 

. ” '*• * 

; 

; 144 

•1 *> 

J 4 4 

~ 

"> ^ " - 

i* * 

r 451 

i - 

! 451 

~ 

- 

171 

j - . 

1 . 

171 

r - l 

20 

4 

48 

1 

73 

■ ** 

- 

t: 455 

16 

j . 

71 

- 

16 

| 283 

618 

j » 

! 891 


~ A. £ • 

‘ 55 

f 250 

[ 4 . 

| 308 

- 

1 

j: 1 

j 38 

k ‘ : 

Mf 


- * 

5 - - 

100 


1 100 

!• 

* 

1 - 

102 

r'f 7-1; 

102 

- 

5 j 

1 S7 

3 

35 

100 

71 

' 13 j 

* 

•. " 

J 68 

71 

- ' - 

3 ! 

• J : 

125 

* :“ 1 

129 

- ! - 

* 16 ! 

11 

09 

' ;t. rf 

•• - ; 

96 

:-r r 1- -- 

| 14 r 

18 

303 

^ i-5 

335 


3 j 

12 

101 

1 

f ^ •§1 

116 

- 

19 j 

ii 

: 63 • 

: i ii 4 

93 

- 

8 : 

31 

•-75.-1 

> , 1 

U2 

- 


15 

107 | 

. - I 

"* fog 

1 - 

- - l 

07 

105 | 


1- • 172 

1 

: 1 f 

4 

' 30 | 

' : 1 

41 

I - - 

\%: : l I 

p 

47 | 


63 

1 “ ~ 

- - i 

19 

• : j 

: *! 

19 

r* - js - 


A ‘ O 

- J 


5 1 

- 

- 3 [ 

* 

106 : 

1 |f a 

109 

* - w 

20 j 

27 

59 i 

- s J 

112 

* 


50 

.6914! 

14 

6.4 7 ; 

- 

3 | 

35 

92 

* 

130 

* 

- .i 

7 

24 j 

78 

109 

71 

147 j 

j 

931 

4,311 j 

m 

i 

5,570 


r 

-- 1 -----r— 



672 

254 

30 

80 

82 

80 

■is 

86 

73 

224 

86 

65 

68 

62 

153 

30 

50 

H 

2 

j 

82 

83 

466 

72 

83 


t 3,932 


t Exclusive of the Madras and Secondary School; not stated in the local retai n& 
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Balance in the 


Appendix No. 3. 


Balance of Scholarships which appeared ia the last General Report of 1842-43, and those gained in the Year 1843-44, also the Scholarships available for 1844-45* 


English. 


Junior. 


Senior. 


Calcutta: 

Sanscrit College ------ ---- 

Scholarships open to public competition in the Sanscrit College - 

Hindoo College. 

Madressa College --------- 

Scholarships open to public competition in the Madressa College - 

fiooghly College of Mohammud Mohsin ------- 

Mohammud Mohsin’s Scholarships ------- 

Scholarships open to public competition in the College of Mohammud 

Mohsin -.- - - 

Hooghly Branch School in the College of Mohammud Mohsin - 
Seetapore School - - -* ditto - - - ditto 

Ummerpore School - - ditto - - - ditto - - 

Arracan : 

Kamree School in the Hindoo College ------ 

Tenasserim Provinces: 

Mouelmein School • ditto - ditto. 

Mergue School - - ditto - ditto ------- 

Probational: 

Baneoorah School, in the College of Mohammud Mohsin - 

Midnapore School - - - ditto - - - ditto - 

Cuttack School - - - - ditto - - - ditto - - - - 

Dacca: 

Central College.* - 

Scholarships open to public competition in the Dacca College 

Probational: 

Sylhet School, in the Dacca College ------- 

Burrisaul School, ditto - ditto *- 

Jessore School, in - ditto - ditto ------- 

Gowahattv School - ditto - ditto ------- 

Seebsaugor School - ditto - ditto. 

Bauliah School - - ditto - ditto. 

Commillah School - ditto - ditto ------- 

Chittagong School - ditto - ditto. 


Patna School - 
Bhaugulpore School 


Total 


‘port of 1842-43. 

Gained in 1843 - 44. 

Available for 1844-45. 

REMARKS. 

Oriental. 

English. 

Oriental. 

English. J 

Oriental. f 

Junior. 

Senior. 

Junior. ; 

Senior, j 

Junior, j 

Senior. 

Junior, j 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Senior. 


3 

6 


■ ■ 1 

- m 

3 

5 


_ . 

- -± - 

1 

j • . ;■ .... •*- ; 

1 

1 

- ir«j 

m m 

j 

_ . 


- 

1 

1 




_ 


V! 

- • 1 

- 

■ 4" 

- - 

- 

- - 

All gained in 1841-42. 

- 

1 

. - 


. - ! 

- - 

3 

3 

- 

1 


- - 

1 

- - 

- 

- - j 

1 

1 

1 

. — . 

— 

. 

1 5 

2 


1 

5 1 

- 

■ 0. • 

♦ , p r 

- 

2 

«■ v ~ _ - J: y- 



- « 




- - 

- - 


. 

Gained in 1842-43. 

i i 

1 

. 

1 

i i 





1 


i 

— 


- — ■' 

- - 1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

— 


i 



j 


■ _ _ 

1 

- 

1 



- - 

- - 

| 



- - 

1 

- 

- 

— 

■ 

. 

. 



- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 


_ 


- 

- 


. 

1 

— 


- 

* ’ */ - ; - f-- 

. ' w 7 \ 

- > 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 




. .. - : * 

- - 

- - 

- - 

-■ - 

- - 

• - - 

1 

- 

- 

7 

Gained in 18^1-42, 


_ 

_ 

_ _ 


_ 

1 


- 

- 4 ’’ 

“ _ t 7 iCSfiaife 1 












i - ”■ 




I ' •, 0 







1 - 

- 

- - 

4 

i . 

j 

- 

- - 

3 

— 

— 

* j £> - 14“^ 

: 


- - 

- 

; " 

- - 

- 

1 

ft. 

— 


■{ ,^77 -a: ? 




g|gy 

| . . 


1 






- - 

1 



! - 

m _ 

1 

I _ 

— 

■ -*• a; 


! - - 

• - - 

*1 

1 - - 


« ■' * 

- 

i - 

- 

- 

* One additional Scho¬ 

.?• - - 

- 


- - 

. - - 

- - 

1 

1 

- 

- M: 

larship awarded. 

; - - 

1 - 

- 

• 

* «* 

- . - 

1 

i 

— 

— 

; 

i - 

I _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

—* 

i 

- - 

- - „ 

} Gained in 1841-42. 

■ h - 

- 

f2 

- 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

— ■ —■. 

- 

f Oneyidditional Scho¬ 

i*-i v - 





> a 11 





larship awarded. 

"1 i - . ■ 

. ! 

- - 


- 

- 

- 

; - - * 

- - 

- 

■Si 

Gained in 1841-42. 

s. - 

- - 

1 


- 

- 


*- 

■’ ■* . 


’ 

1 18 

18 

4 

6 

9 

6 

15 

8 

3 

6 
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r '■ 
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Append No. 4. 


Statement of the Receipts 


and Disbursements on account of Book Allowance granted to 

dated 11 May 1842, 


the Institutions under the Government of Bengal, as per Circular No. 23 , 


m 

00 


NAMES OF INSTITUTIONS. 

Balance on the 
30th April 1843. 

Drawn 

from Government. 

Sale of Book®. 

From ! 

other Sources, j 



Ms. a , 

P- 

Ms. 

a. m p. 

Ms. 

a. 

P - 

i 

Ms, a . p. 1 

Hindoo College 


62 5 

11 

1,300 

... Jt 1 

93 

- 


2 7 U 

Pautshalla - 



- 

* 40 

~ - 




1 

School Society's School 


L > 

- 

* f 220 


- 

* 

- 

m to 4' ‘S. I 

j 

English Class Sanscrit College 

— i 

6 

300 

— — 


* 

. 

;■ ' V j 

Hooghly College - 

- 

106 - 

3 

1,492 

6 6 

13 

— 

3 

- - 1 

Branch Schoo 

* 

182 6 

9 

420 

— — 



_ 

- 1 

Infant School 


44 8 

3 

60 

_ __ 





Seetapore School - 


97 9 


240 

— — 

• 

. 


. - . 

Umerpore School - 

- 

S3 1 

— 

240 

— — 

... 

. 

- 

. . m 

Tribanee School 

- 

40 - 

— 

. 

_ ’ 

L m 

r 

_ 

- . 

Madressa College, Calcutta 

- 

275 1 

- 

840 


* 

% 

. 


Medical College 

- 

840 - 


840 

— — 

i - 

* 

. 

- - . 

Dacca College 

- 

170 12 

5 

t 1,030 

~ — 

2,221 

6 

3 

10 - - 

‘Patna School 

. ; 

2 14 

6 

360 

— — 

19 

2 

5 


Gowahattee School 

- p 

39 10 

8 

300 

— _ 


4 


!! “ : 

Cuttack School 

- 

116 14 


300 

__ _ 

| 28 

3 

,ZL 

j 

Midnapore School 

- 

j 104 9 

5 

300 


226 

ia 

9 

• » - 

Jessore School 

- 

f 86 7 

— 

! 240 


52 

_ 

__ 

11 1 - 

Comillah School 

- 

| 56 13 

6 

240 

«. __ 

1 170 

6 

6 


Chittagong School 

• 

27 - 

1 3* ] 

| li 270 

- - 

12 

- 

- 


Ramree Scliool 



i 

240 

— — 

30 

. ■ _ 


. 

Seebsagore School 

«. 

171 - 

■ — /... 

240 


4 

12 



Bhaugulpore School 

- 

327 - 

5 

380 


40 


_ 


Ditto Hill School 

- 

ISO 6 

is. 

240 

_ __ 

7 

_ 

_ 


Bauieah School 

T i ’ !L 

IF 569 11 

6 

360 

- -■ 

1 • 58 

e 

8 

- 

Syihut School 

- 

- » 


240 

'■■ir:- "Sr"? J 

j ™ 

14 

— 


Mauimein School - 

- - * 

- ' 


** 60 



- 


- - - 

Chota Nagpore Schools, S. W. Pr. - 

m m 







I 

- . \ « I 

Burrisaul - 

1 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

j 

- -- ' - j 

Total 


3,543 5 

- 

10,772 

6 6 

3,055 

12 

10 

-—.. . ■ i - 

23 S 11 | 


. 


Total. 


Ms, a. p. 
1,457 13 10 
40 - - 

220 - - 

300 1 6 

1,611 7 - 

602 6 9 

104 8 3 

337 9 - 

323 I - 
40 - - 

1,816 1 - 
1,680 
3,432 


8 


382 - 30 
339 10 8 

445 1 - 

631 4 2 

389 8 ~ 

467 3 - 

809 - - 

270 - - 

415 12 - 
727 ~ 5 

386 6 - 

988 2 2 


312 14 - 

60 . - - 


17,395 1 3 



Expended. 

Balance on the 
30th April 1844- 

REMARKS. 

- - -■ - .. - 

Ms. 

a. 

p • 

Ms. 

a, p. 


1,395 

7 

11 

62 

5 

11 


39 

13 

■ 


3 


* For 4 months, from 1st Ja¬ 







nuary to 30th April 1844. 

176 

6 

8 

43 

10 

.6 

fFor 11 months, from 1st 







June 1843 to 30th April 

213 

9 

3 

86 

8 

3 

1844. * 

2,051 

2 

6 

« 

- 

- 

Against £.439. 11. 6; 

291 

2 

■ - 

311 

4 

9 


11 

6 

6 

93 

1 

9 


176 

4 

- 

161 

5 

j-' rr 

2 * T * * X: 

246 

8 

- 

76 

9 

- 


- 


- 

40 

- 

- 

Abolished. 

672 

10 

- 

442 

7 

- .. 


1,006 

6 

- 

673 

10 

- 


3,140 

2 

9 

291 

16 

11 

1 Including 190 rupees for 

347 

10 

2 

34 

6 

8 

prize books. 

326 

12 

— 

12 

14 

8 


217 

12 

~ 

227 

5 

- • 


260 

12 

- 

370 

8 

o 


207 

15 

~ - 

181 

9 

— 


368 

15 

8 

' 98 

3 

a : 

*•> 1 •£!> ,v. '■' ■; . vj 

301 

6 

6 

7 

9 

6 • 

il For 9 months, from Decern- 







ber 1842 to August 1843. 

1 U1 

10 

— 

j 136 

6 

- 

§ Last year's excess. 

149 

6 

9 

266 

5 

3 


436 

o 

- 

290 

11 

5 


21 r 

5 

- 

175 

1 

- 


522 

10* 

2 

465 

8 

- 

. f Including donations and 







subscriptions, amounting to 

228 

10 

6 

91 

3 

8 

Ms. <2 45. 5. 

49 

V ■ 

- 

11 


a 

For 3 months, from Ja¬ 







nuary to March 1844. 

- 



- 

- 

- 

Not drawn. 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

No returns received from this 
school. 

• 






13,183 

o 


4,652 

10 

9 

:• - 







* 


cv 

CO 
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AP?J!NMX TO MINOtBS OF BV1DF.NCE TAKUK UKKOBE ml EOT 


Appendix No. 5. 


No. 310. 


To >he Commissioned of Assam. 


With reference to a letter from the Secretary to the local Committee of Public Instruction at, 
Gowahattee, No. 13, dated the 15th ultimo, I am directed to inform you thatthe Deputy Governor 
has been pleased to abolish the situation of Head Master of the GowabattySch( 4, at present he d 
by Mr. Robinson, and to appoint that gentleman to be Inspector of Schools in Assam, on bis 

resent salary. 

2. Mr. Robinson’s duty will be to visit every school in the Province, as often as he may he 
able; to introduce an uniform system of instruction in ail v exercise a vigilant contro over e 
Masters and Teachers, requiring from the head of each school a monthly report of attendance and 
progress; to see that the pupils in each school are supplied either h^tis or at a moderate price 
with the books necessary for their instruction; to recommend the establishment of additional 
schools in localities where they may be required; to persuade the inhabitants, and especially the 
more respectable among them, to send their children to be instructed; and genera ly to carry out 
the views of Government in diffusing throughout the Province the means of a sound and gradually 
improving system of education through the medium ot the native language. 

3. The school at Gowahattee, together with all the branch schools attached to it, will be placed 
under Mr. Robinson’s superintendence. The former will be considered as, to its primary object, a 
vernacular school, but the Deputy Governor will not refuse to grant the means of acquiring 
a knowledge of English to those who may desire to profit by them, and for tins purpose the services 
of the second Master will be retained. 

4. In like manner the school at Sibsagur, at which the last monthly returns show anaverage 
attendance of 30 bovs, is hereby abolished as an English school, and the services of Mr. D Souza, 
the Head Master, dispensed with. The Assistant Teacher and I undit will be able to carry on the 
duty of instructing the boys in the vernacular, and the former can also ‘^struct in English th 
who may wish to continue their studies in that language. The salary of 160 rupees a monththus 
saved will be held available for the extension of vernacular instruction in Assam, as soon as the 
most beneficial plan for the disposal of the whole sum, or a part of it, shall be determined on. 

5 . The local Committees at Gowahattee and Sibsagur are hereby dissolved, and the secretaries 
will be directed to make over their records to you. It will still, however, be expected of the 
officers of Government resident at those stations, as well asm every district of the I 

all the schools within their jurisdiction as often as may be, to bring irregularities and abuses tothe 
notice of the Inspector at bis periodical visits, and to afford every eneouragenmnUo the |mtives to 
avail themselves of the means provided by Government for the education of their children. I he 
spirit of the orders of the 6th January 1841 will henceforth be considered applicable to all public 
officers in regard to the schools of the districts in which they are severally employed. 

6. The Inspector will furnish you with an annual detailed report of the state and progress of all 
the schools in the Province; in submitting which to Government, with your femarks and sugges¬ 
tions, yon will not fail to mention the names of those officers who have taken a lively interest m 
the education of the natives, and endeavoured to promote it by the influence which their offical 
position naturally gives them, as well as those who may have shown indifference to the subject, 
and neglected this highly important branch of their public duty. 

7 In recard to granting leave to Masters under the Rules of the 28th February last, you will 
exercise the functions of the local Committees as therein defined. The appointment and removal 
of ail Masters and Teachers of every description will rest with you, and you are at liberty to 
delegate as much power in this respect to the Inspector as you may deem advisable. A statement, 
however, of Masters appointed, promoted and removed, will accompany your annual report. 

8 The Deputy Governor desires to be favoured, at the earliest practical period, with a scheme 

of vernacular instruction applicable to the Province, from the first rudiments of the language to 
the highest point to which under present circumstances, it may be expedient or practicable to 
extend it. His Honor would be glad to learn your views in regard to the provision of books and 
other instruments of education, and whether it would be proper to demand payment of their value 
either partially or generally, from the boys who may require them for use, or whether they ought 
to be provided gratis by tlie Government. His Honor would also be glad of your advice as to the 
demand of a monthly contribution, however trifling, from each pupil, more as an incitement to 
application than as compensation to ihc state for providing lmn with the means of improvement, 
though the latter consideration is not to be overlooked. The remuneration of the Masters, who, it 
would appear from the minutes appended to the local Committee s letter above refericd to are 
still most improperly paid in part by grants of land, is likewise a branch of the subject which 
requires attention and amendment* <* 

9 . With a view to render Mr. Robinson’s services as efficient as possible, and to encourage him 
to visit each school as frequently as the great extent of country over which they are scattered will 
permit of, the Deputy Governor will be prepared to -sanction such a reasonable rate of travelling 
allowance as you may think adequate to cover the expenses he is likely to incur, whether by rate 
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of mileage for actual distance travelled, or by a fixed daily allowance during the time occupied in 
travelling, or by reimbursement of Bums actually and necessarily expended. 

10. His Honor thinks that the Mofussil School bills may be conveniently submitted, as hereto¬ 
fore, through the Collectors of the several districts, and those of the schools at Gowabattee and 
Sibsagur by the same channel, the Inspector alone forwarding his bills direct to this office. The 
Collectors, however, must be kept aware of all leave of absence granted to Masters, as well as of all 
removals and appointments, with a view to prevent irregular payments. 

11 . In replying to this letter, you are requested to favour the Government with inch further 
suggestions as your matured experience and conversance with the affairs of the Province may lead 
you to consider calculated, if -arried out, to impart the highest degree of efficiency to the educa¬ 
tional establishments which it *8 at present in the power of the Government to entertain. 


The 20th April 1844, 


I have, See. ' ^ 

' Cecil Btunoir, ‘ 4 

Under Seo Y io Gov* of .Bengal. 


(20. Apt.) 
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Appendix No. C. 


as furnished by the Accountant-General. 


Abstract Statement of Receipts of the Education Department 


Deposited 
by Boys, 


Refund Charges. 


Tuition. 


Sale of Books. 


INSTITUTIONS, 


Institutions at the Presidency 

Balance on the 1st May 1843 - 
Secretary to the Cotmcil of Education 
Hindoo College - - - * 

Medical College - 
Patahallah - 
Sanscrit College - 


24,046 6 4 

1,668 7 10 


77,205 1 6 

943 8 1 

•4,833 4 8 

32,040 8 - 

-12,017 8 - 
551J16 13 7 


76,449 4 f 


24,669 13 
32,000 - 
12,017 8 


School Society’s School 


401,544 1 2 


Institutions in the Province*. 

Chittagong School - 

Cuttack School - 
Mahomed Mohsim’s College 
Branch School - 
Infant School - 

Sfeetapore School - 
Midnapore School - 

Patna School - 

Bauleah School • 

CommiHah School • • 

Sylhut School 
Secbsagore School - 

Arracan School (Ramree) 

Moulmein School - 
Bhaugulpore Hill School 
Nowgong School - 
Hnrrung School - 
Kamroop School - 


Debrooghur School 

Luckimpore and Dokwakhana Schools 
10 Fergnnnah School* - 
Bhaugulpore School - 

Jewore School - 
Gowahatty School - 


41,399 12 9 


Grand Total 



































































































Abstract Statement of Disbursements of the Education Department, from 30th April 1843 to 30th April 1844, as furnished by the Accountant-General* 

















Purchase of 



rf g 

Batta, Gratuity 
and 

Ceylon 

Students. 

INSTITUTIONS. 



Establishment. 

Scholarship* 

Stipend. 


House Rent, 


Books, 


Contingencies. 

Pensions. 

House Rent, Ac., 











. 






of the Professors 









4. *”" 












and others. 



Institutions at the Presidency 



2fc. 

a. 

P • 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. 

P • 

Bs. 

«. j). 

Rs. a. 

P • 

Ns. a. 

P * 

i?a, «. p* 

-I \ 

Bu c. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Secretary to the Council of Education 


4,346 

13 

6 

, - . 

- 

- 

- 


- 

2,691 15 

- 

3,687 9 

6 

- 

. - - 

- 

- 

Hindoo College 

Sanscrit ditto 

. 

- 


45,496 

6 

- 

6,896 3 6 

- 

- 

1,680 

- 

- 

1,200 - 

- 

1,675 8 

3 

. 

: «... - • 

* 

- 

• 

. 


13,784 

10 

3 

2,619 - - 

748 10 

— 

- 


- 

300 - 


513 3 

- 

: » - 


- 


.Madre*** 




27.026 

2 

8 ; 

4,010 12 2 

. 

. 

- 


- 

840 - 

- 

2,390 10 

4 

2,016 - - 

- 



Medical College 

_ 

. 


52,945 

9 

-Tj 

544 - - 

4,192 - 

- 

- 


- 

- 


5,174 4 

9 

- 

10,918 8 - 

3,430 11 9 

Patsafeh 

- 



2,309 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 


- 

40 - 


255 9 

- 

- 

- ~ 


; ■ 

School Society’s School 

- 



6,270 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

220 - 

- 

- 

** 

• • - • 



. 





1,52,178 

9 

5 

14,069 15 8 

4,940 10 

- 

1,680 

- 

- 

5,201 15 

- 

13,696 12 

10 

2,016 ** - 

10,918 8 - 

3,430 11 9 

Institutions in the Provinces 




















Bumsaul 

_ 


_ 




. 

• 

. 

- 


. 

300 - 

- 

• . 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

Bhagutpure Institution 

- 


- 

4,120 


- 

141 15 - 

:: - 

- 

- 


- 

360 - 

- 

- 

. * 

- 

- 

* 

- 

Bhagulpore Hill School 

. 


. 

2,579 

0 

2 

160 - - 

1,173 - 

- 

- 


- 

240 - 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

Bancomah 



. ."V 

. 


. 

. 

- 


- 


- 

20 - 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

“ 

- 

Chittagong - 

- 


- 

5,435 

5 

8 

257 - 6 

- 

- 

- 


- 

240 - 

- 

54 12 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

Cuttack 

. 


- 

3,048 

- 

_ 

193 - - 

. 

- 

12 

8 

— 

300 - 

- 

37 4 

• — - 

- 

* 

“ 

~ 

Dacca - 

• 


. 

14,967 

5 

8 

1,358 - - 

. 

-V . 

1,020 

- 

- 

840 - 

- 

130 8 

■ - ’ - 

- 

- 

* 

- 

Mohammed Moiisiu’e College - 


- 

61,681 

6 

11 

7,436 1 3£ 

167 - 

- 

65 

i 

6 

1,467 14 

6 

2*318 14 

2 

- 

• > 

“ 

- * 

Brandi School 

. 


„ 

6,579 

4 

3 

162 15 li 

. 

. 

- 


<* 

420 - 

- 

359 9 

- 

- 

- 

' 

. •- - 

Infant School 

- 


. 

1,516 

2 

4 

... 

. 

. 

- 


- 

60 - 

- 

33 12 

a 

- 


■ "* 

- 

Seetapore School • 

• 


. 

2,112 

_ 


... 

i 

.•' :• 

2 

- 

- 

240 - 

- 

81 12 

- : 





Umerpore School • 

. 



„ 


• 

. 

. 

. 

. 


. 

240 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

... 

- 

- 

Jessore School 

- 


. 

3,980 

- 

• - 

147 3 7 

. 

- 




240 - 

— 

138 11 

9 


- • * 



Seebsaugore Sehool 

- 


. 

2,304 



- 

. 

- 

40 

- 

- 

200 - 

- 

46 li 

6 

- 

• 

* 

~ 

Gowahatty Sehool * 

- 


. 

6,024 

4 

7 

96 - - 

_ 

- - " 

- 


- 

300 - 

- 

250 - 


- 


? 

- * 

Midnapore School • 

- 


. 

5,052 

- 

- 

192 - - 

. 

. 

. 


- 

300 - 

- 

120 - 

- 

- 

- '• 

■ 

' V : 

Patna School 

- 


. 

6,540 12 

8 

196 6 - 

. 

. 

600 

- 

- 

360 - 

- 

129 14 

— 

- 

■- * 

■ 

* 

Banleah School 

- 



3,264 

_ 

_ 

174 7 - 


* 

• 


- 

360 - 

- 

250 - 

- 

- 

- 

* 

“ 

Katnree School 

- 



2,288 

_ 

- 

96 - - 

» 

. 

. 


. 

220 ~ 

- 

243 1 

- 

• 

- 

- 

Cm 

Sylhut School 

- 


. 

2,600 

_ 

- d ‘ 

... 

. 

. 

V* 


- 

260 - 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 


* 

Mouiroein School - 

*: 



5,293 

2 

- 

- 

. 

£ . 

♦ • 


. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

“ 

“ * 

Mergui School 

. 


. 

358 

13 

v 

. 

. 

- 

. 


. 

• 

« 

. 

. 

- 

* 

■ 


Cbm nullah Sehool - 

• : 


■ m . 

4,127 

5 

4 

j . 

. 

. 

• 


- 

240 - 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Dnrrung School 

* 


_ 

749 

4 

7 

. . 

. 

• 

• • 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 


._ * ■ ’• “ 

Luekhnpore School 

- 


- 

260 

- 

« 

- 

. 

. 

. 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

* 

“ 

- 

Dukna Khana Sehool 



- 

195 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- " 

- 

■ 

- 

; '*■ 

* 

... 

* 

* 


Tot a t 

- - 


1,45,075 

. .. 

11 

10.V 

10,611 1 3£ 

j 1,340 - 

- 

j 1,739 

9 

6 

7,207 14 

6 

4,194 13 

11 

- 

. . ■ . * 

; - \ 

- 

Grand Total 

_ 


2,97,254 

5 

H 

24,681 - 11J 

6,280 10 

_ 

f 3,419 

? 

i 

9 

6 

12,499 13 

6 

17,891 10 

9 

2,016 - - 

10,918 8 - 

3,430 11 9 

















- 


Total, 





Bs. a. p. 
10,726 6 


50,064 
17,905 7 

36,283 9 
77,205 I 
2,604 9 
6,490 - 


9 

3 

2 

6 


2,08,223 2 8 


300 - 
4,021 15 
4,152 9 
20 - 
6,987 2 
3,590 12 
18,315 13 
73,136 6 
7,521 13 
1,609 14 
2,435 12 


2 

2 

» 

61 


4 
6 
1 

- 8 


4,505 15 
2,590 11 
6,670 4 
5,664 
7,827 
4,048 7 - 

2,847 1 - 

2,860 - - 
5,293 2 - 
358 13 - 
4,367 5 4 
749 4 7 

260 - - 
195 




Balance in favour of the Education Department on the 30tb April 1844 


Cods 3s. 



4,77,693 14 44 

-- M 
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(>1.8 APPBNDIX TO MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE SELECT 


Appendix O. 


(Referred to in the Evidence of Charles Hay Cameron, Esquire 
Quest. 7317, p. 275.) 


Appendix o. PROPOSED PLAN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 

, Thb present advanced state of education in the Bengal Presidency, with the large and 

annually increasing number of highly educated pupils, both in public and private insti¬ 
tutions,'lenders it not only expedient and advisable, but a matter of strict justice and neces¬ 
sity, to confer upon them some mark, of distinction, by which they may be recognized as 
persons of liberal education and enlightened minds, capable, from the literary and scientific 
training they have undergone, of entering at once upon the active duties of life; of com¬ 
mencing the practical pursuit of' the learned professions, including in this description the 
business of instructing the rising generation ; of holding the higher offices under Govern¬ 
ment open tq natives, after due official qualification ; or of taking the rank in society accorded 
in Europe to all members and graduates of the universities, 

The only means of accomplishing this great object is by the establishment of a central 
university, armed with the power of granting degrees in’arts, science, law, medicine and 
civil engineering, incorporated by a Special Act of the Legislative Council of India, and 
endowed with the privileges enjoyed by all chartered universities in Great Britain and 
Ireland, 

After carefully studying the laws and constitution of the Universities of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, witli those of the recently established University of London, the latter alone appears 
adapted to the wants of the native community. 

This university was incorporated by Royal Charter, dated tile 5th of December, in the first 
year of the reign of Queen Victoria, under writ of Privy Seal, constituting the persons named, 
a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, one body politic and corporate, by the name of 
the “ University of London." In this charter are" defined the mode of appointing and 
electing the officers above-mentioned, their constituting the Senate of the university^ with 
the power of granting degrees in art.*, science, medicine, ice. 

Upon a similar plan, and for the same objects, it is proposed that the University of Cal¬ 
cutta shall consist of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, as follows :_ ’ 

Chancellor and Visitor :* 

The Governor-general of India. 

Vice-Chancellor: 

’The President of the Council of Education. 


Fellows : 
Law Faculty. 

The judges of the Supreme Court. 

The Judg es of the Sudder Devvanny 
Ad aw hit. 

The Advocate-general. 


The Registrar of the Sudder Devvanny 
Aduwlut, 

The Remembrancer of Legal Affair?. 


Faculty of Science and Civil Engineering. 

The Chief Engineer. 

The Superintendent of Government 
Machinery. 


The Secretary to the Military Board. 
The Civil Architect. 


Faculty of Medicine and Surgery. 


The Physician-general. 

The Inspeci^r-general of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Hospitals. 


The Surgeon to the General Hospital. 
The Secretary to the Medical Board. 
The Apothecary-general. 


Faculty of Arts , and for general Control and Superintendence. 

The Council of Education. 


The Secretary to the Government of 
India, Home Department. 

The Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal. 


The Secretary to the College of Fort 
William. 


The 


* During the absence of the Governor-general, the functions of Chancellor and Visitor to devolve on the 
Deputy Governor of Bengal. 
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other'ni.ttots htMt declSn of 1 oilqncetionsrelating hi the nniv.reity. 

Sit members to lo,m ,”“f?^*ber, present, the Chairman 

Vico-Chancellor, a Chairmon to be chosen by the nMu :‘ ™JJh to be held at least once a 

SSS. rUS^Tff-.' the we. Of by any 

ment <or private, approved of by U ft 'J . ^ tl , e COOTset extent and duration 

«» be 're,mire.!; anthoSty being granted lor the issue of 

faTj.b“d.l«JyStheB„„o^ 


OUTLINE OF PROPOSED REGULATIONS. 


Matriculation Examination. 


All nimils intending to be candidates for degrees or diplomas in arts and science, law, 
All pupils mteiwingjo surgery, shall pass a matriculation examination, of which 

civil engineering • ^ t j u J or y scholarship standard of the Council of Education ; 

the standard shall be t e p _ Martiniere Parental Academy, and similar institutions, 

snr&^SSa&is » a. - a. ** *«,*-„. 

6U ^ t ‘ t “*?didaL V sh”u t be allowed to matriculate until he has completed his 15th year. 

EveTcandidate shall pay a matriculation fee of five rupees prior to the exammat.on, 
which shall be returned to him if he should be rejec ted. 


Arts and Science 

Shall consist of a Bachelor’s and Master’s degree, with a special examination for honours 

Courae^of*6tady^stAiects b of'examination, fees, and other details to be arranged hereafter 
by the Senate, should the university be established and incorporated. 

Law 



Civil Engineering. 


> One Examination and Degree. 

The ecu.,, of 3RtfflSS6S£*2£ tH, 

KS&2 JS*T-is —!» -b-etv.boilbem *, surveyors, &c. 


Medicine and Surgery. 


_ . .. ^ A dpoTpf* of graduate in rncdicinev tWc other for a diploma 

* %Jz s »•» *«** *»• 


medical 


* 7 A s degrees are unknown here, it will he expedient to describe them in the Act, together with the pnvi- 
Wes attached to them. T 0 
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medical members of the Senate, in communication with the Council of the Medical 
College. 

The above is a rough outline of a plan, the carrying out of winch would form one of the 
most important eras m the history of education in India. It would open the paths of honour 
and distinction alike to every class and every institution; would encourage a high standard 
of qualification throughout the Presidency, by bestowing justly-earned rewards "upon those 
who had spent years in the acquisition of knowledge, and rendering their literary honours a 
source of emolument as well as of social distinction. It would remove most of the objections 
urged against the existing system of examination of candidates for public employment , with¬ 
out lowering the standard of information required ; and would in a very few years produce a 
body of native public servants, superior in character, attainments anci efficiency to any of 
their predecessors. 

It would encourage the cultivation of the arts and sciences, and call into existence a class 
of native architects, engineers, surveyors and educated landholders, whose influence would 
rapidly and certainly diffuse a taste for the more refined and intellectual pleasures and pur¬ 
suits orfne West, to the gradual extinction of the enervating and degrading superstitions of 
the East. Increased facilities of intercourse, by means of railroads, with the interior of the 
country, the North-West Provinces, and with Europe, would cause these influences to radiate 
from the centre of civilisation, with a velocity and effect heretofore unknown in India, and, 
in fact, would be attended with all the advantages that have been recorded in history to have 
followed a judicious, enlightened, extended and sound system of education, encouraged by 
suitable rewards and distinctions. 

The adoption of the plan would only be attended with a very trifling expense to Govern¬ 
ment in the commencement; for in the course of a few years the proceeds of the Fee Fund 
would be more than sufficient to defray every expense attendant upon the university. 

It would raise the character and importance of the whole Education Department in public' 
estimation, and ultimately place the educated natives of this great empire upon a level with 
those of the western world. 

*That the time for such a measure has arrived is fully proved by the standard of excellence 
attained in the senior scholarship examinations of the Council of Education,* and the cre¬ 
ditable skill and proficiency exhibited by the graduates of the Medical College, whose exa¬ 
minations, in extent and difficulty, are much greater than those of any of the Colleges of 
Surgeons in Great Britain, and, in a purely professional point of view, nearly on a par with 
those required from the medical graduates of most British Universities. 

Fred* J. Mouat, M.D. 

Secretary. 


Appendix P. 


(Referred to in the Evidence of the Rev. J. Tucker, Quest. 8232, p. 335.) 


The MEMORIAL of the Church Missionary Society, for Africa and 
the East, presented to the Right Honourable the Earl of Aberdeen, First 
Lord of the Treasury, &c. &c. &c., in reference to the Renewal of Powers to 
the Honourable East India Company. 


THE MEMORIAL, Ac. Ac. 

In the course of the months of March, April and May 1852, several meetings were held 
of a Joint Conference ol Members of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the 
Society for the Propagation of 'the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the Church Missionary 
Society, to take such measure s as might seem to them advisable, with a view to promote the 
efficiency and well-being of (the Church, and the interests of’ religion, in India, on occasion 
of the renewal of powers to the Honourable East India Company. 

At these meetings the Allowing "Resolutions were adopted :~ 

That it is advisable— 

1. To press for an increase of the episcopate in India. 

2. To represent, the necessity of an increased number of Chaplains and Assistant Chap¬ 

lains ; unci to ask for grants-in-aid towards the support of clergymen in the smaller 
English stations, where there is no chaplain or assistant chaplain. 

& To 

* Fully equal in extent to the Bachelors examination of Oxford, Cain bridge, and Dublin; and much 
more so than that of the Buchelnr-cs-Lettrcs of the Sorbonne in Paris, 


Council of Education, 
25 October 1845. 
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8. To recommend the appointment of native sub-assistant chaplains, as already recom¬ 
mended by the Bishop of Calcutta, to minister to native Christians connected 
with the Hofiomable Company’s service. 

4. To point out the importance of increased means, and an improved system of education 
in India, and to call attention to the especial claims of the poorer classes of Euro¬ 
peans and East Indians connected with the public service. 


In reference more especially to the subject of education, the following Resolutions were 

adopted:— . . 

1. That tire object for which a yearly sum for educational purposes rs set apart by the 

East India Government, is to promote good general education, to be ascertained 
on the report of their Inspectors, among all classes of the inhabitants of India. 

2. That every school in which such general instruction as shall reach the standard pre¬ 

scribed by the competent authorities be conveyed, is entitled to share in the benefit 
of the Government Grant. 

8. That any regulation or usage which prevents the admission of the Holy Scriptures 
into schools and colleges supported by Government, should be discontinued. 

That the Conference desires to submit for consideration the importance of using 
every effort to ameliorate the condition of society in India, and especially of dis¬ 
countenancing such inhuman and demoralizing customs as are unhappily still too 
prevalent in that country. 


4. 


It having appeared advisable to the united committees that, while securing by the Con¬ 
ference substantial agreement as to the course to he pursued, the several Societies should 
nro-e their views upon the Government separately and independently, the Church Missionary 
Society, confining itself chiefly to points of a purely missionary character, adopted the fol- 
i "Mr...vuUioK wa c nwapntprl tn ihp Rnrl nf Alip.rflfii-n on the 22d of June, and sub- 


lowing kemoriidt which was presented to the Earl of Aberdeen on the 22d of June, and sub¬ 
sequently, at his Lordship’s suggestion, to the President of the India Board by their President, 
the Eavl of Chichester, and a deputation of the Society. 


To the Right Honourable the Earl of Aberdeen, First Lord of the Treasury, &c. See. &c. 
The Memorial of the Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East. 


That the Church Missionary Society was founded in the year 1790, under the title of 
“ The Society for Missions to Africa and the East;” and that on the opening for Christian 
Missionaries'granted by the wisdom of'the Legislature on the renewal of the Charter of the 
East India Company in the year 1813, this Society immediately extended its operations to 
that country. 

That the Society, in the course of the period which has since elapsed, has founded the 
under-mentioned Missions in India, namely 


In Bengal and North-Western Provinces :—Stations at 
3 Calcutta. Benares. 

Burdvvan. Chunar. 

Kriahnaghur. Jaunpur. 

Bhagulpur. Goriuckpur. 


Agra, 
Ml rut. 


Himalaya, at Kotghur. 
Punjab, at Amritsir. 


In the Madras Presidency, at— 

Madras. 

Tinnevelly, comprising 11 Stations* 


Trayancore, comprising 6 Stations, 
Masulipatam. 


In the Bombay Presidency, at 
Bombay. 

Nassuck. . 


Jimir and Astagaurn. 
Malligatun. 


Sinde, at Karachi. 


According to the latest Returns received in this country— 

There are now in connexion with the Society in India, 88 Ordained Missionaries, of 
whom 73 are Europeans, 2 Indo-Britons, and 13 Natives; these are assisted by 
104 Catechists, 9 of whom are Europeans, 2 Indo-Britons and 93 Natives, arid 197 
Native Scripture Readers. . , 

There are 36,502 Native Christian Converts in connexion with these Missions, of whom 
6,815 are communicants; besides upwards of 10,000 unbaptized persons under Chris¬ 
tian instruction. 

There are 20,141 Scholars in 622 Schools— 17 English, GO boarding, and 545 day and 
vernacular; in which 700 schoolmasters and mistresses, 14 Europeans, 10 Indo- 
Britons and 676 Natives, are engaged in the instruction of 15,741 males and 4,320 
females. 


mjVI) A'! *.w, • v , 1 4 't i * »■ • \ } T * ■ •• 

The expense of maintaining these different establishments has amounted for some years 
past, on an average, to 45,900 1, the whole of which has been raised by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions from the members of the Church of England in this country, and from Protestant 
Christians of various denominations in India; the proportion being four-fifths in Europe, 
and one-fifth in India. . . . . 

It is with great thankfulness to the Divine Author and Finisher of their common iaffcri, m 
obedience to whose command these missions for communicating the knowledge of His salva¬ 
tion to the natives of India were undertaken, and' have been sustained, that yom Memorialists 

(20. Apt.) 4 1 3 
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are able to challenge the fullest inquiry into the conduct of their missionary establishments, 
as regards the public peace, the cause of order, and the national interests. In the long con¬ 
test maintained in this country and abroad, as to the danger of permitting, the free exorcise, 
of the labours of Christian missionaries in India, it was contended by their opponents that 
such labours must be perilous to the public tranquillity; but forty years’ experience to the 
contrary, if it has not entirely silenced the unfounded suspicion, may be reasonably appealed 
to in vindication of the past history of this Society, and other Protestant Christian missionary 
efforts in India; and affords ample justification of the applications which your Memorialists 
' now prefer. ■ ,,b' 

First, for the removal of certain obnoxious measures winch are repugnant to the Crmstum 
ch ante ter of the nation—which obstruct the progress of Christianity in India—and are at 
variance with the clearly-expressed intention ol till the recent legislation in this country, and 
the orders of the Court of Directors founded thereupon. 

Secondly , in behalf of the. reasonable claims of the Christian natives to participate m the 
funds appropriated by Government towards the education of the peopled the country ; from 
the benefit ot which the Christian natives are at present practically excluded. 

And, Thirdly , for the complete and practical recognition, in the patronage oi the Indian 
Governments, of the great principle enunciated in the present Charter (Act; 3 k 4 Will. 4, 
c. 85, b. 87), namely, “ That no Native of the said Territories, nor any natural.bom subject 
therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place ot birth, descent, colour, or any of them, 
be disabled from holding any place, office or employment under the said Company, ’ 

Your Memorialists gratefully preface their statements upon the above-mentioned points, 
by an acknowledgment of the perfect liberty of action which has been afforded in all parts of 
India to the missionaries of the ,Church Missionary Society, and the protection and kindness 
shown to them personally by the local authorities in the different districts where^he missions 
are situated. Your Memorialists further adopt the language of an able publication from the 
Calcutta press, in which high praise is conceded—and not higher than is due to the Mo- 
iiom-able Court of Directors of the East India Company, “ for the steady perseverance with 
which they have carried out the avowed wishes of the English Parliament and people ; for 
the thorough change which they have admitted into their own views; and for the energy 
with which they urged on their* own officers, when the latter were inclined to adopt only 
incomplete measures.'— (“ Calcutta Review,” May 1852, Article, “ Government Connexion 
with Idolatry in India.”) Your Memorialists likewise readily subscribe to the liberal judg¬ 
ment pronounced by the same publication, in reviewing the Parliam notary “ Returns * of 
the progress of the measures referred to, that “ in the Bengal and Madras Presidencies* the 
Government service contains a considerable number of very able men, acquainted with the 
condition of those over whom they rule, anxious to conciliate them in matters where they 
feel most deeply, and to carry out the measures of their superiors, with prudence, justice 
and decision,” 

L Under the first of the points above mentioned, your memorialists refer primarily to the 
continued existence in the Statutes of two of the Presidencies of India, Bengal and Madras, 
of a Regulation enacting that— 

“ Whereas considerable endowments have been granted in land, by the preceding 
Governments of this country, and by individuals, for the support of Mosques, Hindu. 
Temples' and Colleges, and for other pious arid beneficial purposes: and whereas there are 
grounds to suppose that the produce of such lands is in many instances appropriated contrary 
to the intentions of the donors, &e.; and whereas it is an important duty of every Govern¬ 
ment to provide that ail such endowments be applied according to the real intent and will 
of the grantor, &c. &c4 the general superintendence of all laud's granted for the support, of 
Mosques, Hindu Temples, Colleges, and for other pious and beneficial purposes, &c., is 
hereby vested in the Board of Revenue and Board of Commissioners, &c. It shall be the 
duty of the Board of Revenue and Board of Commissioners to take care that all endow¬ 
ments made for the maintenance of establishments of the above description he duly appro¬ 
priated to the purposes for which they were destined by the Government or individual, by 
whom such endowments were granted.”—Madras Regulation V II. oi 1817, corresponding 
with the Bengal Regulation XIX. of 1810. 

In Bombay no such Regulation exists. The natural course of proceeding there, in case 
of alleged malversation, was therefore plain. The parties appealed to the ordinary courts 
for redress* In Bengal and the North-West Provinces, the Regulation rarely came into 
operation, and had Jong fallen into disuse. But at Madras it was largely applied, until 
nearly all the idolatrous institutions of the country had come under the immediate charge 
and superintendence of the public servants of the East India Company, and so continued 
to he, until their severance from all such connexion was ordered, by the celebrated de¬ 
spatch of the Court of Directors, dated 20th February 1833, which directed u that in all 
matters relating to their temples, their worship, their festivals, their religious practices, 
their ceremonial observances, our native subjects be left entirely to themselves.” 

The Court of Directors, as,we have already acknowledged, have in all material pro¬ 
ceedings, for some years past, enforced the observance ol that grand ^fundamental rule oF 
policy ; but the above quoted regulation, though in contradiction ot that rule, remains 
unrepealed. Its repeal has been repeatedly urged by authorities of the highest name in 
India, by the Sudder Board of Revenue in Bengal, by the Governor-general in Council, 
and by the Government of Madras, which years ago submitted for the approval of the 
Supreme Government the draft of a Regulation for that purpose; but it still remains 
in the statute book, liable to be mischievously used, disturbing the course of justice in the 

■■ ■ case 
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case of alleged abuses : by the managers of native institutions, and containing a recorded 
connexion between a Christian (Government and idolatrous and immoral institutions. Your 
memorialists therefore pray that orders may be given for the annulment of that Regulation, 
and for the early completion of any measures, which may yet be needed, for removing all 
pagotfa lands and their property from the interference of the Company's Collectors of 
Revenue ; and that reports of the execution of such orders be speedily laid before Par¬ 
liament. 

There is another document, as we are informed, still suffered to remain on the records of 
the Indian Government, strangely at variance with the otherwise commendable tenor of 
the instructions of the Court oi Directors of late years on subjects of this nature. It is 
a despatch to the several Governments of India, forbidding their public servants to take 
any part in Christian thissionary proceedings, it is scarcely necessary to remark, that no 
attempt is known to have been made to carry this prohibition into effect ; and that persons 
in the highest stations of the public service, who have long been equally eminent for their 
support of Christian efforts to benefit the native population, and for their distinguished 
official services, must disregard directions which encroach on the liberty of personal action 
iu matters of a purely private and conscientious nature. But there are scrupulous persons 
who, knowing the existence of such orders, feel themselves painfully constrained in the 
matter; while the Native Christians (as will be shown by a document to be subsequently 
referred to), conscious that the Hindu official servants of Government are never interfered 
with in promoting their superstitions, justly remark on the unequal measure meted out to 
the Christian ser vants of the Company, who may feel it their duty to assist efforts for 
extending the blessings of a pure faith. It is submitted, that it is not enough for such 
instructions to fall into desuetede; they ought to be cancelled. 

Your memorialists invite your Lordihip's attention to the statements which the members 
of other Christian Societies have presented to Parliament, relative to the payment of money 
allowances to Hindu pagodas. They know that great efforts have been made, under the 
orders of the Court of Directors, for commuting claims of this nature; and that, where 
they are inseparably bound up with the possession of Oircar land, considerable difficulty 
may be experienced in completely relieving the public accounts from these charges. But 
they implore your Lordship that measures may be taken for enforcing the complete execu¬ 
tion of the orders which have been transmitted from home, prohibiting all connexion with, 
and support of, pagodas. 

It is under this heady indeed, that the most obnoxious of this class of payment is .still 
permitted to continue. Your memorialists' need hardly name the annual money allowances 
paid by Government to the temple of Juggernaut. At the close of years of controversy 
on the subject of this charge; after item by item of the original allowance had been reduced 

indefensible; after advantages, far exceeding the last remnant of allowance, had been 
concede# to this temple,—the Court of Directors adopted, on the 5th of February 1850, 
a despatch of the India Board, suggesting that the time had arrived when the remaining 
comparatively trivial allowance might be discontinued. The Governor-general concurred 
in this opinion, and a Regulation was framed for the purpose of abolishing it. The terms 
of that Regulation, however, have been the subject of correspondence between the Home 
and Indian authorities ever since. Old pleas in behalf of the monster-idol have again been 
suffered to creep in, and the allowance still exists—the opprobrium of the Government— 
the occasion of the incessant taunts from the opponents of Christianity on the spot, as to 
the patronage still afforded by Government to that impure worship, and filling the hearts 
of Christian men in all countries with grief and shame. Your memorialists earnestly 
entreat that no further debay be allowed in the execution of orders which ought to have 
been long,since carried into effect for expunging this hated charge from the public accounts 
of India. 

Great, progress has happily been made, since the days when the Marquess Wellesley 
prohibited the exposure of infants to be drowned, or devoured by alligators, in the (so 
called) sacred rivers of India, and in abolishing various practices in the religious ceremonies 
of the natives, which are dike revolting to humanity and decency. But similar practices 
still prevail, less glaring it may be, but most debasing to the native mind, and which call 
for tlrn interference of a humane and enlightened Government. The abolition of such 
practices cannot fail, it is believed, to be acceptable to the growing intelligence of the 
educated natives; and if accompanied, as other measures -of the same nature haye been, 
by a think exposition of the motives of Government, the reform may be effected, as\u the 
preceding instances, without danger in any manner to the public interests. 

II, The second point to which your memorialists solicit your Lordship's attention is, the 
reasonable claim of Christian Natives to participate in the funds appropriated by Govern¬ 
ment towards the education of the people of India. 

, It has been already stated that the 'Christian Natives are practically excluded from the 
benefits of any share in these funds. The whole amount of the monies granted for educa¬ 
tional purposes has hitherto been exclusively applied to the Government schools and 
colleges. These institutions profess to be open to all classes. The colleges are designed 
for the cultivation of European, Hindu and Mahpmraedanliterature, and European science; 
the vernacular schools are for an inferior scale of learning. But the Christian Scriptures 
and all Christian teaching are excluded from all these seminaries. According to the state¬ 
ments of a document, which will be referred to in the sequel, Nalives becoming Christians 
have been excluded from one in high repute in Calcutta. 
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It will hence be apparent, that notwithstanding tile monopoly of the public funds the 
prestige of Government patronage, and the professedly liberal principles of the Government 
seminaries of learning, the schools of the Christian missions, established ^ow^ly 
Christian objects, maintained by private support, and earned on by small-paidbut d .voted 
men, afford education to nearly four times the number of scholars which aie found 
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In making these remarks, there is no intention to disparage the Government <olhes an 
schools as seminaries of secular learning. The colleges and higher schools it is we I k own 
afford the means of a very superior secular education, and many of the pupils have been dis¬ 
tinguished for high intellectual culture and scientific attainments. 

’ ’f lie subject wSl be found discussed at g ™-« length than »c,uld be fitting in this nicneo- 
rial in a document appended to it, which draws attention to the practical tendencj of the 
svstem of Government education as now conducted. . , , , f 

• The corrective teaching, which Christianity only can supply, being excluded f ora 
Government seminaries, the document referred to proves upon the testimony^puao. to 

from their connexion with the system are most competent judges, that the moral am 
have been most unsatisfactory, although some favourable exceptions may be producer- ..o the 

C To miietlv this state of things, your memorialists submit that the obvious remedy would 
Ire 'dtlier to introduce Christian teaching into the public seminaries, or, if this be deerned 
inexpedient, to assist by pecuniary support those schools winch supply the denciency in die 
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In accordance with the latter suggestion, the document in the Appendix proposes, that as 
the object for which a yearly sum for educational purposes is set apart by the East India 
Company is to promote good general education among all classes of the inhabitants of India 
—every school in whiclfsuch general instruction, as shall reach the prescribed standard is 
afforded, shall share in the benefit of the Government grants. The paper referred to thus 
characterizes this proposal. 

“ '['his scheme comprehends all classes, and recognises the claims of-all to a share ot the 
Government countenance and assistance. It respects, at the same time, the religious senti¬ 
ments and feelings of all classes, and offends none. It is the system, apparently, best 
adapted to meet the actual state of things in India, and will serve, if adopted, to discharge 
the obligations which rest upon the Government to contribute to the education of all classes 
of their subjects; and at the same time leaves all to choose the schools most conformable 
to their respective creeds and feelings; 5 

Your memorialists have observed with gratification, that a proposal has recently been 
made by the Council of Education at Madras, to introduce a scheme of this nature into the 
administration of the Government educational grants at that Presidency; and your memo¬ 
rialists earnestly hope that the measure will have the sanction of the Home authorities, and 
be extended to the other Presidencies. 

Your memorialists have no doubt, that under the encouragement of such granta-in-aid, an 
improved system of training, of school books and teaching, will speedily be found in opera¬ 
tion in the schools of this and other Christian institutions, and that thus a principle of vigour 
and extension will be imparted to them which cart scarcely be expected from unaided-private 
means, and from the laborious Christian missionary, amidst an overwhelming population, the 
disadvantages of climate, and the pressure of his many other duties. 

Your memorialists cannot conclude this part, of their address without earnestly pressing 
upon the consideration of your Lordship’s Government, that any regulation or usage which 
prevents the admission of the Holy Scriptures into schools and colleges supported by the 
Indian Government, should be discontinued. 

Your memorialists also desire respectfully to draw your Lordship’s attention to.the import¬ 
anceof encouraging by all reasonable countenance and assistance, every well-directed effort 
to improve the education and habits of the country-born population of India. It is needless 
to speak of the vast numbers of this class, of whom many have exhibited qualities which 
prove, that under favourable Influences of early training, very valuable characters might he 
formed. They, have hitherto, as a class, enjoyed no countenance front Government; and the 
best effort tha't lias yet been made for affording them, at one of the Presidencies, a superior 
education, has unhappily failed to obtain the support which its founders have repeatedly 
sought from the Government, both abroad and at home. Your memorialists allude to a 
proposed Protestant College at Madras, intended especially for the benefit of the country- 
born population, but to be open to all classes. A fund of upwards of 100,000 rupees, raised 
among themselves and by individuals who felt a generous interest in their condition, has 
remained for years unemployed, whilst the managers have been endeavouring to obtain some 
moderate assistance from Government to enable them to complete their project. They 
earnestly besought the help they needed, and offered to adopt any regulations which the 
Government should prescribe, consistently with the main object of preserving for their 
children a Protestant system of instruction ; but hitherto they have sought in vain. A copy 
of the last memorial of these parties to the Home authorities will be found in the document 
already referred to, as appended to tliis address ; and your memorialists beg your Lordship’s 
favourable consideration of that very able paper, and its most reasonable prayer. 

Your memorialists are aware that pecuniary objections have been continually urged in 
^pswer to applications of this nature, but they are persuaded that an enlightened Govern- 
mel »t will admit that nothing costs the State so much as a neglected and untaught popula¬ 
tion? and that no disbursement of public money ensures so certain and ample a return to the 
State as a well-bestowed aid to rescue any hitherto depressed class from a state of ignorance, 
and its inevitable accompaniments of comparative uselessness, idleness and crime. 

Iff. The third and last point proposed in this address is, the complete and practical 
recotm’tion in the patronage of Government in India, of the great principle enunciated by the 
Charter Act of 1833, namely, that no native of India shall be ineligible to office on account 
of his reigi° n * 

Upon tljfe point, your memorialists request attention to two documents recently received 
froin India ‘aV/J possessing, as they venture to think, particular claims on the attention to 
Government The*hrst, already referred to, is a letter written by the Rev. Krishna Mohun 
Baiterjea, originally a Brahmin of the highest caste in Bengal, a long-established convert to 
f hsitttianitv and now (or some vears, an ordained minister of the Church of England, and a 
professor ^Bishop’s College, Calcutta. It is addressed to a Member of parliament, and 
was written in the freedom of private correspondence. Its importance lias induced the 
writer’s correspondent t> permit the use now made of it, in order to explain, from an unques¬ 
tionable source how the conversion of a Kative to Christijurity still subjects him to disadvan¬ 
tages which an eriligh ened and liberal Government, anxious to maintain “ a really even 
balance” amon" its- suiiects of every creed or denomination, should be solicitous to pre¬ 
vent or to remedy ; and yorr Lordship’s attention is asked to the letter with that view. 

The other document is a translation of-a petition written in the 1 amid language, ana ad¬ 
dressed to the British ParliutMElf *>v nearly five hundred Christian Natives, connected with the 
mission of the Church Missionary lociety, in the province of Thmevelly, on the coast of 
Coromandel All the signatures to this potion are those of householders. Its form, and 
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. evils brought to its notice, in order tl: 

efore dismissing this last head of their address/ your memorialists take the liberty of 
submitting to your Lordship’s consideration, that, the time has arrived wlmn the Christian 
Natives of India—a body now rapidly increasing in numbers and importance—have a just 
claim to consideration in all legislative measures affecting the social and political interests of 
the inhabitants of that land. 

In conclusion, your memorialists, as members of a great religious society, which comprises 
a very large and earnest portion of the ministers and members of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, implore for your Lordship and the members of Her Majesty's Government the aid 
of Divine wisdom to guide your deliberations on the subjects winch are embraced in this 
address, and in legislating tor the future administration of the affairs of an empire, compris¬ 
ing one of the largest divisions of the earth, and in volving the present and everlasting well- 
being of more than a hundred millions of people. 

Your memorialists may be pardoned for reminding your Lordship and vour colleagues, 
that the charge of that empire has not been entrusted to this nation by the Power that 
ruleth in the kingdoms of men, and giveth them to whomsoever he will, for any mere tem¬ 


poral purposes, but for the benefit of the people of India, by the advancement of his own 
kingdom, which is identified in every nation with the blessings of righteousness and peace- 
That your Lordship and Her Majesty's Government maybe disposed and enabled to 
remove all remedial obstacles to the advancement of Christianity in India, and to promote, 
by your sanction of a just and liberal expenditure, all objects which may legitimately sub¬ 
serve the highest interests of the natives of that country, and thereby secure, under the 
Divine favour, the welfare and stability of the largest and most important dependency of 
Great Britain, is the devout prayer of your memorialists. 

By order of the Committee, 

Chichester, President. 

WiLin M Kmc* n T *S ecretarie *s Church 

Church Missionary House, Hectoe Strait.i, J Missionary Society. 

May 27, 1853. 
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The question of general education, which occupies so much of public attention in Eng¬ 
land, has become of scarcely inferior interest in India. 

Two different systems are there in operation, based on essentially different principles. 

First. That of Government, comprising colleges for the cultivation, respectively, of Euro¬ 
pean, Hindu and Mahommedan literature, and European science, and English and vernacular 
schools, professedly for all classes of the people, without respect to the religion of any, but 
specifically proscribing in all the Christian Scriptures, and practically excluding the Chrj^ 
tian population from the benefits of the Government schools and colleges. 

Second. The schools of the various Christian missions, which are, equally with tho^e of 
Government, open to all classes of the people, but in all of which the Holy’ Sc ; riptur« s are 
taught. These schools are frequented alike bv Hindus and Christians, and contain a much 
greater number of scholars than the Government schools/ 

The whole number of Government colleges and schools in all the Presidencies, by the 
latest official reports, are Stated at ------- 237 

And the scholars of all classes, at - - - - - - 22,207 

The Mission schools, according to returns published in the Calcutta Review .iff''the month 
of October last, amount to - -- -- -- - i, 9 Pi 

And the scholars to - - - - - - . .. 113,850 

In this number are included 445 girfff schools, containing 13,955 scholars. 

Further particulars are given in a note appended to this Paper. 

From the numbers thus reported of the Government and Mission schools, it is apparent 
that, while the Government scheme is, professedly liberal in its basis, it is practically exclu¬ 
sive; and that the Mission schools, which are avowedly Christian in principle, are practically 
liberal and popular. 

The large funds applied by Government to promote education, ieing given only to their 
own establishments, and all the advantages of those establishments bein^ confined to 
Hindus and Mussulmans, the Christian Natives of India, now a large and increasing, but 
still the poorest class of the inhabitants, are deprived of aR shfre in those funds ; ancl their 
education, which ought to be a subject of solicitude.o a Christian Government, is either 
neglected or thrown upon institutions maintained Entirely by private benevolence. 

This* 
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This state of things cannot be excused' by the observation that the Government schools, Appendix P 

being open to all classes, Christians nmv avail themselves of those schools in common lP _J 

with other classes ; for conscientious Christian parents of any country cannot send their 
children to schools.from which the Christian Scriptures are authoritatively proscribed, whose 
teachers are heathens, and where the admixture with heathens or Mussulmans is unre¬ 
stricted, and without a corrective of any kind. 

The Government schools in India are really heathen schools or Mussulman schools. The 
teaching is such as heathens or Mussulmans may learn without prejudice. European science 
and philosophy are taught in the colleges; but the institutions are professedly for the hea¬ 
then and Mahommedan population. They did not contemplate a Christian population, and 
are not adapted for them. 

As it cannot be doubted that the claim of the Christian population to a share in the 
Government grants for education will be admitted, the question for consideration is, will the 
Government cleerff it expedient to adapt their institutions so as to make them suitable for 
Christians, by freely admitting the use of the Christian Scriptures as a part of the established 
instruction, or, retaining the principle of their schools and colleges, afford aid to other insti¬ 
tutions, and leave to those schools the education of the Christian Natives. 

As regards the first suggestion, it may be remarked, that the fact of the numbers of 
Hindu youths, who voluntarily enter the mission schools, proves, beyond dispute, that a 
system of instruction in which the Christian Scriptures constitute a principal feature, is not 
of itself obnoxious to the Hindu youths ; and it may be reasonably inferred, that the free ad¬ 
mission of the Christian Scriptures into the Government schools and college#, without the 
use of them being enforced, would not render those institutions less acceptable to the Natives 
in general. It is certain that in some schools established or supported of late years by 
Native Princes in India, the Christian Scriptures have formed a part of the system of in¬ 
struction for Christians in those schools. 

Instances can also be produced of Hindus who, having been educated in the mission 
schools, have become schoolmasters, opened schools in various parts, and now use Christian 
books for the instruction of their scholars; and of others who are employed as tutors, in 
Hindu families of the higher classes, making use of the same books for their pupils, and 
purchasing them for the avowed purpose from Christian depositories. 

These facts are so well known in parts where conversions to Christianity have been most 
extensi ve, that a portion of the public press in India, which has hitherto vehemently opposed Note II, page 03®, 
the introduction of the sacred Scriptures into the Government schools and colleges, has 
candidly acknowledged its mistake, and now advocates their introduction. 

It has indeed become apparent, what was long since known to many, that the prejudice 
against the use of the Christian Scriptures in the education of the Natives, is an European 
prejudice, and not of native origin. 

It is very desirable that the effects of the Government system of education on the moral 
and social condition of the people should be ascertained. 

That the public schools and colleges have given a considerable impulse to the acquisition 
of knowledge, and a desire for reading, is unquestionable. That they have tended to the 
improvement of the native character to any appreciable extent may be reasonably doubted. 

For if the moral and social state of a people is to be estimated by the popular literature, what 

may not be apprehended of a people, the reading portion of which, If not misrepresented, 

draws its aliment from a literature of the character described in a local publication, from 

which an article is annexed to this Paper. It is notorious, also, that the worst English books Note III, page 032. 

have found a too ready circulation among this class of readers. 

Unhappily this point is no longer a speculative question. Testimony has been produced 
which places the fact in the most lamentable light, and, at the same time, upon the most 
unquestionable* evidence. In the Appendix will be found an extract of a letter from a gen- Note IV., page 
lleman of high literary character, who was long employed in the Government Native Edu¬ 
cation Establishment at Bombay, and who, though not without doubts of its principle, 
laboured zealously to promote its success, until forced, by mortifying conviction of its ascer¬ 
tained tendencies* to abandon and denounce it. His experience corresponds with that of 
others, who apprehend tlrat the educated native youth of India are becoming sceptics in 
religion, radical in polities, and in morals what their popular reading indicates. That there 
are many exceptions of a better class may bn readily admitted, while the preponderance of 
the worse stamp cannot be questioned in the face of the proofs that have been referred to. 

The same injurious effects have attended education in European countries, where educa¬ 
tion has most widely prevailed, but from which is excluded the pure instruction of that sacred 
volume, which the greatest and best of Oriental scholars thus characterized : “ Ttie testi¬ 
mony of Sir William Jones to the verity and authority of the Holy Scriptures,” says his 
biographer,1 transcribe from his own manuscript in his Bible. k I have carefully and regu¬ 
larly perused these Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion, that the volume, independently of 
’its divine origin, contains more sublimity, purer morality, more important history, and finer 
strains of eloquence, than can be collected from all other books, in whatever language they 
may have been written.’ ” 

The nations of the Continent of Eure pe have had free access—as India is now acquiring 
access—to the tree of knowledge, but only in a limited degree to the tree of life. The con¬ 
sequence has been that the people have acquired intellectual power without moral principle 
to control it. Society has grown strong* but not wise, and the state of the world tells the 
consequences. The progress of disorganization may be quickened or retarded by circum¬ 
stances, but that it is certain, unless a remedy adequate to correct the mischief' be found, 
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history too clearly attests. What is literature in one generation, as an acute modern writer 
has remarked, is opinion iti the next, and law and I act is that which succeeds, 

But if it be still thought unadvisable to attempt a fusion or mixed system of education, 
comprising the Christian element, under professed Government patr.onage m India, an 
alternative is open. Let Government, instead of maintaining only an exc.usive system ot 
their own, afford assistance to all schools and colleges in which sou ml knowledge is com¬ 
municated, on the principles upon which the English Government affords aid to all the 

great educational societies of this country. . . ■ .V , 

Every attempt to establish here the mixed system of education by authority having railed, 
Government has adopted the measure of aiding the several classes separately m the propor¬ 
tion of their respective efforts; in other words, the Government aid is afforded to the 
societies of the Established Church and of the different denominations of nonconformists, 
according to the number of schools and scholars, and the proportion ot funds raised by each 

"iS'scSne comprehends all classes, and recognises the claims of all to a share of the 
Government countenance and assistance. It respects at the same time the rchgious^senti- 
meats and feelings of ail classes, and offends none. It is the system apparently best adapted 
to meet the actual state of things in India, arid will serve, it adopted, to discharge the obli¬ 
gation which rests upon the Government to contribute to the education of all classes ot their 
subjects, and at the same time leaves all to choose the schools most conformable to their 

respective creeds and feelings. , . > U1 . , 

The Christian Natives, whose claim to a fair participation w the benefits ot public edu¬ 
cation, or to a share of the funds applicable to that object, is here preferred, consist only ot 
Protestant Christians, and are nearly all the fruits of Christian missions during the present 
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In the above statement, reference is made to the Christian Natives properly so called. 
There is another verv large and increasing class, namely, the East Indian or Indo-Britons, 
for whom a similar claim to a share of Government assistance must, be urged. 1 his class 
of persons at Madras have collected a large but insufficient, fund for the establishment .or 
a Protestant college for the education of “their children on a superior footing. 1 he sum 
raised by them for the purpose is upwards of a lac of rupees, and they .have several times 
memorialised the Government, the Couit of Directors, and the President of the India 
Board, for assistance to enable them to complete their scheme, A copy of their latest 
Memorial accompanies this Paper. The ability with which they plead for their object 
should not be overlooked, nor the important considerations which they urge in its avour. 
A very moderate measure of assistance afforded to this class, in the way they have solicited, 
could not fail to operate most, beneficially in promoting the cause of really valuable edu¬ 
cation, in a place, and for a people, where it is 'exceedingly needed, and m confirming the 
principle of attachment to the English Government of a class, whose numbers and position 
no Indian statesman can rationally disregard. 

Since the above Paper was written, an article on the same subject has been received front 
Dr Duff, the founder of the Scotch education system in Calcutta, which is added as a 
supplement to the preceding, and will be found to agree substantially m the views which it 
advocates. 

Brief Memorandum on Government Education in Ini5>ia. 

1. At present, the Government devotes the whole of its educational funds to the mainte¬ 
nance of a comparatively small number of schools and colleges of its own, and at a com pa- 

rativelv large expense. , . *. A . .. 

2. Prom all o* these the Christian Scriptures are excluded, the course of instruction t.'cmg 

avowedly of an intellectual, and not of a moral or religious character. \ 

3. The results of this system might be shown to be very far from satisfactory to the 
British Christian, the British Patriot, or the real well-wisher of India’s prosperity, and, as 
connected therewith, the stability and permanence of the British power. 

4. Wliile, at an earlier stage of our history in India, it was one great object to create a 

taste among the natives for our improved literature and science, the British Government 
mio-bt feel warranted in maintaining a few costly monopolist institutions of its own. but 
that taste having now been, to so large an extent, created at the seats of I residency and 
other large towns, and throughout many country districts, there is no longer the same real 
or apparent necessity for upholding such exclusive and expensive seminaries. J 
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e creation of this taste is clearly indicated by the growing demand for our improved 
uropean education, and by the growing readiness of the natives, in many places, to pay 
for it. The fees of the Hindu pupils in the Government College of Calcutta exceed thirty 
thousand rupees (ife. 90,000). 

6. The great object of the British Government should be to diffuse as widely a| possible 
the blessings of improved education amongst the error and superstition-ridden people of 
India; and if it is not prepared to introduce the Christian Scriptures into our institutions, it 
were better for it to abandon its monopoly of such institutions altogether, and adopt another 
course more suited to the change of circumstances, and to the exigencies of the people. 

7 . The subject is admitted to be beset with difficulties on all sides ; but if practicable mea¬ 
sures of improvement are to be delayed until all difficulties be cleared up to all minds, no 
new or improved measure will ever be adopted at all. 

8. Looking, then, at the subject in all its bearings, I have for several years past entertained 
the persuasion, that the principle on which the British Government at home has been dis¬ 
tributing its educational funds, is that which furnishes the most satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties connected with the Government educational question in India. 

9. At home, the Government does not expend its educational resources on the maintenance 
of a few monopolist institutions; it strives to stimulate ail parties far and wide, who, desire to 
further the cause of improved education, by offering proportional aid to all who show them¬ 
selves willing to help themselves. On the subject of religion, except in the case of the 
established churches (whose standards of faith are engrossed in the law of the land), it main¬ 
tains a strict neutraliiy, leaving that entirely to the felt responsibilities of the different parties 
themselves. Through its own appointed inspectors, it has a sufficient guarantee for the 
soundness and efficiency of the ordinary secular branches of study. 

10. Why not bring such a principle, with any needful adapting modifications, to bear bn 
the state of things in India ? Instead of exhausting its educational funds on a few exclusive 
institutions that are very obnoxious to the Christian people of Great Britain, why might it 
not henceforward address all its Indian subjects, without respect of class or race—“ YVe are 
desirous of promoting your mental, moral and social improvement; for this end we wish to 
encourage the acquisition of the improved literature and science of Europe, through the 
medium alike of the English and vernacular tongues. All, therefore, who desire to partici¬ 
pate in the advantages of such acquisition, we are willing* to assist in some way proportional 
to their own efforts ; the books and system of tuition, so far as concerns the secular studies, 
being subject to the approval of our accredited inspectors/’ 

11. The present educational funds of the Government ought certainly to be increased ; 
but even if they were not, such a mode of distributing and applying them as that now sug¬ 
gested, would vastly enhance their productiveness. Natives, and all who feel interested in 
native welfare, would, in all directions, be stimulated to do a vast deal more than heretofore. 
Without directly trenching on the peculiar religious convictions or prejudices of any parties, 
Hindu, Mussulman, European, or any others, the Government educational funds, instead of 
being exclusively lavished on a few institutions, would have the effect of extending and 
multiplying them tenfold, and of thus more rapidly and widely diffusing the benefits of an 
enlightened education among the masses of the people. 

12. This Memorandum can only be regarded as a mere fragment, conveying the general 
idea, without entering into any details. 


Edinburgh, 1st March 1852. 


Alexander Duff, 


Note I. 

By the Official Reports on Education addressed to the respective Governments for the 
year 1.850, the numbers of pupils at the several Presidencies are stated as follows; 


Bengal: 

Lower Provinces - 
North-West - , - - . 

■I'm ■ • 

7,795 

1,706, 

nni 

* i 9,501 


Madras 




Madras University 

- 

- 

180 


Bombay : 





Elphinstone Institution - - ■ - 

Mofussil English School 

Vernacular ditto 

Poona Sanscrit College 

- 

916 
668 
10,670 
H 172 

12,426 







Total 


2,1,1-071 



In 


* The latest Parliamentary Return tinder tills Presidency states there are no Educational Establishments 
in existence at this Presidency, with the above exception. 

t The numbers stated here as in the Government Schools and Colleges are increased in the Memorial 
from later Reports to 25,1102, and in the Mission Schools are reduced to 96,177, owing to the exclusion in 
the Memorial of the Ceylon Schools, as not properly belonging to India within the East India Company’s 


territories. 

(20. App.) 
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030 Al’I’EX LH.X TO M.'NUTBS OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE SEE*"’-" 
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.... ■ ■ . 


Boys’ Schools. 






Bengal, &c. - 

North-Western Provinces 
Madras Presidency 
Bombay Presidency 
Ceylon. 


Boys' Schools 
Girls’ ditto 


In all- 


vernacular 

DAY SCHOOLS. 


BOARDING 

SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISH 

SCHOOLS. 


Schools, j Boys. 


Schools. 


Boys. 


Bengal, Orissa and Assam 
North-Western Provinces 
Madras Presidency 
Bombay'Presidency 
Ceylon 


- 


Schools. 


Bop. 


127 

55 

852 

65 

240 

0,309 
3,078 
61,366 
3,848 
9,126 ! 

21 

10 

32 

4 

6 

* 761 

209 ( 

754 j 

1 64 | 

| 204 . 

22 ( 6,054 

16 j 1,207 

44 | 4,156 

9 ! 984 . 

37 j 1,675 

1,345 

83,787 

■ i 

. • 73 ■ 

! 1,992 

128 

14,076 



Girl 

s ? Schools. 






'day s 

CHOOLS. 

j BOARDING SCHOOLS. 



Schools. 1 Girl#. 

_'_ 

| Schools. 

Girls. 



26 

690 

p :; ; : ^fp 1 ■ 

P ' 

piMsp 

836 


"m ' 

h-.-,: ,1 ■ 8 • ■ % 

213 

ii 

208 ' 

»; " 

m ' 

222 

6,929 

1 4 i 

1,101 


• 1 A*'"' 

28 

f 1 ,087 

6 

129 

- 

V 

70 

j 2,630 

5 

172 



j' 354 

| 11,549 

| 

91 

' 2,440 

fr':; 


Totals, 


1,546 

445 

1 , 1)01 


Scholars 

Ditto 


$9,855 

13,995 

113,856 


Note II. 

From the M adras “ Crescent,” a Newspaper which has for years opposed the 
Introduction of the Christian Scriptures into the Public Schools. 

13 December 1851 . 

One of our members of Council is thought by the Natives to be ill-disposed to the diffu¬ 
sion of European education among them, and so perhaps may be Sir Henry Potiinger; but 
his avowal has gone as far as that of Sir Henry Young, the placing within the reach of the 
people the means of having their children taught the elements of knowledge and of morals. 

He has not indeed encouraged the course of education pursued at the high school, neither 
have the Court of Directors ; but those who have discouraged it the most are the Natives 
themselves, all along, by declining io send their children in any respectable number, and 
latterly, by tire few who are sent attempting to monopolise the instruction to the castites, 
and the extrusion of those who are without caste. 

How far our Governor may be blameworthy for not having yet introduced the provincial 
schools for that course of inferior instruction of which he has declared his approval, it is 
impossible for us to say; his hands may be tied up by orders from the Court of Directors, 
or he may not be cordially supported in the matter by his colleagues; one of whom, as we 
have remarked, is said to be adverse to the education of the masses; and another probably 
declines to interfere unless permission to read the Bible is made one of the regulations; to 
his permission we were opposed when the Minute of Lord Tweeddale made it apparent that, 
eouverlisrn was directly looked for as its contemplated and intended sequence, and while we 
thouoht it would have the effect of keeping away the scholars; but, as the high school has 
not increased, but declined in number ever since the advent of Sir Henry Pottmger, whom no 
person will suspect of having missionary predilections; and as Mr. Anderson s schools 
where the study of the Bible is compulsory, are unable to meet the eagerness of the natives 
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for the attainment of western information, we no longer see any sufficient reason to oppose 
a measure which would conciliate the conscientious feeling's of the honourable member last 
alluded to; and induce the many influential persons wholtave adopted the same opinion as 
himself to co-operate in the work, which is certainly calculated to ameliorate the condition 
of the natives ; hut who, having shown such utter disregard to the education of the high 
school whence the Bible has been sedulously excluded in compliance with their prejudices, 
have no longer any claim to consideration on the score of those prejudices, with regard to 
whatever system of instruction the Government may think it prudent to adopt, short of 
enforcing the study of the Scriptures with a view io their conversion. 

From the Madras “ Athenaeum*’ 15 December 1851. 

If a cause which has been abandoned, and a belief which has been renounced within the 
last few days, by our cotempprary of the “ Crescent,” had never been taken up and avowed 
by him, a great deal of mischief and misconception might have been avoided.. At the end of 
many years of energetic labour, he has given up the hope of defeating the efforts of his 
countrymen to truly enlighten the Hindus. 

He has long been in the condition of a general without an army, a leader without any cre¬ 
dentials, from the party whom he claimed to represent, but bow many, both in India and at 
home, were induced to believe, that it. was the “ Hindus” and not the « Crescent,” that 
held the missionaries in such intense abhorrence ! We proclaimed, more than three years 
since, the real character of the agitation against Bible teaching; that it had no basis in the 
national opinion, and now a frank admission of its hollowness is made to the world. The 
disgusted Hindu is a myth, but his place is occupied by a disgusted European, who, sick of 
all creeds, and disliking all races of mankind, must needs take refuge in the “ Eremite's cell,” 
and become the Timon of the 19th century. 

The u -Crescent” may complain with Kossuth, that he has been deserted by those whom 
he trusted, but we are unwilling that he should arrogate to himself the credit of conduct¬ 
ing w the only paper* through which the alleviation of their (ie* the Hindus) trodden down 
condition lias found an advocacy in Madras. 

If attempts to promote the material prosperity of the country, and to urge the Government 
to carryout plans of useful reform, have anything to do with the labour ^question, we think 
the honour may be divided at least with a couple "of his cotempomries. 

From the Madras “ Spectator,” 17 December is&l* 

W e are glad to see that the “ Crescent,” resting on the preference shown for missionary 
schools, has abandoned his opposition to the use of the Bible as a class book for those who 
are disposed to use it. * 

From the Madras u Spectator,” 24 December 1851. 

The progress of the Scottish Free Church Schools, as evinced by the statistics brought 
forward at their examination last week, is exceedingly satisfactory. It proves how untenable 
are the fears of those who dread converting influences on the natives of the country, and how 
safely the Bible may be brought into contact with the rising* generation of the heathen as a 
book of religious instruction. 

While the Government High School, with all its official recommendations and prospects, 
numbers a handful of scholars scarcely increasing, the Free Church Seminaries boast of a 
roll which includes 2,300, and this prosperity is unaffected, at least permanently, by the mis¬ 
sionary successes of the teachers. In farmer years we have had the pleasure of recording* 
the encouraging* experience of those agents, with reference to male converts, and can novv 
speak as favourably of their endeavour on behalf of female pupils. 

Before June last, when several baptisms took place, the number of these was 160. 

After those events, the withdrawals were so many that the attendance declined to 34; but 
the rise of scholars was so rapid, that they now amoiipt to 210. Indisputably, therefore, 
the Missionary Schools have grown in favour rather than diminished, under the circum- 
stances of con version. 

There are also other indications of the acceptance which they And among the heathen. 

We are told that natives come in to listen to the preaching in their own tongues, on the 
premises of the Free Church; that they show no repugnance to the instruction given, which 
is avowedly directed to their proselytism. 

This is highly satisfactory. When scholars abound, notwithstanding that fact, it is clear 
that scriptural tuition creates no obstacle of moment, and that fit may safely be introduced, 

As a voluntary element, into the Government Sc hool. 


• Note Ilf. 

4 

Arteci.e from the u Indian Maid,” under the head of u Bengal.” 

Imparity *of the popular Literature of Benya/. 

W e are aware that the popular standard of coarseness (in popular literature) varies in dif¬ 
ferent ages and different countries, and it would not be fair to refuse to Bengali books the 
benefit of a concession which is often made in favour of European works. But after making 
(20. App.) 4 k 4 



tales* The libidinous doings of Krishiya ami 
of different productions; some are paraphras 
Mahabbarata; whilst in others the same uu 
according to the taste of each writer. Two w 
other mythological stories, in addition to those 
than ;|||. former* We suspect that these mythological vyo; 
am other books,.because Rhdha and Krishna are favourite 
the inhabitants of Bengal. The character of these object* 
who describe it feel it necessary to apologize for it,, by my 
lord of the world, was not subject to those laws of moral 
obey* But reason and experience unite in proving that his example h 
tamiiiatipg power, and that the natives of Bengal will^never cease to i 
ifigacy until Krishna sjxall cease to be the object of their worship, their. 
affections, Siva, who is the favourite god of the higher classes,^ and Dur< 
national deity of Bengal, are about as licentious as Krishna and It ad ha, 

It was tlie writer’s intention to have examined some twenty amatory tales 
him; but this task was too revolting* A trial was made of two dr three $ we dc 
ber a .more repulsive occupation. The tales are, for the most part, wretched 
Bidya and Sundar. It is almost impossible to conceive anything more 
sonic pages of these volumes; they must utterly pollute : the inxaginatior* *m .. 
they are'read, or to whom they are recited by strolling singers. 

Impossible as it may appear, it is nevertheless true that the Bengali (or Hindu) 
discovered depths of pioflicacy lower still than those already pointed out. iheie. 

phiets for sale in the Calcutta bazaars, written for the express purpose of reducing 
to a systematic theory. Bad we not seen them we could not have,believed in their 
The mind of Milton's or Klopstbch’s Satan, and even that of Gothc’s Mcphisf 
would have revolted with horror from all contact with such defiling abominations. r l 
1 jeatipit and sale of such boohs, and of engravings of an equally filthy character] 


HHHBI ■■■I 

unquestionably 'to be proscribed as a crime, and punished as such by the rulers of the land. 
We brieve many Hindus woubj thank them for doing it, . , , ♦ VV 

It is an instructive fact, that the inculcation of vice in these obscene boohs is invariably 
perpetrated under the screen of the national religion. The title-page prominently exhibits 
the of some of the popular divinities. The booh itself always opens with a formal 

invocation. of two or three of them, and almost every new section commences with a 

prayer. . , ■, . 

When all these things are considered, the repugnance to the education of females, so uni¬ 
versally prevalent amongst the natives, will cease to excite surprise. The idea prevails (and 
there is much truth in it) that female education must lead to the perusal of such horrible 
boohs by female readers ,—Calcutta Review. 





- Note IV. 

From the Discotf rbe on the Death of Professor Henderson, of Bombay, by 
Dr* Wilson, President of the Bombay Literary Society. 

Be saw that the capacity of English reading conferred on multitudes was not in general 
turned to the account of perusing our best authors. He witnessed a relaxation of the Tetters* 
of ignorance, without the im position of the restraints of truth. He found a general contempt 
of ndigioh beginning to prevail, as the consequence of its neglect in the Government §$$qi- 
naiies°of India. He discovered a spirit of unbecoming rivalry existing between these insti¬ 
tutions? and those of a better character; and, without being able exactly to draw a line of 
distinction between the essential and merely incidental evils of the system with which he 
vriis connected, he came to the conclusion, that to be really and extensively useful, it niust: 
undergo a radical change. 

At present I speak as a witness and not as ati advocate of party views. I am able to con¬ 
firm and illustrate my testimony by quoting his own words. The following is an extract 
from the first letter which I received from him after my arrival in Britain :— 

u Since you left Bombay the Board of Education has greatly extended its operations, and 
is preparing for still greater things. An accomplished Englishman has beCn placed in charge 
of the English School at Surat fmy young friend and former pupil at Edinburgh,. Robert 
Mackay, lias been placed in charge at Tanna; the most talented of the late Normal scho¬ 
lars have been retained on high salaries, as assistants in the central English school here. 
Ivneltsh schools, taught by Natives, have been commenced in mady. places in the Mofu^ik, 
and all the schools opened by English gentlemen in the Fort are numerously attended. Again, 

" . ' ' alp 
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all the Native schools here, and throughout the Presidency, have been greatly improved, 
and placed under efficient superintendence. Lectures are given in Maratlu and Gujarati by 
Beil Shastri and others, for the benefit of Native Schoolmasters; a series of treatises, school- 
books and maps, is in the course of preparation and translation for the Native schools ; 
and Mr. Harkness, Mr. Eisdale and Bal Shastri annually visit every district in the Presi¬ 
dency on their respective tours of inspection. The operations in the'other Presidencies seem 
to be on as great, if not a greater scale, and in the same spirit. Now, what is to be the 
result of all this ? A very great movement in one direction or another, at no remote period, 
is manifestly inevitable; but will it he for good or for evil ? On that subject I must confess 
" to you, that my opinions have oflate undergone a complete change. You know I never 
cordially approved of the Government plan of education ; but of late, and I may say exactly 
in proportion as I myself thought more solemnly on the truths of Christianity, and made 
them the subject of conversation with educated Natives, the more convinced have I become 
of the evil tendency of the system which has hitherto been pursued, and the necessity of 
strenuous exertion in opposition to it, by all who have at heart the enlargement of the Mes¬ 
siah’s kingdom, or even the tranquillity of India and the safety of the British empire. The 
Government, in fact, does not know what it is doing. No doubt it is breaking down those 
superstitions, and dispersing those mists, which, by creating weakness and disunion, faci¬ 
litated the conquest of the country ; but, instead of substituting any useful truth or salu¬ 
tary principles, for the ignorance and false principles which they remove, they are only 
facilitating the dissemination of the most pernicious errors, and the most deraoralizirx-- and 
revolutionary principles. I have been appalled by discovering the extent to which atheisti¬ 
cal and deistical writings, together with disaffection to the British Government and hatred 
to the British name, have spread and are spreading among those who have been educated 
in (governmerit schools, or are now in the service of Government. The direction of the 
Government systeta of education is rapidly fulling into the hands of astute Brahmins, whom 


you know, and who know how to take advantage of such a state of things, and at the same 
time to strengthen themselves by an alliance with Pfirsi and Mussulman prejudices; while 

-.i.- 11 . ’ _ ? t * j . 1 1 i /• . i ' J • 9 . . 
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the European gentlemen who still remain nominally at the head of the system, know nothing; 
of the under-currents which pervade the whole, or consider themselves as bound, either by 
principle or policy, not to make any exertions in favour of Christian truth, while the pro¬ 
fessed object of the Government, is to give secular instruction only. Now, what is required 


in order to counteract, the tendency of such a system ? To enlighten the'public at Sortie, 
particularly^those who have most influence in East Indian affairs, by laying the real state of 


the case before them, appeals to me to be the first thing required. The whole subject of 
Government education requires to be reconsidered, and in the spirit of the a°e. But still I 
do not think that Government instruction ought ever to be regarded as one of the principal 
means o( Christianizing India. It may be so organized as not to counteract that object, and 
even to co-operaie in a subordinate degree ; but the main dependence must always be placed 

UDOn faithful. ftfl&ttlfin.fi find rniCQIGhfiTinu Rnmimmi otwl ” 
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upon faithful, efficient and zealous missionaries, European and Native. 

The letter from which 1 extract this passage is dated 31st October 1843. 


---- ;—»mio passage is dated 31st October 1843. The testimony 
which it gives is worthy of attention, and, what is more, it will command attention both 
here and elsewhere. It is that of a close and impartial observer, and a competent judge. 
I invite all parties connected with the Government Schools in India to reflect on its import. 

Mr. Henderson at one time intended to memorialise the Government of India about a 
change in its educational system. He came to the conclusion, however, that the most 
Suitable testimony which he eotild give respecting it. was, like that of Mr. Robert. Money, 
formerly Secretary to the Natiie Education Society, the abandonment of it altogether. 

1 his article was prepared before the following was communicated, which too strongly con¬ 
firms the views expressed above to be withheld. 

Mr. Robert C. Money, a distinguished member of the civil service of Bombay, for several 
years Secretary to the Native Education Society, in a very able Memoir on the Education of 
the Natives of India, which he drew up in the year 1832, for the Earl of Clare, the Governor 
of Bombay, and which will probably be found in the records of the Government for that 
year, expressed the result of his long and close observation of the system of education 
pursued by the authorities both at Bombay and in Bengal. Take some brief extracts 

I have without a doubt on my own mind come to the conclusion that this system can 
never make the Natives under our rule more moral or better affected towards the British 
Government. 


“ If the lovers of good order, and of the real happiness of society in Europe, think that 
the piesent measuies, which give the people a literary and scientific education only, most 
ruinous to all correct arid moral principle, how much more should we dread the introduc¬ 
tion of a similar practice into this country ? 

# # # # rife 


Par worse that) a high acquirement of knowledge, unaccompanied by religious instruc¬ 
tion, is superficial education with the same exception; and this is the more to be dreaded, 
as the inevitable consequence of the present method of education in India, from the habits 
and manners of the Natives/' 


X * 


Mr. Money quotes the opinion.of a gentleman of Calcutta, who took a lead in the edu¬ 
cation of the young of that city: 

“ the Natives here may be enumerated three grand classes; first, those who have 

on English education, and in their manners emulate the English, and have also embraced, 
the most repulsive forms of English infidelity/’ tie then notices the other classes, and adds? 
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r and mora 
He concludes 
u It has been a 
ing on the popular breath. 
'Its scattered Iragryiepts wer 


efficiency, ft has now a press, and, as 
strength-” ; 
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Note V. 

To the Honourable Covin' of Directors of the East tou Company, 

The humble Memorial of the undersigned Christian Inhabitants of th« 
deucy of Madras; 

— tg .. . ‘I ■ 

Respectfully sppwetn. 

Cl * . - «•* « . t . •« 1«V» A VIA I id 
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1 . T e S C Jo11r iwSJrialiati are the representatives of a portion of the European a? 

Indian inhabitants living within the territories of the Madras Presidency, apd.o i 
of the subiects of the Crown of Great Britain, not m the covenanted setyice of (l 
India Cmm anv. Some of them are employed in the several departments of Governing t, 
and the r Ainder are engaged in mercantile and legal pursuits, trade and other occupations 
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dated 2»th June 1 «45, of the important order 
that educated persons 
appeared to.scvera* " 

devised to afford to.au Mien uswun -* . f *, r4 • w ,’.|j v 

the means of obta»ni% in the country a superior, sound, Un.stia > edui^t m», a« 

the notification of the Governor-general placed every individual, ^^ fc ,'ihffifv ^Duii^ 
Government or a private school, on tl.e same looting. m regard 
Airml.wment. This abneared to them a desideratum, as no institution at W 

b opportunity of obtaining that measure of liberal edtvcatioii to 


offered to Ufin stems tne opportunity oi oo.wmmg . „,i,;„k the 

enable them to compete with their Hindu and Mahommedan fellow siib|eets, anu which the 
• • .i n _«i -.A ncf aVih«hmA.nf fit. Mau f&S* 
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two latter possessed in the Government educational establishment at Madias. ... 

‘"I That f vmiv memorialists were in consequence constituted into a committee o manage¬ 
ment for watching over their interests in connexion with the cause of education at Madras, 
and for providing fm the deficiency which now unhappily exists m this respect at this 


1 ^L^rbaVin furtherance of this object, it was proposed to found a 

Protestant*Christian principles, and.towards the establishment of winch eonlulmtipiv w-,. 

*, - i /*. .11 . 1 ./T<’ f Vi<x /inmmnnitv. 


invited from all classes oi the couimuiiity. ,* 

5 That the proposal for such an establishment met with a generous response front the 
Christian nubiie of this Presidency, and the contributions received on this account, and 
which have been funded, now amm.nt to upwards of 120,000 rtfpees. *0 oddniqn, amma 
subscriutions, to the amount of 8,000 rupees, have been promised m fuithci aid of t.its 
object, the greater part of which, it is believed, will be available, should the projected ma^t- 

LU 6. That*ywr'memorialists, satisfied that private exertion alone is insufficient to secnre the 
desired erid, and that individual contributions, however liberal and encomagin.,, can 
ensure perpetuity to any; project of the above character, especially m tins country, souJit. 
the aid and coOntenance of the State, as the only legitimate source which could atloid 
support and protection essentially necessary for its safe establishment. 

y y ... i _film otrm fmm it.ft httlllfi' 


rt sind protection ^ssetiwny necessary io« 

Your memorialists were emboldened,to take this step from its btiin.g lecoginz . ■■ ‘ 

fylef IS Government of Great Britain and in all Her Majesty’s colonies that the 
J r, .» rt. .... • ,i . C .,+u„ ^Unii Kp nrnnrtrfeoned and made depen- 


nnon bv the Home uovernmem ui v* ^ 1,v * - - v ; > ; , ■ . 

aid afforded by the State in the cause of education shall be Apportioned wSt 

dent on the amount of private contribution received tor such a purpose ; and according > 
your memorialists confined their application to Government to such an 
from the State as they themselves could raise from private arid individual contitbutions lion 

th l r Tim?tvour memoriaSs were further eneonraged in making this application from ite 
heino- a stipulation of the present Indian Charter, that from the revenues of the country a 
specified amount shall 'be appropriated for the moral and intellectual-improvement_of ihe 
people of India, and that frZ this portion the sum of .* 0,000 rupees peraunum hj, been 
set osile for the cause of education under this Presidency. Vour rnemoilahsts huth« Pfe 
to stale that.only a moiety of this sum has been annually devoted to education foi tnc iast H 

years, and that'the accumulations arisii g from the grants cf PoCherU S^irv 
jalancfes of the last 10 years, amounting to e large sum, .-now remain,in the general to. y 


of this Presidency 
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anient of .India and your Honourable Court, 
ification put forwac.il by the Lie.uteiifnit-governor of those Provinces,, and 
February i860, it. is stated, that the. scheme of education propounded 
contemplates 'the drawing: forth of the energies of the people of India 
•ement, rather than actively supplying to them the means of instruction 

imcnf Pfcr-smnainn •ittciefitrtop nnrl onQv»n fivwiunri /a t 


rnient. Persuasion, assistance and encouragement, are the means to be 
e poor to be persuaded to combine for the support of a teacher; the 
1 to support schools for 'their poorer brethren ; and tire whole to be 
forward by Government assistance, encouragement and supervision, 
what the people themselves are able to do in this matter, 
otification further states, that operations in the spirit of this scheme have 
idly commenced ; and the introduction of the system into eight districts. 


eceived the sanction and authority of your Honourable Court.* 
effiorialfets ate quite satisfied that the Goveimnent alone cannot be expected 
he entire charge of popular education, because the expense would far exceed 
, but as the education of the people must not be neglected, and as the sum 
available; from the State ter educational purposes is limited, the. efforts of the Government, 
combined with those of the community, wrtlgo far to accomplish the benevolent and noble 
object yoifr Honourable Court has in view, in sanctioning the measures of the Lieufcfc.iaut- 
governor of the North-West Provinces. Wherever this plan has been tried, whether in Eng- 
land or in Her Majesty's colonial possessions, or in India, it has proved eminently success¬ 
ful, and the results have in variably been of a satisfactory and cheering nature. 

IS, Emboldened by the deveiopement of the present views and intentions of Government, 
and Which for the first lime have been officially promulgated in this country, that the assistance 
and encouragement of-Government are to be afforded to all private attempts, whether made 
by individual or combined efforts, for the promotion of popular education in this Country, 
your memorialists respectfully and earnestly crave to be admitted to a participation of the 
benefits held out in.the notification already adverted to, and which, it is authoritatively slatted, 
has received the sanction of your Honourable Court. 


14, In conclusion, your memorialists beg respectfully to state, that they aiffc fully prepared 
to subject the jiropdsed^Coilegiafce Institution to the supervision of Government officers, to 
the extent provided for in the notification of the 9th February last, sb far as secular educa¬ 
tion is concerned, and to include such branches of instruction as may be embraced in the 
Government plan of operations; and that official visitors shall be allowed to examine the 
school periodically, with reference to those departments of secular knowledge provided for 
in the Government scheme. Your memorialists only think it necessary to add, that the 
proposed Institution wi 11 be open to all classes of the community — Native, East Indian and 
European; and that none will be excluded from a participation of its benefits and advan¬ 
tages, who conform to the rules that will govern the establishment, the principles of which 
are clearly stated in the Prospectus of the proposed College hereto annexed, and to which 
your memorialists respectfully beg to refer your Honourable Court. 

And ydur memorialists, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

Madras, 21st September iffiM). 


Prospectus of the proposed Coll equ. 

It is proposed to attempt the establishment of a Protestant Christian Institution for Edu¬ 
cation, upon the following basis 

First-. That it is the. object‘of the Institution to provide a superior and sound Christian 
education,'approaching, as nearly as circumstances will admit, to a collegiate education. By 
sound Christian education, is to be understood, religious instruction on all points (without 
reference to ecclesiastical government) common to the Thirty-nine Articles of'the Church Of 
England, and to the Confessions of Faith of the Church of Scotland, and of the whole body 
of the reformed Protestant Churches of Europe. 

Second. That the Institution is designed 'primarily for Protestant Christians, Native, East 
Indian arid European, born in India, but open, with such limitations alone as shall be neces¬ 
sary to secure the primary object, to all other classes. 

Third. That the Institution shall be under the charge of a Principal, who maybe a 
member of any-Protestant Church, and shall be a graduate of one of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom, 

{'1Q.A.VP.) 4 L 2 Fourth. 
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from the Rev. C. M. Eaneiuea to a Member c 

-. Harries’ motion for the Indian Committee, contains i 
myself with regard to Government interference with the f 
I venture, therefore, to. obtrude a few remarks on th 
ink your maxim of non-interference with the dissemination of Christian it 
e, botli as regards policy and religion. I say.policy, because it woul 
for Government, to manage missions, and the system would soon degei 
simony and jobbery ; I add religion, for I. do hot find any authority in t 
for preachers of the Gospel living on free quarters in heathen lands, where 
the propagation of the truth. Such the case would be, if Government'll* 
on the maintenance of missions. It would no longer be to offer w 

money and without price. > . / 

But if you excuse the presumption and the intrusion, we have .so the. reason}; for caip- 
plaining'that your Governments do not keep the even balance between various opinions, 
the mafntenance of which you so correctly defined to be the duty of a Government. Not 
that tffcosc who are in charge of your Governments are hostile to Christianity, or wanting 
in that high degree of honour which constitutes true dignity • by no means. 1. cannot 
conceive men more honourable in their appreciation of what is right,—more anxious to do 
what is good—more desirous of discharging their trust in conformity with God’s will, than 
those who have the management of the Government here. But certain systems have 
insensibly grown up, which, unless curbed by the high hand of power, will practically 
destroy the even balance of which you spoke in the blouse of Commons. 

I. There is still interference with idolatry in the country. On this point, the missionaries 

have put forth a pamphlet, and I will therefore add nothing hibre. 

II. In the education department, while you are so jealous of the least interference with 

Christianity, you scruple not, in your Sanscrit and Mahommedan Colleges, to teach and. 
inculcate the principles of the Hindu and Mahommedan religions: the Hindu Shusters and 
Mahommedan theological books being used as class-books hi those institutions. That the 
inculcation of Hindu and Mahommedan law requires the use of those books is an especial 
pleading that may palliate, but not justify, the disturbance of the even balance in favour 
of falser religions. The palliation itself loses its virtue when it is remembered that the 
especial pleadings of Christian advocates are disregarded when they endeavour to disturb 
the even balance in favour of the Gospel. . , 

III. In the most important educational establishment, the Hindu College of* Calcutta, 
Christian Natives are not allowed to receive the advantages of education. This is practically 
putting Native Christianity at an immense discount: the invidious exclusion is fell 'as a; 
oreat grievance. I have two nephews, who, if my brother had not embraced t-diiistianity, 
would have entered the Hindu College, like their father and mvself; but because they are 
Christians; they are debarred from the benefit of the College. 1 have a third nephew, squ 
ofmv sister, who with her husband is a heathen; and lie is studying in thb Hin.hi College. 
You may say this is a trifling thing, not fit to be brought to the notice of .a Director. 
It may be a trifling thing, but trifling things, when summed up, become important, and. 
bow can otie say that this disability, connived at and tolerated by Government, is, not 
retarding conversions in many instances? I know my brother considers it no ampfl trial 
that he cihmot place bis sons in the Hindu College.' As far as general education is con¬ 
cerned, we consider that to be the most suitable institution for native lads. 

But the Hindu College not only refuses to admit converts, but also expels those vyhq 
having been duly admitted are led to embrace Christianity afterwards. A most distressing 
case occurred a year or two ago of a boy, being expelled from the Hindu College because 
of his conversion. He is now in a fair way of being Very much degeueramd intellectually, 
A Native teacher also was obliged to withdraw from the Hindu College because he embraced 
Christianity. .,. 

IV. While Brahmins and Mollahs, as ministers of their, respective systems, are not dis¬ 
qualified for service in the educational department, Christian ministers are so practically. 
There is a strong feeling in the Governors of the country, that no Christian minister can be. 
appointed to any public’college. The Rev. A. W. Wallis was, indeed, appointed by Mr. 
Thomason as Principal of the Benares College. He was accidentally superseded.. But I 

■ . : wave 




wise. 


“ Bold is tlie task when subjects, grown too 
Instruct their monarch where his error lies. 

But I will be bold still. No servant of Government fears, in his private capacity, to assist 
and encourage in the propagation of his faith, save its Christian servants. Members of 
Council, and civilians of any standing, are apprehensive in many instances that the Court of 
Directors will be displeased with them if they league themselves with missionary societies. 
This feeling lms grown of late, in consequence of a despatch which was sent by the Court, 
though not insisted on. This is not .even balance ; it is interference with a vehgeance. In 
order to keep up the even balance, it is necessary there should be complete Christian eman¬ 
cipation, arid that the authorities in England should instruct the local governments that no 
disability of any kind should attach to a man, lay or clerical, because of his religion, in any 
department of the State ; nor should Government allow any portion of its subjects to be 
excluded from any public institution by reason of his faith. When this complete emancipa¬ 
tion iij granted, we will say that the Government keeps up an even balance in matters of 
religion. Until then, we must declare that Christianity is at a discount in many public 
institutions. 

I hope you will not be offended with the freedom I have taken, but rather use your vast, 
influence in removing our disabilities. It is a long time since I wrote to you last, and I am 
therefore, somewhat apprehensive that you will consider this as an intrusion. I ; am now 
resident in Bishop’s College, da one of its professors. There is a large field for work here; 
the tuition of students, the superintendence of the missions, the preparation of vernacular 
hooks and tracts, the duties of the chapel, and, with me individually, the care of my Corn- 
wallis-square flock, of which I still retain charge at the Bishop’s request; all these press 
heavily on our time and attention. 


Appendix (C.) 


[Translation from the original in the Tamil Language.] 

To the Right Honourable the English Houses of Parliament. 

The humble Petition of the Christian Inhabitants of several Villages in the 
Talooks of Kulleyoor, Shermadav'y and Nangungery, in the Zillah of Tirmevelly, 
South India,— 

Humbly showelh, . 

That your petitioners are grateful for the benefits they have received for their souls and 
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about 1,880 native office-bearers. With * the exception of 
have been brought down hither from-thonorth, all tbe$e 
bei»g' : Mahoi 0 ttitHhiiiB. In cpnscqnence of the Company 
inhaimebts differ ihneh loss and injustice ; viz. 

U Because these persons have not the fear of God, the peo 
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down 
in the cu 
for rnak 


m- m fear of*God, and being ignorant also of a future life, and the accotibt they lintvo 
ive to God, they look only fdr the good tilings of this life, not earing for justice dr inju$- 
they seek to perform their duties only according to their own pleasure, and care not. 
11 people receive justice or injustice. 

officers; giving way to coVetousness, wilfully act contrary to justice. When some 
e have been beaten or wounded, or when thieves have assembled by night, bumf; 
' "" -' t i;t 'H make. 
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end ants have given them 
some one of their own party, are 
im\ in consequence those 
Again, the complaints of ‘ 


Further, the offi&ie about'the 
?, filth-. 


e, niinouglv the Collector is wilftog 
.oever gives the officers-, the in 0 ftt-mc 


alone 


even to Cut 
high caste 


people, 


s hot only ask bow.much money they are willing to give them 
• the witnesses appear to establish or overthrow the case, but 

a false com plaint 
injured are 
es reported 
;ors, being also 
siiicd, justice is 
tiler thejr cause 

reap the "benefit. Without money, it is a rare tiling 

e of heathen alone holding office, all castes of the people are not allowed 
cutchery to make their complaints. Inasmixch as Brahmins ami other 
'caste men alone hold office, persons of their caste alone are permitted to enter the 
nu ts and formally to make their complaints, and to -obtain assistance. Love can 
such as shanars, paliars, parians, sakkiiliyars, seminars, washermen and barbers 
prevented frorn filtering'. When these men receive injustice, they are obliged to take their 
complaints in..their hands* and, standing at a distance, to call out, as men invoke 
saying, a Swamiy, SwanuyT If there happen to be a benevolently disposed person at 
he will enter the cutchery. and announce the man’s cry. Sometimes their complaint will by 
■this.means be received ‘shortly, otherwise the man has to wait a day or two. before it is 
received. In the meantime, if. the person• complained of is a high caste man, he enters, gives 
the officers a bribe, and evades justice; lie also then makes a false complaint, and puts him¬ 
self into the position of the other. Moreover, when low caste witnesses are examined, 
whether iu the cas,e of wounding, beating, murder, theft, and such like, or in a case affecting 
lands, the witness is obliged to stand at a great distance, and if, in the course of examina¬ 
tion, a high-caste man comes liear, the witness is obliged to run off to a greater distance; 
and thus while he says one thing; the others- write another, and consequently justice fails. 
This state of things takes place every (lay in each of the thirteen talook cutcheries. 

Moreover, in consequence oF low paste people, being refused admission into the euiehcries, 
the mpndy s they have to pay- they are obliged to give into the hands of high caste people,, "and 
stand themselves outside; and Unis, in consequence of the moneys not being' paid, they 
frequently suffer the loss of it. This is a thing of not rare occurrence. 

4 > Documents are clandestinely substituted by these office-bearers. In this X ill ah many 
persons are without education. When such persons give evidence in the courts upon coin- 
plaints, and hi the close of their examination are required to subscribe their deposition, 
because they cannot write, they put their mark thereto ; then when the office-bearers have 
ibes, they tear this up, and substitute an unmeaning one for it, and after attaching 


received b'rifc 


In consequence of this, also, 
in the fourth. 


to this a similar mark, they make their report accordingly, 
there is a failure of justice. 

5 . These office-bearers perform their duties on Sundays: while the Lord 

commandment commands that not even a beast shall work oh the Sabbath, the Christian 
Com pan v’s servants hold cutchery. With the exception of the six cuteheries, namely, the 
Collector’s, the three Assistants, ‘the Criminal Court and the Session Court, all the other 
cuteheries carry on business, and it often happens that Christians are thus troubled on that 
day. In this way these men bring down the wrath ot God upon this portion of Her gracious 
Majesty’s dominions. ■ 

6 . By the instrumentality of these office-bearers, obstacles are placed in the way of the 
diffusion of Christianity. The Merasdiirs of this zillah, and the inhabitants of their villages 
who have the possession of their lands and palmyra treys, .pajr yearly a certain revenue. 

The Revenue Board has issued an order, that the possessions of these people shall, nbt be 
taken from thorn. When these villagers, either upon hearing the preaching of the reverend # 
the missionaries or their catechists, or upon the teaching; of some oI their friends who are i4j 
already Christians, .are• readv to embrace Christianity, the Merasdars threaten to take away 
their lands and palmyra trees from them, and thus compel them to fall away from Chris¬ 
tianity* If they refuse to listen to them, they unjustly complain in the cutchery, that 

“ these people, who had previously worked for hire, by having gone over to Christianity, 
seek to deprive us of our lands and trees.” The Tasildafs and their officers, being heathen, 


become full of false zeal, and report 
possession of the lands and pal my i s 


3 people have recently taken 
thus they ruin the living of 


to the Collector that these 
Imyias of the Mer^dars, phd 

these people. If then the Christians appeal to the Collectors, since all but himself in his 
court are heathens, and he not thoroughly understanding the language of the country, some¬ 
times justice and sometimes injustice follows. Thus several, who have recently joined 

• Christianity, 
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office-bearers, hat 
; not exist in this *»»«»*• s , 

*»..-d certain Anin Sattirams 

/» p travellers’ Houses, wnere iney are m uuucu gratuitously with food), but passing o'.i.i 
the great mass of the poor, they provided only for those whom they considered thdrgods 
viz ,^the Brahmins. The < 5 om P any, also, in like manner nrov.de only for the Bralm ns 
and some few Soodras, and leave the really poor and sick without any piov s on. T us 
tl^ Company, by feeding the rich Brahmins, have made themselves partakers of he instttu- 
fcsdrt&elthenkfngs. In this>illah, the Brahmins amount to - Mg* 


: While the Soodras amount to 

’ • ’ ‘vb.- .... * ' 

him oars ~ :■ 

Pallars - - 

Pariars ... - 
Sakkilya^s “ 

Mabommedans - ~ ~ 

C\) incl4di;4g Catholics 

Making together, J $02,34# 




- 680,796 

- 170,#40 

- 145,683 

71,961 

- 18,378 

- 76,345 

- 80,945 



for 


Thus the rich Brahmins alone, who only amount to 51,966, have charitable food provided 
r them, while the 1,250,738 of the other castes, with a very lew exceptions, though they 


& H liilSliffpl iS V?-Sold, ng all offices from Christians, 
mve so Lmh &fee in this Mid', and withhold the charities of battirams &c., 

from all tie low-caste people, and bestow them only on Brahrnuis, we have considered it our 
duty to acquaint your Right honourable Houses of Parliament with these thingsy »*«'’ we 
beseech you to consult together, and to come to your conclusion on the subject. And theie- 
fore your petitioners, piaying for these thing3, wish you many salaams. 

South India, 

Tinnevelly Zillah, in the Government of Madras, 

' March 18th, 1833. 


[Here follow the subscriptions of 501 Native Christian 
householders, inhabitants of 47 villages.] 
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